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of  teachers  of  common  schools.  By  the  advice  of  Gen.  Dix,  then  Su- 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools,  8  Academies  (one  in  each  of  the 
State  Senate  Districts,)  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  in  1841,  the  number  of  these  Insti- 
tutions was  increased  to  23.  Each  of  them  was  required  to  sustain  a 
department  expressly  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  six  months  in 
each  year.  But,  notwithstanding  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  in  1842, 
in  these  twenty-three  institutions,  sustained  at  an  expense  to  the  State 
of  89,700  per  annum,  only  about  600  pupils  were  educated  for  teach- 
ing, while  the  eleven  thousand  School  Districts  in  the  State  were  in 
pressing  need  of  competent  instructors  I 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  education  were  led  to  look 
for  some  means  which  might  exert  a  direct  and  favorable  influence 
upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those  employed  to  teach,  in 
the  Pall  of  1842,  Mr.  J  as.  S.  Denman,  the  intelligent  and  efficient 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Tompkins  county,  having  become  sat- 
isfied that  the  greatest  deficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers  was  the  want 
of  the  ability  to  teach,  that  they  knew  better  what  to  teach,  than  how 
to  teach  it ;  and.  that  the  greatest  defect  in  the  school  system,  was  tJie 
want  of  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  ;  recommended  to  the  teachers 
of  that  county  to  organize  a  **  Teachers'  Institute,"  i.  e.  to  assemble 
and  hold  a  session  of  two  weeks  or  more,  once  or  twice  in  each  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  review  of  the  branches  they  were  expected  to 
teach,  and  of  receiving  instruction  in  those  branches  from  experienced 
and  successful  teachers  ;  of  comparing  their  own  methods  of  teaching 
with  those  of  others,  and  adopting  an  eclectic,  and  as  far  as  possible,  a 
uniform  mode  of  instruction  to  be  introduced  into  all  their  schools. — 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  in  the  month  of  April,  1843,  one 
hundred  teachers  assembled  at  Ithica ;  they  were  instructed  by  the 
Superintendent  himself,  by  the  Hon.  Sal^m  Town,  A.  M.,  and  others; 
this  was  the  first  "  Teachers'  Institute." 

The  Teachers  of  Tompkins  county  held  another  session  during  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year,  and  some  few  other  Institutes  were  attended 
in  1843. 

In  the  year  1844  they  were  held  in  nearly  half  the  counties  in  the 
Stale,  and  more  than  2000  Teachers  were  profiited  by  the  instruction 
given,  and  by  the  experience  of  their  fellow  Teachers,  and  were 
cheered  by  their  sympathy,  and  encouraged  to  higher  aspirations  and 
to  nobler  efforts  for  usefulness  in  their  high  calling. 

In  1845,  more  than  thirty  Institutes  were  attended  in  New  York, 
in  which  some  3000  Teachers  were  instructed ;  two  in  Ohio — one  at 
Sandusky  City,  where  100  assembled,  and  one  in  Geauga  county,  at- 
tended by  140;  four  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  four  in 
Rhode  Island,  conducted  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  State  Commissioner 
of  Schools.  During  the  present  year,  several  have  been  attended  in 
New  York,  one  at  least  in  Vermont,  one  in  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
in  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  at  which  200  assembled. 
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DUTIES    OF    PARENTS    IN    RELATION    TO 
THEIR   SCHOOLS. 

From  an  Eaeay,  (which  received  a  prize  of  (100,00,)  written  by  Edwin  Jocelyn, 
Frineipal  of  the  Saltotutall  School,  Salem,  Mms. 

1.  PARENTS  SHOULD  SEE  THAT  COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT  AND  AT- 
TRACTIVE SCHOOL  HOUSES  ARE  PROVIDED. 

This  is  generally  done,  in  a  manner^ — for  the  law  of  the  land  looks 
to  it; — ^if  it  did  not,  I  believe  that  the  omissions  would  be  many.  But 
the  school-rooms  should  be  comfortable,  convenient,  and  attractive. 
A  great  reformation  and  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, in  this  particular,  within  a  few  years ; — ^yet  there  are 
roany  buildings,  yet  found  here  and  there,  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  that  deserve  not  the  name  of  school-houses ;  and  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  sacred  cause  of  Popular  Education,  and  to  those  who 
suBer  their  existence.  Children  will  not,  likely,  be  attracted  to  school, 
if  there  they  are  to  encounter  the  pains  of  cold,  and  uncomfortable 
sittings,  when  they  can  shun  these  sufierings  by  active  sports  in  the 
unconfined  atmosphere  of  heaven.  No  wonder  that  they  often  prefer 
arduous  bodily  labor,  to  attendance  at  school. 

An  individual  from  the  interior, — one  much  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education, — has  informed  me,  that  in  coun- 
try towns,  a  repair  or  improvement  of  the  school-house^  often  experi- 
ences more  opposition  than  that  of  any  other  improvement  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  Substantial  farmers  will  often  strenuously  oppose  even 
the  repairing  of  an  old,  dilapidated  school-house.  '*  They  went  to 
:»chool  in  it  when  it  was  not  much  better  than  it  now  is ; — if  it  was 
good  enough  for  them,  it  is  good  enough  for  the  children  of  the  present 
day."  Men  who  acknowledge  the  importance,  and  have  the  pride  of 
a  commodious,  comfortable  and  convenient  barn  and  piggery,  or  even 
a  dog'kennel, — will  often  show  indifierence  to  the  condition  of  the 
school-house  in  their  district. 

'*  Let  me  see  the  school-hou.se  of  a  district,  first,"  says  an  intelli- 
gent and  philanthropic  traveller,  "  and  I  can  with  great  certainty  in- 
fer the  character  of  the  people.  This  is  almost  an  unerring  index  of 
the  character  of  the  population, — more  so  than  the  church-building  is. 
In  riding  through  the  country,  if  I  come  upon  a  neat,  commodious 
school-house,  with  its  ample  enclosure,  &c.,  all  in  keeping,  I  am  cer- 
tain to  find  around  it,  or  near  it,  the  thriving  village  of  painted  houses, 
well  cultivated  farms  and  substantial  farm-houses,  and  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  population.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  stumble  upon  a 
miserable  little  shanty-like  buildtng,  pushed  away  in  some  secluded 
and  repulsive  spot,  like  a  pest-house  or  small  pox  hospital, — within  the 
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confines  of  the  highway, — no  good  enclosure, — weather-beaten  and 
weather-colored,  glass  broken, — &c.  &c,  all  in  keeping  ; — ^I  wish  not 
to  make  farther  observation — no  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  I  am  sure  to  find  near,  bushy  farms,  broken  fences,  wretch- 
ed farm-buildings,  miserable,  and  misery-making  grog-shops,  a  dirty, 
filthy  country  tavern,  with  ragged  loungers  in  and  about  it,  &c  &c. 
all  in  keeping.'' 

2.  PARENTS  SHOULD  SEE  THAT  A  GOOD  TEACHER  IS  EMPLOYED. 

A  foor  teacher, — ^and  they  can  always  be  found,  at  yonr  own  price 
— is  undeniably  worse,  often,  than  no  teacher  at  all.  There  are  ex- 
isting difficulties,  I  know,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  number  of  well  educated  and  experienced  teachers 
for  the  winter  schools  of  our  towns.  Preparation  at  a  good  normal 
school  will  do  much  to  qualify  for  teaching  ;  yet,  after  all,  experience 
seems  almost  indispensable.  Pay  teachers  well  for  their  services,  and 
you  hold  out  an  inducement  to  direct  and  thorough  preparation.  Pay 
well, — and,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others  in  life,  the  supply  will  come 
up  to  the  demand. 

Not  only  should  parents  take  all  wise,  precautionary  measures  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  good  instructor, — but  after  his  services  are 
secured,  they  have  much  to  do  to  keep  him  a  good  teacher, — to  make 
him  a  better  one. 


i5.    PARENTS  SHOULD  VISIT  OFTEN  THE  SCHOOL  WHERE  THEIR  CHILDREN 

ATTEND. 

It  is  a  prevalent,  but  mistaken  opinion,  that  teachers,  generally,  are 
averse  to  such  visits.  Were  they  very  general  and  frequent,  they 
would  subserve  the  very  best  purposes.  Let  a  school  get  accustomed 
to  frequent,  informal  visits  from  parents,  and  all  interested  in  their 
success,  and  they  will  be  looked  for  and  desired.  It  manifests  an  in- 
terest to  which  they  are  not  generally  accustomed,  but  which  is  grate- 
ful and  stimulating.  It  divests  the  school-room  of  that  exclusive,  iso- 
lated, secreted  character,  which,  to  its  disadvantage,  is  too  generally 
attached  to  it.  It  dissipates  that  reserve,  timidity  and  shyness  which 
almost  necessarily  show  themselves  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new, 
unaccustomed  face  in  a  school  unused  to  the  visits  of  parents  and 
others.  It  banishes  that  trepidation  and  fear,  that  consternation  and 
panic,  even,  which  will  sometimes  seize  upon  the  teacher  as  well  as 
scholars^  when  visits  from  those  without^  are  "  few  and  far  between," 
— regarded  not  as  ^^angels^  visits^^^  but  rather  those  of  arch  enemies 
and  spies,  Teachei-s  who  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  I  believe,  with  one  voice,  will  de- 
clare that  they  would  like  to  have  calls  of  this  nature,  every  hour  in 
the  day ; — even  not  object  to  the  constant  presence  of  interested  per- 
.sons. 
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It  destroys  the  dread  of  an  ^^'ixamination,^^ — that  period  often  re- 
garded with  a  "  fearful  looking  for,"  both  by  teachers  and  pupils. — 
They  thus  become  accustomed  to  examinations, — the  very  things  they 
constantly  need;  and  the  effect  is  to  excite,  and  give  self-possession 
and  confidence  to  all  concerned.  So  far  from  hindering  the  opera- 
tions of  a  school,  they  relieve  it  of  a  tedious  monotony,  and  prevent 
many  irregularities  which  might  otherwise  occur; — stimulate  the 
scholars  to  constant  well-appearing,  and  strengthen  the  teacher's  au- 
thority. 

Are  you  a  parent,  then, — or  a  school  committee-man,— or  an  indi- 
vidual not  interested  directly  by  either  of  these  relations  in  the  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  rising  generation, — call  often  and  uu- 
ceremoniously  at  the  school-room  of«  your  district,  and  those  of  others. 
Say  not,  that  you  have  not  time.  Most  have  time,  and  to  spare, which 
they  can  certainly  devote  to  this  important  subject, — moments  and 
hours  which  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  employ  otherwise, — hours  of 
non-employment,  idleness  and  heaviness,  to  dispose  of  which,  they 
have  to  resort  to  various  expedients  of  "  time  killing."  Does  a  cessa- 
tion of  labor  or  business  allow, — does  a  foul  day  intervene,-^oe8  a 
slight  indisposition  disqualify  you  for  work, — are  you  passing  the 
school-bouse,  ^Mn  no  particular  hurry," — tie  your  horse  at  the 
post,  and  spend  a  half  hour  among  the  smiling  faces  of  happy  child- 
ren. 

Say  not,  that  you  feel  no  interest  in  these  things.  Vou  should  feel 
an  interest, — and  you  can  beget  it.  Make  four  visits  to  a  well  conducted 
school-room,  and  my  word  tor  it,  you  will  feel  an  inclination  for  a 
fifth.  Say  not,  thot  you  are  not  qualified  by  education  to  judge  dis- 
criminately  of  the  work  of  the  school-room.  You  may  not  in  all 
cases  be  qualified  to  judge  of  grammatical  exercises,  &c.,  but  there 
is  much  of  which  all  can  form  an  opinion  rightly.  You  can  judge  of 
qniet  and  orderly  deportment,  of  ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  of 
prompt  answers,  and  of  cheerful  and  happy  countenances.  Pass 
round  the  school-room, — address  a  word  of  caution,  of  reprehension. 
or  of  commendation  and  incitement,  where  your  eye  will  with  much 
certainty  see  that  these  appliances  arc  needed.  It  will  raise  you  in 
your  own  esteem,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  young, — excite  and  in- 
spirit the  pupils,  and  strengthen  the  hands,  and  give  dignity  and  influ- 
ence to  the  master.  You  could  find  iime^ — and  the  interest  of  curi- 
osity^ at  least,  would  prompt  you  to  drop  into  a  factory  to  witness  its 
operations,  even  if  you  had  not  the  interest  of  a  stockholder.  Can 
you  find  no  interest,  then,  in  the  operations  of  those  mental  factories, 
— ^in  every  one  of  which  you  are  a  stockholder  1  Are  the  operations 
upon  dead  matter  of  more  general  consequence  and  curiosity  than 
those  upon  mind? 
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the  events  of  the  past  day,  and  thus  mutually  preparing  each  other  for 
future  action  and  usefulness. 


7.      PARENTS    SHOULD    SUPPLY   THBIR   CHILDREN    WITH    ALL   NEEDFUL 

BOOKS. 

Parents  are  prone  to  be  remiss,  and  even  niggard,  in  regard  to  this 
thing.  Not,  that  you  are  always  to  comply,  without  inquiry,  with 
the  whims  and  too  often  changing  plans  of  teachers  and  book-pub- 
lishers.  There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  much  abuse  on  this  score, — 
uiuiecessary  changes  and  too  frequent  calls  for  new  text-books,  touch- 
ing ttie  best  interests  of  the  scholars,  ]\uU  then,  tbeir  advancement 
at  school  necessarily  implies  a  change  of  books,  and  new  books  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  their  studies,  and  give  a  new  spur  to  their  la- 
bors. Parents  often  ungrudgingly  incur  a  free  expense  to  fill,  and 
adorn  their  bodies,  while  they  stintingly  withhold  that  which  is  ne- 
oeasary  to  furnish  their  minds. 


STATISTICS. 

It  is  our  purpose  frequently  to  present  important  facts  and  :;tatislics 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  thus  to  furnish 
Teachers  and  other§  with  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ments m  favor  of  general  education.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  there  are  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  are  now  in  the  Union  one  million  of  free  white  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write, — that  at  least  one-fifth  of  these, 
or  200,000,  are  voters !  Of  this  number  there  are  in  Ohio  by  the 
ealimate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  40  or  50,000,  13,000  of  whom 
are  voters, — ^and  besides  these,  there  are  in  this  State  150,000  children 
and  youth  between  4  and  21  years  old,  entirely  illiterate,  one- fifth  of 
whom,  or  30,000,  will  in  16  years  at  most  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  freemen,  and  thus  is  the  army  of  ignorance  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  ignorance  as  a  crime  in  all 
cases.  There  have  been,  there  may  now  be,  those  who  by  unavoida- 
ble circumstances  have  been  prevented  from  enjoying  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Against  such  we  would  be  the  last  to  charge 
ignorance  as  a  crime. 

But  against  those  who  have  grown  up  in  later  and  more  favcred 
times,  who  have  wilfully  neglected  the  privileges  they  might  freely 
have  enjoyed,  we  have  not  words  to  express  our  indignation  ;  we  must, 
at  least,  regard  them  as  recreant  to  the  highest  duties  which  can  be  im- 
posed on  them  as  citizens, — ^to  prepare  themselves  to  discharge  intplli- 
gently  those  important  duties,  and  thus  to  become  an  honor,  instead  of  a 
disgrace,  to  the  community  and  the  state. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,    &C. 

Under  this  head  we  call  attention  to  a  few  works,  and  shall  speak 
more  fully  of  them  hereafter. 

Boyd's  Rhetoric. — Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
— This  work  was  forwarded  to  us  some  time  since  by  the  publishers. 
It  has  been  adopted  asa  Text-Book  in  our  Institution,  and  havingused 
it,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Teachers  as  one  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject. 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. — ^Published  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co., 
Hartford. — We  can  most  heartily  recommend  these  to  Teachers,  as 
an  invaluable  aid  in  teaching  Geography.  The  set  consists  of  80 
squares.  The  Maps  may  be  had  singly  or  in  sets,  for  50  cents  per 
square,  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  this  place,  who  is  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  them  on  the  Reserve. 

Bullions'  English  Grammar. — Published  by  Pratt,  Woodford  & 
Co.,  New  York. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  this,  and  sundry  other 
works  from  the  publishers,  through  their  Agent,  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
Cleveland.  We  commend  the  Grammar  to  the  notice  of  Teachers 
and  others. 

Beattie's  New  Arithmetic — Published  by  M.  0.  Younglove, 
Cleveland,  O. — This  work  contains  much  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Teacher,  which  can  be  found  in  but  few  of  the  school  books  on 
that  subject  now  in  use. 

Wells'  School  Grammar. — Published  by  Allen,  Morrell  &  Ward- 
well,  Andover,  Mass. — We  commend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  Teach- 
ers: all  will  hail  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  works  we  have 
on  that  subject. 

The  Normal  Chart  op  Elementary  Sounds. — Prepared  by  D. 
P.  Page,  Principal  of  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School,  and  published  by 
li.W.  Hall,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — The  publisher  has  forwarded  us  a  copy 
of  this  beautiful  Chart,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
for  the  school  room,  and  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental.  While  we  can* 
not  subscribe  to  every  opinion  it  contains,  we  commend  it  to  Teachers. 
For  sale  by  M.  C.  Younglove ;  price  $2. 

Young's  Civil  Government. — Published  by  M.  C.  Younglove. — 
This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  was  much  needed.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  used  in  every  district  and  high  school  in  Ohio. 

Geauga  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  second  session  of  this  Institute,  held  in  Chardon,  O.,  in  April 
last,  was  attended  by  200  pupils.  The  next  session  of  two  weeks  is 
to  commence  on  the  27ih  of  October  next. 

Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary. 

The  Fall  term  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th  of  July,  inst.,  and  continue  11  weeks. 
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Ws  are  well  aware  that  there  is  among  many  of  our  citizens  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  common  schools  as  a  meons  for  furnishing  a 
proper  education  to  all  our  youth.  It  has  been  admitted  in  a  previous 
article  that  our  system  has  important  defects,  defects  which  mighty 
and  should  be  immediately  remedied.  Still  we  believe  that  most  of  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  persons  just  named,  result  from  error  and 
inefficiency  in  the  adfnbUstrtUion  of  the  system  rather  than  from  the 
system  itself;  and  we  would  request  those  who  distrust  the  school  sys- 
tem and  doubt  the  practicability  of  any  plan  lor  educating  the  mass 
of  the  people,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  appears  from  the  census  of  1840, 
that  in  New  England  and  New  York,  with  all  their  Universities^  Col' 
leges  and  Academies,  amply  endowed  and  generously  patronized  as 
they  are,  twelo&Mrttmihi  of  aU  who  attend  school  are  in  the  common 
eckool ;— *that  in  the  States  farther  west,  the  proportion  is  still  larger, 
as  in  Ohio  J^  and  in  Michigan  S ;  and  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  best 
judges  that  throughout  the  Union,  S  of  thoee  who  are  receiving  in* 
eimclion^  depend  upon  the  common  echoolfor  all  the  eyetematic  instruc- 
turn  they  recetoe,— and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  years  to  come,  a 
stmiiar  proportion  must  be  thus  instructed,  or  else  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance. Indeed,  this  doctrine  is  now  settled  in  the  minds  ol  the  most 
intelligent  and  observing  friends  of  education  in  the  eastern  States, 
that  the  common  school  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
onr  youth  can  be  educated. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  common  school  system  were  abandoned, 
people  would  be  better  educated  than  they  now  are.  From  this  we 
must  entirely  dissent,  first  because  the  parents  of  a  majority  of  our 
youth  are  unable  to  educate  their  children  at  their  own  expense*-  and 
second,  an  equally  large  proportion  would  be  wnwiUing  to  ffive  them 
such  an  education  as  their  own  good  and  the  bmt  interests  oi  the  State 
require,  even  if  they  had  the  means  in  ihe  greatest  abundance.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  that  if  education  is  really  valuable,  it  will  be  sought  and 
obtained,  bv  those  who  need  it,  at  any  cost ; — ^this  also  we  must  deny. 
When  did  darkness  ever  call  for  light,  or  ignorance  for  instruction,  or 
imparity  and  vice  for  purity  and  virtue  % 

We  know  of  no  means  by  which  all  the  youth  of  the  land  can  be 
edncatedi  bat  by  the  common  school  system,  bjfree  schools  which  shall 
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Turnish  to  all,  the  means  of  instructicH)  as  extensive  as  the  wants  of 
the  individual  and  the  good  of  the  State  require,  and  as  free  as  the 
light  and  air  of  heaven.    If  this  be  true,  it  becomes  every  patriot  lo 

S;ive  the  system  his  cordial  support,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  remedy  i»s 
efects  and  to  improve  it  both  in  its  frame  work  and  its  details,  till  it 
shall  fully  answer  the  noble  end  at  which  it  aims.  With  these  views, 
we  feel  that  the  most  importint  questions  for  the  people  of  this 
State  to  decide  as  citizens,  patriots  and  philanthropists,  are  how  shall 
our  700,000  youth  be  properly  educated  1 — (and  admitting  that  they 
are  not  so,  by  the  present  system),  how  shall  our  system  be  improved, 
how  shall  the  work  of  educational  reform  be  commenoed  and  carried 
on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  interest  all  classes  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent,— that  each  movement  may  be  made  at  the  proper  time  and  all  in 
proper  order,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unfavorable  reaction  in  conse- 
quence of  moving  too  fast  or  undertaking  any  reform  before  the  public 
mind  is  prepared  for  it  by  the  steps  previously  taken  ! 

We  regard  these  as  the  more  important  because  Ohio  has  no  time  to 
lose  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  whole  work  may  be 
retarded,  two,  five,  or  even  ten  years  by  undertaking  a  single  move- 
ment, while  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  unprepared 
for  it,  since  no  measure  can  be  successful  unless  it  have  their 
approbation  and  support.  To  those  who  have  given  little  reflec- 
tion to  this  subject,  the  questions  above  stated  may  seem  unim- 
portant or  of  easy  solution.  But  to  those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  educational  reform  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  for  the 
last  20  years, — who  understand  the  difference  between  an  arbitrary 
government  like  thai  of  Prussia,  (where  the  mandate  of  the  king  may 
compel  the  attendance  of  every  child  in  the  land),  and  our  own  free 
government,  where  public  sentiment  is  omnipotent,  and  no  important 
movement  can  be  successful  unless  it  be  popular, — and  especially  to 
those  who  have  observed  in  what  order  the  reforms  have  been  under* 
taken  in  other  States,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  attempting 
them  in  a  wrong  order  of  consecution,  they  will  appear  to  be  questions 
of  no  little  importance. 

Having  studied  the  subject  with  some  care,  we  venture  to  propose 
what  seems  to  us, 

THE  OADSR  IN  WHICH  THE  MEASURES  OF  REFORM  SHOULD  BE  UNDER- 
TAKEN. 

1.  Imprwe  and  elevate  Teachers.  More  is  depending  on  thera 
than  on  any  other  class  of  persons  connected  with  the  school  system ; 
indeed  nothing  can  be  done  without  TeDchers  competent  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Let  their  education 
be  secured  partly  if  need  be,  at  the  public  expense ;  it  will  be  a  most 
profitable  investment  of  the  public  fund.  In  doing  this,  operate  on  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  ;  better  do  this  than  expend  more  on  a  fa- 
vored few ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  system 
and  the  genius  of  our  government.  For  the  purpose  of  benefitting  to 
some  extent  the  greatest  possible  number,  there  is  probably  no  agency 
which  would  be  so  successful  as  Teachers'  Institntes,  hekl  in  every- 
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oottoty  in  the  State.  In  connexion  with  the  improTement  of  Teach- 
ers, diffuse  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  education,  am(Hig  all  dasaes 
of  the  cocnmunity.  Send  educational  books,  tracts  and  papers  intoev^- 
ery  town,  district  and  family  in  the  State ;  let  them  be  read  at  every 
fireside,  and  let  others  read  them  aloud  to  those  who  cannot  read  them- 
selves. 

2.  Secure  a  thorough  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  For  this  puN 
pose,  probably  no  plan  is  better  than  that  adopted  by  New  York  and 
Vermont,  and  so  strongly  and  ably  advocated  by  our  own  State  Super* 
intendent, — the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents,  whose  whole 
time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  work. 

This  will  exert  an  untold  influence  for  good  on  the  character  of  the 
schools ; — will  do  what  nothing  else  can  do  toward  securing  un^ormi* 
ty  in  the  mode  of  instruction, — will  go  far  toward  securing  a  regular 
attendance  of  pupils,  by  creating  in  them  a  love  of  study,  of  system 
and  order,  and  awakening  in  the  minds  of  parents  an  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  thus  securing  their  influence  and  authority,  (if  needed), 
in  favor  of  the  constant  attendance  of  their  children.  In  connexion 
virith  their  labors  and  those  of  competent  Teachers,  we  may  expect,— 
to  see  neat  and  tasteful  school  houses  taking  the  place  of  thoee  ansight* 
\y  edifices  which  now  bear  the  name, — to  see  them  furnished  with  am- 
ple play-grounds,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery, — ^to  find  their 
internal  arrangement  comfortable  and  commodious,  and  the  school- 
ro.mi8  suppliedwith  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  every  thing  needed 
to  render  them  suitable  places  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  Who  are 
to  assemble  there  to  be  moulded  in  mind  and  manners,  to  imbibe  their 
principles  and  form  their  characters; — and  to  find  the  school-house  a 
place  of  frequent  and  desirable  resort  for  the  parents  and  guardians 
whose  choicest  jewels  are  there  to  receive  that  fashion  and  polish  on 
which  their  success  in  life  and  their  eternal  destiny  so  entirely  de- 
pends. 

3.  Provide  for  the  payment  of  those  eqiployed  in  conducUng  or  su^ 
perintending  the  work  of  education.  First  of  Teachers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  short-sighted  than  to  expect,  when  the  demand  for  talents  and 
attainments  is  so  great  in  every  department  of  productive  labor  or 
honorable  employment,  that  men  of  character  and  abilities  can  be  in- 
duced to  enter  the  employment,  or  that  the  services  of  competent  and 
faithful  teachers  can  be  retained  without  suitable  reward.  Though  the 
work  of  education  be  the  noblest  in  which  man  can  engage,— one  in 
lirhlch  angels  might  delight  and  feel  honored  to  labor,  still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  men  cannot  subsist  on  air  or  eat  angels'  food. 
The  Teacher  muafl  he  properly  compensated^  must  receive  a  liberal 
support,  not  as  a  gift  for  which  he  is  laid  under  obligations  to  his  em- 
ployers, but  as  his  just  due, — bis  richly  earned  wages.  He  should  be 
so  generously  supported  as  to  remove  from  him  entirely  the  perplexi- 
tien  of  poverty  while  he  lives  and  labors,  and  the  fear  of  indigence 
and  beggary  for  the  family  he  may  leave  as  he  descends  to  that  pre- 
mature grave  which  the  faithful,  devoted  Teacher  will  most  assuredly 
fill. 
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Seeood — tko$e  employed  io  superintend  ike  work  of  puEKe  instrue'- 
Hon  should  be  amply  remunerated.  The  compensation  should  be  such 
as  to  oommuid  the  highest  abilities,  charaeter  and  attainments,  not  so 
scanty  and  so  grudgingly  paid  as  to  drive  from  the  employment  every 
thing  but  driveikiog  ignorance  and  inefficiency  or  stupid  indifference. 
No  officers  in  the  Stale  hold  a  more  responsible  station,  none  can  con -^ 
for  a  greater  or  mpre  lasting  benefit,  in  a  pecuniary,  social  or  moral 
point  of  view,  than  those  who  intelligently  and  faithfully  perform  their 
duties  as  the  momsters  of  educoHon, 
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UNIVERSAL    EDUCATION. 

NUMBER   II. 

Questions  relating  to  institutions  of  learning  and  the  progress  of 
science  have,  from  an  early  period  in  our  country,  received  some  de- 
gree of  attention.  Much  has  been  attempted  and  much  accomplished 
iii  aceumuioHng  knowledge  and  providing  ampie  facilities  for  the  few 
who  delight  in  a  noble  culture  and  elevated  intellectual  enjoyments. 
But  a  question  much  more  grave  and  deep-reaching  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.     I^all  knowledge  he  generally  diffitsed  ?    Shall 

EDUCATION  BECOME  UNIVERSAL  ? 

It  has,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  been  the  policy  of  some  States  in 
our  country  to  maintain  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  providing  the 
means  of  instruction  for  every  child  in  the  land.  For  two  centuries 
it  has  been  the  steady  and  governing  principle  in  New  England  that  it 
il  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  means  for  the  in-^ 
structionr  of  all  the  youth  *'  in  the  elements  of  learning,  morals  and 
religion." 

The  first  eminent  law-giver  of  Pennsylvania  incor,.  orated  a  similar 

{rinciple  with  the  frame  of  government  prepared  for  that  province  in* 
683.  "  Men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,"  says  the  article,  **'are  requisite* 
to  preserve  a  good  constitution,  and  these  qualities  do  not  descend  by 
worldly  inheritance,  but  are  to  be  carefi>Uy  propagated  by  a  virtuous 
education  of  youth." 

The  sages  who  framed  our  present  constitution  repeatedly  asserted 
that  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  mass  of  the  people  were  essential  to  its 
perpetuity.  The  modern  legislation  of  almost  every  State  in  the 
Vaion  has  recognised  the  same  principle.  And  yet  in  no  State,  and  in 
neot  considerable  community  in  our  country,  have  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary education  been  universal  Like  the  idea  of  universal  en- 
franchisement, the  principle  seems  to  make  but  sk)w  progress  in  sub- 
jecting the  world  to  its  sway.  Perhaps,  at  the  pvesent  time,  in  our 
own  country,  with  all  our  increased  facilities,  in  view  of  the  entire 
pooolatiott  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lower  per  cent.^  of  real  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development  than  existed  ten  years  ago. 

With  these  facts  fully  beiore  us,  we  turn  with  earnest  solicitude  to* 
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Hiiftory  and  experience  for  amuraooee  thai  plane  for  the  umvereel  ^1^ 
vatioa  of  jnan  are  not  altogether  impracticable  and  visionary.  For* 
ttinately,  a  few  examples,  prominent  exceptions,  it  is  true»  to  theonbr 
nary  history  of  nations,  are  before  «s  and  before  the  world  for  pw 
<:onjaUaion  and  encouragement.  A  few  German  States  have  already 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  making  the  day-laborer  everywhere 
an  intelligent,  virtuous  citizen,  a  maa  of  taae  and  skill,  though  loiling 
<iaily  for  his  daily  bread. 

But  examples,  quite  as  profitable  to  us,  perhaps,  examples  shawiVS 
that  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  easy  admission  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  thai 
vigorous  intrepid  spirit  which  provides  for  tlie  necessity,  are  to  be 
found  in  Russia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Semi-barbarous  Russia  a 
few  years  since  thought  proper  to  provide  a  system  of  education  for 
all  her  people,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  a  system  was  in  full  opem- 
tion  in  her  vast  empire.  Tribes  of  fifty  different  languages,  nations 
around  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  the  (/sspian,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  every  variety  or  modification 
that  Europe  or  Asia  can  furnish, — Tartars  of  the  aabarda  and  Cri- 
mea, Calmucks  and  Cossacks  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  the 
various  unrestrained  hordes  of  the  mountains  and  plains  were,  almost 
at  once,  brought  within  the  influence  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
civilization  and  instruction. 

But  the  moral  revolution  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  present 
century,  is  a  still  nobler  example  of  enlightened  zeal,  and  exoilee 
higher  admiration  from  having  started  from  a  lower  point  Here,  in 
1820,  WAS  a  nation  of  heathen,  without  a  written  language,  without 
any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  No  where  in  the  living  generalioB 
of  men  was  there  an  example  of  nobler  culture,  no  where  a  com- 
petent instructor  of  his  race.  No  where  in  their  rude  annals  was 
there  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  and  true  dignity  in  man— no 
where  in  their  superstitious  worship  any  conceptions  of  the  glory  and 
perfection  of  Deity.  Yet  by  the  faithfulness  of  a  few  missionarifli 
and  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  people  themselves,  we  find  the  nation  m 
ienyears  making  considerable  pretensk)ns  to  civilization.  A  written 
language  was  invented,  the  press  introduced,  books  printed,  houeee 
built,  schools  universal^  tstMishedy  and,  in  twelve  years,  in  1883, 
4mt4]drd  of  ike  attire  ptf^tlatian  was  under  instrucHon, 

Perhaps  the  annals  ot  civil  history  do  not  afibrd  an  example  m 
powerful,  so  deeply  interesting,  as  this  sudden  transformation  of  a  peo- 
ple from  the  de(praidation  of  heathenism,  to  the  usages,  the  refinement^ 
and  the  delights  of  civilized  life. 

Such  examples,  my  countrymen,  encourage  us  to  hope  thai  there  it 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  opposed  to  the  universal  elevation  of 
man, — that  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  organization  of  eociety  but 
what  may  be  overcome  by  enlightened  zeal  and  unfaltering  energy. 
Especially  may  we  trust  that  ignorance  and  wretchedneqs  will  not  al* 
ways  exist  in  9ur  highly  favored  land.  Comparativeiyi  we  pooooee 
immense  resources  for  elevation  and  happiness.     We  have  at  onee  a 
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Second — tkon  en^phf^ed  io  superintend  the  work  #f  puSKe  instnie- 
H&n  should  be  amply  remunerated.  The  compensation  should  be  such 
u  to  command  the  highest  abilities,  character  and  attainments,  not  so 
acanty  and  so  grudgingly  paid  as  to  drive  friMn  the  employment  every 
thing  but  drivelMng  ignorance  and  inefficiency  or  stupid  indifference. 
No  officers  in  the  State  hold  a  more  responsible  station,  none  can  con -^ 
for  a  greater  or  mpre  lasting  benefit,  in  a  pecuniary,  social  or  moral 
point  of  view,  than  those  who  intelligently  and  faithfully  perform  their 
dotiee  as  the  nultmstera  of  educmtion. 
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UNIVERSAL    EDUCATION. 

NUMBER   II. 

Questions  relating  to  institutions  of  learning  and  the  progress  of 
science  have,  from  an  early  period  in  our  country,  received  some  de- 
gree of  attention.  Much  has  been  attempted  and  much  accomplished 
in  ocettmul'aHng  knowledge  and  providing  ampie  facilities  for  the  few 
who  delight  in  a  noble  culture  and  elevated  intellectual  enjoyments. 
But  a  question  much  more  grave  and  deep-reaching  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.     Shall  knewledgt  he  generally  difitsedf    Shall 

EDUCATION  BECOME  UNIVERSAL  ? 

It  has,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  been  the  policy  of  some  States  in 
6ur  country  to  maintain  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  providing  the 
means  of  instruction  for  every  child  in  the  land.  For  two  centuries 
it  has  been  the  steady  and  governing  principle  in  New  England  that  it 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  means  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  the  youth  "  in  the  elements  of  learning,  morals  and 
religion." 

The  first  eminent  law-giver  of  Pennsylvania  incor,.  orated  a  similar 
principle  with  the  frame  of  government  prepared  for  that  province  in* 
1683.  «'  Men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,"  says  the  article,  **-are  requisite 
to  preserve  a  good  constitution,  and  these  qualities  dg  not  descend  by 
worldly  inheritance,  but  are  to  be  carefi>l!y  propagated  by  a  virtuous- 
education  of  youth." 

The  sages  who  framed  our  present  constitution  repeatedly  asserted 
that  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  mass  of  the  people  were  essential  to  its 
perpetuity.  The  modern  legislation  of  almost  every  State  in  the 
VMon  has  recognised  the  same  principle.  And  yet  in  no  State,  and  in 
wy  considerable  community  in  our  country,  have  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary education  been  universal  Like  the  idea  of  universal  en- 
franchisement, the  principle  seems  to  make  but  slow  progress  in  sub- 
jecting the  world  to  its  sway.  Perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  in  our 
own  country,  with  all  our  increased  facilities,  in  view  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lower  per  cent,  of  real  in- 
teliect«al  and  moral  develcmment  than  existed  ten  years  aso. 
—         With  these  facts  fully  betbre  us,  we  turn  with  earnest  solicitude  to* 
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ihifllory  and  experience  for  assurances  tkat  plans  for  the  universal  ^^ 
vation  of  «ian  are  not  altogether  impracticable  and  visionary.  For- 
tunately, a  few  examples,  prominent  exceptions,  it  is  true,  to  tbeonti^ 
nary  history  of  nations,  are  before  «»  and  before  the  world  for  ouv 
<:onseJation  aud  encouragement*  A  fisw  German  States  have  already 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  making  the  day-lalxMrer  everywhere 
an  intelligent,  virtuous  citizen,  a  man  of  tame  and  skill,  though  loiliQg 
<laily  for  his  daily  bread. 

But  examples,  quite  as  profitable  to  us,  perhaps,  examples  showiog 
that  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  easy  admission  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that 
vigorous  intrepid  spirit  which  provides  for  tlie  necessity,  are  to  be 
found  in  Russia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Semi-barbarous  Russia  a 
few  years  since  thought  proper  to  provide  a  system  of  educatioo  for 
all  her  people,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  a  system  was  in  full  opeia- 
tion  in  her  vast  empire.  Tribes  of  fifty  different  languages,  nations 
around  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  the  (/aspian,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
both  sules  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  every  variety  or  modification 
that  Europe  or  Asia  can  furnish, — ^Tartars  of  the  kabarda  and  Cri- 
mea, Calmucks  and  Cossacks  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  the 
various  unrestrained  hordes  of  the  mountains  and  plains  were,  almost 
at  once,  brought  within  the  influence  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
civilization  and  instruction. 

But  the  moral  revolution  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  present 
century,  is  a  still  nobler  example  of  enlightened  zeal,  and  exoilM 
higher  admiration  from  having  started  from  a  lower  point  Here,  in 
1820,  was  a  nation  of  heathen,  without  a  written  langtiage,  without 
any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  No  where  in  the  living  generation 
of  men  was  there  an  example  of  nobler  culture,  no  where  a  oom- 
peteot  instructor  of  his  race.  No  where  in  their  rude  annals  was 
there  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  and  true  dignity  in  man— no 
where  in  their  superstitious  worship  any  conceptions  of  the  glory  and 
perfection  of  Deity.  Yet  by  the  faithfulness  of  a  few  missionariM 
and  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  people  themselves,  we  find  the  nation  m 
ien  years  making  considerable  pretensions  to  civilization.  A  written 
language  was  invented,  the  press  introduced,  books  printed,  houses 
built,  schools  universaUy  established^  and,  in  twelve  years,  in  1683, 
mu-ihird  of  the  entire  population  wa$  under  instruction. 

Perhaps  the  annals  of  civil  history  do  not  afibrd  an  example  ao 
powerful,  so  deeply  interesting,  as  this  sudden  transformation  of  a  peo- 
ple from  the  degradation  of  heathenism,  to  the  usages,  the  refinements, 
and  the  delights  of  civilized  life. 

Such  examples,  my  countrymen,  encourage  us  to  hope  thai  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  opposed  to  the  universal  elevation  of 
man, — that  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  organization  of  society  bal 
what  may  be  overcome  by  enlightened  zeal  and  unfaltering  energy. 
Especially  may  we  trust  that  ignorance  and  wretchedaeoB  wUl  not  al- 
ways exist  in  pur  highly  favored  land.  Comparatively!  we  poesese 
immense  resourcea  for  elevation  and  bappinees.     We  have  at  oaee  a 
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con6nes  of  the  highway, — no  good  enclosure, — weather-beaten  and 
weather-colored,  glafis  broken, — &c.  &c.  all  in  keeping  ; — I  wish  not 
to  make  farther  observation — no  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  I  am  sure  to  find  near,  bushy  farms,  broken  fences,  wretch- 
ed farm-buildings,  miserable,  and  misery-making  grog-shops,  a  dirty, 
filthy  country  tavern,  with  ragged  loungers  in  and  about  it,  &c  &c. 
all  in  keeping." 

2.  PARENTS  SHOULD  SEE  THAT  A  GOOD  TEACHER  IS  EMPLOYED. 

A  poor  teacher, — and  they  can  always  be  found,  at  yonr  own  price 
— is  undeniably  worse,  of\en,  than  no  teacher  at  all.  There  are  ex- 
isting difficulties,  I  know,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  number  of  well  educated  and  experienced  teachers 
for  the  winter  schools  of  our  towns.  Preparation  at  a  good  normal 
school  will  do  much  to  qualify  for  teaching  ;  yet,  afler  all,  experience 
seems  almost  indispensable.  Pay  teachers  well  for  their  services,  and 
you  hold  out  an  inducement  to  direct  and  thorough  preparation.  Pay 
well, — and,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others  in  life,  the  supply  will  come 
up  to  the  demand. 

Not  only  should  parents  take  all  wise,  precautionary  measures  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  good  instructor, — but  after  his  services  are 
secured,  they  have  much  to  do  to  keep  him  a  good  teacher, — ^to  make 
him  a  better  one. 

3.    PARENTS  SHOULD  VISIT  OFTEN  THE  SCHOOL  WHERE  THEIR  CHILDREN 

ATTEND. 

It  is  a  prevalent,  but  mistaken  opinion,  that  teachers,  generally,  are 
averse  to  such  visits.  Were  they  very  general  and  frequent,'  they 
would  subserve  the  very  best  purposes.  Let  a  school  get  accustomed 
to  frequent,  informal  visits  from  parents,  and  all  interested  in  their 
success,  and  they  will  be  looked  for  and  desired.  It  manifests  an  in- 
terest to  which  they  are  not  generally  accustomed,  but  which  is  grate- 
ful and  stimulating.  It  divests  the  school-room  of  that  exclusive,  iso- 
lated, secreted  character,  which,  to  its  disadvantage,  is  too  generally 
attached  lo  it.  It  dissipates  that  reserve,  timidity  and  shyness  which 
almost  necessarily  show  themselves  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new, 
unaccuslomed  face  in  a  school  unused  to  the  visits  of  parents  and 
others.  It  banishes  that  trepidation  and  fear,  that  consternation  and 
panic,  even,  which  will  sometimes  seize  upon  the  teacher  as  well  as 
scholars,  when  visits  from  those  loithoutj  are  "  few  and  far  between," 
— regarded  not  as  ^^angels^  visits,*^  but  rather  those  of  arch  enemies 
and  spies.  Teachera  who  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  I  believe,  with  one  voice,  will  de. 
clare  that  they  would  like  to  have  calls  of  this  nature,  every  hour  in 
the  day  ; — even  not  object  to  the  constant  presence  of  interested  per- 
sons. 
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It  destroys  the  dread  of  an  ^^lixamination,^^ — that  period  often  re- 
garded with  a  "  fearful  looking  for,"  both  by  teachers  and  pupils. — 
They  thus  become  accustomed  to  examinations, — the  very  things  they 
constantly  need ;  and  the  efiect  is  to  excite,  and  give  self-possession 
and  confidence  to  all  concerned.  So  far  from  hindering  the  opera- 
tions of  a  school,  they  relieve  it  of  a  tedious  monotony,  and  prevent 
many  irregularities  which  might  otherwise  occur ; — stimulate  the 
scholars  to  constant  well-appearing,  and  strengthen  the  teacher's  au- 
thority. 

Are  you  a  parent,  then, — or  a  school  committee-man, — or  an  indi- 
vidual not  interested  directly  by  either  of  these  relations  in  the  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  rising  generation, — call  often  and  uu- 
ceremoniously  at  the  school-room  of* your  district,  and  those  of  ot he  1*8. 
Say  not,  that  you  have  not  time.  Most  have  lime,  and  to  spare, which 
they  can  certainly  devote  to  this  important  subject, — moments  and 
hours  which  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  employ  otherwise, — hours  of 
non-employment,  idleness  and  heaviness,  to  dispose  of  which,  they 
have  to  resort  to  various  expedients  of  "  time  killing,"  Does  a  cessa- 
tion of  labor  or  business  allow, — does  a  foul  day  intervene, — does  a 
slight  indisposition  disqualify  you  for  work, — are  you  passing  the 
school-house,  "in  no  particular  hurry," — lie  your  horse  at  the 
post,  and  spend  a  half  hour  among  the  smiling  faces  of  happy  child- 
ren. 

Say  not,  that  you  feel  no  interest  in  these  things.  You  should  feel 
an  interest, — and  you  can  beget  it.  Make  four  visits  to  a  well  conducted 
school-room,  and  my  word  lor  it,  you  will  feel  an  inclination  for  a 
fifth.  Say  not,  thot  you  are  not  qualified  by  education  to  judge  dis- 
criminately  of  the  work  of  the  school-room.  You  may  not  in  all 
cases  be  qualified  to  judge  of  grammatical  exercises,  &c.,  but  there 
is  much  of  which  all  can  form  an  opinion  rightly.  You  can  judge  of 
qniet  and  orderly  deportment,  of  ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  of 
prompt  answers,  and  of  cheerful  and  happy  countenances.  Pass 
round  the  school-room, — address  a  word  of  caution,  of  reprehension, 
or  of  commendation  and  incitement,  where  your  eye  will  with  much 
certainty  see  that  these  appliances  arc  needed.  It  will  raise  you  in 
your  own  esteem,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  young,— excite  and  in- 
spirit the  pupils,  and  strengthen  the  hands,  and  give  dignity  and  influ- 
ence to  the  master.  You  could  find  a'me, — and  the  interest  of  curi- 
osity^  at  least,  would  prompt  you  to  drop  into  a  factory  to  witness  its 
operations,  even  if  you  had  not  the  interest  of  a  stockholder.  Can 
you  find  no  interest,  then,  in  the  0}/erations  of  those  mental  factories, 
— ^in  every  one  of  which  you  are  a  stockholder  ?  Are  the  operations 
upon  dead  matter  of  more  general  consequence  and  curiosity  than 
those  upon  mind? 
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4.  PARENTS  SHOULD  SUSTAIN  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

The  successful  government  of  a  school  of  children  coming  from 
fifty,  or  more,  families,  each  with  some  peculiarity  of  management, 
good  or  bad, — with  all  those  shades  and  complexity  of  temper  and  dis- 
position usually  found  in  a  hundred  different  children,  is  no  easy  task. 
It  is  attended  with  more  difficulties,  and  more  perplexing  turns,  than 
the  untried  in  the  way  are  at  all  aware  of. 

When  your  child  comes  home  with  a  complaint  from  school, — a  real 
or  imaginary  grievance, — listen  to  him, — if  these  things  come  not  too 
often,  roT  they  should  not  be  encouraged — but  decide  not  hastily,  and 
upon  his  partial  testimony.  The  law,  very  wisely,  allows  no  man  to 
bear  testimony  in  his  own  case.  How  cau  we  safely  tryst  it  in  child- 
ren ?  From  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  a  person  can  be  an  unbiased  evidence  for  himself,  and  an 
impartial  judge  in  his  own  cause.  The  God  of  nature  has  wisely  im- 
planted in  the  breasts  of  pajents,  a  strong  passion  of  tenderness,  a 
quick  feeling  of  defence  and  protection,  towards  their  offspring.  It 
is  all  necessary,  in  the  relation  they  stand  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  apt  to  lead  them  into  excess  and  error.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
troubles  of  the  school-master's  course  springs  from  this  source.  The 
home-induljged,  and,  may  be,  the  home-spoiled  child,  appeals  instinct- 
ively to  that  full  source  of  tenderness,  of  partiality,  or  of  prejudice,  in 
every  case  of  grievance,  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  school-room. 
With  all  those  quick  sensibilities  acutely  awake,  which  were  placed 
in  the  parent's  heart  for  the  best  purposes,  but  which  are  often  per- 
verted, the  father  or  mother  decides  hastily,  solely  upon  the  words  of 
the  child,  prompted  by  the  strongly  swaying  feelings  of  vindication. 
The  teacher  is  not  heard  in  the  case, — and  judgment  is  hastily  pro- 
nounced against  him  !  No  course  is  more  certain  to  lead  the  judgment 
astray, — result  in  wrong  to  the  teacher,  and  in  a  most  pernicious  iniia- 
ence  upon  the  child. 

No, — if  a  complaint  be  brought  from  school  for  home  decision, — 
and  it  seem  worthy  of  consideration, — hear  the  child's  representation; 
but  decide  not  the  case  icith  him.  Be  careful,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to 
have  the  ear  too  open  to  complaints,  or  they  will  come  too  fast  and 
frequent.  If  one,  I  say,  seem  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  have 
a  full  statement  on  the  other  side,  and  with  the  teacher  settle  the  point. 
If,  from  false  testimony,  or  misapprehension,  he  has  erred,  convinced 
of  his  error,  he  will  make  concession,  and  due  reparation,  or  he  is  not 
worthy  of  his  trust.  If  he  has  been  led  into  nisgovernment  from 
a  mistaken  insight  into  the  child's  disposition  or  temper,  upon  being 
set  right  in  the  matter,  he  will  alter  his  course,  or  he  has  not  the  qual- 
ities which  fit  him  for  his  important  post. 

The  most  disastrous  consequences  I  (relieve  huve  often  resulted  from 
errors  that  have  come  from  the  joint  relation  in  which  parents  and 
teachers  stand  ta  children.  An  old  teacher  has  informed  me,  that  he 
has  made  it  a  matter  of  record,  and  that,  in  his  experience  of  many 
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years,  in  no  case  where  the  parent  has  violently  and  unreasonably 
interfered  between  his  rightful  authority  and  the  child,  and  persisted 
in  an  unjust  decision  against  him,  has  it  passed  long, without  the  iniqui- 
ty being  signally  visit^  upon  the  heads  of  the  offenders.  Boys  thus 
oncooraged  and  supported  in  disobedience,  and  thus  screened  from  a 
just  penalty,  have,  almost  without  one  exception  ^^  turned  out  badly  ^^ 
in  life.  Two  cases  he  cited,  strongly  marked  by  the  turpitude  of  the 
ofienders,  and  followed  by  the  violent  abuse  which  he  received  from 
the  parents.  They  were  visited  by  a  signal  retribution, — ^no  less  than 
the  public  conviction  of  the  two  boys^  for  thefl,  within  two  weeks  of 
the  ^'school's  diraster." 

5.    FAaENTS  SHOULD  SEE  THAT   THEIR  CHTLDBEN    ARE   PUNCTUAL   AND 
EBOULAR  IN  THEIR  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

Pupils  cannot  be  taught  unless  the  teacher  has  their  presence. — 
The  partial  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school  must 
necessarily  result  in  their  irregular,  partial  and  imperfect  instruc- 
tion. 

Those  school-books  have  the  sanction  of  the  best  judges,  as  being 
the  best,  in  which  the  principles  are  very  gradually  unfolded,  connected 
by  a  golden  chain  of  little  links,  no  one  of  which  can  be  safely  spared, 
or  skipped  over,  without  making  more  or  less  defective  the  work  of 
instruction.  The  best  and  most  successful  teachers  are  those  who  pro* 
ceed  minutely  and  carefully  on  this  plan.  But  how  can  they  so  pro^ 
ceed,  and  how  use  such  books,  with  scholars  who  are,  half  the  time,  it 
may  be,  absent, — and  their  attendance  marked  by  the  worst  features 
of  irregularity  ? 

All  things  of  domestic  arrangement  should  be  ordered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  regular  and  interested  attendance  of  child- 
ren at  school,  The.  first  morning  duty  of  a  parent,  after  that  to  his 
God,  is  to  his  children, — to  see  that  their  feet  are  directed  in  the  daily 
path  of  duty, — ^that  every  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  re- 
gular attendance,  that  can  be  removed,  is  made  to  give  way  to  this. 
How  very  frequent  is  the  case, — how  common  is  the  defection,  that 
parents  give  little  or  no  attention  to  this  weighty  matter, — that  it  is 
almost  wholly  uncared  for,  and  their  attendance  or  non-attendance  lefl 
to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  child  ?  How  of^en 
it  is,  that  the  most  flimsy  excuse  erf  the  child,  or  some  slight,  domestic 
convenience  determines  the  question  whether  he  shall  he  in  his  school- 
seat  for  the  day,  or  his  attention  and  habits  estranged  and  weaned  from 
his  studies  by  staying  at  home.  Arrange  your  business,  then, — and 
it  can  easily  be  done, — ^so  that  occasions  of  interruption  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  will  not  be  likely  frequently  to  occur.  Arrange  your  busi- 
ness so,  that  compliance  in  this  thi^g  shall  take  precedence  of  all 
others.  Does  the  state  of  the  weather  interpose  obstacles  ?  Make  a 
little  extra  exertion, — ^take  your  carriage,  if^  you  have  one,  and  car- 
ry your  children  to  school ; — if  you  have  no  carriage  for  this  purpose, 
take  them  by  the  hand,  and  teach  them  manfully  to  breast  a  little  buf. 
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feting  of  the  storm:  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  education, — ^it  will 
give  strength  to  iheir  muscles,  and  determination  to  their  minds.  The 
health  of  many  more  children  is  sacrificed  hy  mistaken  tenderness 
in  careful  seclusion,  than  by  active  exercise  and  proper  exposure. 

Let  not  frequent  and  slight  excuses  of  illness  on  their  part  keep 
your  children  from  school.  Ill  health  is  oflen  feigned  or  imagined  by 
those  who  have  not  the  strongest  inclination  for  the  discipline  and  re- 
straints of  the  school-room,  and  who  have  contracted  habits  of  irreg*- 
ular  attendance.  The  school-room  is  a  healthy  place,  whatever  ad- 
verse doctrines  and  beliefs  may  have  been  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  exercise  which  necessarily  comes  from  the  attendance, — 
the  regulation  of  time,  diet,  habits,  <fec.,  which  it  more  or  less  impo- 
ses,— the  social  excitement  and  hilarity  which  comes  from  the  meet- 
ing of  many  children  together,  is  philosophically  and  practically,  all 
on  the  side  of  health.  Pew  children  die  while  actual  members  of  a 
school.  All  experience  will  attest  this.  Teachers  who  have  kept 
school,  constantly,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  lost  but  few  scholars  by  death, — hardly  averaging  tu>o,  for  every 
ten  years,  even  in  large  schools.  The  cases  of  the  most  perfect,  youth- 
ful health  that  1  have  ever  known,  have  been  in  those  children  who 
have  attended  an  annual  school  for  years,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of 
one  day  in  the  year. 

6.  PARENTS  SHOULD  SHOW  A  LIVELY  INTEREST  IN  ALL  THAT  COX- 
0ERN8  THE  SCHOOL. 

When  your  children  return  to  their  homes,  ascertain  first  that  they 
have  been  to  school,  and  in  proper  time.  Question  them  of  their  con- 
duct, and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acquitted  themselves  in 
their  studies.  Have  they  been  obedient  and  respectful  to  their  teach- 
er,— kind  and  friendly  towards  their  associates, — ^and  industrious  at 
their  work  ?  Press  the  importance  of  these  things  constantly  on  their 
memories  and  hearts  ;  let  not  a  day  pass — sit  not  down  to  a  meal  with 
them,  without  going  over  the  whole  ground.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
children's  hearts  are  kept  in  the  right,  and  right  habits  and  correct 
principles  permanently  established.  Do  this  constantly,  systematical- 
ly and  wisely,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled  with  complaints  origina- 
ting in  the  school- room. 

Take  an  active  interest  in  their  studies, — in  all  their  studies.  Take 
them  by  the  hand,  and  treaa  the  path  of  knowledge  and  research  with 
them.  You  may  say,  "that  your  own  education  has  not  qualified  you 
for  this  undertaking."  Then,  you  can  qualify  yourself,  now,  in  a 
measure,  by  this  course.  The  very  undertaking  will  qualify  you  in 
a  good  degree.  Many  a  parent  has  been  beneficially  and  delightfully 
instructed  by  his  own  children,  in  this  manner — his  own  stock  of  use- 
ful 'knowledge  increased,  and  his  children  immeasurably  benefitted. 
What  can  present  a  more  delightful  and  gratifying  picture,  than  a 
family  seated  around  the  evening  fireside,  reviewing  their  acts,  and 
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the  evoDts  of  the  past  day,  and  thus  mutually  preparing  each  other  for 
future  action  and  usefulness. 


7.      PARENTS    SHOULD   SUPPLY   THBIR   CHILDREN    WITH    ALL   NEEDFUL 

BOOKS. 

Parents  are  prone  to  be  remiss,  and  even  niggard,  in  regard  to  this 
thing.  Not,  that  you  are  always  to  comply,  without  inquiry,  with 
the  whims  and  too  often  changing  plans  of  teachers  and  book-pub- 
lishers. There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  much  abuse  on  this  score, — 
unnecessary  changes  and  too  frequent  calls  for  new  text-books,  touch- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  scholars,  ]\uU  then,  their  advancement 
at  school  necessarily  implies  a  change  of  books,  and  new  books  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  their  studies,  and  give  a  new  spur  to  their  la- 
bors. Parents  often  ungrudgingly  incur  a  free  expense  to  fill,  and 
adorn  their  bodies,  while  they  stintingly  withhold  that  which  is  ne- 
oeasary  to  furnish  their  minds. 
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It  is  our  purpose  frequently  to  present  important  facts  and  :tatistics 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  thus  to  furnish 
Teachers  and  other;  with  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  general  education.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  there  are  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  are  now  in  the  Union  one  mllion  of  free  white  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write, — that  at  least  one-fifth  of  these, 
or  200,000,  are  voters !  Of  this  number  there  are  in  Ohio  by  the 
estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  40  or  50,000,  12,000  of  whom 
are  voters, — and  besides  these,  there  are  in  this  State  150,000  children 
ond  youth  between  4  and  21  years  old,  entirely  illiterate,  one-fifth  of 
whom,  or  30,000,  will  in  16  years  at  most  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  freemen,  and  thus  is  the  army  of  ignorance  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  ignorance  as  a  crime  in  all 
cases.  There  have  been,  there  may  now  be,  those  who  by  unavoida- 
ble circumstances  have  been  prevented  from  enjoying  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Against  such  we  would  be  the  last  to  charge 
ignorance  as  a  crime. 

But  against  those  who  have  grown  up  in  later  and  more  favcred 
times,  who  have  wilfully  neglected  the  privileges  they  might  freely 
have  enjoyed,  we  have  not  words  to  express  our  indignation ;  we  must, 
at  least,  regard  them  as  recreant  to  the  highest  duties  which  can  be  im- 
posed on  them  as  citizens, — ^to  prepare  themselves  to  discharge  intplli- 
gently  those  important  duties,  and  thus  to  become  an  honor,  instead  of  a 
aisgrace,  to  the  community  and  the  state. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,    «&C. 

Under  this  head  we  call  attention  to  a  few  works,  and  shall  speak 
more  fully  of  them  hereafter. 

Boyd's  Rhetoric. — Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
— This  work  was  forwarded  to  us  some  time  since  by  the  publishers. 
It  has  been  adopted  as  a  Text-Book  in  our  Institution,  and  having  used 
it,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Teachers  as  one  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject. 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. — Published  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co., 
Hartford. — We  can  most  heartily  recommend  these  to  Teachers,  as 
an  invaluable  aid  in  teaching  Geography.  The  set  consists  of  30 
squares.  The  Maps  may  be  had  singly  or  in  sets,  for  50  cents  per 
square,  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  this  place,  who  is  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  them  on  the  Reserve. 

Bullions'  English  Grammar.^ — Published  by  Pratt,  Woodford  & 
Co.,  New  York. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  this,  and  sundry  other 
works  from  the  publishera,  through  their  Agent,  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
Cleveland.  We  commend  the  Grammar  to  the  notice  of  Teachers 
and  others. 

Beattie's  New  Arithmetic. — Published  by  M.  O.  Younglove, 
Clev(  land,  O. — This  work  contains  much  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Teacher,  which  can  be  found  in  but  few  of  the  school  books  on 
that  subject  now  in  use. 

Wells'  School  Grammar. — Published  by  Allen,  Morrell  dc  Ward- 
well,  Andover,  Mass. — We  commend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  Teach- 
ers: all  will  hail  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  works  we  have 
on  that  subject. 

The  Normal  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds. — Prepared  by  D. 
P.  Page,  Principal  of  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School,  and  published  by 
li.W.  Hall,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — The  publisher  has  forwarded  us  a  copy 
of  this  beautiful  Chart,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
for  the  school  room,  and  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental.  While  we  can- 
not subscribe  to  every  opinion  it  contains,  we  commend  it  to  Teachers. 
For  sale  by  M.  C.  Younglove ;  price  $2. 

Young's  Civil  Government. — Published  by  M.  C.  Younglove. — 
This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  was  much  needed.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  used  in  every  district  and  high  school  in  Ohio. 

Geauga  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  second  session  of  this  Institute,  held  in  Chardon,  O.,  in  April 
last)  was  attended  by  200  pupils.  The  next  session  of  two  weeks  is 
to  commence  on  the  27th  of  October  next. 

Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary. 

The  Fall  term  of  thb  Institution  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th  of  July,  inst.,  and  continue  11  weeks. 
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Ws  are  well  aware  that  there  Is  among  many  of  our  ciuasens  a  lack 
of  coafideoce  in  the  common  schools  as  a  means  for  furnishing  a 
proper  education  to  all  our  youth«  It  has  been  admitted  in  a  previous 
article  that  our  system  has  important  defects,  defects  which  might, 
and  should  bo  immediately  remedied.  Still  we  believe  that  most  of  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  persons  just  named,  result  from  error  and 
ineffisiency  in  the  administratian  of  the  system  rather  than  from  the 
eystem  itself;  and  we  would  request  those  who  distrust  the  school  sys- 
tem and  doubt  the  practicability  of  any  plan  ior  educating  the  mass 
oTthe  people,  to  bear  in  muid  that  it  appears  from  the  census  of  1S40, 
that  in  New  England  and  New  York,  with  all  their  Universities^  Col- 
leges  and  Academies,  amply  endowed  and  generously  patronized  as 
they  are,  twehe^hirteenihs  of  all  who  attend  school  are  in  the  common 
echool  ;-^hat  in  the  States  &rther  west,  the  proportion  is  still  larger, 
as  in  Ohio  |^  and  in  Michigan  S;  and  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  best 
judges  that  throughout  the  Union,  «  ^  '^^^^  u'Ao  are  receiving  in- 
tiructiimy  depend  upon  the  common  school  for  all  the  eyatetnatic  inatruc- 
Hon  they  recem,-*^nd  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  years  to  come,  a 
similar  proportion  must  be  thus  instructed,  or  else  grow  up  in  igno* 
ranoe.  Indeed,  this  doctrine  is  now  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  moet 
intelligent  and  observing  friends  of  education  in  the  eastern  States, 
that  ike  common  school  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  youth  can  be  educated. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  common  school  system  were  abandoned, 
people  would  be  better  educated  than  they  now  are«  From  this  we 
must  entirely  dissent,  fir^  because  the  parents  of  a  majority  of  our 
youth  are  unable  to  educate  their  children  at  their  own  expense*-  and 
aeoondf  an  equally  large  proportion  would  be  tmwiUing  to  give  them 
such  an  education  as  their  own  good  and  the  b€»t  interests  of  the  State 
require,  even  if  they  had  the  means  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  that  if  education  is  really  valuable,  it  will  be  sought  and 
obtained,  by  those  who  need  it,  at  any  cost ; — ^this  also  we  must  deny. 
When  did  darkness  ever  call  for  light,  or  ignorance  for  instruction,  or 
imparity  and  vice  for  purity  and  virtue  ? 

We  know  of  no  means  by  which  all  the  youth  of  the  land  can  be  . 
edncatedi  but  by  the  common  school  system,  by  free  schools  which  shall 
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farnish  to  all,  the  means  of  instracticn)  as  extensive  as  the  wonts  of 
the  individual  and  the  good  of  the  State  require,  and  as  free  as  the 
light  and  air  of  heaven.    If  this  he  true,  it  becomes  every  patriot  to 

S;ive  the  system  his  cordial  support,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  remedy  i^s 
efects  and  to  improve  it  both  in  its  frame  work  and  its  details,  till  it 
shall  fully  answer  the  noble  end  at  which  it  aims.  With  these  views, 
we  feel  that  the  most  important  questions  for  the  people  of  this 
State  to  decide  as  citizens,  patriots  and  philanthropists,  are  how  shall 
our  700,000  youth  be  properly  educated  ? — (and  admitting  that  they 
are  not  so,  by  the  present  system),  how  shall  our  system  be  improved, 
how  shall  the  work  of  educational  reform  be  commenced  and  carried 
on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  interest  all  classes  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent,— that  each  movement  may  be  made  at  the  proper  time  and  all  in 
proper  order,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unfavorable  reaction  in  oonse* 
quence  of  moving  too  fast  or  underuking  any  reform  before  the  public 
mind  is  prepared  for  it  by  the  steps  previously  taken  1 

We  regard  these  as  the  more  important  because  Ohio  has  no  time  to 
lose  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  whole  work  may  be 
retarded,  two,  five,  or  even  ten  years  by  undertaking  a  single  move* 
ment,  while  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  unprepared 
for  it,  since  no  measure  can  be  successful  unless  it  have  their 
approbation  and  support.  To  those  who  have  given  little  reflec- 
tion  to  this  subject,  the  questions  above  stated  may  seem  unim* 
portant  or  of  easy  solution.  But  to  those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  educational  reform  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  for  the 
last  20  years, — who  understand  the  difference  between  an  arbitrary 
government  like  thai  of  Prussia,  (where  the  mandate  of  the  king  may 
compel  the  attendance  of  every  child  in  the  land),  and  our  own  free 
government,  where  public  sentiment  is  omnipotent,  and  no  important 
movement  can  be  successful  unless  it  be  popular, — and  especially  to 
those  who  have  observed  in  what  order  the  reforms  have  been  under* 
taken  in  other  States,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  attempting 
them  in  a  wrong  order  of  consecution,  they  will  appear  to  be  questions 
of  no  little  importance. 

Having  studied  the  subject  with  some  care,  we  venture  to  propose 
what  seems  to  us, 

THE  OKDEa  IN  WHICH  THE  MEASURES  OF  REFORM  SHOULD  BE  UNIHBR- 

TAKEN. 

1.  Improve  and  elevate  Teackere.  More  is  depending  on  them 
than  on  any  other  class  of  persons  connected  with  the  school  system ; 
indeed  nothing  can  be  done  wirhoiit  Teachers  competent  to  some  ocm* 
siderable  extent  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Let  their  education 
be  secured  partly  if  need  be,  at  the  public  expense ;  it  will  be  a  moat 
profitable  investment  of  the  public  fund.  In  doing  this,  operate  on  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  ;  better  do  this  than  expend  more  on  a  fa* 
vored  few ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  or  the  sdiool  system 
and  the  genius  of  our  government.  For  the  purpose  of  benefitting  to 
some  extent  the  greatest  poesible  number,  there  is  probably  no  agency 
which  would  be  so  successful  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  in  every- 
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county  in  the  State.  In  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  Teach- 
ei^  difiiMe  intelligence  on  the  sobject  of  education,  among  all  elaeaee 
of  the  Community.  Send  educational  books,  tracts  and  papers  into  ev- 
ery town,  district  and  family  in  the  State ;  let  them  be  read  at  every 
fireside,  and  let  others  read  them  aloud  to  those  who  cannot  read  them- 
eelree. 

2.  Secttre  a  thorough  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  For  this  pur- 
pose, probably  no  plan  is  better  than  that  adopted  by  New  York  and 
Vermont,  and  so  strongly  and  ably  advocated  by  our  own  State  Super- 
intendent,— the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents^  whose  whole 
time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  work. 

This  will  exert  an  untold  influence  for  good  on  the  character  of  the 
schools ; — ^will  do  what  nothing  else  can  do  toward  securing  unyormi* 
ty  in  the  mode  of  instruction, — will  go  far  toward  securing  a  regular 
attendance  of  pupils,  by  creating  in  them  a  love  of  study,  of  system 
and  order,  and  awakening  in  the  minds  of  parents  an  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  thus  securing  their  influence  and  authorityy  (if  needed), 
in  favor  of  the  constant  attendance  of  their  children.  In  connexion 
with  their  labors  and  those  of  competent  Teachers,  we  may  expect, — 
to  see  neat  and  tasteful  school  houses  taking  the  place  of  those  uneight- 
]y  edifices  which  now  bear  the  name, — to  see  them  furnished  with  am- 
ple play-grounds,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery, — ^to  find  their 
internal  arrangement  comfortable  and  commodious,  and  the  school- 
ranns  suppliedwith  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  every  thing  needed 
to  render  them  suitable  places  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  Who  are 
to  assemble  there  to  be  moulded  in  mind  and  manners,  to  imbibe  their 
principles  and  form  their  characters; — and  to  find  tbe  school-house  a 
place  of  frequent  and  desirable  resort  for  the  parents  and  guardians 
whose  choicest  jewels  are  there  to  receive  that  fashion  and  polish  on 
which  their  success  in  life  and  their  eternal  destiny  so  entirely  de- 
pends. 

8.  Provide  for  the  payment  of  those  employed  in  conducting  or  su* 
perintending  the  work  of  education.  First  of  Teachers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  short-sighted  than  to  expect,  when  the  demand  for  talenuand 
attainments  is  so  great  in  every  department  of  productive  labor  or 
honorable  employment,  that  men  of  character  and  abilities  can  be  in- 
duced to  enter  the  employment,  or  that  the  services  of  compet^it  and 
faithful  teachers  can  be  retained  without  suitable  reward.  Though  the 
work  of  education  be  the  noblest  in  which  man  can  engage,— one  in 
^hich  angels  might  delight  and  feel  honored  to  labor,  still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  men  cannot  subsist  on  air  or  eat  angels'  food. 
The  Teacher  must  he  properly  compensated^  must  receive  a  liberal 
support,  not  as  a  gift  for  which  he  is  laid  under  obligations  to  his  em- 
ployers, but  a6  his  just  due, — his  richly  earned  wages.  He  should  be 
so  generously  supported  as  to  remove  from  him  entirely  the  perplezi- 
tien  of  poverty  while  he  lives  and  labors,  and  the  fear  of  indigence 
and  beggary  for  the  family  he  may  leave  as  he  descends  to  that  pre- 
mature grave  which  the  faithful,  devoted  Teacher  will  most  assuredly 
fiU. 
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Second — those  ea^phifed  to  superintend  the  work  ef  putKe  instnte-- 
Umi  should  he  amply  remunerated.  The  compensation  should  be  such 
u  to  commaDd  the  highest  abilities,  character  and  attainments,  not  so 
flcanty  and  so  grudgingly  paid  w  to  drive  from  the  employment  every 
thing  but  drivelMng  ignorance  and  inefficiency  or  stupid  indifference. 
No  officers  in  the  Stale  hold  a  more  responsible  station,  none  can  con- 
fer a  greater  or  more  lasting  benefit,  in  a  pecuniary,  social  or  moral 
point  of  view,  than  those  who  intelligent^  and  faithfully  perform  their 
duties  as  the  mmstera  of  edtscmtion. 
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UNIVERSAL    EDUCATION. 

NUMBER   II. 

Questions  relating  to  institutions  of  learning  and  the  progress  of 
science  have,  from  an  early  period  in  our  country,  received  some  de- 
cree of  attention.  Much  has  been  attempted  and  much  accomplished 
in  accumnlating  knowledge  and  providing  ampie  facilities  for  the  few 
who  delight  in  a  noble  culture  and  elevated  intellectual  enjoyments. 
But  a  question  much  more  grave  and  deep-reaching  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.     Shall  knowledge  he  generally  dij^edf    Shall 

EDUCATION  BECOME  UNIVERSAL  ? 

It  has,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  been  the  policy  of  some  States  in 
our  country  to  maintain  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  providing  the 
means  of  instruction  for  every  child  in  the  land.  For  two  centuries 
it  has  beet)  the  steady  and  governing  principle  in  New  England  that  it 
Ib  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  means  for  the  in-^ 
structioD  of  all  the  youth  ^'  in  the  elements  of  learning,  morals  and 
religion.'^ 

The  first  eminent  law-giver  of  Pennsylvania  incorporated  a  similar 
principle  with  the  frame  of  government  prepared  for  that  province  in* 
1682.  "  Men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,"  says  the  article,  ***are  requisite- 
to  preserve  a  good  constitution,  and  these  qualities  do  not  descend  by 
worldly  inheritance,  but  are  to  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous- 
education  of  youth." 

The  sages  who  framed  our  present  constitution  repeatedly  asserted 
that  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  mass  of  the  people  were  essential  to  its 
perpetuity.  The  modern  legislation  of  almost  every  State  in  the 
Vftion  has  recognised  the  same  principle.  And  yet  in  no  State,  and  in 
my  considerable  community  in  our  country,  have  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary education  been  universal  Like  the  idea  of  universal  en- 
franchisement, the  principle  seems  to  make  but  slow  progress  in  sub- 
jecting the  world  to  its  sway.  Perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  in  our 
own  country,  with  all  our  increased  facilities,  in  view  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lower  per  cent,  of  real  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development  than  existed  ten  years  aso. 

With  these  facts  fully  before  us,  we  turn  with  earnest  solicitude  to* 


ihiftory  and  experience  for  aseuranoea  tkat  plans  for  tbe  uni^rial^l^ 
vation  of  <nian  are  not  altogether  impracticable  and  visionary.  Fof- 
UAnately,  a  few  examples,  prominent  exceptions,  it  is  true,  to  tbeonUr 
nary  history  of  nations,  are  before  m  and  before  the  world  for  OMf 
•consolation  and  encouragement.  A  few  German  States  have  already 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  making  the  day-lab<Mrer  everywhere 
an  intelligent,  virtuous  citizen,  a  man  of  tame  and  skill,  though  loUiiig 
<laily  for  his  daily  bread. 

But  examples,  quite  as  profitable  to  us,  perhaps,  examples  sbowiog 
that  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  easy  admission  Uiat 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that 
vigorous  intrepid  spirit  which  provides  for  tite  necessity,  are  to  be 
found  in  Russia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Semi-barbarous  Russia  a 
few  years  since  thought  proper  to  provide  a  system  of  educatioo  for 
all  her  people,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  a  system  was  in  full  opeia- 
tion  in  her  vast  empire.  Tribes  of  fifty  different  languages,  nations 
around  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  the  (/sspian,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  every  variety  or  modification 
that  Europe  or  Asia  can  furnish, — Tartars  of  the  kabarda  and  Cri- 
mea, Calmucks  and  Cossacks  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  the 
various  unrestrained  hordes  of  the  mountains  and  plains  were,  almost 
at  once,  brought  within  the  influence  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
civilizatioa  am  instruction. 

But  the  moral  revolution  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  present 
century,  is  a  still  nobler  example  of  enlightened  zeal,  and  ezintee 
higher  admiration  from  having  started  from  a  lower  point  Here,  in 
i.820,  was  a  nation  of  heathen,  without  a  written  language,  without 
any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  No  where  in  the  living  generation 
of 'men  was  there  an  example  of  nobler  culture,  no  wiiere  a  oo^r 
petent  instructor  of  his  race.  No  where  in  their  rude  annals  was 
there  an  ideal  standat*d  of  excellence  and  true  dignity  in  man— ^no 
where  in  their  superstitious  worship  any  conceptions  of  the  glory  and 
perfection  of  Deity.  Yet  by  the  faithfulness  of  a  few  missionaries 
and  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  people  themselves,  we  find  the  nation  m 
/en  years  making  considerable  pretensions  to  civilization.  A  written 
language  was  invented,  the  press  introduced,  books  printed,  houses 
built,  schooh  universally  established,  and,  in  twelve  years,  in  18d3, 
0H€4iird  of  the  entire  jp^mla^taii  was  under  insiructian. 

Perhaps  the  annals  ot  civil  history  do  not  afibrd  an  example  m 
powerful,  so  deeply  interesting,  as  this  sudden  transformation  of  a  peo- 
ple from  the  degradation  of  heathenism,  to  the  usages,  the  refinements, 
and  the  delights  of  civilized  life. 

Such  examples,  my  countrymen,  encourage  us  to  hope  thai  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  opposed  to  the  universal  elevation  of 
man, — ^that  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  organization  of  society  bat 
what  may  he  overcome  by  enlightened  zeal  and  unfaltering  energy. 
B^ecially  may  we  trust  that  ignorance  and  wreCchedaeas  wUl  not  al» 
ways  exist  in  pur  highly  favored  land.  Comparatively,  we  possess 
immense  resources  for  elevation  and  happiness.     We  have  at  onoe  a 
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written  language,  books  suited  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  a  Ihera- 
tnrerioh  in  wisdom  and  pure  sentiments,  and  precepts  of  morality  and 
religion,  given  toman  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  And  were  there  any  ad- 
equate conviction  of  the  importance  of  universal  culture,  or  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  such  an  object,  a  million  temples, 
adorned  and  consecrated  to  science,  might  be  erected  in  our  country 
in  a  single  year.  Were  there  a  distinct  and  emphatic  demand,  and 
a  proper  compensation  for  their  services  secured,  half  a  million  of 
teachers,  suitable  to  give  instruction  in  rudiments,  might  be  called  in- 
to service  in  a  single  month.  And,  in  five  years,  such  a  company  of 
men  and  women  might  be  found  instructing  every  child  in  the  repub- 
lic as  would  be  an  honor  to  the  nation  and  an  honor  to  human- 
ity. 

Sncb  advantages  should  not  remain  in  our.  hands  unused.     Such  re- 
sources should  not  be  perverted  from  their  highest  purpose. 

BXCELSIOR. 


TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

NUMBER    II. 

Ths  object  of  this  class  of  schools  is  to  Improve  the  Teachers  of 
common  schools,  and  through  them  to  exert  an  elevating  influence  on 
thoee  schools  and  the  whole  community.  An  Institute  is  little  more 
or  less  than  a  protracted  Teachers'  convention^  though  many  of  its 
exercises  are  of  a  more  familiar  and  practical  character  than  those 
of  a  convention.  The  session  usually  continues  two  weeks.  The 
members  are  instructed  during  the  day  in  all  the  various  branches 
they  expect  to  teach  ;  thus  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  branches  is 
secured, — the  pupils  are  questioned  upon  them,  may  ask  questions  up- 
on them,  or  present  their  own  views,  and  state  objections  to  those  of  the 
Instructor,  and  thus  is  a  perfectly  ^ree  interchange  of  opinions  secured, 
•ad  the  best  opportunity  afforded  for  ensuring  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  and  explaining  all  the  studies  pursued  under  their  direction. 
The  evening  exercises  are  occupied  with  public  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  aud  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  it ; — 
these  are  usually  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  and  thus  a  favorable  influence  is  exerted  upon  a  much  larger 
number  than  the  regular  pupils.  The  object  of  the  evening  exercises 
is  to  furnish  to  the  Teachers  and  all  who  attend  valuable  statistical 
and  other  information  showing  the  paramount  importance  of  general 
education. 

No  one,  who  has  not  attended  a  well  conducted  Institute,  can  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  interest  which  may  be  awakened  and 
the  amount  of  valuable  practical  instruction  which  may  be  given  by 
experieneed  Teachers  and  Lecturers  in  a  session  of  two  weeks.  We 
are  confident  that  they  are  just  the  agency  now  needed  in  Ohio,  and 
Meed  in  all  the  western  States,  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  interest 


in  the  came  of  education  among  all  clasBes,  and  to  give  a  nobfe  ira* 
poise  to  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.    The  following  is 

THE  MODS  OF  OEGANIZINO  THEM. 

In  places  where  there  exists  a  Town  or  County  Educational  Socie- 
ty, the  society  should  appoint  a  committee  to  secure  instructors  and  a 
place  for  holding  the  session,  to  publish  notice  of  the  time,  and  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  ;-»where  there  is  no  such  society,  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  might  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  committee,  or  the  instructors  of  any  college  or  academy 
mxeht  issue  a  call  for  such  a  meeting  of  Teachers. 

in  almost  any  county  in  this  State  a  respectable  number  of  Teach- 
era  eoold  easily  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  forming  on  Institute, 
provided  competent  and  experienced  Instructors  could  be  secured.  Lit- 
^e  is  wanted  bemde  a  disposition  to  undertake,  and  energy  to  carry  on 
the  work, — ^the  experiment  has  already  been  tried  three  times  and  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many  to  read  a  more  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  exercises  In  these  schools  are 
ccmducted.  We  have  no  very  full  reports  of  the  numerous  Insticutek 
heM  in  New  York.  The  one  attended  at  Sandusky  in  Sept.  last,  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangem^ts, 
and  opened  with  prayer  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  After 
which  the  chairman.  Judge  Lane,  made  a  brief  address,  stating  the 
objects  of  the  Institute, — ^the  motives  which  had  influenced  himself 
and  others  to  engage  in  the  project, — gave  the  pupils  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  benefits  which  were  confidently  expected  from  it,  and  then 
introduced  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  engaged  as  Instructors. 

After  him  the  venerable  Salem  Town  of  N.  Y.,  (who  had  been 
secured  to  take  charge  of  the  Institute  as  Principal),  rose  and  present- 
ed some  remarks, — spoke  of  the  origin  of  institutes, — of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  them,^-of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Teacher's  vo- 
cation,— of  the  importance  of  being  thoroughly  qualified  for  its  high 
daties,  and  of  the  grandeur  and  magnitude  of  the  movement  in  the 
cause  of  education  which  was  here  to  commence. 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  the  assistant  Teachers,  by  Clergymen 
and  some  others,  after  which  the  regular  course  of  instruction  pro- 
ceeded. 

A  similar  course  has  been  taken  in  organizing  and  opening  the  two 
other  Institutes  held  in  this  State. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  account,  given  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Mann,  of  the  manner  of  opening  those  held  under  his  direction  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts :  — 

**  After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  a  cordial  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  its  members ;  a  few  remarks  were  then  made  respecting  the 
laudable  and  sacred  purpose  for  which  they  had  assembled  together, 
and  religloos  services,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  performed. 

M  It  was  then  explained,  that  where  many  individtials  meet  together, 
In  order  more  sucoessfiilly  to  carry  out  a  common  purpose,  it  always 
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4.  PARENTS  SHOULD  SUSTAIN  THE  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  TEACHER. 

The  successful  government  of  &  school  of  children  coming  from 
fifty,  or  more,  families,  each  with  some  peculiarity  of  management, 
good  or  bad, — with  all  those  shades  and  complexity  of  temper  and  dis- 
position usually  found  in  a  hundred  different  children,  is  no  easy  task. 
It  is  attended  with  more  difficulties,  and  more  perplexing  turns,  than 
the  untried  in  the  way  are  at  all  aware  of. 

When  your  child  comes  home  with  a  complaint  from  school, — ^a  real 
or  imaginary  grievance, — listen  to  him, — if  these  things  come  not  too 
often,  for  they  should  not  be  encouraged — but  decide  not  hastily,  and 
upon  his  partial  te^imony.  The  law,  very  wisely,  allows  no  man  to 
bear  testimony  in  his  own  case.  How  cau  we  safely  tryst  it  in  child- 
ren ?  From  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  it  is  neart  to  im- 
possible that  a  person  can  be  an  unbiased  evidence  for  himself,  and  an 
impartial  judge  in  his  own  cause.  The  God  of  nature  has  wisely  im- 
planted in  the  breasts  of  pajents,  a  strong  passion  of  tenderness,  a 
quick  feeling  of  defence  and  protection,  towards  their  offspring.  It 
is  all  necessary,  in  the  relation  they  stand  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  apt  to  lead  them  into  excess  and  error.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
troubles  of  the  school-master's  course  springs  from  this  source.  The 
home-indulged,  and,  may  be,  the  home-spoiled  child,  appeals  instinct- 
ively to  that  full  source  of  tenderness,  of  partiality,  or  of  prejudice,  in 
every  case  of  grievance,  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  school-room. 
With  all  those  quick  sensibilities  acutely  awake,  which  were  placed 
in  the  parent's  heart  for  the  best  purposes,  but  which  are  often  per- 
verted, the  father  or  mother  decides  hastily,  solely  upon  the  words  of 
the  child,  prompted  by  the  strongly  swaying  feelings  of  vindication. 
The  teacher  is  not  heard  in  the  case, — and  judgment  is  hastily  pro- 
nounced against  him !  No  course  is  more  certain  to  lead  the  judgment 
astray, — result  in  wrong  to  the  teacher,  and  in  a  most  pernicious  influ- 
ence upon  the  child. 

No, — if  a  complaint  be  brought  from  school  for  home  decision, — 
and  it  seem  worthy  of  consideration, — hear  the  child's  representation; 
but  decide  not  the  case  tcith  him.  Be  careful,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to 
have  the  ear  too  open  to  complaints,  or  they  will  come  too  fast  and 
frequent.  If  one,  I  s»y,  seem  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  have 
a  full  statement  on  the  other  side,  and  with  the  teacher  settle  the  point. 
If,  from  false  testimony,  or  misapprehension,  he  has  erred,  convinced 
of  his  error,  he  will  make  concession,  and  due  reparation,  or  he  is  not 
worthy  of  his  trust.  If  he  has  been  led  into  n.isgovernment  from 
a  mistaken  insight  into  the  child's  disposition  or  temper,  upon  being 
set  right  in  the  matter,  he  will  alter  his  course,  or  he  has  not  the  qual- 
ities which  fit  him  for  his  important  post. 

The  most  disastrous  consequences  I  Relieve  htjve  often  resulted  from 
errors  that  have  come  from  the  joint  relation  in  which  parents  and 
teachers  stand  to  children.  An  old  teacher  has  informed  me,  that  he 
has  made  it  a  matter  of  record,  and  that,  in  his  experience  of  many 
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years,  in  no  case  where  the  parent  has  violently  and  unreasonably 
interfered  between  his  rightful  authority  and  the  child,  and  persisted 
in  an  unjust  decision  against  him,  has  it  passed  long, without  the  iniqui- 
ty being  signally  visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  offenders.  Boys  thus 
oncoaraged  and  supported  in  disobedience,  and  thus  screened  from  a 
just  penalty,  have,  almost  without  one  exception  ^^  turned  out  badly  ^' 
in  life.  Two  cases  he  cited,  strongly  marked  by  the  turpitude  of  the 
offenders,  and  followed  by  the  violent  abuse  which  he  received  from 
the  parents.  They  were  visited  by  a  signal  retribution, — no  less  than 
tke  public  conviction  of  the  two  boys^  for  thefl,  within  two  weeks  of 
the  ^'school's  diFaster." 

5.    PAaSNTS  SHOULD  SEE  THAT   THEIR  CHILDREN   ARE   PUNCTUAL   AND 
REGULAR  IN  THEIR  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

Pupils  cannot  be  taught  unless  the  teacher  has  their  presence. — 
The  partial  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school  must 
necessarily  result  in  their  irregular,  partial  and  imperfect  instruc- 
tion. 

Those  school-books  have  the  sanction  of  the  best  judges,  as  being 
the  best,  in  which  the  principles  are  very  gradually  unfolded,  connected 
by  a  golden  chain  of  little  links,  no  one  of  which  can  be  safely  spared, 
or  skipped  aver^  without  making  more  or  less  defective  the  work  of 
instruction.  The  be9t  and  most  successful  teachers  are  those  who  pro- 
ceed minutely  and  carefully  on  this  plan.  But  how  can  they  so  pro- 
ceed, and  how  use  such  books,  with  scholars  who  are,  half  the  time,  it 
may  be,  absent, — and  their  attendance  marked  by  the  woret  features 
of  irregularity  t 

All  things  of  domestic  arrangement  should  be  ordered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  regular  and  interested  attendance  of  child- 
ren at  school.  The.  first  morning  duty  of  a  parent,  after  that  to  his 
God,  is  to  his  children, — to  see  that  their  feet  are  directed  in  the  daily 
path  of  duty, — that  every  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  re- 
gular attendance,  that  can  be  removed,  is  made  to  give  way  to  this. 
How  very  frequent  is  the  case, — how  common  is  the  defection,  that 
parents  give  little  or  no  attention  to  this  weighty  matter, — that  it  is 
almost  wholly  uncared  for,  and  their  attendance  or  non-attendance  lefl 
to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  child  ?  How  often 
it  is,  that  the  most  flimsy  excuse  (S£  the  child,  or  some  slight,  domestic 
convenience  determines  the  question  whether  he  shall  be  in  his  school- 
aeat  for  the  day,  or  his  attention  and  habits  estranged  and  weaned  from 
his  studies  by  staying  at  home.  Arrange  your  business,  then, — ^and 
it  can  easily  be  done, — so  that  occasions  of  interruption  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  will  not  be  likely  frequently  to  occur.  Arrange  your  busi- 
ness so,  that  compliance  in  this  thipg  shall  take  precedence  of  all 
others.  Does  the  state  of  the  weather  interpose  obstacles  1  Make  a 
little  extra  exertion, — ^take  your  carriage,  if  you  have  one,  and  car* 
ry  your  children  to  school ; — if  you  have  no  carriage  for  this  purpose, 
take  them  by  the  hand,  and  teach  them  manfully  to  breast  a  little  buf. 
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feting  of  the  storm:  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  education, — it  will 
give  strength  to  their  muscles,  and  determination  to  their  minds.  The 
health  of  many  more  children  is  sacrificed  by  mistaken  tenderness 
in  careful  seclusion^  than  by  active  exercise  and  proper  exposure. 

Let  not  frequent  and  slight  excuses  of  illness  on  their  part  keep 
your  children  from  school.  Ill  health  is  often  feigned  or  imagined  by 
those  who  have  not  the  strongest  inclination  fo,r  the  discipline  and  re- 
straints of  the  school-room,  and  who  have  contracted  habits  of  irreg- 
ular attendance.  The  school-room  is  a  healthy  placCy  whatever  ad- 
verse doctrines  and  beliefs  may  have  been  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  exercise  which  necessarily  comes  from  the  attendance, — 
the  regulation  of  time,  diet,  habits,  (S^c,  which  it  more  or  less  impo- 
ses,— the  social  excitement  and  hilarity  which  comes  from  the  meet- 
ing of  many  children  together,  is  philosophically  and  practically^  all 
on  the  side  of  health.  Pew  children  die  while  actual  members  of  a 
school.  All  experience  will  attest  this.  Teachers  who  have  kept 
school,  constantly,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  lost  bMifew  scholars  by  death, — hardly  averaging  iwo^  for  every 
ten  years,  even  in  large  schools.  The  cases  of  the  most  perfect,  youth- 
ful health  that  1  have  ever  known,  have  been  in  those  children  who 
have  attended  an  annual  school  for  years,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of 
one  day  in  the  year. 

0.    PARENTS   SHOULD   SHOW    A    LFVELY   INTEREST   IN    ALL   THAT   CON- 
CERNS  THE   SCHOOL. 

When  your  children  return  to  their  homes,  a.scertain  first  that  they 
have  been  to  school,  and  in  proper  time.  Question  them  of  their  con- 
duct, and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acquitted  themselves  in 
their  studies.  Have  they  been  obedient  and  respectful  to  their  teach- 
er,— kind  and  friendly  towards  their  associates, — and  industrious  at 
their  work  ?  Press  the  importance  of  these  things  constantly  on  their 
memories  and  hearts  ;  let  not  a  day  pass — sit  not  down  to  a  meal  with 
them,  without  going  over  the  whole  ground.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
children's  hearts  are  kept  in  the  right,  and  right  habits  and  correct 
principles  permanently  established.  Do  this  constantly,  systematical- 
ly and  wisely,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled  with  complaints  origina- 
ting in  the  school- room. 

Take  an  active  interest  in  their  studies, — in  all  their  studies.  Take 
them  by  the  hand,  and  treaa  the  path  of  knowledge  and  research  with 
them.  You  may  say,  '^  that  your  own  education  has  not  qualified  you 
far  this  undertaking."  Then,  you  can  qualify  yourself,  now,  in  a 
measure,  by  this  course.  The  very  undertaking  will  qualify  you  in 
a  good  degree.  Many  a  parent  has  been  beneficially  and  delightfully 
instructed  by  his  own  children,  in  this  manner — his  own  stock  of  use- 
ful 'knowledge  increased,  and  his  children  immeasurably  benefitted. 
What  can  present  a  more  delightful  and  gratifying  picture,  than  a 
family  seated  around  the  qvening  fireside,  reviewing  their  acts,  and 
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the  events  of  the  past  day,  and  thus  mutually  preparing  each  other  for 
future  action  and  usefulness. 

7.      PARENTS    SHOULD   SUPPLY   THBfR   CHILDREN    WrTH.ALL   NEEDFUL 

BOOKS. 

Parents  are  prone  to  be  remiss,  and  even  niggard,  in  regard  to  this 
thing.  Not,  that  you  are  always  to  comply,  without  inquiry,  with 
the  whims  and  too  often  changing  plans  of  teachers  and  book-pub- 
lishers. There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  much  abuse  on  this  score, — 
unnecessary  changes  and  too  frequent  calls  for  new  text- books,  touch- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  scholars,  UuU  then,  their  advancement 
at  school  necessarily  implies  a  change  of  books,  and  new  books  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  their  studies,  and  give  a  new  spur  to  their  la- 
bors. Parents  often  ungrudgingly  incur  a  free  expense  to  fill,  and 
adorn  their  bodies,  while  they  stintingly  withhold  that  which  is  ne- 
cenary  to  furnish  their  minds. 


STATISTICS. 

It  is  our  purpose  frequently  to  present  important  facts  and  Jtatisiics 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  thus  to  furnish 
Teachers  and  olher§  with  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ments m  favor  of  general  education.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  there  are  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  are  now  in  the  Union  one  million  of  free  white  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  toritey — that  at  least  one-fifth  of  these, 
or  200,000,  are  voters !  Of  this  number  there  are  in  Ohio  by  the 
efiliniate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  40  or  50,000,  12,000  of  whom 
are  voters, — and  besides  these,  there  are  in  this  State  150,000  children 
and  youth  between  4  and  21  years  old,  entirely  illiterate,  one-fifth  of 
whom,  or  30,000,  will  in  16  years  at  most  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  freemen,  and  thus  is  the  army  of  ignorance  to  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  ignorance  as  a  crime  in  all 
cases.  There  have  been,  there  may  now  be,  those  who  by  unavoida- 
ble circumstances  have  been  prevented  from  enjoying  the  means  of 
mental  improvement.  Against  such  we  would  be  the  last  to  charge 
ignorance  as  a  crime. 

But  against  those  who  have  grown  up  in  later  and  more  favcred 
times,  who  have  wilfully  neglected  the  privileges  they  might  freely 
have  enjoyed,  we  have  not  words  to  express  our  indignation  ;  we  must, 
at  least,  regard  them  as  recreant  to  the  highest  duties  which  can  be  im- 
posed on  them  as  citizens, — ^to  prepare  themselves  to  discharge  intelli- 
gently those  important  duties,  and  thus  to  become  an  honor^  instead  of  a 
disgrace^  to  the  community  and  the  state. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,    &C. 

Under  this  head  we  call  attention  to  a  few  works,  and  shall  speak 
more  fully  of  them  hereafter. 

Boyd's  Rhetoric. — Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
— This  work  was  forwarded  to  us  some  time  since  hy  the  publishers. 
It  has  been  adopted  as  a  Text-Book  in  our  Institution,  and  having  used 
it,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  Teachers  as  one  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject. 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. — Published  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co., 
Hartford. — We  can  most  heartily  recommend  these  to  Teachers,  as 
an  invaluable  aid  in  teaching  Geography.  The  set  consists  of  30 
squares.  The  Maps  may  be  had  singly  or  in  sets,  for  50  cents  per 
square,  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  this  place,  who  is  Agent  for  the 
sale  of  them  on  the  Reserve. 

Bullions'  English  Grammar. — Published  by  Pratt,  Woodford  & 
Co.,  New  York. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  this,  and  sundry  other 
works  from  the  publishers,  through  their  Agent,  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
Cleveland.  We  commend  the  Grammar  to  the  notice  of  Teachers 
and  others. 

Beattie's  New  Arithmetic — Published  by  M.  0.  Younglove, 
Clev(  land,  O. — This  work  contains  much  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Teacher,  which  can  be  found  in  but  few  of  the  school  books  on 
that  subject  now  in  use. 

Wells'  School  Grammar. — Published  by  Allen,  Morrell  <k  Ward- 
well,  Andover,  Mass. — We  commend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  Teach- 
ers: all  will  hail  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  works  we  have 
on  that  subject. 

The  Normal  Chart  op  Elementary  Sounds. — Prepared  by  D. 
P.  Page,  Principal  of  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School,  and  published  by 
li.  W.  Hall,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  publisher  has  forwarded  us  a  copy 
of  this  beautiful  Chart,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
for  the  school  room,  and  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental.  While  wecan« 
not  subscribe  to  every  opinion  it  contains,  we  commend  it  to  Teachers. 
For  sale  by  M.  C.  Younglove ;  price  $2. 

Young's  Civil  Government. — Published  by  M.  C.  Younglove. — 
This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  was  much  needed.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  used  in  every  district  and  high  school  in  Ohio. 

Geauga  County  Teachers'  Instittite. 

The  second  session  of  this  Institute,  held  in  Chardon,  O.,  in  April 
last)  was  attended  by  200  pupils.  The  next  session  of  two  weeks  is 
to  commence  on  the  27ih  of  October  next. 

Western  Reserre  Teachera'  Seminary. 

The  Fall  term  of  thb  Institution  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th  of  July,  inst.,  and  continue  11  weeks. 
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Ws  are  well  aware  that  there  is  among  many  of  our  citizens  a  lack 
of  confideoce  in  the  common  schools  as  a  means  for  furnishing  a 
proper  education  to  all  our  youth.  It  has  been  admitted  in  a  previous 
article  that  our  system  has  important  defects,  defects  which  might, 
and  should  be  immediately  remedied.  Still  we  believe  that  most  of  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  persons  jiist  named,  result  from  error  and 
ineffioiency  in  the  adminUtroHon  of  the  system  rather  than  from  the 
system  itself;  and  we  would  request  those  who  distrust  the  school  sys- 
tem and  doubt  the  practicability  of  any  plan  for  educating  the  mass 
of  the  people,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  appears  from  the  census  of  1840, 
that  in  New  England  and  New  York,  with  all  their  Universities*  CoU 
leges  and  Academies,  amply  endowed  and  generously  patronized  as 
they  are,  twelee-thirte&nilu  of  all  who  attend  school  arein  the  common 
school ;— «that  in  the  States  Uirther  west,  the  proportion  is  still  larger, 
as  in  Ohio  JJ,  and  in  Michigan  £ ;  &nd  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  best 
judges  that  throughout  the  Union,  iS  of  those  who  are  receiving  in* 
sintctian^  depend  upon  the  common  school  for  all  the  systematic  instruct 
turn  they  receive^ — and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  years  to  come,  a 
similar  proportion  must  be  thus  instructed,  or  else  grow  up  in  igno- 
raooe.  Indeed,  this  doctrine  is  now  settled  in  the  minds  oi  the  most 
intelligent  and  observing  friends  of  education  in  the  eastern  States, 
thai  the  common  school  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  youth  can  he  educated. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  common  school  system  were  abandoned, 
people  would  be  better  educated  than  they  now  are.  From  this  we 
must  entirely  dissent,  first  because  the  parents  of  a  majority  of  our 
youth  are  unable  to  educate  their  children  at  their  own  ezpensei*  and 
second,  an  equally  large  proportion  would  be  wiwilling  to  give  them 
such  an  education  as  their  own  good  and  the  bebl  interests  of  the  State 
require,  even  if  they  had  the  means  in  ihe  greatest  abundance.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  that  if  education  is  really  valuable,  it  will  be  sought  and 
obtained,  by  those  who  need  it,  at  any  cost ; — ^this  also  we  must  deny. 
When  did  darkness  ever  call  for  light,  or  ignorance  for  instruction,  or 
impurity  and  vice  for  purity  and  virtue  ? 

We  know  of  no  means  by  which  all  the  youth  of  the  land  can  be  ; 
educated,  but  by  the  common  school  system,  hjfree  schools  which  shall 
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mad  tfaoce  of  o«r  fftmilies  at  the  BMrcy  of  aa  iiptorant  and  besotted  popnlaoe,  awl  er- 
erjr  thing  laered  involved  in  a  common  ruin. 

I  hope,  too,  that  onr  citiateDe  will  agree  not  to  make  this  new  movement  a  party 
measnre,  or  speak  of  it  even  in  that  light.  If  the  whole  interest  is  to  be  jeoparded, 
rvery  time  there  ie  a  change  of  any  kind  in  political  power,  it  may  as  well  be  given 
up  at  once.  If  there  ean  be  no  permanent  character,  no  impress  of  stability  given 
the  nnderuking,  it  must  fail ;  for,  as  I  just  said,  much  time  will  be  necessary  to 
biing  any  thing  to  maturity.  Let,  then,  all  men  of  all  parties  unite  here  in  common 
▼ievrs,  that  the  undertaking  may  be  put  beyond  the  mercy  of  our  strifes. 


THE  MUTUAL  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

[From  a  Lecture  before  the  "American  Ihstittte  of  Instruction,"  by  D.  P.  Page 

now  Principal  of  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School  at  Albany.] 

[coiTTinnxD  rmoM  labt  humbsb.] 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  consideration  of  these  mutual  dejicieneies,  to  enter  more 

particularly  into  the  subject  assigned.    We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  treat 

of  the  duties  of  each  party  separately,  and  shall  commence  with  the 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TEACHER. 

1.  He  should  imbue  himself  with  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
Ats  icork.  If  he  would  gain  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
show  to  them  evidence  of  a  living  interest  in  his  profession.  But  this  cannot  be 
shown  unless  it  be  deeply  felt.  In  contemplating  his  duty,  the  teacher  should  form 
elevated  conceptions  <^  his  sphere  of  aciion,  and  he  should  aim  at  nothing  kss  than 
■jch  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  as  will  enable  him  to  govern,  to 
instract,  and  to  elevate  them  as  moral  beings,  as  these  several  acts  should  be  done. 

2.  He  should  seek  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the 
parents.  Though  the  advances  toward  this  point,  by  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette,  it 
vpould  seem,  should  be  made  by  the  parents  themselves —  (as  by  some  it  is  actually 
and  seasonably  done)  ^  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  taking  the  woiid  as  we  find  it,  the 
teacher  must  take  the  lead.  He  must  often  introduce  himself  uninvited  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells,  calling  at  their  homes  in  the  spirit  of  his  vocation,  and  con- 
vening with  them  freely  about  his  duty  to  their  children  and  to  themselves.  Every 
parent  of  course  will  feel  bound  to  exercise  courteous  civility  in  his  own  house, — 
and,  by  such  an  interview,  perhaps  a  difference  of  opinion,  a  prejudice,  or  a  snspio 
cion  may  be  removed,and  the  foundation  of  mutual  good  understanding  and  cordial- 
ity may  be  laid— 'if  done  in  a  right  spirit  it  certainly  will  be  laid  —  which  many 
little  troubles  can  never  shake.  It  may  be  very  useiid  to  have  an  interview  with  such 
parents  as  have  been  disturbed  by  some  administration  of  discipline  upon  members 
of  their  families.  Let  us  not  be  understood,  however,  to  recommend  that  the  teacher 
should  ever  go  to  the  parent  in  a  cringing,  unmanly  spirit.  It  would  probably  be  far 
heitrr  that  the  parties  should  ever  remain  entire  strangers,  than  that  their  meeting 
should  necessarily  be  an  occasion  of  humiliating  retraction  on  the  side  of  the  teacher. 
Neither  should  the  parents  ever  be  allowed  to  expect,  that  the  teacher  always  will, 
as  matter  of  duty,  come  to  their  confeMionaL  This  is  not  our  meaning.  But  in 
our  opinion  the  meeting  of  the  parties  as  men,  as  gentlemen,  as  christians,  as  coad- 
jutors for  the  child's  welfare,  will  always  be  attended  with  good  results. 

3.  He  should  he  willing  to  explain  all  his  plans  to  the  parents  of  his 
pupiU.  If  they  had  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  would  readily  and  fully  give  him 
a'l  the  facilities  for  cvrying  forward  lus  designs  without  explanation,  then,  perhaps, 
this  direction  might  not  be  necessary.  But  as  the  worid  is,  he  cannot  expect  spon«- 
taneous  confidence.  They  wish  to  know  his  designs,  -^  and  it  it  best  they  should  be 
Infonrned.  The  readiest  way  for  the  teacher  to  interest  them  in  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, will  be  freely  to  converse  with  them  concerning  the  measures  he  intends  to 
adopt.  If  his  plans  are  judicious,  he  of  course  can  show  good  reasons  why  they 
should  be  carried  into  effect ;  and. ps rents  in  general,  are  ready  to  listen  to  reason. 
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whea  it  is  directed  to  the  benefit  of  their  children.  Many  a  parent  upon  the  first 
annonncement  of  a  measure  in  school,  has  stoutly  opposed  it,  who  upon  a  little  con- 
versation with  the  teacher,  would  entertain  a  very  di^rent  opinion,  and  ever  after 
would  be  most  ready  to  countenance  and  support  it. 

It  seems  to  us  a  teacher  may  eafely  encourage  inquiry  into  all  his  movements  in 
school.  There  is  an  old  saying  —  in  our  opinion  a  mischievous  one  —  which  enjoins 
it  as  a  duty  apon  all,  to  "  tell  no  tales  out  of  school."  We  see  no  objection  to  the 
reverse  of  this.  Why  may  not  every  thing  be  told,  if  told  correctly  1  Would  it  not 
do  away  very  much  of  the  existing  suspicion  already  spoken  of,  if  it  were  understood 
that  there  was  no  mystery  about  the  school  7  Let  this  be  the  case,  and  the  teacher 
would  be  careful  never  to  do  anything,  or  say  anything,  which  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  have  related  to  the  parents,  or  even  to  be  wimeased  by  them.  We  would  that 
the  walls  of  our  school -rooms  were  transparent  as  you  look  inwards,  so  that  any  in- 
dividual unperceived  might  view  with  his  own  eyes  the  movements  within.  We  be- 
lieve there  has  already  been  too  much  mystery  within  our  school-rooms,  and  the 
sooner  we  have  daylight  the  better. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest,  that  the  teacher  should  encourage 
the  frequent  visitation  of  his  school,  by  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  When  this  takes 
place,  let  him  be  exceedingly  careful  that  he  does  not,  in  any  instance,  deviate  from 
his  accustomed  usages  on  their  account.  Let  all  the  recitations  and  explanations  be 
attended  to,  all  praises  and  reproofs,  all  rewards  and  punishments  be  as  feiihfuUy  and 
punctually  dispensed  as  if  no  person  were  present.  Such  visitations,  it  is  believed, 
would  be  highly  useful  under  such  circumstances.  But  if  the  teacher  make  them 
the  occasions  for  the  exercise,  before  his  school,  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy,  then 
no  good  results  may  be  expected.* 

4.  The  teacher  should  be  frank  in  all  his  representations  toparents, 
eoneerning  their  children.  This  is  a  point,  upon  which  many  teachers  most  la- 
mentably err.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  case, "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  If  an 
instructor  inform  a  parent  during  the  term,  that  his  son  is  making  rapid  progress,  or, 
as  the  phrase  is  —  "  doing  very  well," — he  excites  in  him  high  expectations ;  and 
if,  at  the  end  of  term,  it  turn  out  otherwise,  the  parent,  with  much  justice,  may  be 
expected  to  load  him  with  censure  instead  of  praise.  Let  a  particular  answer,  and 
a  true  otm,  always  be  given  to  the  inquiry — "How  does  my  son  get  along  1" 
The  parent  has  a  right  to  know,  and  a  teacher  has  no  right  to  disguise  any  of  the 
facta.  Sometimes  private  teachers  have  feared  the  loss  of  a  pupil,  and  have,  there- 
fore, used  some  ind^nite  expression,  which,  however,  the  doating  parent  is  usually 
ready  to  interpret  to  his  child's  advantage.  But  sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  appear, 
—  and  when  the  teacher  is  once  convicted  of  misrepresentation  in  this  particular, 
there  is  rarely  any  forgiveness  for  him.  For  this  reason  and  for  his  own  love  of  truth, 
for  his  own  reputation  and  for  the  child's  welfare,  he  should  keep  nothing  back.  Tell 
the  whole  story  plainly  and  frankly, — and  the  parent,  if  he  is  a  gentleman,  will 
thank  you  for  your  faithfulness  to  him ;  and  if  he  have  any  sense  of  justice,  he  will  be 
ready  to  co-operate  with  you  for  his  son's  improvement. 

The  main  duties,  which  the  teacher  directly  owes  to  the  parent,  we  think  we  have 
now  noticed.  He  should  study  faithfully  and  feelingly  the  relations  he  sustains  to 
his  pupils  and  their  friends ;  he  should  carefully  perform  every  known  duty  in  its 
time  and  after  its  manner,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Let  him 
do  this,  and  he  cAn  be  happy  in  his  own  mind.  Yet,  when  he  has  done  all  he  can 
do,  the  question  of  his  success  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  faaents  of  his 
% „___ 

*  The  question  has  been  started,  we  are  aware  —  "  Should  punishments  ever  be  inflieted  in 
the  presence  of  strangers  ?  "  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  If 
the  teacher  is  known  to  deviate  from  his  common  usages  on  such  occasions,  he  may  always  ex- 
pect more  or  less  idleness  and  confusion  when  he  has  visitors  in  his  room.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  pupils  know  vhere  to  find  Mm,  they  will  very  seldom  naed  reproof  or  correction  before 
strangers,    something,  however,  may  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
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scBoukBs.  They  mnst  come  forward  and  crown  the  woi k,  or  very  much  will,  after 
all, be  wanting. 

Let  us,  then,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the 

DUTIES  or  PARENTS. 

On  entering  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  feel  an  impulse  to  speak  plainly  and  feel- 
ingly. We  have  had  more  than  ten  years*  feeling  on  this  subject,  and,  if  we  have 
not  always  felt  right,  we  certainly  have,  at  times,  felt  Intensely.  It  will  be  difficult 
in  what  remains  of  this  address,  to  define  all  the  duties  of  parents.  It  will  be  oar 
object  to  speak  of  some,  such  as  most  strongly  suggest  themselves  to  our  mind. 

1.  Parents  should  always  reciprocate  the  attempts  of  the  teacher 
toward  a  mutual  understanding.  It  will  disceurage  the  most  faithful  instructor,  if 
at  the  outset,  he  meet  with  coldness  and  unconcern.  The  parents  should  never  for- 
get, that  the  teacher  is  their  appointed  coadjutor  for  the  time  being,  to  educate  their 
children,  —  and  as  they  love  their  oi&pring  and  desire  their  advantage,  so  they 
should  be  ready  to  encourasre  all  the  advances  which  he  may  make  toward  the  better 
understanding  of  their  wishes  and  intentions,  and  the  explanation  of  his  plans. 

2.  Parents  should  candidly  listen  to  the  plans  of  the  teacher  y  and, 
unless  they  care  manifestly  wrongs  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid 
him  in  the  execution  of  them.  We  say  unless  they  are  manifestly  wrong.  Many 
parents  suppose,  if  a  teacher's  modes  and  plans  are  not  the  6««/,  in  their  opinion  the 
very  hesty  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  help  them  forward.  But  we  say,  every 
teacher  may  not  have  the  wisdom  to  devise  abstractly  the  best  plans,  (for  all  teachers 
are  not  alike),  yet  most  likely  such  as  he  will  devise,  will  be  the  best  for  him.  He 
has  taken  much  time,  and  after  long  solicitude  and  many  desires  to  be  useful,  he  has 
fixed  upon  a  course — one,  which  under  all  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  him  the 

best.  Now  suppose  this  course  should  chance  to  strike  the  parents'  minds  unfavora- 
bly ;  shall  they  at  once  abandon  the  teacher,  give  up  all  hopes  of  benefit  from  the 
school,  and  withdraw  their  co-operation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  their  duty,  either  to  sug- 
gest a  "  more  excellent  way,'*  which  they  may  ever  do,  if  they  have  a  right  spirit, 
or  to  give  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  his  plans — such  as  they  are?  The 
teacher,  be  it  remembered,  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  school  for  the  time,  and  un- 
less his  services  And  hi^  plans ,  however  inferior  they  may  be,  are  rendered  useful, 
the  youth  are,  for  the  time,  to  be  the  losers.  Parents  may  be  as  particular  as  they 
pleaae  in  the  choice  of  their  teacher,  and  in  requiring  the  highest  rate  of  qualifica- 
tions ;  bat  after  they  have  appointed  him  their  teacher,  they  cannot  without  a  breach 
of  contract,  withhold  from  him  their  co-operation.  If  they  have  been  imposed  upon, 
— if  the  incumbent  is  found  to  be  absolutely  incompetent  for  his  office,  they  may  de- 
cently dismiss  him,  and  employ  another, — but  to  continue  a  teacher  in  office,  in 
iwhom  they  have  no  confidence,  and  whom  they  refiise  to  aid,  is  a  breach  of  good 
&ith ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  axiom  that  **  two  torongs  can  never  make  a  right." 

As  a  general  rule,  we  repe&t  it,  the  teacher's  own  plans  will  be  fonnd  decidedly 
the  best  for  him,  —  and  it  is  no  good  policy  for  parents,  upon  slight  causes,  to  at- 
tempt an  obtrusive  interfe'rence.  The  right  of  adopting  his  own  measures,  as  a  ge- 
neral thing,  should  be  conceded  to  the  teacher ;  and  all  parents  will  find  their  own 
interest  promoted  and  their  children's  advancement  accelerated,  in  cheerfully  aiding 
him. 

3.  They  should  thankfully  listen  to  the  teacher^ s  faithful  account 
of  their  children  ^  even  if  that  account  be  not  a  flattering  one.^- 
We  have  before  said,  that  the  teacher  should  be /ranA:,  always  telling  the  parents  the 
wh^le  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  This  must  sometimes  of  itself,  be  an  un- 
pleasant duty.  It  is  self-denying  enough  for  the  teacher  to  make  an  unfavorable 
statement  demanded  by  his  duty,  under  the  b^st  circumstances,—  and  the  trial  is  pe- 
culiarly severe  when  the  parent  receives  it  with  expressions  of  displeasure,  or  per- 
haps, of  undisguised  reproach.  Nothing  should  deter  the  teacher,  however,  from 
the  foithfiil  discharge  of  this  duty, ^- but  we  do  say,  hehasajustright  to  expect 
cordiality  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  parent  for  his  faithfulness,  w^hether 
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his  tale  be  bright  or  dark, — and  the  good  and  wise  parent  will  always  exhibit 
them. 

4.  Parents  should  visit  the  schools  which  their  children  attend, — 
Without  this,  they  can  have  no  very  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  school- 
room. Common  report  concerning  the  affairs  of  a  sohool,  is  not  always  correct.— 
By  visitiug  the  school,  parents  can  at  once  see,  if  the  teacher  is  honest,  the  compara- 
tive standing  of  their  children  ;  they  will  become  more  interested  in  the  objects  and 
business  of  the  school,  and,  what  will  be  of  infinite  worth  both  to  teacher  and  pupils, 
it  will  convince  them  all,  that  the  parents  have  some  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
improvement  made  there.  The  pupils  will  be  quickened  to  diUgence,and  the  teacher 
to  activity  and  faithfulness, — and  is  not  the  rate  of  purchase  very  low,  when  the  ad- 
vantage is  so  great  1 

-5.  Parents  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  supply  the  required 
bookt  and  apparatus  fw  the  school.  The  teacher  cannot  work  without  tools  ;  the 
parent  ought  not  to  expect  it.  If  a  parent  has  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  a 
call  for  a  new  book,  he  should  at  once  see  the  teacher, — but  never  should  he  send 
an  uncivil  or  angry  message  by  the  child.  An  interview  of  five  minutes  may  put 
the  matter  peaceably  at  rest,  and  save  both  parties  much  unpleasant  feeling.  Be- 
sides, school  books  are  now  leas  expensive  than  formerly.  The  parent  in  most  cases 
can  better  afford  to  buy  a  book,  than  to  spend  his  time  in  talk  about  it.  Often  the 
pupil  loses  more  by  delay  in  one  week,  than  the  value  of  the  book  many  thnes  told,— 
for  there  is  no  estimating  improt>etnent  by  dollars  and  cents.  We  grant,  the  multi- 
plication and  frequent  change  of  school-books  are  a  great  and  sore  evil, — but  this 
at  least  is  not  the  fauh  of  the  instructor  ;  and  no  good  can  possibly  come  of  dis- 
puting a  question  with  him,  which  in  reality,  has  been  settled  already  by  the  school 
commitie« 

6.  Parents  should  see  that  their  children  are  decently  clothed,  and 
cleanly  in  their  persons.  This  duty  belongs  mainly  to  the  mother,— and  her  cha- 
racter may  very  readily  be  seen,  as  reflected  in  the  persons  of  her  children.  The 
leacher  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  parents  a  faithful  performance  of  this  duty.  He 
ought  not  to  be  insulted  with  fUthiness,  and  surely  he  need  not,  so  long  as  soft  water 
falls  in  rich  abundance  from  the  heavens, —  and  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb  are 
po.'«s8sed  by  every  family.  He  can  have  no  heart  to  come  in  contact  with  pupils, 
who  are  sometimes  so  sadly  neglected  in  this  particular.  This  point  however  is  so 
obvious,  that  we  ne<sd  not  waste  words  upon  it. 

7.  Parents  are  hmind  to  secure  the  constant  attendance  of  their 
children.  This  is  no  trifling  article  of  their  duty.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  to 
be  named,  which  contributefl  so  largely  to  the  perplexities  of  the  teacher  and  to  the 
injury  of  our  public  schools,  as  irregular  attendiance.  Downright  sickness  of  the 
cl^ld  is  a  good  excuse  for  aosence  from  school, — and  perhaps  we  may  add,  in  some 
instances,  illness  in  the  family.  But  beyond  these,  it  seems  to  us  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  for  keeping  a  scholar  from  his  school. 

It  is  heart-sickening  to  witness  for  what  trifling  causes  many  of  the 
children  are  kept  «.way  from  our  schools.  Frequently  it  happens,  that 
some  unimportant  errand,  as  trifling — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  be 
specific — as  the  purchase  of  a  centos  worth  of  yeasty  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  half  day's  absence  from  school — an  injury  done  to  the  child's 
mind,  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Who  can 
com|>ute  the  amount  of  idle  habits  of  study,  having  their  foundations 
in  that  indifference  to  education,  which,  for  some  trifling  errand 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  the  value  of  a  dime— oftener,  however,  to  less 
than  a  cent,  permits  the  child  to  be  away  from  his  class,  and  thus 
practically  teaches  him  to  consider  his  school  as  a  very  cheap  affair. 

Every  school,  if  the  teacher  would  lay  out  his  strength  to  advan- 
tage, should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  classified.     His  mind,  as  far 
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as  practicable,  must  act  upon  masses  of  mind.  But  irregularity  of 
attendance  is  most  ruinous  to  classification «  A.  scholar,  by  being  ab- 
sent one  half  the  time,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  is,  to  all  the  iaient» 
and  purposes  of  the  school,  absent  all  the  time*  One  day  he  is  absent, 
and  of  course,  loses  all  that  day's  lessons ;  the  next  day  he  is  present, 
but  is  still  deficient  in  his  lessons,  because,  as  he  says  to  his  teacher, 
**  [  was  absent  yesterday,  and  not  knowing  where  to  study,  I  have 
not  studied  at  all !"  Again  he  is  absent — again  he  is  present ;  the 
same  result  follows,  and  at  the  week's  end  he  has  learned  nothing  a» 
It  should  be  learned.     Such  is  the  effect  upon  the  pupi7  himself. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  now  half  told.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
school — the  teacher  must  consider  him  such ;  and  as  the  parenis  of 
meh  pupils  often  make  fair  promises  for  the  future,  the  teacher  feels 
bounds  if  possible,  to  keep  him  along  with  his  class.  To  effect  this, 
the  class  must  be  of\en  yut  hack  on  his  account,  which  operates  as  a 
severe  discouragement  to  them.  Sometimes  the  instructor  is  obliged 
to  devote  particular  attention  to  this  scholar  singly,  by  which  the  other 
pupils  are  robbed  of  the  proportion  of  his  time  which  is  their  due,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  sufier  an  injury  the  most  of  all  unpleasant, — for 
when  scholars,  who  are  always  at  their  post,  have  learned  their  les^ 
sons  well,  it  is  cruel  in  the  last  degree,  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  showing  their  faith  fulness^— the  pleasure  of  a  good 
iBcitation. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  teacher— the  unthought  of  teacher  is  not 
made  of  iron  or  brass.  His  patience  being  so  frequently,  so  thought-' 
lessly,  and  so  unnecessarily  taxed,  and  his  best  efforts  being  so  iil  re- 
quited, he  may — unless  he  is  superhuman,  he  certainly  must — rela^^ 
hi«  exertions.  He  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  series  of  weeks 
or  months,  after  having  labored  faithfully  without  success,  to  maintain 
his  interest  and  efficiency  under  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  of 
the  case.  As  soon  as  his  spirits  flag,  the  whole  school  will  impercep- 
tibly catch  the  feeling,  and  they  all  are  the  sufferers.  This  is  not  an 
extreme  case ;  it  is  not  a  fancy  picture  ;  it  is  not  speculation.  It  rs 
History  !  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  it  is  the  exact  history 
of  most  of  our  public  schools  f 

Can  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  should  earnestly  urge,  that  parents 
should  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  this  particular  ?  And  shall  it 
ever  be,  that  for  some  irifling  *♦  errand,^* — (we  have  of\en  wished  the 
word  were  "expunged"  from  our  language,)  which,  by  early  rising, 
might  as  well  be  done  long  before  school  hours  ;  or  for  some  pretext 
originating  in  the  imbecility  or  lack  of  forethought  of  our  children's 
Mutunil  guardiano  must  U  ever  he^  that  the  teacher's  life  shall  be  a 
life  of  perplexity,  and  the  design  of  our  public  school  system  be  so  far 
frustrated  f 

What  has  been  said  of  irregular  attendance  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  want  of  punctuality  to  the  hour  of  opening  the  school.  The 
reasons  for  taroinefls,  if  possible,  are  often  more  futile  than  those  for 
entire  absence.  The  effects  upon  the  school  are  nearly  the  same ;  for 
the  current  proverb,  "  better  late  than  never,"  will  hardly  hold  in  this 
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case.  But  the  effects  of  tardiness  are  most  disastrous  upon  the  child. 
He  is  allowed  to  be  his  ovon  teacher  of  a  roost  deleterious  lesson.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  he  strictly  punctual  b.s  other- 
wise ;  and  the  parent,  who  will  not  lay  the  foundation  of  a  habit  so 
valuable  in  a  child,  when  it  can  be  done  without  cost,  deserves  not  the 
privilege  of  being  a  parent  f  He  betrays  his  trust ;  he  injures  his 
own  child ! 

6.  Parents  should  he  slow  in  condemning  the  teacher  for  supposed 

faults.  This  is  a  point  on  which  many  are  very  apt  to  act  wrong.  Too  oiteo  is  it 
thecasejthat  a  teacher  is  tried,  condemned  and  ;m&/tcZy  executed,  without  even  a 
hearing.  Some  troublesome,  precocious  youth,  who  has,  it  may  be  very  justly,  re- 
ceived some  proportionate  reward  for  his  dark  deeds,  determines  on  revenge.  He  im- 
mediately tells  bis  story  to  any  who  will  hear  it.  If  his  parents  are  inconsiderate, 
and  encourage  him  to  go  on,  he  is  tempted  to  overreach  the  truth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  stop  ^ort  of  it  on  the  other,  till  he  succeeds  in  having  the  combustible  mate- 
rials around  him  lighted  into  a  flame.  Such  a  fire  is  seldom  kindled  without  mostse- 
verely  scathing  somebody  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  those  most  burned,  are 
they  who  apply  the  match  and  fiin  the  flame. 

The  truth  is,  few  parents  are  capable  of  judging  at  the  first  blush  upon  the  merits 
of  a  case,  which  they  have  not  witnessed.  They  have  strong  partialities  in  iavor  of 
the  complainant ;  and  then  they  have  but  very  inadequate  views  of  the  difliculties» 
'the  untold  and  untellable  difficulties,  with  which  the  teacher  must  daily  contend. 

We  undertake  to  say,  that  parents  often  expect  more  of  a  teacher,  than  he  can 
possibly  accomplish.  They  expect  him  to  advance  their  children  in  learning,  with- 
out making  the  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of  abilities  which  his  pupils  por- 
sesB.  Every  parent  wishes  his  son  to  be  foremost  in  improvement,  and  he  expects 
it,  because  he  wishes  it.  At  the  same  time  he  expects  the  school  to  be  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  good  order,  because  in  his  family,  where,  perhaps,  he  has  but  one  child,  he 
has  never  known  any  insurmountable  outrage.  He  forgets,  that  probably  fifty  other 
parents  are  expecting  for  their  children,  as  much  as  he  for  his, — and  that  the  teacher 
is  laboring  in  laudable  ambition  to  do  faithfully,  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him,  with 
some  three  or  four  scores  of  individuals,  whooe  tempers  and  capacities  and  habits 
are  as  different  as  their  countenances. 

In  judging  of  the  teachers  government,  the  parent  commonly  compares  it  with 
his  own  family  discipline, — because  the  family  is  the  only  community  with  which 
he  is  acquainted,  at  all  analogous  to  the  school.  He  forgets,  perhaps,  his  own  recent 
fit  of  impatience,  even  among  his  little  circle  of  some  half  a  dozen  ;  and  wonders  at 
the  unrestrained  and  unrestrainable  temper  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
not  quite  self-possessed  in  his  school  of  a  hundred. 

But  the  analogy  does  not  hold  between  the  family  and  the  school.  The  parent 
has  authority  in  the  premises,  from  which,  to  all  intents,  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  his 
children  know  it.  He  has  several  rooms  at  his  command  for  solitary  confinement, 
or  for  solitary  reproof  and  reasoning.  He  has  sole  command  of  the  "  st<^  of  life  " 
in  his  community,  which  he  can  deal  out  in  measured  quantities,  with  water,  to  be 
taken  alone,  or  he  can  withhold  it  altogether  till  submission  is  quietly  yielded  ! — 
Moreover,  he  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  perfectly,  the  disposition  of  each  subject 
of  his  authority,  and  may  always  proceed  advisedly  in  the  adaptation  of  his  disci- 
pline. He  has  ample  leisure  for  the  purpose ;  for,  if  his  bonnesB  be  pressing  during 
the  day,  he  can  postpone  the  whole  matter  till  the  calm  and  silent  hour  of  evening, 
when,  unexcited  and  undisturbed,  he  may  pursue  his  steady  purpose.  With  all  these 
advantages  it  would  be  strange,if  a  parent  could  not  govern  his  own  household  well, 
and  that,  too,  toithout  much  resort  to  the  rod.  The  parent  may  well  wonder  at  him- 
sslfj  if  he  have  nbt  good  discipline. 

But  the  case  is  not  thus  with  the  teacher.  His  authority  in  these  latter  daya,  is 
somewhat  questionable.  He  usually  has  but  one  room  for  his  use,  and  that  one  often 
too  small  even  for  the  pursuit  of  the  more  quiet  duties  of  the  school.  He  has  no 
prison,— and  if  he  had,  he  has  no  authority  to  confhir  beyond  his  usual  school  hours. 
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H«  has  no  "  bread  and  water'*  to  diBpense  or  to  withhold.  He  cannot,  nnleaa  hia 
discemmeDt  ia  sapematoral,  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  each  pu- 
pil, and  hence  he  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  liable  to  miqudgment  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  means.  He  has  no  leisure.  He  must  work  all  the  time ;  for  his  reputation 
depends  upon  his  success  in  teaching.  He  •«  expected  to  advance  each  pupil  daily. 
He  has  not  the  time  to  adjust  all  his  measures  by  deliberate  reflection.  He  cannot 
always  put  off  the  case.  His  community  probably  may  need  the  immediate  check 
his  punishment  will  give,  —  and  if  he  should  neglect  to  work  the  pump,  the 
ridp  would  probably  sink,  and  bury  him  and  his  in  the  waves  of  insufierable  con- 
fusion. 

Consider  well  the  life  of  the  teacher.  He  must  apply  himself  constantly,  and  often 
to  numberleas  things  at  the  same  time.  We  have  been  told,  I  know,  that  the  teacher 
"  should  never  do  bat  one  thing  at  the  same  time."  But  this  is  impossible.  Two  things 
he  must  always  do  at  once ;  he  must  govern  and  inetruet.  He  never  can  do  the  lat- 
ter without  having  his  mind  on  the  former.  It  is  this  double  attention  which  makes 
hia  life  a  weary  one.  He  might  govern  with  comparative  ease,  if  his  duty  ended 
there.  The  instruction  would  be  delightfid,  if  that  could  be  pursued  alone.  But  they 
must  go  together.  With  respect  to  the  one,  not  a  mistake  must  pass  unnoticed.  Every 
error  in  declension  or  conjugation,  in  orthography  or  calculation,  in 
matter  or  manner,  must  be  detected  and  set  right ; — and  at  the  same 
time,  the  stolen  whisper  must  be  heard,  the  clandestine  plaything  must 
be  captured,  the  incipient  plot  must  be  discovered,  the  arch  trick  must 
be  anticipated,  the  idler  must  be  watched,  the  wayward  reproved  and 
set  right,  and  the  stubborn  and  the  impudent — the  coarse  and  the  tur- 
bulent Aust  be  subdued.  All  these  things  must  go  together ;  they  ean- 
not  be  separated.  Then,  in  ordinary  schools,  unforeseen  perplexities 
will  arise.  One  boy  has  lost  his  book ;  another  has  lef\  his  at  home  ; 
another  makes  a  clamorous  complaint  of  some  injury  done  him  by  his 
next  neighbor ;  a  fourth  is  too  warm  and  opens  the  window ;  a  fifth 
is  too  cold  and  immediately  shuts  it,  or  applies  to  the  teacher  for  lib- 
erty to  do  so.  Add  to  these  the  perplexities  occasioned  by  late  attend- 
ance and  frequent  absence  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  ma- 
ny other  things  literally  <*  too  numerous  to  mention^^^  and  who  can 
wonder,  that  the  teacher  should  sometimes  be  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the 
hest  mode  of  proceedure  in  his  discipline  ? 

We  name  not  these  things  to  complain  of  our  lot  as  a  teacher.  Thai  itfter  all  is 
the  profession  of  our  choice.  But  we  name  them  to  show  why  the  parent  should  be 
stow  in  condemning  the  teacher  for  supposed  faults.  It  seems  to  us,  if  parents 
woold  but  T^Uety  tbey  would  be  exceedingly  slow  to  decide  against  the  instructor 
without  a  hearing,  "  as  the  manner  qf  some  is." 

9.  When  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  wrong,  parents  should  possess 
aforgimmg  spirit.  It  is  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Great  Teacher,  Uiat  we  should  lots 
our  enemies,  and  that  we  should  forgive  their  trespasses  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
Bat  how  imrely  is  there  any  such  thing  as  forgiveness  for  the  faults  of  a  teacher. 
^  He  has  done  wrong  —  turn  him  out,**  is  the  gratuitous  decision  of  almost  all 
who  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  schoolmaster.  Is  he  their  enemy? 
thsn  they  shonld  forgive.  But  he  is  not  their  enemy.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
he  has  erred  in  the  midst  of  well-meaning ;  he  has  erred  because  he  was  perplexed 
beyond  the  sustainiog  power  of  humanity  !  Surely  then  he  deserves  your  com- 
passion rather  than  your  rebuke.  Show  to  him  the  kind  spirit,  give  to  him  the  sup- 
port he  needs,  second  his  reproofs,  if  need  be,  hispnnishments,  give  no  countenance 
to  the  ofEemding  and  ofiended  pupil,  no  occasion  for  others  to  expect  yonr  sympathy 
if  they  offend  and  find  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  —  and  you  do  that 
for  the  teacher,  which  he  has  a  right,  as  your  fellow-citizen  and  yonr  fellow- 
christian,  to  expect  from  you,  and  that  for  the  school  which  its  best  interest  demands. 
We  add  biU  oaa  thing  nuire.    PmrstOs  should  give  to  tstKhers  their  sympathy.^ 
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Some  paraots,  ready  to  meet  and  defray  the  reqaiaite  expenaee  of  their  chilJren'a 
tuition,  ready  to  co-operaie  with  the  teacher  in  all  laudable  plans  and  aims  for  (he 
wellare  of  biapupiU,  are  still  lamentably  deficient  in  this  one  christian  grace  and 
▼irtue.  They  seem  to  have  no  conception  that  he  has  wants  like  other  men,  that 
time  with  its  free  use  and  unfettered  enjoyment  is  also  to  hJm  a  blessed  commodity; 
that  confinement  within  the  four  walls  of  a  schoolroom,  month  alier  month,  does 
not  necessarily  leave  him  no  tastes  beyond.  They  seem  not  to  realise,  that  the 
teacher  has  nerves  that  need  relaxation,  languid  pulses  to  be  revived,  and  wasting 
strength  to  be  renewed  ;  and  they  caa,  and  not  unfrequently  do,  grudge  the  limit- 
ed vacations,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  bis  crippled  energies  and 
exhausted  bodv.  We  repeat  it,  we  claim  the  sympathy,  the  spootaneons,  gratehil 
svmpaihy  of  the  parents,  sympathy  for  the  perplexiUes>  the  toils,  the  nameless  tri* 
all  that  overtask  the  mind,  unnerve  the  frame,  and  wear  down  the  strength  of  the 
studious,  faithful,  devoted  teacher. 

There  is  something  cheering  and  animating  in  the  cordiality  of  soul,  which  it  is 
in  tha  parent's  power  to  exercise  toward  the  instructor.  If  they  have  not  the  time 
for  the  visitation  of  the  school,  or  the  supposed  qualifications  for  the  examination 
of  their  children  in  their  studies,  they  certainly  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much 
to  make  the  teacher's  life  a  pleasanter  one ;  they  can  give  to  tiim  some  tokens  of 
kindly  interest  in  his  success,  and  of  a  willingness  to  cheer  him  along  his  toilsome 
way.  And  let  the  teacher  see  that  his  labors  are  appreciated,  hisduties  and  difficul- 
ties properly  estimated,  his  plans  coidially  acquiesced  in  and  promoted,  his  acts 
candidly  judged,  kiMfauUst  (and  it  will  be  very  wondeiAil  after  all  if  he  have  not 
many  of  these),  ftiirly  considered  and  heartily  overlooked  ^  and  he  wrnld  be  annn- 
gratefnl,  soulless  piece  of  humanit>,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  devote  his  strength 
to  the  last  remnant  of  energy,  to  requite  the  confidence,  and  answer  the  jus^  expect- 
ations of  those  for  whom  he  labors. 

Let  parents  give  their  sympathy  and  co-operation  to  the  teachers  of  their  child- 
ren, and  the  profession  would  soon  be  filled  with  devoted  and  talented  men,  who 
would  be  willing  to  Upe  and  die  in  their  work ;  and  when  from  their  last  pillow  they 
should  cast  back  a  lingering  look  to  the  scene  of  their  labors,  the  rosea  would  am" 
ply  coneetd  the  sharpett  thorns. 
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SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

The  Boards  of  School  Directors  in  this  State  are  now  organized  for 
the  ensuing  school  year.  The  newly  appointed  members  haye  been 
inducted  into  office  in  accordance  with  that  section  of  the  School 
Laws  whicl^  provides  *<  that  Directors  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
their  electioQ)  meet  and  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  office,  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  they  shall  have  beea 
elected,  and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability  promote  the  true  interests  of 
educaiion  in  their  respective  districts." 

By  the  law  of  the  Slate,  the  general,  interests  and  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  common  schools,  is  entrusted  to  them.  They  are  not 
merely  the  Trustees  or  guardians,  but  the  Directors  of  these  schools* 
They  are  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  schools  and  the 
instruction  given  in  them,  and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
government. 

Let  us  then  briefly  consider,  first,  the  responsibilities,  and  second, 
the  duties  of  this  corps  of  27,000  officers,  employed  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  our  school  system,  and  posted  on  duty  in  each  of  the  9,000 
school  districts. 

THEIR   RESPONSIBILITIES. 

These  may  be  viewed  in  several  points  of  light.  They  are  en- 
trusted with  the  dbbursement  of  the  School  Funo,  amounting,  to  more 
than  $287,000  ;  and  to  this  the  amount  which  will  be  rais^  by  tax 
in  the  several  districts,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  repairs  of  school 
houses,  fuel  and  the  board  of  Teachers,  and  we  shall  have  the  sum  of 
Jire  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  entrusted  to  them. 

2.  To  them  is  committed  the  supervision  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  the  692,000  children  and  youth  in  the  State  who  de- 
pend for  all  their  systematic  education,  in  literature  and  science,  if 
not  in  morals,  on  the  common  school.     And  here  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  of  these  692,000  youth,  one  sixteenth,  or  43,000,  are  to 
attend  school  during  the  coming  year  for  the  first  time, — that  the  Jirst 
impression  upon  their  minds  in  relation  to  all  the  ends  and  memtis  of 
education  is  to  be  made  by  the  Teachers  whom  these  Directors  shall 
•elect  and  employ ;  and  that  this  impression,  whether  favorable  or  ' 
unfavorable,  will  most  probably  be  as  lasting  as  the  mind  itself.  Again, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  an  equal  number,  (43,000),  will  during 
this  year  attend  school  for  the  last  timCj  and  that  at  its  close,  they* 
will  go  forth  with  what  of  knowledge  and  mental  culture  they  may, 
have  acquired,  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  life ;  and,  that  of  this 
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Dumber  some  20,000  are  to  come  into  full  possegsion  of  the  right  of 
saffrage,  so  generally  regarded  as  the  highest  gifl  which  any  govern- 
ment, in  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  can  confer  on  its  subjects. 

THEIR   DUTIES. 

1.  Theif  are  to  see  thai  suitable  School-Houses  are  erected  or 

prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school^  to  see  that  they  are 
supplied  with  the  furniture  and  conveniences  necessary  ;  that  they  are 
clean,  wholesome  and  commodious  within,  properly  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated, and  that  they  are  neat  and  inviting  without,  not  repulsive  and 
odious. 

2.  They  are  to  select  and  secure  competent  Teachers^  per!K>ns  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  employment,  and  who  respect  it  as  an  hon- 
orable calling;  not  those  who  resort  to  it  for  the  sake  of  compensation 
alone,  or  from  the  want  of  other  employment,  but  those  who  delight 
in  it — who  prefer  it  to  any  other  occupation  whatever.  In  order  to 
secure  the  services  of  such,  they  are  to  see  that  they  are  proper- 
ly paid  for  their  labors,  not  hired  for  the  smallest  possible  pit- 
tance, but  rewarded  so  that  they  shall  feel  that  their  services  are  val- 
ued— that  something,  aye,  much  is  expected  from  them.  It  is  the 
poorest  policy  imaginable,  to  cheapen  a  competent  laborer  in  any  em- 
ployment. Nothing  has  a  more  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  spirit  and 
the  energies  of  an  individual,  than  the  conviction  that  his  services  are 
lightly  esteemed.  What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  should  ex- 
pect to  employ  a  West  or  a  Reynolds  to  paint  his  portrait  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  of  the  Congress  which  should  vote  to  a  Chantry  or  a 
Powers  twenty*five  dollars  for  a  statue  designed  for  the  Rotunda  I 

3.  It  is  their  duty  to  superintend  all  the  interests  of  the  schools ; 
to  visit  them  frequently,  if  not  statedly,  so  frequently  that  neitiier 
teacher  nor  pupils  shall  have  any  reason  to  expect  that  a  day,  much  less 
a  week,  shall  pass  without  a  visit  from  some  one  of  them. 

4.  It  is  theirs  to  give  character  and  dignity  to  the  schools, — that 
character  which  they  must  possess  in  order  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  L)o  any  enquire  how  this  may  be  done  f 
After  they  have  seen  that  the  school-house  is  prepared  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  that  proper  fuel  has  been  provided,  and  a  competent 
teacher  employed ;  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  term  to  com- 
mence, instead  of  allowing  the  teacher  to  go  unattended  to  the  school- 
house,  let  the  Directors,  together  with  as  many  of  the  parents  as  can 
be  induced  to  go,  repair  with  the  teacher  to  the  school-room, — 
at  the  proper  hour  let  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  call  the  school  to 
order, — hder  alludine  to  the  appointment  of  himself  and  his  associates 
to  the  office  they  hold,  let  him  specify  the  duties  incumbent  on  them, 
— state  that  they  have  employed  a  teacher,— enumerate  theohjectsthey 
have  in  view  in  sustaining  a  school — the  objects  at  which  the  pupils 
who  attend  should  aim — the  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed— 
what  they  expect  of  the  teacher — what  of  the  scholars — that  they 
hold  every  scholar  responsible  for  good  behavior,  for  the  improvement 
ef  his  time,  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  to  them — \im  if  any  attend 
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school  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  improvement,  it  is  their  du- 
ty to  see  that  they  reform,  or  else  dismiss  them  from  the  school — show 
them  that  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  teacher  whom  they  have  employ* 
ed  is  a  token  of  disrespect  to  them^  and  to  the  District  who  have  ap- 
pointed them,  and  that  so  long  as  the  teacher  remains  in  the  school  by 
their  authority,  it  will  be  so  regarded. 

AiW  these  or  similar  views  have  been  presented,  let  the  teacher 
be  introduced  to  the  school,  (who,  if  thought  proper,  may  rise  in  to- 
ken of  respect ;)  he  may  then  present  such  remarks  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  the  Directors,  parents  and  pupils ;  and  af\erward  proceed 
to  form  the  classes  and  organize  the  school  in  the  presence  of  the 
DiredorOj  who  should  remain  during  the  forenoon  session. 

Some  may  smile  at  the  formalities  here  described,  and  think  them 
nselefls,  or  at  least  uncalled  for.  But  a  similar  course  is  invariably 
porsoed  in  higher  bchools  and  colleges,  and  it  has  been  frequently 
adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  public  or  common  schools  in  many  of 
otir  larger  villages  and  cities.  What  recently  appointed  President  or 
Professor  in  any  College  ever  walked  unattendea  into  the  chapel  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  called  on  the  students  to  be  seated,  an- 
nooncing  that  he  had  been  appointed  their  instructor  f  Would  any 
college  officer,  who  should  do  it,  be  received  otherwise  than  with  a  hiss 
or  a  smile  of  derision  f 

If,  then,  something  of  ceremony,  or  at  least  of  propriety  and  de- 
rency  is  appropriate  in  higher  institutions,  why  not  in  the  People*s 
CoUegef  Can  any  doubt  that  it  would  do  much  toward  giving  charac* 
ier  and  dignity  to  the  school-^that  it  would  give  respectability  to  the 
teacher,  aii^  establish  his  authority  on  a  basis  not  easily  shaken — that 
it  would  do  much  toward  restraining  that  class  of  scholars  who  make 
most  of  the  disturbance  in  school — ^that  it  would  do  more  toward  pre- 
venting all  the  various  mischiels  common  in  the  school-room  than  any 
single  thing  could  do  t 

SCHOOL    EXAMINERS. 

Ut  the  School  Laws  the  County  Examiners  are  made  the  judges  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  those  who  propose  to  teach, — 
on  them  therefore  more  than  on  any  other  class  of  persons,  will  de- 
pend the  qualifications,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  those  who  instruct 
our  youth.  If  they  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  qualifications,  it  will 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  elevate  the  character  of  all  who  teach.  We 
would  respecf fully  suggest  to  them  the  importance  of  requiring  in  all 
candidates  for  the  office,  in  addition  to  an  unexceptionable  moral  cha- 
racter, a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  they  are  to 
teach,  and  especially  with  the  elementary  studies.  They  should  be 
qualified,  not  merely  to  hear  recitations  in  the  several  studies,  but  to 
teach  them ;  that  is,  to  communicate  instruction  in  them  in  a  system- 
atic and  intelligible  manner,  even  if  there  were  no  text  books  in 
echool.  Too  much  of  thoroughness,  in  every  department  of  study, 
;  be  required. 
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TEACHERS  OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

As  one  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  and  feeling  a  deep  inter* 
est  in  your  success,  we  would  address  a  word  to  you.  We  feel  that 
on  the  12,000  persons  who  will  be  employed  in  teaching  common 
schools  the  coming  year,  is  resting  an  amount  of  responsibility,  which 
is  seldom  properly  appreciated.  To  you  will  be  entrusted,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  the  formation  of  the  minds  and  the  morals  of 
692,000  of  the  youth  of  Ohio. 

What  they  become  under  your  instruction  and  guardianship,  they 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  remain  through  life.  You  therefore 
have  in  your  hands  the  formaticm  of  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
soon  to  constitute  the  people  of  this  State,  to  enact  as  well  as  obey  the 
lavs,  and  to  give  it  character  at  home  and  abroad.  What  a  momen- 
tous responsibility  then  is  youis!  How  important  is  it,  that  you  be 
prepared  to  discharge  all  your  duties  before  your  own  consciences,  and 
the  higher  tribunal  of  Him  who  bestowed  the  capabilities  for  useful- 
ness you  possess! 

The  tim.:  has  passed  when  either  ignorance  or  inefficiency  can 
teach  with  acceptance,  as  they  never  could  with  success.  The  only 
course  lor  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  any  station  whatever,  is  to  pre- 
pare themselves  fully  for  the  work, — ^to  adopt  and  firmly  fix  their 
principles  of  action — to  obtain  and  maintain  that  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character  which  becomes  the  employment,  and  wl.ich  if  it  is 
not  now,  will  soon  be  required  of  all  who  engage  in  the  profession. 

The  work  of  moral  culture  and  elevation  above  named,  must  be 
performed  in  the  recesses  of  your  own  souls,  and  should  be  nothing 
short  of  a  subjection  of  all  your  voluntary  powers  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  gave  them,  and  a  dedication  of  all  your  energies  to  the  promotion 
of  his  glory  and  the  well-being  of  mankind.  As  an  aid  in  obtaining 
that  intellectual  character  so  essential  to  your  success,  the  following, 
suggestions  may  be  of  service  to  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  high  of- 
fice of  Teacher  :  — 

1.  He  should  acquire  a  thoroughly  no  wledge  of  all  the  branches  he 
expects  to  teach,  and  more  particularly,  of  the  elementary  branches. 
There  is,  almost  universally,  among  teachers,  a  lack  of  thorough  ac- 
quointance  with  these  branches,  and  a  disposition  to  pass  over  them  as 
easily  as  possible.  This,  every  good  teacher,  and  indeed  every  sensi- 
ble man,  knows  to  be  entirely  wrong.  No  teacher  can  be  too  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  Reading,  Orthography,  English  Grammar,Ger 
ography,  and  Arithmetic  ;,.and  the  sooner  School  Examiners  and  Di- 
rectors regard  a  familiarity  with  these  as  an  indispensable  requisite  ia 
the  teacher,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  schools. 

2.  To  a  knowledge  of  theso,  the  teacher  should  add  an  acquaintanct» 
with  as  many  of  the  sciences,  or  higher  departments  of  science,  as  his. 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  this,  too,  if  he  aimsni  higher  than  the 
district  school.  To  all  the  younger  pupils,  the  teacher  is  the  fountain 
of  knowledge — lo  him,  rather  than  to  the  book,  do  they  look  for  instruc- 
tion. Many  of  the  facts  of  Geometry  are  far  more  intelligible  and  in« 
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structing  to  young  minds,  than  the  first  lessons  of  Arithmetic — many 
of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  History,  than  the  terms  and  definitions  of 
Geography.  His  instructions  and  illustrations,  if  well-timed,  unlike  the 
o(\-read  lessons  of  their  books,  have  always  the  charm  of  novelty,  and 
it  if  his  high  privilege  to  bring  forth  from  his  own  well-stored  mind, 
lessons  of  wisdom,  which  are  always  eagerly  and  gratefully  received* 

3.  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  excellent  works 
on  education  and  the  science  of  teaching,  which  have  been  published 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Among  these  may. be  mentioned  Palmer's 
** Teachers' Manual."  ** The  School  and  School-Master,"  "Abbot's 
Teacher,"  " The  Teacher  Taught,"  *' Hall's  Lectures,"  "Smith's 
History  of  Education,"  and  others  named  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Journal.  With  such  works  the  teacher  cannot  be  too  familiar— he 
should  read  and  study  them  before  entering  upon  his  duties ;  indeed 
he  should  no  more  think  of  teaching  without  reading  them,  than  the 
lawyer  would  expect  to  practice  before  reading  Blackstone  and  Kent, 
or  the  physician  while  a  stranger  to  Bell  and  Eberle. 

4.  As,  in  addition  to  his  standard  elementary  works,  the  lawyer  has 
his  Reporter  and  Journal :  the  physician  his  Journal,  Medical  a!nd 
Surgical ;  the  Divine  bis  Repositories  and  Reviews ;  and  the  artist 
his  record  of  recent  inventions  and  discoveries ;  so  the  teacher,  that 
he  may  know  what  improvements  are  making  in  his  profession,  should 
be  a  regular  reader  ot  some  of  the  valuable  Educational  Periodicals 
DOW  published,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

PERIODICALS    DEVOTED  TO   EDUCATION. 

When  this  Journal  was  commenced,  there  were  in  the  Union  four 
Periodicals  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education  ; — the  '*  Common 
School  Journal,"  edited  by  Hon.  H.  Mann,  and  published  semi-month- 
ly, at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  at  $1,00  per  annum;  —the 
"  N.  Y.  District  School  Journal,"  published  monthly  in  Albany,  at 
fifty  cents  per  annum  ,  — the  *'  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction,"  edited  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  and  published  in  Provi- 
dence, at  fifty  cents  per  annum  ;  and  the  "  Teacher's  Advocate,"  pub- 
lished weekly  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  $2,00  per  annum. 

Since  the  first  of  July,  the  publication  of  the  following  papers,  de- 
voted wholly  or  m  part  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  been  com* 
menced.  The  "  Essex  County  Constellation,"  published  weekly  by 
John  S.  Foster  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  at  $1,50  per  annum ;  —  the 
''  Michigan  School  Journal,"  edited  by  M.  M.  Baldwin  and  T.  S.  My- 
rick,  to  be  published  semi-monthly  after  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  at  $1,00  per  year ;  —  the  "  Common  School  Advo- 
cate," edited  by  H.  F.  Weiit,  and  published  semi-monthly  in  Indiana- 
polis,  la.,  at  $1,00  per  year;  and  "The  Student  and  Young  Tutor,*' 
edited  by  J.  S.  Derman,  and  puolished  monthly  in  New  York,  at  fifty 
cents  per  year. 

What  other  papers  may  have  been  commenced,  which  have  not  been 
forwarded  to  us,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
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STATISTICS   COMPILED   FROM 
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In 

JXn. 

Ities,  *». 
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Maine, 

501,793 

13 

266 

8,477 

164,477 

173,220 

N.  Hampshire 

284,574 

22 

433 

5,799 

83,632 

89,864 

Massachusetts 

737,699 

8 

769 

16,746 

160,257 

177,772 

Rhode  Island, 

108,830 

24 

324 

3,664 

17,355 

21,343 

Connecticut,.. 

309,976 

20 

832 

4,865 

65,739 

71,436 

Vermont.  ••• 

291,948 

21 

233 

4,113 

,  82,817 

87,168 

New  York,,  • 

2,428,921 

1 

1,285 

34,715 

502,867 

538,377 

New  Jersey,.. 

373,306 

18 

443 

3,027 

52,583 

56,058 

Pennsylvania, 

1,724,033 

2 

2,034 

15,970 

179,989 

197,993 

Delaware,.  •• 

78,085 

26 

23 

764 

6,924 

7,711 

Maryland. .  •  • 

469,232 

15 

813 

4,178 

16,982 

21,973 

Virginia,  • . .  • 
N.  Carolina,. 

1,239,797 

4 

1,097 

11,083 

35,331 

47,511 

753,419 

7 

158 

4,398 

14,937 

19,493 

S.  Carolina,. 

594,398 

11 

168 

4,326 

12,520 

17,014 

Georgia,.... j 

691,392 

9 

622 

7,878 

15,561 

24,061 

Alabama. ... 

590,756 

12 

152 

5,018 

16,243 

21,413 

Mississippi,..  • 

375,651 

17 

454 

2,553 

8,236 

11,243 

Louisiana, . . . 

352,411 

19 

98tf 

1,995 

3,578 

6,557 

Tennessee, .  • 

829,210 

5 

49;^ 

5,539 

25,090 

31,121 

Kentucky . . . 

779,828 

6 

1,419 

4,906 

24,641 

30,966 

Ohio 

1,519,467 

3 

1,717 

4,310 

218,609 

224,636 

Indiana, 

685,866 

10 

322 

2,946 

48,189 

51,457 

Illinois, 

476,183 

14 

311 

1:967 

84,876 

37,154 

Missouri,.... 

383,702 

16 

495 

1,926 

16,788 

19,209 

Arkansas,  •  •  • 

97,574 

25 

300 

2,614 

2,914 

Michigan,  •  • . 
DU.  Columbia 

212,267 

23 

158 

485 

29,701 

80,844 

43,712 

27 

224 

1,389 

851 

2,464 

Total,  37 

.16,934,032 

16,228 

163,347 

1,840,88212,020,462 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  table  above  is  copied  from  one  given 
in  the  Report  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard.  We  commend  the  facts  it  pre- 
sents to  the  careful  study  and  consideration  of  teachers,  and  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education.  From  this,  it  may  be  readily  seen 
how  important  to  the  State  are  its  Common  Schools.  No  matter  how 
thorough  and  efficient  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  in  the  eighteen 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State;  they  educate  only  (me  in  one 
hmdred  and  thirty  of  those  attending  schocrt.  Nor  does  it  matter 
how  high  may  be  the  character  of  the  seventy-three  Academies  and 
Grammar  Schools  which  we  boast ;  they  instruct  only  ome  in  fifty* 
three  of  those  receiving  instruction,  leaving  thirty-six  thirty-sevenths 
of  the  whole  number  dependent  entirely  on  the  Common  School. 
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[POR  THE  OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.] 

THE   TEACHER'S    MISSION. 

NUMBER    I. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  important  mission,  several 
distinct  inquiries  naturally  suggest  themselves,  as — What  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  power  sending  it  1  To  whom  is  it  sent  1  The  nature 
of  the  mission  t  The  qualifications  necessary  to  fit  a  person  for  it  I 
Applying  these  points  to  the  Teacher's  Mission,  we  inquire,  in  the  first 
place.  What  is  the  character  of  the  "power  sending  iit  In  some  trans- 
atlantic  monarchies  his  permission  to  teach  is  a  royal  gif\,  and  in  a 
large  portion  of  our  own  country,  similar  permission,  with  various  re- 
strictions and  modifications,  is  granted  by  agents  in  whom  is  vested 
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the  proper  legal  authority.  His  commission  thus  receives  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  powers  that  be.  This  is  well — human  governments  «Ao«7i< 
ever  foster  and  guard  the  best  interests  of  the  people, — how  far  soever 
most  of  them  have  fallen  short  of  this  their  legitimate  object, — and 
their  sanction  can  hardly  be  more  deservedly  and  righteously  added, 
than  to  give  efficiency  and  authority  to  the  teacher's  mission,  by  their 
seal  upon  his  credentials. 

But  the  true  Teacher  claims  a  higher  commission  thain  that  granted 
by  any  earthly  power  or  potentate.  If  impelled  to  enter  this  employ- 
ment from  motives  of  benevolence,  from  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  his  race,  he  looks  abroad  and  beholdb  how  much  of 
human  vice  and  suffering  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  ignorance — how 
many  are  literally  "  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  '^ — and  how  ?%w 
there  are  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  heart  and  hand  to  the 
work  ;  in  imagination,  he  exchanges  places  with  them  and  feels  their 
wants  and  woes  —  he  looks  around  him  to  see  if  there  is  no  one  to 
pity — no  friendly  hand  extended  for  his  relief— and  then  he  hears  his 
commission  from  Him  "  who  spake  as  never  man  spake," — "  As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 

Though  this  authority  bears  no  external  signature  or  seal — yet  it  is 
stamped  on  the  cons<iience  with  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven — and  who 
will  gainsay  it  1     Higher  sanction  there  need  not — cannot  be. 

In  the  second  place  we  inquire — To  whom  is  the  message  directed? 
When  an  embassador  is  sent  from  one  country  to  another,  his  message 
is  to  the  sovereign  power  alone — with  aught  subordinate  he  has  no- 
thing to  do.  Not  so  with  the  teacher's  mission.  It  is  true,  ii  includes 
rulers  and  legislators,  for  their  co-operation  is  requisite  to  crown  his 
labors  with  complete  success ;  but  not  these  chiefly,  much  less  solely. 
It  also  includes  men  of  talent,  of  standing  and  in^uence,  for  their  aid 
is  needed  in  accomplishing  his  work  ;  and  especially  parents  who  are 
to  be  his  coadjutors  in  an  eminent  degree  in  fulfilling  his  designs.  But 
it  is  to  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  primarily  and  pre-eminently,  that 
his  mission  is  directed.     All  else  is  subordinate  to  this  great  end. 

Not  to  any  one  class  of  the  community  then  does  his  commission 
restrict  him, — but  the  old  and  young,  the  high  and  low,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men — are  interested  more  or  less  deeply  in  his  message,  con- 
cerning, as  it  does,  themselves,  their  offspring,  the  community,  their 
country,  the  world  ;  and  to  all  must  he  bear  it  and  press  its  claims, 
not  forgetting  that  all  others  are  only  subservient  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  mission — the  young. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OHIO. 
[From  the  Report  of  tiie  Stale  SuperintendeDt  of  Common  Schoob  for  1845.] 

This  is  a  topic  which  commends  itself  to  every  genuine  heart. 
Whilst  it  is  rich  with  humanity  —  the  purest  religion  and  patriotism 
—  it  also  occupies  a  summit  far  above  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  party 
or  sect.  It  affords  a  common  altar,  around  which  may  gather,  and 
from  which  may  ascend  the  pure  incense  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
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of  men.  Its  manifold  blesBings  are  inscribed  in  brilliant  characters 
upon  every  page  which  records  the  advancement  of  man  in  all  that 
ccmetitutes  his  real  glory.  We  ail  admit  its  importance,  yield  only 
to  religion  a  supremacy  of  claim,  profess  that  liberty  without  it  is  no 
boon,  and  life  a  burthen.  As  citizens  of  Ohio,  we  are  pledged  to  the 
sabject  and  cause  of  education,  by  the  declaration  and  acts  of  our  fa- 
thers. In  the  third  act  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  is  the  sentiment, 
"  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govem- 
meiit,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged," 
This  declaration  is  re-affirmed  in  our  bill  of  rights,  "  but  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  essentially  necessa.'^y  to  good  sovern- 
inent,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  eduea- 
nan  shall  forever  be  ensouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rights  of  conscience." 

Our  venerable  sires,  with  their  characteristic  wisdom,  regarded 
'^  schools  and  the  means  of  education,"  as  the  proper  basis  upon 
which  could  securely  stand  the  pillars  of  good  government.  Our 
practice  exhibits  that  we  have  preferred  another  foundation,  in  ca- 
nals, turnpikes  and  railroads.  They  contemplated  person  wiih  its  un- 
alienable rights',  as  the  highest  object  of  care,  and  government  as  the 
invisible  manifestation  of  enlightened  minds  and  cultivated  hearts. 
We  have  made  property  the  absorbing  interest,  and  its  protection  and 
advancement  the  chief  end  of  legislation.  Their  broad  eye  compas- 
sed the  wants  of  all.  Our  restricted  vision  has  embraced  the  few. 
As  the  result  of  an  abandonment  of  their  benevolent  purposes,  and  an 
apostacy,  in  practice,  from  our  faith,  there  are  now  between  40  and 
50,000  citizens  of  Ohio,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  (12,000  of  whom,  at  least,  are  exercising  all  the  privile- 
ges and  rights  of  freemen,)  and  not  less  than  150,000  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  20,  entirely  illiterate.  Were  there  as  many 
thousands  in  our  midst  who,  through  poverty  or  imbecility,  should 
pass  their  lives  without  any  improvement  of  their  vital  powers  ;  who 
should,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  **have  eyes,  but  see  not,  ears, 
but  hear  not."  their  senses  all  torpid,  their  limbs  feeble,  nerveless,  in- 
capable of  muscular  movement,  all  but  lifeless,  and  yet  alive  ;  what 
should  we  think  of  such  existence,  such  being  ?  No  civilized  beings 
could  act  80,  no  savages  would  be  capable  of  such  fatuity  and  mad* 
ness.  "  And  yet  that  which,  in  debasement,  if  done  to  the  body,  sur- 
passes even  our  imagination,  is  done,  by  individuals  and  community, 
and  permitted  to  be  done,  by  civilized  governments  —  by  ourselves, 
under  the  full  blaze  of  Christianity  —  to  the  immortal  mind,  to  those 
lofty  capacities  which,  in  their  nature  and  destiny,  as  far  exceed  the 
physical  powers,  as  mind  excels  matter  —  spirit,  clay  —  heaven, 
earth." 

We  liberally  patronize  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  would  that  we  were  more  distinguished  for  such  benevo- 
lence ;  but  who  so  blind  as  they  who  walk  amidst  the  teeming  won- 
ders of  the  universe  of  God,  and  yet  cannot  scan,  intelligently,  one  of 
those  myriad  objects  spread  out  by  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  en- 
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tertainmeDt  of  immortal  powers  ?  Who  so  mute  as  they,  who,  like 
the  fabled  Tantalas,  ever  in  view  of  the  overflowing  cup,  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  disappointment,  and  whose  loAy  capacities  are  shrouded 
in  a  mantle  a^  dark  as  midnight !  To  those  that  recognize  that  sen- 
timent, 10  which  the  true  patriot's  heart  most  joyously  consents — the 
capability  of  man  for  self  government  —  the  great  number  of  the  un« 
educated  ought  to  furnish  matter  for  grave  reflection.  To  the  subject 
of  a  despotism,  ignorance  is  bliss,  but  knowledge  is  the  life*b1ood  of  a 
sovereign  people.  Said  a  distinguished  philosopher,  *'  to  send  an  un- 
educated child  into  the  world,  is  to  defraud  community  of  a  benefac- 
tor, and  bequeath  them  a  nuisance  ;"  and  said  a  no  less  distinguished 
politician  of  our  country,  ^' a  wall  instructed  people  alone  can  be'a 
prematurely  free  people." 

This  is  the  practical  question  to  be  solved :  Shall  the  vast  multi- 
tudes of  youth  in  our  land,  our  kindred  in  blood,  and  the  inheritance 
of  liberty  now  sunk  in  ignorance,  be  supplied  with  those  means  of  ed- 
ucation by  which  they  shall  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  American 
freemen  — their  moral  and  intellectual  nature  be  fully  developed — 
their  varied  relaiijns  and  responsibilities  be  fully  appreciated  and 
honorably  discharged  —  or  shall  they  be  cast  off  from  our  sympathies 
and  communion,  and  lef^  to  grovel  in  moral  and  mental  debasement 
—  possessing  no  check  for  the  fury  of  passion,  no  control  over  raging 
appetites  — no  guard  against  the  power  of  temptation  — no  conscience 
alive  to  the  power  and  influence  of  truth,  and  no  guide  to  present  du- 
ty or  eternal  destiny.  With  this  alternative,  no  one  can  mistake  the 
path  of  duty.  Economy,  policy,  safety,  honor,  all  concur  in  pressing 
the  admonition  of  Jefferson,  *'make  a  crusade  against  ignorance,  es- 
tablish and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the  people."  Better  to 
shut  out  the  light  from  their  eyes,  the  air  from  their  lungs,  or  seal  the 
fountains  of  water  and  fire,  than  to  rob  them  of  those  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elements  which  alone  can  qualify  them  for  the  high  position 
of  freemen.  Far  better  to  pay  taxes  which  will  rise  like  vapors  to 
descend  in  refreshing  showers,  than  to  build  jails,  penitentiaries  and 
alms-houses,  to  relieve  wretchedness  and  punish  crime,  which  a  whole- 
some education  might  have  prevented. 

There  is  no  truth  better  established  by  the  providence  of  God,  and 
the  history  of  our  world,  than  this  —  that  all  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  equality  of  man,  protects  hirfi  from  the  oppression  of  selfish- 
ness and  unjust  power,  and  encourages  the  development  of  the  noblest 
powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  will  be  crowned  with  the 
highest  results  of  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  ;  whilst  every  sys- 
tem of  policy,  marked  by  partiality  and  injustice,  and  calculated  to  re- 
press the  generous  aspirings  of  humanity,  will  be  visited  by  a  fearful 
retribution  of  tribulation  and  wrath. 

Respectfully  submitted,  SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  Sec.  of  State. 
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NECESSITY  OP  PUBLIC  OR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[Fronan  Addrew  by  Hon.  Samukl  Lzwii,  late  Boperintendent  of  Common  Bdiook.] 

It  is  now  admitted,  that  no  nation  oan  be  free  and  remain  so,  un- 
iesB  the  whole  people  are  intelligent  and  moral,  in  other  words,  have 
a  good,  sound,  Christian  education  ;  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
are  a  ChriBtian  people,  as  well  as  a  republican  people,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  must  support  the  latter.  This  kind  of  education, 
in  our  country,  (where  parents  are  so  intent  oa  making  money),  must 
to  a  great  extent^  be  obtained  at  school. 

We  now  state  it  as  a  fact  proved  by  all  history  and  experience,  that 
private  schools  will  never  hereaAer,  as  they  have  never  heretofore, 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  public  in  regard  to  education ;  and  if  any 
man  doubts  this  question,  let  him  examine  the  state  of  education  in  ^y- 
ery  country,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  he  will  find  no  place 
where  the  whole  people  are  educated,  unless  it  is  by  public  provision. 
It  is  therefore  uselesR  to  argue  against  the  experience  of  past  and 
present  times ;  theories  will  not  controvert  facts.  It  is  only  by  making 
public  provision  for  education  that  this  beautiful  system  of  govern- 
maot  with  all  its  advantages  in  possession  and  in  prospective,  can  be 
sustained.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  by  some  it  will  be  obtained.  It 
is  therefore  expedient,  because  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  patriotic,  to 
educate  the  whole  people  ;  for  proof  of  this,  let  us  refer  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Washington,  and  from  him  down,  including  almost  every  pro- 
minent statesman,  all  of  whom  concur  in  the  general  sentiment,  that 
whatever  else  we  may  do,  we  cannot  succeed  without  this.  It  is  phi- 
lanthropic, and  so  proved,  because  it  is  advocated  by  every  man  who 
lays  the  smallest  claim  to  philanthropy,  from  Benjamin  Franklin  down. 
It  accords  fully  with  Christianity,  and  is  so  proved  by  the  concurrence 
of  all  christians  of  every  denomination,  and  especially  by  the  warm 
advocacy  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  republican  as  well  as  patri- 
otic. And  finally,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  party, 
political  and  religious,  in  our  land. 

If,  then,  this  project  be,  as  we  have  said,  practical, — if  the  legisla- 
tures have  constitutional  power, — if  public  opinion  will  sustain  them 
in  its  exercise, — if  all  the  States  have  already  a  vast  amount  of  funds 
and  propertyfor  this  purpose^  which  will  be  lost  if  not  thus  used, — if 
it  will  secure  an  efficient  system  for  all, — if  it  will  vastly  increase  the 
mental  powers  of  the  people  in  every  department, — if  it  will  be  in  the 
aggregate  a  saving  of  expense, — if  in  public  schools  thus  regulated, 
the  greatest  improvement  can  be  made, — if  it  would  certainly  secure 
the  co-operation  of  both  rich  and  poor, — if  it  would  secure  the  kind 
of  instruction  for  both  male  and  female,  that  is  adapted  to  our  coun- 
try,— ^if,  from  the  general  fertility  of  our  soil,  we  can  always  assign 
a  proper  portion  of  territory  to  a  district  or  high  school, — if  our  suc- 
cess as  a  nation  is  looked  to,  and  prayed  for,  by  patriots  all  over  the 
land,  and  if  that  success  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  public  in- 
aCniction,  and  if  no  other  plan  has  ever  been  found  sufficient, — ^if  pa- 
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trlotlsm,  philanthropy,  Christianity,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
genera]  happiness  of  ail  our  people  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  this  system,  (and  all  these  and  more  are  stated,  and,  we  think, 
proved),  whai  other  arguments  do  you  require  in  its  favor  1  We  will 
not  turn  from  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  paint  the  evil  conse- 
quences 6f  a  neglect  in  this  department,  becaase  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  neglected  much  longer.  The  difficulty  has  been  neg- 
lect, not  opposition.  Now  the  cry  c  ^mes  to  us  from  every  part  of  the 
State  and  from  all  the  States,  demanding  more  efficient  organization, 
saying,  "  remove  the  great  amount  of  machinery  in  the  laws,  simplify 
them,  make  but  few  school  officei^,  make  them  responsible,  pay  them 
a  small  compensation,  and  let  them  move  onward."  To  this  call  we 
heartily  respond ;  and  looking  down  the  prospective  of  a  few  years, 
we  behold  this  great  valley  of  sister  States  all  dotted  over  with  school- 
houses,  and  here  and  there,  through  every  plain,  the  handsome  acade- 
my rear  its  head  and  invite  the  youth  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
drink  the  pure  waters  of  learning, — and  still  more  seldom,  but  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  the  stately  college  dome  rise,  furnishing  a  still 
higher  treat  to  those  whose  love  of  learning,  rather  than  of  ease,  will 
take  a  shelter  within  its  walls.  Thai  this  will  all  take  place  in  a 
score  of  years,  let  no  friend  doubt.  U  we  begin  to  doubt,  well  may 
others.  Rather  let  us  move  forward,  with  the  broad  flng  on  which  is 
inscribed  all  the  motives  I  have  named,  and  the  same  Providence  that 
has  cleared  our  way  hitherto,  will  still  lead  us  on  to  the  consummation 
of  all  that  we  so  heartily  desire.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  this  is 
a  work  that  cannot  be  done  without  labor.  Every  man  and  woman 
has  something  to  do;  and  however  small  that  something  may  be,  it  is 
the  concentration  of  all  these  humble  efforts,  that  must  lead  us  to  ulti- 
mate success. 


OBJECTS    OF    EDUCATION. 
From  an  Address  before  the  "  Westekk  Literart  I?rsTiTC?B  k.  Coixsui  or  pROFsnioicAL 

TsACRBRf." 
BV   ALBERT  PICKET,  SRM.,    PftESIDEMT. 

Education,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  instraraent  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Being 
to  mould  the  moral,  inteliectuai  and  physical  poweis  into  system,  strength  and  beao- 
ty  ;  to  establish,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  mind  and  heart  in  iheir  original  vigor 
and  purity.  Were  it  not  so,  were  there  not  means  adapted  lo  the  great  end  of 
man's  creation,  we  should  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  human  being,  when  becomes 
into  the  world,  would  be  endowed  with  a  fullness  of  all  those  faculties,  the  exercise 
of  w4iiuh  in  the  progress  of  life,  are  Constantly  neoessary  for  his  preservation.  The 
inferior  animal  creation  brings  with  it  the  instincts  to  answer  the  end  of  its  existence, 
as  perfect  at  the  instant  of  birth  as  at  death.  The  wants  of  the  subordinate  organi- 
zations are  circumscribed — their  desires  few.  They  look  upon  the  wonders  of  cre- 
ation, the  handywork  of  Gkxl,  and  see  and  perish.  There  is  no  intercourse  between 
spiritual  and  material  existence  ;  no  lofty  thought,  no  inspiration.  Theirs  is  mere 
existence.  Not  so  with  man.  Feeble  longer  than  any  of  the  irrational  creation, 
he  attains  maturity  slowly  ;  but  there  are  wrapt  within  him  powers  high  and  capa- 
cious, and  adapted,  if  improved,  to  his  high  destiny.  His  soul,  through  its  material 
appendages,  looks  out  upon  created  matter,  and  through  that  intercourse,  its  powers 
are  lattght  and  disciplined.  To  the  mere  animal,  matter,  in  all  its  diversified  forms, 
is  nothing ;  to  man  it  is  everything.    Witiioat  it,  reason  could  not  be,  for  data  would 
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not  exist ;  memory,  there  would  be  none,  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  remember ; 
ill ginmion,  none,  for  there  would  be  no  reality.  It  is  the  myeterioos  inCereourse 
between  mind  and  mauer,  and  the  equally  mystFrione  action  of  all  the  moral  and 
intellectual  laculiies,  that  constitute  the  great  supremacy  of  man,  that  point  to  the 
origin  oif  his  nature,  and  declare,  that  "  Thou,  O  God,  hast  made  him  a  Uttle  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest  him 
to  have  dominion  over  the  woiks  of  thy  hands." 

When  we  use  the  term  education,  we  do  not  limit  its  meaning  to  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing  and  figures.  The  education  we  mean,  oommeneea  the  moment  a 
child  can  have  an  idea  ;  it  is  the  education  of  circumstances ;  the  most  abiding,  be« 
cause  the  most  direct.  It  goes  on  every  instant  of  time  ;  it  goes  on  like  time  ;  • 
you  can  neither  stop  nor  retard  its  cooree.  What  these  tend  to  make  a  child,  that 
he  will  be.  The  sensual  is  superior  to  the  morel  and  iniellectual  nature  in  the 
young.  They  are  the  mere  creatures  of  imitation.  Maxims  and  documents  are 
good,  precisely  till  they  are  tried,  and  no  longer ;  they  will  teach  how  to  talk,  and 
nothing  else.  But  example  in  actsaa  well  as  words,  is  like  branding  with  a  red  hot 
iron ;  —  the  impression  is  fixed  instantly  and  forever. 

From  its  deep  influence  over  man,  individually  and  collectively,  it  has  been;  in  all 
ages,  a  matter  of  national  consideration.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Persianp, 
had  each  ifaeir  system  ;  and,  so  long  as  it  was  sound  and  vigorous,  they  exhibited 
in  their  existence,  all  that  was  great  and  excellent.  If  we  refer  to  time-shorn 
Greece  and  fallen  Rome,  and  view  their  crownless  hills,  and  the  dreary  deeolauon 
in  which  they  ait,  we  shall  see  what  education  can  do,  when  it  is  properly  or  im- 
properly directed.  No  convulsion  in  nature  is  so  appalling,  or  destructive,  as  that 
which  springs  from  corrupt  and  fiery  human  passion. 

From  its  importance,  then,  it  becomes  an  object  of  deep  consideration,  what  are 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  those  into  whose  hands  youth  are  committed ; 
how  fiir  parents  concern  themselves  in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  what 
the  nature  is,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  youth  receive. 


COMMON    SCHOOL    EDUCATION. 

[W^am  an  Addme  bafoie  the  "Obauqa  Ca^TsACHiRi'  Irititutx,'*  by  Hon.  Wm.  L. 
PsHxiNt,  of  PainesviUe,  Ohio.] 

Coxmost  School  Education  is  the  education  of  the  people.  The  education  of  any 
people  should  be  adapted  to  the  government  under  which  they  live.  Fear  and  im- 
plicit subjection  are  the  basis  of  a  tyrannical  government,  and  ignorance  secures 
both.  LfOve  of  country,  public  and  private  virtue  are  the  basis  of  a  free  Republic, 
intelligence  of  the  people  alone  eni^ures  them.  Ignorance  and  vice  are  concomiiants ; 
they  disappear  before  intellectual  and  moral  training  as  the  darkness  retires  before 
the  dawn  of  morning  and  the  rising  day.  In  our  government  the  people  are  the 
sovereign  power.  By  agents  of  their  own  appointment,  they  make  and  execute  the 
laws,  esublish  and  carry  out  diplomacy  with  foreign  nations,  regulate  our  internal 
complex  polity,  and  they  fight  their  own  battles.  It  is  they  who  must  continue  to 
defend  our  free  institutions,  and  hand  them  along  through  the  unseen  vista  of  ages 
yet  to  come.    For  this  the  people  and  the  whole  people,  must  be  properly  educated, 

"  We  repudiate,"  says  an  eminent  man,  "  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but 
of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to  be  an  education  for  the  poor  as  such." 
Has  God  provided  for  the  poor  a  coanier  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  l  Does  not 
die  glorious  sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  homo 
as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ]  Have  not  the  cottier's  children  as  keen  a  sense  of 
all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melody  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the 
pale  sons  of  kings  ?  Or  is  It  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  ba- 
aer  birth,  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows,  with  an  inborn  certainty,  that  his  lot 
is  to  crawl,  not  climb  1 

It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done  it.  Men  cannot  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.— 
Mind  is  imperial.  It  beans  no  mark  of  high  6t  low,  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no 
bound  €t(  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  fireedom.  It  requires 
bat  li^t.    It  is  heaven  bom  and  it  aspires  to  heaven.     Weakness  does  not  enfeeble 
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iL  Poverty  cannot  repress  it.  Diffioaftiev  do  bat  stimulate  its  Tigor.  And  the 
poor  tallow*€handler'ftaon,  that  sits  ap  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  an  apprentiefe 
lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall  stand  and  treat 
with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain  of  8cienee,duill  bind  the  lightning 
with  a  hempen  cord',  and  bring  it  harmless  from  the  skies.  The  Common  School 
is  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light 
and  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school  because  it  is  the  first  school  ; 
and  in  all  good  works  the  beginniug  is  one  half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to 
comraonity  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  pure  element  oi  water?  And  infinitely  more 
than  this  is  the  iostraction  of  the  Common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fountain  fixHn  which 
the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its  career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 
Three  or  four  Colleges  in  the  State  will  educate  a  thousand  sons  of  the  &vored 
few.  Fifty  Academies  wUi  do  that  office  for  some  5000  children  of  citisens  in  com* 
fortable  circumstances  and  fortunate  positions.  Here  and  there  a  private  School  will 
train  up  the  children  of  others  to  become  a  separate  class.  But  we  have  over  506,- 
000  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people  for  whose  education  in  the  mass  the  public 
must  provide.  For  this  purpose  school  houses  must  be  built  and  maintained  at  con- 
venient distances  all  over  the  State,  so  that  free  and  conveniem  as  the  light  and  air 
of  heaven,  the  blessings  of  education  shall  be  among  and  around  the  rising  genera- 
tion, so  that  its  plastic  hand  shall,  while  they  breathe,  and  look,  and  rest,  and  labor, 
and  recreate,  still  be  forming  and  firaming  the  mind  for  all  the  duties  and  vicissitudes 
vf  individual  life,  and  the  ever  progreaaive  phases  of  social  and  civil  society.    For,  as 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  un&thomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 

which  but  for  the  restless  toil  and  industry  of  man,  would  remain  Co  decorate  the 
haunts  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  so  many  minds,  rich  as  the  abundant  treasures  of 
nature  can  make  them  —  beautiful  as  the  fresh  dreams  of  the  muses,  will  lie  buried 
in  the  deep,  dark  recesses  of  oblivion,  the  companions  of  uncouth  ignorance,  unless 
the  public  energies  tempt  them  forth  to  the  light  of  science.  This  temptation 
is  irresistibly  furnished  by  the  proximity  of  the  School  House,  provided  it  is  what  it 
should  be  ;  tastefully,  comfortable,  cleanly,  properly  lighted,  properly  warmed  and 
properly  aired. 

It  is  too  much  the  case  that  parents  pay  little  or  no  attendon  to  the  school.  Un- 
less their  children  receive  punishment  they  scarcely  seem  to  know  that  there  is  such 
a  place.  All  other  business  they  find  time  for,  except  the  comfort  and  progress  of 
their  children  in  the  all-important  processes  of  their  mental,  intellectual  and  moral 
training.  The  teacher,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  spends  all  his  working 
hours,  frill  of  soul,  in  training  their  childrenfor  the  af&irs  of  life,  without  a  smile  of 
encouragement  from  their  parents.  He  perehance,  nay  oftentimes  does  not  even  know 
their  person,  or  tl\ey  his.  How  can  he,  a  stranger  in  blood,  not  invited  into  your 
families,  not  tolerated  in  your  society, on  whom  you  do  not  call, In  whose  employment 
you  scarce  seem  at  all  interested,  be  expected  to,  nay  how  can  he  feel  and  exercise 
the  absorbing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  your  children  which  his  station  demands  t 
Can  you  expect  anything  more  of  him  than  to  delve  through  his  engagement  as  a 
wearisome  toil,  take  his  dollars,  and,  if  he  can  forget  such  neglect,  forget  you?  No, 
no,  my  friends,  this  will  never  do.  Awake  yourselves,  if  you  would  arouse  othere. 
Yonra  is  the  interest.  The  wealth  for  which  you  toil  to  leave  your  children,  may  be 
striptfrom  them — ^their  health  may  fail— friends  may  abandon  them,  and  they  must 
die-— but  their  education  is  tAeirs.  Nor  time,  nor  accident,  nor  violence,  nor  any 
other  thing,  can  divest  them  of  it.  It  is  part  of  themselves.  It  is  with  them  when 
they  lie  down,  when  they  rise  up,  when  they  walk  abroad  among  men,  and  shall  ac- 
company them  in  all  the  unseen  world.  For  this  great  good  the  school  house  is  the 
sanctuary  and  the  teacher  thft  ministering  angal.  Receive  him  then  into  your  fiim- 
ilies,  your  choice  social  cireles  Vint  the  school  room.  Show  yourself,  both  to  him 
and  to  your  children,  to  be  deeply  interested  in  his  and  their  employment,  and  give 
hkn  his  due  reward,  infinitely  more  valuable  than  his  pecuniary  pay,  your  hearty  ap* 
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prabatioD.  By  this,  and  all  other  means  in  yoar  power,  see  that  fon  make  teaching 
■ot  only  a  reapectaUe  emfdogrment,  bat  practically  >  what  it  abstractly  is,  an  oocnpa- 
tion  c€  the  highest  dignity. 


EDUCATIONAL    DOCUMENTS. 

Wb  have  received  the  "  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island,*'  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  H.  BARNARD,Com- 
mittioner  of  Public  Schools  for  that  State.  It  is  a  document  of  250 
pages,  and  filled  with  the  most  interesting  and  important  iiiiormation. 
It  ahoirs  that  an  educational  reform  has  been  commenced  and  carried 
OQ  in  that  State  in  a  most  philosophical  and  therefore  successful  man- 
ner,— ^a  reform  which,  we  think,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
schools  in  this  country* 

The  Hon.  Iea  Mathew,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Michigan,  has  for^warded  us  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  a 
document  of  150  pages,  replete  with  valuable  information.  This  State 
has  a  good  achool  system,  and  an  efficient  Superintendent,  who  is  ar- 
dently devoted  to  his  work*;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  a  Teach- 
eis'  Institute  is  to  be  attended  in  Jackson  county,  during  the  present 
month.  We  could  wish  that  a  sufficient  number  might  be  attended  bo 
that  every  Teacher  in  the  State  might  have  the  benefit  of  one  before 
commencing  his  labors  for  the  winter. 

By  the  politeness  of  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  we  have  received  the  '^  Reports  relating  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,"  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  100  pages, 
containing,  beside  the  Report,  drawings  of  the  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Grammar  and  High-School  Houses,  furnished  by  the  excellent  school 
aystam  of  that  city.  We  would  recommend  this  document  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  Ohio. 

We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  School  Laws,  and  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  J.  Millse,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  all  these,  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  forwarded  them  will 
aooept  our  hearty  thanks.  And  we  would  respectfully  solicit  similar 
favors  from  the  Superintendents  of  other  States,  and  from  School 
Ooounittees  in  the  cities  of  our  own  and  other  States. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES   IN   OHIO. 

Wb  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Teachers  of  Warren  Co.  have  al- 
ready held  an  Institute,  which  wtts  attended  by  some  thirty  or  more, 
mud  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  connected  with  it. 
We  trust  their  example  will  be  followed  by  a  larg^  number  of  counties 
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in  thecentral  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  Let  the  Teachers  hold 
a  session  of  one  or  two  weeks,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  let  them  at  least 
hold  a  Convention,  and  continue  its  session  two  or  three  days,  for  the 
purpose  of  interchanging  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  modes 
of  teaching  and  governing,  d&c.  Let  them  form  a  County  Teachers' 
Association,  and  meet  quarterly  at  least,  and  monthly  if  practicable. 

The  Seminary  Tbachbjis'  Institute,  or  the  Annual  Course  of 
Lectures  to  the  Teachers'  Class  in  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers* 
Seminary,  will  commence  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  October,  and  con- 
tinue one  week. 

Teachers  in  Lake  and  the  adjoining  bounties  are  invited  to  attend 
the  course,  without  charge  for  tuition. 

The  Lace  Co.  Tbacrers^  Institute  will  hold  a  session  of  one 
week,  commencing  on  Monday  the  19th  of  Oct.  inst.,  instead  of  the 
21st  of  Sept.,  as  named  in  our  last. 

The  Trumbull  Co.  Institute  will  hold  a  session  of  t'AO  weeks, 
commencing  on  the  27th  of  October. 

The  Geauga  Co.  Institute  will  also  be  attended  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  a  Teachers'  institute  will  also  be  attended  in 
Ashtabula  Co.,  early  in  November  next. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 
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WiLL4RD*8  Universal  History.  Second  edition.  Pobliaiied  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York.  v 

Practical  LESsoits  m  English  Grammar,  by  Rev.  Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Pmtt,  Woodford  &  Co. 

Ukitersitt  Arithmetic.  By  Charles  Da  vies,  LL.  D.  New  York;  A.  S.  Banes 
&  Co.,  1846. 

Elements  OF  Drawing  &  Mensuration,  applied  to  the  Mechanic  Arts,  by  Prof. 
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SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 

.  It  is  well  known  to  the  friends  of  education  in  this  State,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  Legislative  action  for 
the  improvement  of  our  school  system,  is  the  incompleteness  of  the 
reparts  made  from  the  several  districts  to  the  Department  of  Common 
Schools  at  Columbus.  Full  reports  from  every  county  have  not  been 
made  in  any  single  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  school  sys- 
tem. Generally  not  more  than  forty-^ve,  (or  a  little  more  than  half,) 
of  the  counties,  have  made  anything  like  a  full  report,  and  last  year 
only  forty-eight  of  the  eighty  counties  were  fully  reported.  It  is  true 
that  the  duty  of  making  proper  reports  devolves  on  several  different 
classes  of  officers,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  each  officer  concerned  to  discharge  his  duty, 
since  all  the  farms  are  clearly  prescribed  in  the  volume  of  '*  School 
Laws." 

We  feel  conHdent  that  what  is  now  needed  to  secure  that  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to 
our  school  system,  is  afuUesAibition  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  but  earnestly  urge  upon  theatten* 
tion  of  District  Clerks  the  importance  of  making  their  Annual  Re- 
ports in  due  form  and  in  due  time  to  the  Township  Clerks,  since,  if 
this  is  not  done,  neither  the  Town  Clerk  nor  the  Auditor  can  commu-  ^ 
nicate  the  information  required  by  law,  to  the  Secretary  of  State* 
And  we  would  suggest  that  District  Clerks  may  do  more  than  any  oth- 
er persons  toward  inducing  Teachers  to  keep  their  Daily  and  General 
Register  in  a  proper  manner,  and  to  present  their  Quarterly  Reports 
in  the  manner  required  by  law. 

Unless  all  these  things  are  properly  attended  to  in  each  and  every 
District,  and  carefully  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers, the  Legislature  and  the  friends  of  education  must  forever  remain 
ignorant  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school  system,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  any  judicious  movement  of 
reform. 

The  friends  of  common  schools  are  awake  m  nearly  every  part  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  some  important  improve- 
ment of  our  school  system  will  be  eifected  during  .the  coming  winter. 
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THE   TEACHER»S    MISSION. 

i  NUMBER  II. 

Having  considered  the  first  two  inquiries,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  third :  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Teacher^ s  Mission  7  It  is  not 
that  he  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  school-room,  pursuing  mechanically, 
a  never-varying  round  of  dull  duties,  in  which  there  is  no  heart,  no 
soul — a  mere  burden  to  be  borne  for  a  few  dollars  stipend,  just  as  any 
other  drudgery  is  endured  for  hire,  looking  forward  to  the  termination 
as  an  emancipation  "devoutly  to  be  wished."  How  narrow,  how  de* 
grading  are  such  views  of  this  truly  noble  and  ennobling  mission. 

It  is  not  merely  to  hear  recitations,  and  maintain  order  in  school, 
though  each  n»y  be  accomplished  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  conscientiousness  even.  Nor  is  it  to  cultivate  the  intellect  alone, 
however  faithfully  and  successfully  his  labors  may  be  prosecuted. 
Nor  is  it  to  labor  for  the  proper  development  and  culture  of  all  the 
faculties,  mental^  moral  and  physical,  in  the  school-room  alone,  though 
here,  it  is  true,  is  the  great,  but  not  exclusive  field  of  his  labor.  Nor 
lastly,  can  precept,  unakled,  accomplish  the  work.  Any  one  of  these 
falls  far  short  of  ibe  great  object ;  all  combined  do  not  reach  it. 

We  have  now  conbidered  the  subject  negatively, — we  next  proceed 
to  do  it  positively. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  triple  na- 
ture of  the  diild,  in  full,  harmonious  proportions,  as  the  skillful  archi- 
tect  would  rear  the  edifice,  that  he  designed  should  be  a  monument  of 
his  genius  and  taste,  and  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  :  and,  as  in 
that,  all  parts  must  exactly  correspond  with  each  other,  and  the  whole, 
so  must  it  be  in  eduoating  the  child  to  Income  a  true  man  or  woinan. 
A  want  of  symmetry  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  prominent  defect  in  the 
different  systems  of  education,  now  existing,  or  among  the  r^  cords  of 
the  past  In  the  earlier  ages,  the  physical  man  was  considered  all 
important,  and  education  was  directed  to  this  object  almost  exclusive- 
,ly  ;  henoe  we  find  among  the  Spartans,  and  still  later,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, among  the  Romans,  especially  during  the  first  period  of  their 
history,  that  their  children  were  early  inured  to  hardships  and  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  system  of  discipline,  that  they  might  possess  phy- 
sical frames  fitted  for  any  emergency,  while  their  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral natures  were  almost  totally  neglected.  The  result  would  require 
no  prophet  to  predict ;  brute  force,  brute  courage  prevailed ;  while 
mind,  neglected,  was  leA  to  grope  in  thick  darkness,  and  morals  were 
scarcely  known  by  name. 

In  modern  times,  the  great  tendency  is  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In- 
tellectual education  has,  to  a  great  extent,  covered  the  whole  field, 
leaving  both  the  morals  and  the  physical  frame  far  in  the  back  ground; 
henoe,  as  a  consequence,  are  seen  so  many  expanded  and  highly  cul- 
tivated minds  in  dwarfed,  enfeebled  bodies — utterly  unfitted  for  useful- 
nasB  from  the  frailners  of  their  sinking  tenements ; — so  many  cut 
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short  in  their  onward  progress,  by  the  giving  way  of  their  neglected, 
shattered  constitutions. 

Others  escape  this  faie  to  meet  one  far  more  to  be  dreaded ; — their 
moral  natures,  disregarded,  become,  when  left  to  themselves,  corrupt 
and  debased,  and  we  have  thus  presented  the  heart-sickening  spectable 
of  a  noble  and  gifted  intellect,  degraded  to  an  engine  mighty  for  evil, 
— surely  these  are  they, 

"  Who  labor  downwards,  through  the  opposing  power 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the  world  against  them." 

Others,  again,  horror-struck  at  the  abuse  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  not  justly  appreciating  the  cause  of  the  deep  depravity  witnessed, 
9eek  an  antidote  in  moral  education  alone,  or  give  the  mental  facul- 
ties a  rank  far  subordinate.  Here  the  symmetry  and  beauty  essential 
lo  a  complete  man  is  wanting,  and  that  is  found  only  when  all  the 
lacuhies  are  developed  in  unison.  To  accomplish  this  three-fold 
work  naturally  and  harmoniously,  is  the  mission  of  the  true  teacher, 
— and  how  noble,  how  elevated  is  its  character — how  worthy  of  its 
source. 

It  is  to  watch  over,  lead  and  guide  the  opening  bud  of  intellect,  till, 
step  by  step,  by  a  proper  mingling  of  sunshine  and  showers,  it  ex-  , 
pands  into  full  bloom,  and  at  length  presents  the  ripened  fruit.  Here 
should  be  no  hot-bed  work,  but  a  natural,  vigorous,  and  healthy  growth, 
that  will  fear  neither  rain  nor  sunshine,  wind  nor  frost.  It  is  to  de- 
velop and  direct  the  moral  powers  ;  to  cultivate  a  tender  conscience, 
to  awaken  right  feelings,  to  instill  right  principles,  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  good  and  the  true,  and  detect  and  repress  the  first  buddings 
of  evil ;  to  aid  in  forming  correct  habits,  and  in  subduing  those  tlmt 
ore  wrong ;  to  teach  him  his  duty  to  his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  men  ; 
in  fine,  to  take  the  young  immortal,  and,  as  far  as  human  means  can 
accomplish  it,  train  him  for  eternity.  It  is,  by  every  reasonable  means, 
to  promote  the  development  of  a  healthy,  robust,  and  active  physical 
frame,  fit  to  endure  the  toil  and  fatigue,  the  suffering  and  sorrows  of 
life,  to  which  all  are  subject,  thus  presenting  ^^Mens  sana  in  sano  cor^ 
pore,^^ 

In  the  second  place,  he  is,  on  all  occasions,  by  his  example,  to  con- 
firm his  daily  precepts  in  the  school,  and  thus  secure  the  respect,  not 
only  of  his  pupils,  but  of  the  community  around  hinL  His  mission 
IS  to  awaken  an  interest,  or  to  deepen  it  if  already  awakened,  and  to 
disseminate  correct  opinions  in  relation  to  real  education, — to  over- 
come obstacles,  to  remove  prejudices,  to  diffuse  information,  and  to 
strive,  by  every  reasonable  means,  to  elevate  the  standard  and  promote 
the  interests  of  this  great  and  glorious  cause. 

We  ha?e  now  presented,  not  a  full  description,  but  an  imperfect 
oatline  of  the  nature,  scope  and  objects  of  the  Teachei''s  Mission* 
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[From  Che  Gbmmon  Schoor  JborneV] 

Extract  from  the  last  annual  Report  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Seerc' 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Mass, 

*'  How  shall  the  rising  generations  be  brought  under  purer  moral 
influences,  by  way  of  guaranty  and  suretyship,  that  when  they  be- 
come men  they  will  surpass  their  predecessors,  both  in  the  soundness 
of  their  speculations,  and  in  the  rectitude  of  their  practicel  Where 
children  born  with  perfect  natures,  we  rrright  expect  that  they  would 
gradually  purify  themselves  from  the  vices  and  corruptions  which  are 
now  almost  forced  upon  them,  by  the  examples-  of  (he  workL-  But 
the  same  nature  by  which  the  parents  sunk  into  error  and  sio^  prea^ 
dapts  the  children  to  follow  in  the  course  of  ancestorial  degeneracy. 

Not  nearer  to  the  day  of  its  destruction  is  the  community  without 
knowledge,  than  a  communitiy  which  relies  upon  knowledge  alone 
as  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  According  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  knowl- 
edge is  u  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  but  moraliiy  is  a  pre- 
liminary  necessity,  elder-born  and  eternal.  We  can  conceive  of  » 
state  of  existence  where  we  could  be  happy  witliout  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  imagination  ta  picture  to  itself  » 
form  of  life  where  we  could  be  happy  without  virtue. 

How  unworthy  the  sacred  office  is  a  teacher,  if  he  incites  his  pu* 
pils  to  efibrt  only  by  displaying  before  them  a  brilliant  prospect  of 
worldly  honors  and  distfnctions,  or  the  power  and  pride  of  wealth, 
while  he  neglects  to  cherish  the  love  or  man  in  their  bosoms,  or  to 
display  before  them  daily,  the  evidences  of  the  goodness  and  wisdon^ 
of  God!  I  care  not  how  promptly  the  classes  may  respond  in  the 
school-room,  if  I  hear  proianeness  or  obscenity  in  the  play-ground. 
I  care  not  how  many  text  books  they  have  mastered,  if  they  have  not 
mastered  the  passions  of  jealousy,  and  strife,  and  uncharitableness. 
It  is  not  indispensible  to  the  happiness  of  children  that  they  should 
know  the  length  of  all  the  great  rivers,  or  the  heighthof  ail  the  moun- 
tains, upon  the  globe,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  their  happiness  that 
they  should  love  one  another,  and  do  as  lh«^y  would  be  done  unto.  A 
life  spent  in  obscurity,  and  supported  by  daily  toil,  nKiy  be  full  of 
blessings ;  but  not  worldly  honors,  however  high,  or  wealth,  however 
boundless,  can  atone  for  one  dereliction  from  duty  in  acquiring  them* 

The  charge  committed  to  his  care  is  weak,  ignorant,  immature,  and 
constitutionally  subject  to  error. 

Order  must  be  maintained.  This  the  printal  law.  The  superior- 
ity of  the  heart ;  the  superiority  of  the  head  j  the  superiority  of  th© 
arm  ;  this  is  the  order  of  the  means  to  secure  it. 

The  great  question  is  to  whom,  or  to  what,  is  subordination  due. 
It  is  primarily  due  to  the  law — to  the  law  written  i»pon  the  heart,  U> 
the  law  of  God.  The  teacher  is  the  representative  and  the  interpret- 
er of  the  law.  He  is  clothed  with  power  to  punish  its  violations ;  but 
this  comprehends  only  the  smallest  part  of  his  duty.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  is  to  prevent  violations  of  it,  by  rectifying  that  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  violations  come.     Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  law  should 
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^e  obeyed.  As  far  as  possible,  he  is  to  see  that  it  i^  obeyed  from  right 
tnotive& 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  highest  duly  of  a  teacher  is, 
to  produce  the  greatest  quantity, and  ihe  purest  quality,  of  moral  action. 

Fear  then,  is  more  to  be  proscribed  from  the  teacher^s  list  of  mo- 
tives, than  arsenic  and  henbane  from  the  materia  medica  of  the  physi- 
<:ian  ;  but  the  teacher  or  parent  who  uses  nothing  bui  fear,  commits  a 
far  greater  error  than  the  pliysiician  who  uses  nothing  but  poison.  Let 
all  wise  and  good  men  unite  their  efforts,  so  to  improve  both  the  mo- 
ral and  the  physical  health  of  the  community,  as  gradually  and  regular- 
ly to  diminish,  and  finally  to  supersede,  the  necessity  of  either. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  District  School  Joamal.] 

OUR   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

'*  We  are,  we  think,  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  at  no  period  in 
our  history  as  a  state,  have  our  common  schools,  collectively  consid- 
ered, been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  various  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
during  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  and  which  are  now  widely  and  ex- 
tensively felt,  have  resulted  ia  a  vastly  improved  system  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  culture — a  higher  ond  more  enlightened  and  devoted 
class  of  teachers — ^and  a  deeper  and  more  profound  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  the  community  generally.  It  is  impossible  for  a  dis- 
paasiooaie  observer,  acquainted  with  the  stale  of  things  which  existed 
la  these  respects  but  a  few  years  since,  to  witness  the  daily  exercises 
of  any  of  these  institutions,  of  the  average  grade  of  excellence, 
throughout  the  state,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast 
which  is  exhibited  when  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past.  The  district  shool  is  no  longer  the  repulsive,  drea- 
ry and  tedious  place  of  mt^ntal  and  bodily  torture,  which  has  furnish- 
ed the  fertile  theme  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  to  so  many  of  the  highest 
ckss  of  minds.  Music  and  innocent  hilarity ;  play  grounds  adorned 
with  the  choicest  flowers  and  cultivated  with  the  most  assiduous  care ; 
walls  ornamented  with  the  most  tasteful  and  attractive  drawings,  and 
seats  and  desks  arranged  with  the  utmost  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  occupant ;  kind,  attentive  and  faithful  teachers, 
and  cheerful,  obedient  and  happy  pupils — now  meet  the  eye  on  every 
liaod :  and  the  work  of  education  is  everywhere  progressing  with  a 
power  and  a  success  hitherto  unknown." 

When  shall  we  be  permitted  to  make  a  similar  announcement  in 
relation  to  the  Schools  of  Ohio  ? 

[From  the  Teacher's  Advocate.] 
THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

Tbeiub  is  no  profession  or  pursuit  that  can  exert  a  more  powerful 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  public  sentiment  than  the  Teacher's, 
and  yet  no  calling  suflers  more  trom  the  false  views,  and  oppressive 
popular  opinions  of  society  than  this.     The  Teacher  exerts  a  feeble 
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and  limited  influence  because  he  has  served  the  public  in  an  isolated 
manner^  laboring  unconscious  of  his  individual  worth  and  usefulness, 
or  the  means  of  improvement  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  his  own 
district,  without  any  organized  system  to  enjoy  the  sympathies  and 
counsels  of  others.  He  enters  upon  his  task  under  the  common  sup- 
position that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  render  a  cheap  service  while  oc- 
cupying the  most  important  and  responsible  position  within  the  gift  of 
society — that  he  must  obei/t  rather  than  create  public  opinion — he 
considers  himself  a  unit^  as  he  looks  upon  ihe  many,  and  tamely  sub- 
mits, until  he  acquiesces  and  by  his  lack  of  effort  to  corrtict  the  evil, 
admits  the  justice  of  the  estimation  placed  upon  his  services.  No  one 
individual  can  affect  the  desired  change  in  public  sentiment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Teacher's  mission,  for  man,  living  within  himself,  is  truly 
weak ;  but  let  there  be  union  of  effort,  and  the  work  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Men  accumulate  power,  become  zealous  and  active  by  concentrating 
their  efforts — errors  are  discovered  and  boldly  attacked,  however  for- 
tified by  popular  favor  or  interwoven  with  the  customs  of  society — a 
forming  energy  goes  forth  which  excites  new  knd  abiding  sympathies, 
to  create  other  sentiments  and  establish  better  social  relations.  A.  few 
years  since  none  cared  for  the  sorrowing  slave,  nor  abhored  the  sys- 
tem which  held  human  beings  in  bondage.  What  has  called  attention 
to  this  subject  and  awakened  a  general  interest  in  his  behalf,  but  the 
power  of  associated  effort?  So  with  the  varied  race  of  human  race 
and  society.  Associations  are  formed  for  almost  every  object ;  men 
spend  their  time  and  money,  they  toil  and  make  sacrifices  to  give  life 
and  efficacy  to  their  organizations.  Would  they  encourage  agricul- 
ture, or  promote  science?  they  are  formed  into  societies.  Would 
they  suppress  vice  and  immorality?  They  organize  associations. 
Who  can  look  upon  the  success  of  Temperance  Societies  and  the  in- 
calculable amount  of  good  they  have  accomplished  for  the  human 
family,  without  acknowledging  that  united  effort,  guided  by  wisdom 
and  benevolence  can  work  wonders? 

Teachers  must  avail  themselves  of  this  principle  of  association,  if 
they  would  increase  and  improve  the  advantages  of  their  profession. 
It  is  true  the  profession  cannot  elevate  those  who  enter  it ;  but  the 
members  can  and  must  elevate  and  dignify  the  profession  or  abandon 
it.  To  this  end  high  personal  qualifications  are  necessary.  No  one 
can  be  honored  in  attempting  that  for  which  he  is  totally  unqalified. 
Accurate  scholarship,  general  intelligence,  and  a  penetrating  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  are  truly  requisite,  and  will  command  respect ; 
but  something  more  is  needed.  Teachers  must  lay  aside  an  illiberal 
spirit — cease  to  look  upon  each  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  instead 
of  laboring  to  aggrandize  self,  aim  at  magnifying  their  office.  Pub- 
lic opinion  must  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  their  profession,  and  at- 
tach more  importance  and  consideration  to  the  successful  Teacher. 
This  reform  will  benefit  society  as  much  as  those  engaged  in  the  de- 
partment of  human  toil.  All  should  therefore,  be  interested  and  aid 
m  bringing  it  about.     Teachers   should   take  hold  of  the  enterprise 
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and  eonoentrate  their  energies  m  their  own  behalf.  Shame  on  the 
Teacher,  whether  male^  or  female,  who  does  not  feel  the  obligations 
of  80  great  and  beneficent  a  work — who  would  impose  the  labor  upon 
a  few,  and  then  meanly  enjoy  its  return.  But  this  principle  of  asso- 
ciation— ^this  labor  by  which  public  opinion  is  to  be  raised  to  the  stand* 
ard  of  truth  and  justice — ^this  all  powerful  agency  for  reforming  soci- 
ety, demands  that  the  mass  unite  all  their  energies — that  Teachers, 
far  and  near.should  form  an  alliance  and  act  in  concert  for  their  com- 
mon interest,  and  for  those  of  the  children  and  youth  under  their  in* 
struction.  The  person  who  refuses  this  co-operation,  truly  merits  the 
opprobium  and  scanty  remuneration  so  long  and  so  shamefully  made 
the  ruin  of  the  Teacher's  profession. 


[From  Uw  Joarnal  of  Uie  Rhod^  Island  Institute  of  Instruction.} 

SOME  OF  THE  MODES  BY  WHICH  TEACHERS  CAN   IMPROVE 
THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR  SCHOOLS  THIS  WINTER. 

1.  ^  Thxt  can  inform  themselyes  of  the  requirisments  of  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  comply  promptly  and  cheerfully  therewith.  If  « 
Teacher  is  engaged  in  a  school  without  having  a  certificate,  the  ne^ 
oessary  steps  can  be  taken  immediately  to  obtain  one.  If  a  record 
of  the  name,  age,  parents  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  has 
not  been  kept,  it  can  be  begun  immediately. 

3.  They  can  become  members  of  the  county  or  town  associations 
of  Teachers,  if  any  exist,  or  they  can  take  immediate  steps  toward 
forming  such  an  association,  and  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

8.  They  can  by  previous  avangements  with  the  Teachers  of  other 
schools,  in  their  towns,  and  the  Directors  of  their  districts,  visit  each 
other's  schools. 

No  Teacher,  however  experienced  he  may  be,  can  go  into  a  school, 
without  seeing  something  of  which  he  can  profitably  avail  himself. 

4.  They  can  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  our  own  and  other  States,  by  subscribing  to 
ene  or  more  educational  periodicals. 

5.  They  can  purchase  or  at  least  read  a  few  of  the  best  books  on 
edncatton,  and  especially  of  that  class  which  relates  to  improved 
methods  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

6.  They  can  cultivate  the  acquamtance  and  secure  the  co-operatioa 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  under  their  care.  The  earlier  a  right 
slate  of  feeling  between  parents  and  teachers  can  be  established,— 
the  earlier  the  home  and  the  school  can  be  brought  into  their  natural 
alliance  in  promoting  a  common  work,  the  better  for  both ;  and  to 
secure  this,  teachers  must  not  wait  for  parents  to  extend  those  cour- 
tesies and  attentions,  which  every  parent  ought  in  common  civility  to 
show  to  a  stranger,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  of  their  child- 
ren. They  must  take  the  first  steps,  and  in  many  cases  go  still  farther 
toward  forming  a  personal  acquaintance.  They  must  introduce  them- 
selves la  the  street,  or  at  their  homei^  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
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dwell  and  for  whom  they  are  laboring.  A  personal  interWew-— an  in- 
terchange of  views  as  to  the  studies  of  the  school,  the  books  to  be 
used,  the  importance  of  punctual  and  regular  attendance,  the  desira- 
bleness of  parental  co-operation  and  visits  to  the  school,  and  even  upon 
topics  of  a  more  general  character,  will  in  many  cases  prevent  the 
growth  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  parents. 

7.  They  can  enlist  the  co-operation  of  their  pupils,  both  in  the  go- 
vernment and  instruction  of  the  schools,  b^  securing  early  their  con- 
fidence and  affection." 

[Fkom  Um  Ewex  Co.  CkMMtall&tloiL] 

BOYS,  WILL  YOU  READ  THIS? 

We  learn  from  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  that  amongst  the  gra- 
duates of  Yale  College,  was  one  whose  history  presents  one  of  those 
remarkable  instances  of  perseverance  under  great  discouragements, 
which  are  now  and  then  met  with  at  every  College,  very  rarely  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  such  striking  interest  as  the  present.  The 
individual  referred  to.  entered  the  College  three  years,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  his  way  to  it,  from  a  distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles, 
on  foot,  and  to  have  entered  on  his  collegiate  course  with  the  sum  of 
just  three  dollars  on  hand  !  He  has  by  his  unaided  efforts  sustained 
himself  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  came  off  yesterday  with  distin- 
guished honor.  But  what  is  extraordinary  in  his  case  is,  that  he  haa 
also  found  time  (while  many  of  his  more  favored  comrades  have  been 
wasting  their  precious  hours  in  city  amusements,  and  college  inanities,) 
for  cultivating  his  favorite  branch  of  Electricity  and  pursuing  hia 
mathematical  studies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prescribed  college 
course.  As  evidence  of  his  promise  in  severe  science  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  laic  of  electrical  conduction  in  metalm 
was  published  by  him  in  the  March  number  of  Dr.  Silliman's  Journal 
of  Science,  which  for  experimental,  mathematical,  and  logical  merit, 
is  surpassed  by  nothing  in  that  department  of  science  which  has  over 
appeared  in  that  work,  and  which  has  already  elicited  from  Sir  Mi« 
chael  Faraday,  the  prince  of  philosophers  in  Electricity,  a  compliment 
of  which  either  of  our  eminent  countrymen,  Prof.  Morse,  or  Dr.  Hen* 
ry,  might  well  be  proud.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  theme  for  a  Com- 
mencement  exercise,  to  inquire  why  it  is  so,  that  the  needy,  self-sup^ 
.ported  student,  so  often  carries  off  the  prize  of  high  success,  while  the 
lad  carefully  nurtured  at  the  primary  school,  and  followed  through  the 
college  course  by  an  affluence  of  means,  wholly  fails  in  the  race,  or 
at  most  attains  a  ^ble  mediocrity  ? 


[From  the  Student  and  Young  Tutor,  Edited  by  J.  S.  Dciunan.] 
QUERIES. 

How  many  districts  will  whitewash  and  clean  the  school-house  be* 
fore  the  winter  school  commences? 
How  many  districts  will  see  that  sufficient  wood  for  the  winter  is 
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piled  under  a  shelter,  at  the  school-bouse,  before  school  commenceBt 

How  many  Trustees  will  employ  good  teachers,  that  the  money  of 
the  district  may  be  well  expended,  and  the  children's  time  well  em- 
ployed? 

How  many  Teachers  will  faithfully  discharge  all  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them,  ever  be  calm  and  considerate,  and  never  get  angry  or 
speak  unkindly  to  any  scholar? 

How  many  parents  will  see  that  their  children  are  regular  and 
punctual  at  school  during  the  entire  term?  The  children  of  such 
parents  will  be  doubly  blessed. 

How  many  parents  and  guardians  will  visit  their  schools  frequently, 
and  thus  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  teacher's  services,  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  young? 

How  many  parents  by  example  and  mild  precept  will  encoi  rage 
their  children  to  study  and  read  when  at  home,  and  thus  assist  them  in 
forming  good  habits,  which  will  avert  many  sorrows  and  give  them 
much  happiness  through  life? 

How  many  scholars  will  be  regular  and  punctual  at  school,  be  clean, 
neat  and  studious,  and  obey  their  parents  and  teacher,  study  and  read 
at  home,  lell  the  truth,  use  good  words  and  be  kind  to  their  playmates 
at  all  times? 

Citizens — Directors — Teachers — Parents — ^Children  and  Youth, 
these  things  are  necessary  and  should  not  be  neglected. 


[From  the  ninth  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  H.  Mann.] 
SOCIETY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  EVERY  YOUTH 
What  an  appalling  fact  it  is  to  every  contemplative  mind,  that  even 
wars  and  famines  and  pestilences, — terrible  calamities  as  they  are  ac* 
knowledged  to  be, — have  been  welcomed  as  blessings  and  mercies  be- 
caose  they  swept  away,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  the  pests 
which  ignorance  and  guilt  had  accumulated  !  But  the  efficiency  or 
sufficiency  of  these  comprehensive  remedies  is  daily  diminishing.  War 
will  never  again  be  waged  to  disburden  the  crowded  prisons,  or  to  re- 
liere  the  weary  executioner.  The  arts  of  civilization  have  so  multi- 
plied the  harvests  of  the  earth,  that  a  general  famine  will  not  again 
lend  its  aid,  to  free  the  community  of  its  surplus  members.  Society 
at  large  has  emerged  from  that  barbarian  and  semi-barbarian  state, 
where  pestilence  formerly  had  its  birth,  and  committed  its  ravages. 
These  great  outlets  and  sluice-ways,  which,  in  former  times,  relieved 
nations  of  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  their  population,  being  now  closed, 
whatever  want  or  crime  we  engender,  or  suffer  to  exist,  we  must  live 
with.  If  improvidence  begets  hunger,  that  hunger  will  break  into  our 
gamers.  If  animal  instincts  are  suffered  to  grow  into  licentious  pas- 
sions, those  passions  will  find  their  way  to  our  most  sacred  chambers. 
We  have  no  armed  guard  which  can  save  our  ware-houses,  market- 
places, and  our  depositories  of  silver  and  gold,  from  spoliation  by  the 
hands  of  a  mob.  When  the  perjured  witness  or  the  forsworn  jury- 
man invades  the  temple  of  justice,  the  evil  becomes  too  subtle  for  the 
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police  to  seize.  It  is  beyond  legislative,  or  judicial,  or  executive  pow- 
er, to  redeem  the  sanctuaries  of  religion  from  hypocrisy  and  unchari- 
tableness.  In  a  word,  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  gives  play  to  all 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  objects  which  excite  and  in- 
flame those  passions  abound  ;  and,  as  a  fact,  nearly  or  quite  universal, 
there  is  intelligence  sufficient  to  point  out  some  sure  way,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  by  which  those  passions  can  be  gratified.  Whatever  child- 
ren, then,  we  suffer  to  grow  up  amongst  us,  we  must  live  with  as  men; 
and  our  children  must  be  their  contemporaries.  They  are  to  be  our 
copartners  in  the  relations  of  life,  our  equals  at  the  polls,  our  rulers 
in  legislative  halls,  the  awarders  of  justice  in  our  courts.  However 
intolerable  at  home,  they  cannot  be  banished  to  any  foreign  land  ; 
however  worthless,  they  will  not  be  sent  to  die  in  camps  or  to  be  slain 
in  battle ;  however  flagitious,  but  few  of  them  will  be  sequestered  from 
society  by  imprisonment,  or  doomed  to  expiate  their  ofiences  with 
their  Jives. 

THE    VALUE    OF    EDUCATION. 
From  an  Addrew  before  the  "American  Institute  of  Insbrttction," 

BT  CAI.TIN   E.  STOWB,  O.  D. 

In  every  civilized  community  we  observe  striking  diversities  among  individuals 
of  the  same  nation,  and  even  of  the  same  parentage.  In  uncivilized  communities 
these  differences  are  far  less  observable.  This  single  fact  shows  t^at  such  diverri* 
ties,  however  great  they  may  be,  are  much  more  the  certain  effect  of  education  than 
of  any  original,  constitutional  difference  made  by  the  Creator. 

Why  is  it  that  in  ail  the  towns  of  our  own  country,  there  are  some  men  uncouth 
in  manner,  rough  in  speech,  and  brutish  in  thought,  while  others  are  refined  in 
manners,  easy  in  language,  and  of  intelligent  and  elevated  minds  1  Not  generaU|r 
because  they  were  bom  different,  but  because  the  one  class  has  been  educated  and 
the  other  not.  Why  is  one  woman  engaging  in  person,  pure  in  thought,  agreeable 
in  manners,  an  object  of  affectionate  pride  to  all  who  know  her  ;  while  another, 
bom  with  a  mental  and  physical  constitution  in  all  respects  equal,  is  disgusting  in 
person,  impure  in  thought,  licentious  in  manners,  an  object  of  mingled  pity  and  ab- 
horrence to  all  who  behold  her  ?  Because  the  one  was  reared  in  the  bosom  of  a 
pious,  pure-minded  and  virtuous  family,  the  other  was  cast  in  eariy  life  among  the 
very  dregs  of  society,  and  exposed  to  all  their  increasing  abominations.  Look  over 
the  surface  of  society,  and  see  the  immense  diversities  that  exist,  and  notice  how 
few  of  them  can  be  traced  to  constitutional  differences,  and  how  many  to  education, 
and  estmiate  if  you  can,  the  invaluable  importance  of  a  right  education  in  eariy 
life.  In  many  cases  it  is  all,  humanly  speaking,  that  makes  one  man  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race,  and  another  a  drunkard  or  a  thief;  all  that  makes  one  woman 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  society,  and  another  an  outcast  and  a  prostitute.  Who  of 
ns  can  say,  that  if  our  early  education  had  been  like  that  of  thousands  of  others, 
we  should  not  now,  instead  of  sitting  here  in  this  quiet  and  respectable  assembiy, 
surrounded  with  circumstances  of  comfort  and  respectability,  have  been  wallowiO£ 
in  debauchery,  the  degraded  inmates  of  a  prison  or  a  broihel? 

It  is  true  that  some  break  through  the  restraints  of  early  habit,  and  become  good 
and  great  in  spite  of  a  vicious  or  defective  education  ;  and  that  others,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  an  education  apparently  good,  become  vicious  and  per* 
verse.  But  these  examples,  especially  of  the  first  class,  are  extremely  rare  and  re- 
markable exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  and  where  they  do  occur,  there  can  gen- 
erally be  discovered,  on  close  examination,  some  hidden  cause  that  has  produced 
the  good — some  hidden  defect  that  has  occasioned  the  bad  result. 

Who,  then,  I  say  again,  can  estimate  the  unspeakable  value  of  of  a  right  educa- 
tion— ^the  deplorable  evils  of  a  wrong  one,  since  the  whole  existence  of  an  intelligent. 
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conscioos,  feeling,  immortal  soul,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  so  essentially  depend 
apoQ  it? 

It  18  trne  there  are  individual  divenities  of  character  and  capacity,  which  no  ed- 
mcatioo  can  equalize  or  assimilate ;  but  the  whole  difference  which  exists  beti»*een 
dasRes  is  made  by  education,  and  by  education  it  is  perpetuated.  Wherever  there 
18  a  domineering  class  and  a  degraded  class,  wherever  there  is  an  intelligent  class 
and  an  ignorant  class,  it  ia  education  and  education  alone  that  makes  the  difference. 
Reverse  all  the  circumstances  of  the  t^o,  and  in  one  generation,  the  domineering 
would  become  the  degraded,  and  the  degraded  the  domineering,  the  intelligent 
would  become  the  ignorant,  and  the  ignorant  the  intelligent  class.  So  for  as  God 
is  concerned,  He  faahioneth  their  wants  alike  ;  and  tliere  is  the  same  regular  dis- 
tribution and  apportionment  of  talent  in  the  different  classes  of  society,  that  there  is 
of  the  sexes.  It  is  rfot  the  arrangement  of  God,  but  the  wickedoess  of  man  that 
has  kept,  generation  after  generation,  whole  classes  of  human  beings  in  a  condition 
of  hopeless  barbarism  and  ignorance.  How  can  we  estimate  the  wickedness  of  this 
kind  of  oppression  \  When  we  see  a  well  developed,  vigorous,  intelligent  young 
man,  or  a  graceful,  accomplished,  refined  young  woman,  we  involuntarily  do  them 
homage  as  among  the  noblest  of  God's  works  ;  and  when  we  extend  our  view  to 
eternity,  and  reflect  that  the  spirits  which  animate  those  forms  and  gives  them  all 
their  interest,  will  continue  to  exist  and  expand,  and  become  more  interesting  through . 
all  eternity,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  one  such  young  man,  or  one  such  young 
woman,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  products  of  the  earth  besides.  Why 
then,  should  not  every  child  that  is  bom  into  the  world,  and  endowed  by  his  Crea- 
tor with  an  immortal  spirit,  have  the  opportunity  to  become  such  a  man  or  woman  t 
What  light  has  any  one  human  being  to  prevent,  or  hinder  any  other  human  being 
from  becoming  as  intelligent,  as  interesting,  as  lovely  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  be- 
coming \  What  so  profitable,  so  advantageous,  so  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
community,  as  a  continually  increasing  number  of  such  men  and  women,  from  what- 
ever class  they  may  spring?  and  what  so  profitless,  so  destructive,  as  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  opposite  character?  The  necessity  of  labor  creates  no  necessity  for  ig- 
nonnce  or  degradation.  The  most  industrious  States  of  this  Union  are  also  by  for, 
a  faonihed  fold,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  refined,  the  fonhest  advanced  in  eve- 
rything which  constitutes  civilization.  In  point  of  general  intelligence,  compare 
Bfaasachusetts  with  proud  old  Virginia,  or  any  part  of  New  England  with  imperious 
South  Carolina.  By  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  the  amount  of  ignorance  amcn^ 
the  free  white  men  of  South  Carolina,  whose  labor  is  all  performed  by  slaves,  is  forty- 
UAA  greater  than  it  is  among  the  free  white  men  of  Vermont,  who  cultivate  their 
Anna  with  their  own  han<is,  and  never  talk  big  of  nullification.  In  South  Carolina, 
the  proportion  of  free  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  is  one  in  seventeen,  in  Vermont  it  is  one  in  493  !  The  necessity  of  hand 
labor,  creates  no  necessity  whatever,  constitutes  no  excuse  whatever,  for  the  exis- 
tence of  an  uneducated,  brntified  class  of  hnnan  beings ;  on  the  contrary,  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  class  in  the  bosom  of  any  community,  is  a  hindrance  to  all  good— - 
a  fiiutfnl  source  of  every  kind  of  evil. 


LOCATION    OF    SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

As  I  ride  through  the  country,  I  see  school-houses  carefully  placed 
directly  on  the  road,  in  the  most  forbidding  situation,  manifestly  on 
the  argument  that  the  ground  is  good  for  nothing  else.  The  walls 
of  the  building  of\en  form  a  portion  of  the  fence  of  the  adjoining 
fields,  no  play-ground  for  children,  who  in  their  recreations  must  be- 
take themselves  to  the  highway,  to  be  corrupted  by  the  scurrility  of 
vulgar  passers-by,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  road.  Not  a 
tree  or  shrub  relieves  the  eye,  or  sheds  its  protecting  umbrage  from 
the  schorching  sun  in  summer,  or  murmur  its  music  to  the  weU 
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come  breezes  of  the  spring.  The  pupils,  true  to  nature,  endeavor  to 
supply  what  the  rigid  utilitarian  policy  of  their  fathers  have  consider- 
ed unimportant,  and  will  toil  to  gather  the  branches  of  the  neighbor- 
ing fields  and  build  arbors  under  which  they  enjoy  a  brief  pleasure  to 
be  hastily  succeeded  by  decaying  leaves  and  deadened  branches,  with 
no  fond  anticipations  of  a  returning  renovating  season.  One  would 
think  a  single  observation  of  the  longings  of  childhood  for  the  beauti* 
ful,  would  open  the  eyes,  and  the  hearts  too,  of  those  who  love  them  ; 
but  it  is  called  "  childrens'  play,"  and  leaves  no  impression.  With 
some  few  local  exceptions,  education  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  impart- 
ing of  knowledge,  and  regulating  prominent  points  of  morals.  The 
deeper  principles  of  the  mind,  and  the  still  deeper  emotions  and  afifeo- 
tions  of  the  heart  lie  neglected.  Yet  on  these  being  brought  forth 
from  the  hidden  places  of  the  soul,  and  formed  and  polished,  depends 
the  happiness  of  the  pupil  and  his  usefulness  in  social  society  and  to 
the  Republic.  Nature  herself  shows  the  way,  let  us  follow.  Her 
great  gallery  of  natural  curiosities  is  always  open,  always  replenish- 
ed. Into  it  all  may  freely  enter.  Her  full  volume  of  natural  paint- 
ings, self- leaf-turning,  presents  new  undever  varying  beauties.  The 
purple  tints  of  dawn,  the  pencilings  and  the  paintings  of  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun,  the  lunar  expanse  bedecked  with  stars,  and  fitfully  em- 
bellished with  shooting  meteors,  the  gorgeous  bow  of  hope  arching  the 
leaden  cloud,  the  return  of  spring  showering  its  buds  and  blossoms, 
the  fragrant  flowery  landscapes  of  summer,  the  mellow  splendor  of 
autumn's  various  tints,  and  the  snow  clad  hills,  the  silvery  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  glassy  rivers  and  lakes,  of  white-headed  winter  ;  and  the 
intellectual  enjoyment  which  they  aflbrd  us,  teach  .us  that  we  are 
made  for  the  beautiful  and  that  we  are  intellectually  and  spiritually 
formed  by  it.  Away  from  these  natural,  beneficial  pleasures  let  us 
not  shut  out  our  children,  lest  the  idea  of  education  become  to  them 
an  insufiferable  penalty,  rather  than  what  it  should  be,  the  richest  of 
rewards.  Their  teachers  are  their  better  informed  companions,  lead- 
ing them  along  in  the  path  to  the  great  world  of  men,  and  should  not 
be  deprived  of,  but  sedulously  furnished  with  the  means  of  teaching 
them  to  reverence  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  pervades  all  the  works 
of  nature, 

"  Glows  in  the  Btars.  and  bloMoms  in  tiie  treet. 
Lives  Uiroui^li  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

A  beautiful  writer  says :  *.*  1  hope  the  time  is  coming,  when  every 
isolated  village  school  house,  shall  be  as  an  attic  temple,  on  whose 
exterior  the  occupant  may  study  the  principles  of  symmetry  and  of 
grace.  Why  need  the  structures  where  the  youne  are  initiated  into 
those  virtues  which  make  life  beautiful,  be  divorced  from  taste  or  de- 
void of  comfort  1  Why  should  they  not  be  erected  in  ftne  airy  situa- 
tions, overshadowed  with  trees  and  embellished  with  shrubbery  1 
Why  should  not  the  velvet  turf  attached  to  them  be  bordered  with 
hedges,  divided  with  gravel  walks,  tufted  with  flowers  ?  Why  should 
not  the  tliick  mantling  vine,  decorate  the  porch  ? — or  the  woodbine 
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and  convolvulus  look  in  at  the  window,  touching  the  heart  of  the 
yoang  learner,  with  a  thought  of  Him,  •*  whose  breath  perfumes  them 
and  whose  pencil  paintar." — Hon.  Wm,  L.  Perkins, 


[Fnm  a  Sennoo  preached  in  Sandusky  City,  daring  the  leasion  of  the  "  Fini 
TeacheraT  Inatitate"  in  Ohio,  bj  Lsvzritt  Hull,  A.  M.] 

The  science  or  education  is  proorbssivb.  The  term  education 
is  from  the  Latin  0,  andduco,  to  draw  out,  or  to  develop.  It  denotes, 
then,  the  development  of  the  human  powers,  mental,  moral,  physical. 
And  what  nice  observer  of  men  and  things  can  look  out  upon  the 
world,  and  not  see  that  the  progress  of  education,  and  march  of  mind, 
is  onwardi  As  a  general  fact,  it  is  true  that  all  human  improvements 
are  based  upon  intelligence,  and  owe  their  origin  and  progress  to  edu- 
cated mind.  The  science  of  free  government,  in  its  origin,  progress 
and  changes,  is  the  result  of  intelligence.  Republicanism  has  no 
^earthly  prop  to  lean  upon  but  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  And  where  there  is  no  intelligence,  there  will  be  no  integ- 
rity. It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  education  is  the  foundaiion  of 
dU human  improvement;  and  human  improvement  looks  first  at  the 
education  of  the  whole  people,  not  at  the  education  and  elevation  of  a 
few.  The  equal  education  of  the  whole  people  is  the  only  principle 
which  we  can  adopt,  with  any  safety  to  our  loved  and  cherished  insti* 
tutions. 

The  right  of  suffrage,  extended  to  all,  is  a  first  principle  of  repub- 
licanism.  It  is  a  sacred  and  inalienable  trust  to  every  citizen  of  a 
free  state.  To  exercise  this  right  with  safety  to  himself  or  the  gov- 
ernment, he  must  be  intelligent  The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  hands 
of  an  Ignorant  populace,  is  a  dangi»^ous  privilege,  which  nothing  can 
restrain  or  control.  We  have  no  sa3urity  but  in  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  blessings  of  a  thorough  education.  And  this  inheritance,  the 
very  genius  of  our  government  promises  to  every  child  in  Anriarica. 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind" — an  old  maxim,  but  true. 
Of  course,  without  education,  the  mind  is  unformed.  It  is  what  crea* 
tion  was  at  first,  "confusion  and  emptiness."  Education  is  a  com^ 
wum  subject,  apd  yet  how  slow  the  progress  of  right  action  in  this  de- 
partment.  ^he  world  has  rolled  on  six  thousand  years,  and  yel^to 
this  hour,  but  one  monarch  has  even  attempted  to  bsstow  the  benefits 
of  an  enlightened  education  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  1  refer  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  And  he  must  fail  in  carrying  out  the  system.  Oth- 
er governments  of  Europe  are  doing  what  their  systems  will  allow  them 
to  do,  to  promote  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  the  genius 
of  monarchy  will  not  allow  them  to  give  the  blessin^^s  of  a  sound  ed- 
ucation alike  to  all.  An  enlightened  education  will  force  the  convic- 
tion upon  every  mind,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  only  stand- 
ard of  essential  worth,  and  not  titles  or  wealth,  birth  or  blood.  Hence 
in  the  old  world,  under  their  present  system,  an  enlightened  educa- 
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lion  Is  and  must  be  for  the  few.  Our  fathers  adopted  a  different  prm- 
ciple :  that  education  is  for  the  whole  people ;  and  adopted  a  form  of 
government  suited  to  foster  such  a  system.  The  nation  has  had  an 
independent  existence  almost  seventy  years,  and  yet  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  uneducated.  Republicanism  has  not  yet  accomplished,  in 
respect  to  education,  what  it  promised.  The  funds  of  the  several 
states  should  have  been  given  first  to  the  primary  schools.  In  this 
respect,  the  patrons  of  education  have  erred.  Af^er  the  example  of 
the  old  world,  they  have  greatly  neglected  the  primary  schools,  and 
endowed  colleges,  academies,  and  high-schools ;  and  from  these  have 
originated  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  a  system  of  select  shools,  the 
tendency  of  which  •has  been  to  give  a  few  a  partial  education,  and 
leave  the  mass  of  mind  uneducated.  It  has  been  left  for  the  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  devise  and  give  to  the  world  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation that  shall  extend  its  blessings  alike  to  all.  And  it  is  the  so- 
ber conviction  of  men  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  entire  system  of 
select  and  high-schools  and  academies,  has  been  and  is  still  greatly 
defective,  and  never  will  accomplish  what  we  so  much  desire.  Their 
principle  defects  are  these.  In  them,  the  first  principles  of  a  practi- 
cal, sound  and  thorough  education,  are  passed  over  or  neglected. 
They  rear  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation.  But  their  great  de- 
fect is,  by  their  existence,  the  interests  of  district  schools  have  been 
utterly  laid  wa^te,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  are  left  untutored 
and  untamed.  The  general  impression  has  been,  any  body  can  teach 
a  common  school,  because  it  is  common^  and  no  one  expected  that  the 
children  who  attend  the  district  school  could  learn  any  thing  but  evil. 
Hence  every  district  must  have  its  select  school,  and  no  teacher  qual- 
ified to  teach  would  enter  a  district  school.  All  who  had  money,  and 
cared  for  their  children,  or  for  the  interests  of  education,  have  foster- 
ed the  academy  or  select  school.  And  the  legitimate  result  of  this 
system  has  been  the  creation  and  increase  of  odious  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety, and  a  would-be  literary  aristocracy  among  a  free  people — the 
very  foster-children  of  monarchy  and  despotism.  Now  let  the  scene 
be  changed.  As  soon  as  may  be,  let  all  our  academies  and  select 
schools  be  abandoned ;  and  let  us  have  a  system  of  common  school  in- 
struction, that  shall  make  the  district  schools  what  high  schools  and 
academies  never  have  been  and  never  can  be,  "  the  people's  colleges,** 
in  which  the  mass  of  youth  and  children  shall  be  taught /rs/,  the 
elementary  principles  of  a  sound  and  thorough  English  education, 
an8  be  led  on  step  by  step,  until  every  child  in  the  land  shall  possess 
the  intelligence  which  a  free  people  may  and  ought  to  possess. 

Let  a  system  be  adopted  that  shall  qualify  teachers  for  their  busi- 
ness. Let  school-leaching  become  what  it  ought  to  be— a  profession. 
Let  teachers  in  our  acadamies  and  high-schools  not  think  of  coming 
down,  but  let  them  come  up  to  the  higher  honor  of  training  the  many 
rather  than  the  few.  Let  them  come  up  to  a  nobler  and  more  ex- 
tended field  of  enterprise  and  effort,  and  shed  upon  the  mass  of  mind 
the  light  of  practical  science,  and  the  principles  of  sound  morality. 
Let  them  become  men  and  women  of  practical  intelligence,  and  mor* 
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al  worth.  Let  them  become  permanent,  with  a  permanent  and  corn* 
petent  salary.  And  upon  such  vantage  ground,  let  them  train  and 
develop  the  mass  of  mind,  and  all  odious  distinctions  will  pass  away. 
Let  all  classes  enjoy  the  equal  benefits  of  an  enlightened  education, 
and  wiialth,  or  birth,  or  blood  will  cease  to  be  the  standard  of  worth 
and  influence.  Our  young  men  and  young  women  will  come  upon 
tbe  stage,  to  love  and  respect  each  other,  because  each  will  possess 
what  is  lovely.  One  can  no  longer  look  down  upon  another,  because 
he  is  poor.  Each  is  intelligent ;  each  possesses  intellectual  and  mor- 
al worth,  and  Can  stand  upon  the  same  platform  with  his  associate. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  throw  over  society  a  charm  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable. 

A  distinguished  female  writer  has  remarked,  that  talent  and  worth 
are  the  only  eternal  grounds  of  distinction.  To  these,  the  Almighty 
has  affixed  his  everlasting  patent  of  nobility.  And  the  sentiment  is 
an  honor  to  the  sex.  Nobility  based  on  any  other  principle,  is  a  mere 
pageant,  a  counterfeit,  and  not  the  true  coin.  Let  all  be  educated 
alike,  and  odious  distinctions  would  be  scarcely  known ;  or,  if  known, 
would  be  scarcely  felt.  Let  the  great  state  of  Ohio  adopt  the  system 
of  the  older  states,  and  improve  upon  their  plans.  Ohio  is  well  able 
to  do  it.  To  nobler  aims  or  ends  her  energies  cannot  be  directed. 
And  now  is  the  time.  Our  rank  and  position  among  the  states  of  the 
Union,  call  for  immediate  action.     Our  interest  and  honor  demand  it. 

The  results  of  our  popular  elections  are  forcing  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  popular  education— ^the  thorough  education  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. This  desirable  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  raising  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  primary  schools.  These  schools  must 
do  for  the  people  ail  that  needs  to  be  done  to  make  them  capable  of 
self-government.  Republicanism  is  based  upon  this  principle;  and  unless 
this  principle  be  revived,  acknowledged  and  felt  in  all  our  rising 
states,  our  increasing  population  will  drive  us  on  to  ruin.  And  who 
shall  say,  in  view  of  facts  already  developed,  that  there  is  not  now 
an  amount  of  ignorance  among  the  mass,  which  if  not  enlightened 
and  controlled,  will  dig  the  grave  of  our  liberties.  And  has  not  the 
time  come,  when  the  people,  magistrates  and  senators,  judges  and  ci- 
vilians, ministers  of  religion,  and  men  in  all  the  departments  of  life, 
should  employ  their  tongues  and  their  pens  in  the  cause  of  educationi 
Ohio  is  the  first  state  in  the  great  west,  and  our  influence  for  weal  or 
wo  is  felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  valley.  There 
is  a  wave  of  life  coming  up  from  the  east.  It  is  for  Ohio  to  catch 
this  wave,  and  roll  it  westward  to  the  utmost  limits  of  this  valley. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN   OHIO. 

The  Lake  Co.  Teachers'  Iitstitute  held  a  seasion  of  one  week,  commencing  on 
the  19th  alt. 

The  third  session  of  the  Geauga  Co.  Teachers'  iNSTrruTE,  will  commence  on  the 
37th  of  October,  and  continue  two  weeks.  The  Truubull  Co.  Institute  will  com- 
mence  on  the  same  day,  and  continue  two  weeks. 

The  Ashtabula  Co.  Institute  will  hold  a  session  of  two  weeks,  commencing  on 
the  lOlh  of  NoveiQber. 
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INTELLIGENCE*. 

The  Legislatare  of  Maine  has  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  » 
State  Board  of  Educationj  to  conaisl  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  fourteen  coon 
ties  in  the  State. 

The  three  State  Normal  School!  of  Mass,  are  now  in  saccessfol  operation,  new 
and  valuable  buildings  having  been  recently  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  one 
located  at  Bridgewaier,  and  that  at  Wesitisld. 

When  shall  Ohio  have  a  State  Normal  School  ertablished  at  Columbus,  and  en- 
dowed as  liberally  as  are  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Insane  t 

The  Trustees  of  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  0.,  have  voted  to  instruct,  free  of 
tuition,  one  student  from  each  county  in  the  State.  The  candidates  for  this  gratuity 
are  to  be  selected  ahd  recommended  by  the  Boards  of  School  Examiners  in  tbe  seve- 
ral counties. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Delaware  county  have  recently  held  a  meeting  and 
formed  a  Society  for  tbe  promotion  of  the  cause.  The  Society  was  addressed  by  the 
venerable  Albert  Picket,  Sen.,  President  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  Rev.  H.  Vandeman  is  President,  and  James  Eaton  Cor.  Secre* 
taiy  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  of  the  "Warren  Co.  Teachers'  InsJtute,"  on  the  17th  of  August 
last,  resulted  m  the  tbrmation  oi  a  County  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  C.  G. 
Giles,  ot  Lebanon,  is  President,  and  Wm.  F  Doggeit,  Cor.  Secretary. 


THE    JOURNAL,  VOLUME   II. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Jan.  next,  and  be  published  monthly,  in  its  present  form,  at  fifty  cents  per  year. 

PosTAOE  ON  THE  JouRNAL. — The  Ohio  School  Journal  is  an  Educational  News- 
paper, and  as  such  is  subject  only  to  Newspaper  postage. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

Town's  Chart  op  Elehentart  Sounds.  Published  by  Sanborn  &  Carter, 
Portland,  Me.,  1846. 

A  Map  of  Ohio,  with  the  new  counties  delineated.  Published  by  J.  H.  Mather 
&  Co..  Hartford.  Ct.,  1846. 

The  Young  Choir,  or  School  Singing  Book,  by  W.  B.  Bradbury  and  C.  W.  San- 
ders.   New  York :  M.  H.  Newman. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy,  in  a  series  of  Maps  with  a  Key.  Prepared  by  Rev.  H. 
Mattison,  and  won  to  bt  published  by  Huntington  6l  Savage,  New  York. 
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STATE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

Peoh  the  acdounts  oOntained  in  this  number  it  will  appear  (hat  a 
deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  edueation  is  already  awakened  in  a  large 
nm^r  of  coantiee  in  the  stale.  It  hi  to  be  hoped  that  this  IntereM 
will  continue  to  increase,  that  the  friends  of  the  cause  will  not  for  A 
BUHoettt  iUter,  or  in  the  least  relax  their  eflorts ;  northing  but  utitirinff 
moiitiijt  sleeplese  vigilan<ie  and  persevering  industry  can  aoeomplisn 
the  objects  att  whioh  the  intelligeiit  friends  6f  popular  edueation  aitn. 

To  disseminate  intelligence  on  all  important  topics  connected  With 
thie  tBm& ;  to  awaken  the  whole  community  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
pOftanee  of  comnien  sehods^-^he  necessity  of  a  borough  sopervl- 
■km  of  all  its  departments  in  order  to  anything  lik^  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system,— the  demrableneSB  and  the  practK 
tfbbility  of  educating  Teachers  for  their  employment,  the  union  and 
eooeolidstion  of  small  and  feeble  districts,  the  establishment  of  Unioii 
Schools,  thus  securing  a  gradation  of  schools  and  all  the  advantagee 
ariaing  from  a  proper  classifieatton  of.  pupils  and  a  ditrision  of  labor 
<M  the  part  of  instntctors,  and  ensuring  the  more  general  emplo3rment 
«f  fessaie  teachers  and,bringing  within  the  reach  of  every  c^hild  in 
the  state  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  not  only  the  elements  a£  read- 
ing mad  wriliog  but  a  thoroufl|h  acqitaintance  with  all  the  branches 
aeceasary  to  prepare  one  for  tne  business  of  life ; — ^these  are  some  of 
the  high  objects  before  the  fHends  of  general  education  in  this  state. 

For  the  more  effectual  aoooroplishment  of  these  objects  we  would 
raepectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  forming  at  some  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  or  the  first  part  of  next  month,  a  Statb 
CoitsoK  School  Socibtt.  As  the  Legislature  and  the  Court  in  Bank 
will  then  be  in  session,  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  edueatioft, 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  state,  will  be  in  Columbus,  and  should 
it  BOt  be  consistent  for  County  Educational  Societies  and  Teachers^ 
Aisociations  to  send  in  delegates,  those  sojourning  in  Columbus  might 
easily  be  empowered  to  act  as  such,  and  thus  an  efficient  organization 
wtglic  eaaily  be  eIRieied  and  when  onee  eflbcted,  might  be  the  means 
of  uMoM  good  hi  promoting  the  cauaei 

Should  sneh  a  movement  be  thoogM  eiMMtUe,  ttdtioeii  ef  theitieeC- 
Inn  wOl  p#eMil/  bo  publirfied  in  the  pa^M  «  Columbue. 
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MR.  BARNARD'S   VISIT  TO  OHIO. 

In  the  Sept.  number  of  the  Journal,  allaaion  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard  of  Rhode  Island  was  expected  to  spend 
iome  time  in  this  state  laboring  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 
During  the  last  mpnth,  this  gentleman  visited  a  few  places  in  the  state 
and' lectured  to  large  and  intelligent  audiences  with  great  acceptance ; 
he  has  now  returned  to  his  labors  in  R.  I.  with  the  intention  of  yiaiu 
ing  Ohio  again  during  the  present  winter. 

As  many  of  our  reaiders  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Barnard, 
or  with  the  extent  and  success  of  his  past  labors,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  he  was  for  four  years  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
School  Commissioner  in  Connecticut :  that  during  that  time  he  edited 
the  ^  Conn.  Com.  School  Journal,"  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
ever  issued  in  the  Union ;  that  he  visited  and  examined  the  schools  <lf 
the  state,  met  and  addressed  teachers  and  citizens,  prepared  plans  for 
school-houses,  circulated  books,  tracts  and  pamphlets  on  education,  and 
superintended  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  teachers ;  and  that  under 
his  labors  the  Schools  of  that  state  were  rapidly  improving,  and  the 
whole  community  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  eductr 
don. 

But  we  cannot  so  well  sketch  the  history  of  the  whole  movement 
with  which  he  was  connected  in  that  state,  and  ef  the  illiberal  and 
cruel  manner  in  which  his  heaven-approved  labors  were  terminated 
as  in  the  glowing  language  of  Mr.  Mann. 

*  **  The  year  aller  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  was  estab* 
lished,  an  organization  almost  identical  in  its  form,  and  entirely  so  in 
ita  object,  was  created  in  Connecticut.  For  carrying  out  its  measures 
of  reform  and  improvement,  an  agent  was  selected, — ^Henry  Barnard, 
Esquire,— of  whom  it  is  not  extravtigant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man 
be  required,  we  must  wait,  at  least,  until  the  next  generation,  for  a 
better  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  This  agent  entered  uplon 
his  duties  with  unbounded  zeal.  He  devoted  to  their  discharge  his 
lime,  talents,  and  means.  The  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  fek 
the  sensations  of  returning  vitality*  Its  half-suspended  animation  be-  • 
gan  to  quicken  with  a  warmer  life.  Much  and  most  valuable  infor- 
mation was  diffused.  Many  parents  began  to  appreciate  more  ede» 
quately  what  it  is  to  be  a  parent.  Teachers  were  awakened.  Aaso- 
ciations  for  mutual  improvement  were  formed.  System  began  te 
supersede  confusion.  Some  salutary  laws  were  enacted.  All  things 
•gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  career.  And  it  may  be  further 
\  affirmed,  that  the  cause  was  so  administered  as  to  give  occasion  of 
offence  to  no  one.  The  whole  movement  was  kept  aloof  from  politi- 
cal strifes.  All  religious  men  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone 
of  mpral  and  religious  feeling  was  making  it?  way  into  tha  schooli^ 
without  giving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  onesided  views  of  007 
ilMMKnination.  But  all  these  auguries  of  good  were  delusive.  In  an 
evil  hour,  the  whole  iabrio  was  overthrown.    The  BdooationiABeefli 
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abolished.  Of  course,  the  office  of  its  devoted  and  faithful  Sec- 
retary fell  with  it  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  remedial  laws* 
which  had  been  enacted  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  Board,  and 
whick  ni%ht  have  oontinaed  and  diffused  their  benefits  without  the 
Board,  were  spitefully  repealed.*  > 

The  whole  educational  movomHnt  in  Connecticut,  or  rather,  tJie 
body  in  which  the  vital  movement  had  begun,  was  paralyzed  by  this' 
stroke.  Once  or  twice,  since,  it  has  attempted  to  rise,  but  has  fallen 
back  prostrate  as  before." 

And  this  was  done,  not  because  the  Secretary  was  unfaithful  to  his 
trust,  or  uninterested  and  inefficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
for  in  relation  to  these  points,  the  Board  of.  School  Commissioners 
made  the  following  statement.  '^  We  can  truly  bear  testimony  to  the^ 
iadefatigal>le  exertions  and  ability  of  the  Secretary,  which  he  has 
exhibited  from  the  beginning,  in  promoting  the  oUects  of  his  appoint* 
nkent.  His  labors  will  long  be  felt  in  our  schools,  and  be  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  entertain  just  and  liberal  views  on  education." 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  labors  in  Ct.,  the  Legislature  of  R.  I', 
anthorized  the  Governor  to  employ  an  Agent  to  visit  and  examine  tho- 
echools  of  the  state  and  report  thdr  condition  to  the  Legislature. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Barnard  were  secured  and,  in  the  fall  of  1843, 
he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  first  object  was  to- 
become  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
defects  of  the  existing  system.  The  plan  adopted  for  this  purpose  is' 
described  in  his  Report,  and  the  needed  information  was  obtained  : 

**  1.  By  personal  inspection  and  en(|uiry,  since  my  appointment  I 
have  visited  eveiy  town  in  the  state  twice,  and  those  towns  where  im- 
ptoreraents  were  in  progress  more  frequently. 

2.  By  circulars  addressed  to  teachers  and  school  committees. 

9.  By  the  official  returns  and  reports  of  school  committees. 

4.  By  statements  in  public  meetings.  • 

**  As  at  once  the  condition  and  the  source  of  all  thorough,  extensive ' 
sBid  permanent  improvement  in  the  public  schools,  I  have  aimed  to 
dkseminaite,  as  Wioely  as  possible,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defeols> 
and  practical  remedies,  and  to  awaken  in  parents,  teachers,  school  | 
eonmittees^  and  the  public  generally,  an  intelligent  and  active  intei^ 
est  in  all  tluit  relates  to  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and  popular ; 
education.  Among  the  means  resorted  to  for  these  objects,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  specified. 

I.  By  puUic  lectures. ' 

^  By  conversation  and  written  communications. 

&  By  circulating  tracts,  periodicals  and  documents  relating  to 
Bchocris,  school  systems  and  education  generally. 

4.  By  establishing  a  library  of  education  in  every  town. 

*  We  hare  been  credibly  Infonned  that  the  chainntn  of  the  Committee  on  Ed«-  < 
catioD,  in  the  Connecticat  Hoom  of  Representatives,  who  reported  the  bill  for  abol- 
Iriung  the  Board,  not  being  able  to  draw  191  a  decent  report  kim&elf,  pidd  an  invdl- 
iprtnrv  homaffs  to  the  cause  of  learning  which  he  was  aboet  to  sub,  by  eniployjaf 
««scher  to  dnit  a  Mport  Ibr  hhn. 
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&  Bj  recioiiimaBdin|(  and  Ming  in  the  ronnation  and  procaadingar 
of  atabciatioMi  for  IbeimpiovaBieBl  of  puUlo  schools. 
<K  By  artsisling  school  oommitleeam  the  salacCioa  of  teaekaia* 

7.  By  aacourafidg  ^mt  more  exteoutve  and  parmaaMit  eraploymeiiti 
af  female  teachers. 

8.  By  tttrodifcing  a  gr^datbitof  sehoois  {» the  mamfaoiiinng;  andf 
iribar  popalaila  distfiels. 

9«  By  reoommendtnyaad  aesistkig  isk  Iba  feroialiatt  9(  Teaoheiv' 
Assodatioos,  or  Institutes. 
lOw  By  aik  kmarajliag  Mamial  sdiool  agencT. 
li.  By  pfefMHrn^  tha  way  for  at  least  ana  Normal  SahDoL 
1%,  By  danisiag  and  anB^inf  known  iaaprored  plana  of  sahoely 


'   ISfc  By  afioonraging  the  intraduefinn  and  aiding  in  IhrsalaGtiMi  €f 
aebool  apparatus  ud  libiana» 

14.  By  I^oeuoH  Lactiire;  and  Library  Assoeiationa 

1&  By  prMaring  a  drail  of  a  school  aet.'' 

The  main  features  of  this  whole  movement  may  basteled  landar  a 
turn  heada  and  ita  objecta  bnxtght  distinetly  before  the  mind 

1.  To  diiiisa  in^srraacton  among  the  whale  eommaoity. 

%  Tb  awaken  school  ofieer%  toachera  sad  parents  to  a  settsa  a^T 
their  datisa  and  responsibilities^ 

9.  To  pFOTida  good  aohool^hoasesy  furnish  theto  with  apparatas^ 
Hkavies  and  all  the  requisites  for  thorough  and  systeaiatia  f 
and  to  seoura  a  proper  olassificatton  of  the  pupils. 

4.  To  pmpare  teaahaia  for  their  employnrant. 

&  When  the  people-  were  fnlly  prepared  for  it,  to  mak^  i 
changes  in*the  school  system  as  enlightened  eaperienaesiiggeatadan# 
'tfieir  neeessitisa  required. 

We  hare  givtoD  this  plan  tiros  at  I«)gth,  beeause  we  believe  it  to-  bw 
essentially  the  course  which  must  be  punoed^  in  our  own  or  any  other 
aMe^  in  aflheting-a  thorouffh  refcM'mof  tl9scho<^  and  beeause  it  baa 
haan  suecssnful  in  prodaeing  in  that  utate  a  reform  more  radical,  far 
SBMhiar  and  aalutary  than  any  which  had  preWoaaly  been  aeoeok- 
piishfed  m  a«y  state  of  the  Uniott. 

It  k  tharefore  with  the  ytaaom  pkasare  Aat  we  aoaonnce  ta>dir 
people  of  iNiia  Aat  Mr.  Barnard  is  eipected  to  return  to  this  state  iat 
Jan.  or  Pebw  next  and  commanoe  a  seriea  of  labors  like  those  per* 
formed  in  Rhode  Island. 

We  look  forward  to  his  oomikig  with  the  highest  hopes  and  the* 
utmost  confidence  that  if  his  efibrta  are  oommenced  here  under  fovora- 
fale  auspioes,  if  the  fritedh  of  the  osose  give  him  their  cordial  sap- 

Ert,  if  the  people  greet  him  as  &  imeswngerof  goodi  are  willing  t» 
ten  to  his  eounsek,  to  profit  by  hia  teachings  andairatl  theanseltes  oT 
hia  large  experience,  his  visit  may  bo  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter 
dtay  in  Qhtbv  and  hib  sejoum  with  ua  be  remembered  by  tie  present 
attd  dl  o^ing  generations  with  unmingled^ghulness  andtunfaig^ 
flcatiiadifr 
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THE   TEACHER'S    MISSION. 

HUMBKE  111. 

Wb  now  P9S  ta  the  oonsiderajtion  of  the  last  inquiry  prepese^ 
What  'ore  ike  guaUJieations  neceuary  ioJU  a  perion  far  the  Teetchet^^ 
MUsUnf 

This  may  be  i^rerred,  in  sene  degree,  from  the  nature  and  scope 
<if  the  nissioB  itself,  already  briefly  and  imperfectly  presented ;  and, 
chough  the  field  is  wide  and  rreatly  diversified,  the  talents  and  acquiro- 
cnents  of  the  occupant  should  be  commensurate.  Indeed,  so  great  % 
wariecy  of  qualifications  is  demanded  to  meet  the  responsibilities  an4 
tightly  discharge  the  duties  of  this  station,  chat  we  can  hardly  expeot 
to  find  the  inttTidoal  who  possesses .  them  in  an  erotneirt  degree : 
nevertheless,  they  are  such  as  may  be  acquired  or  greatly  improvef 
bj  eakure.  We  will  briefly  aHude  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
«ne8  only,  leavinr  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  fill  np  the  sketeh^ 

First,  he  ehould  possess  a  strong,  dear,  and  vigeioos  mind,  capabto 
^  close  application  and  nntiring  pemeveranco— ^  separating  the 
fake  from  the  true— of  refuting  the  one  and  enforciar  the  oUier-Ht 
■liod  fitted  by  the  Greater  for  the  noblest  work  ever  assigned  to  man  $ 
tile  impress  of  whose  signet  should  be  meet  to  enstamp  on  other  minds^ 
in  lines  never  to  be  oblttemted. 

Second,  that  mind  should  be  cultivated.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  e 
thoroQgh  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  branches  to  be  taught 
■wrely,  though  this,  of  course,  is  a  sine-qua-non,  but  far  more  than 
thin— floch  a  discipline  of  its  powers  and  faculties  as  shall  fit  the  miirf 
to  act  most  efficiently  and  successfully  under  all  circumstances,  th«t 
ft  may  be  able  not  only  to  perceive  truth  clearly  itself,  but  also  to  imi> 
press  it  dearly  upon  other  minds.  To  thn  end  a  quick  .peroepUon  Is 
requisite,  in  order  to  seise  upon  the  best  avenues  to  the  minds  anA 
hearts  of  others ;  to  decide  readily  upon  character,  and  to  be  able  to 
torn  those  decisions  to  good  practical  account  There  must  also  he 
«Dol  and  deep  refiectkm,  capable  of  tracing  cause  to  eflhct  and  eibot 
to  eanse ;  of  laying  plans  wisely  and  jodictoasly,  and  steadily  pur«|» 
hkg  them  la  a  successful  consummation.  Especially  must  he  be  aUe 
to  control  his  own  spirit ;  if  he  fails  here,  he  fails  fatally,  and  bis 
danger  is  by  no  means  small,  beset  as  he  must  be,  from  the  very  na> 
tore  of  his  emf^oyment,  by  a  thousand  little  annoying  oircnmstaaees, 
well  adapted  to  test  that  most  admirable  of  all  the  cardinal  virtue^ 
paUtnee. "  He  should  be  able  to  surmount  all  these  and  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way«  calm  and  unruffled,  uid  difiime  th^  same  sptrit 
tnreond  him. 

Third,  he  should  possess  a  facility  in  imparting  Instractiott ;  fin 
efitaess  to  teach^  the  flfbility  to  imfirint  the  idea  warm  ftom  his  own 
mind  distinctly  upon  that  iof  the  pupil,  or  judiciously  to  direct  his  im- 
vestigation%  so  that  he  may  grasp  the  truth  himself  and  hy  his  owsi 
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afibrt  make  it  hia.  To  accomplish  this,  he  minf  have  distinct  views 
oi  the  Subject  in  his  own  mind,  and  clear  views  also  of  the  nature  of 
mind  and  its  different  manifestations  in  different  individuals,  that  he 
mmy  adapt  hioMelf  to  the  never  ending  variety  which  he  will  be  called 
to  meet.  There  are  many  who  almost  utterly  fail  in  discharging  tne 
dtttiee  of  this  mission,  not  from  mental  incapacity,  net  from  a  want  of 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  subjects  taught,  in  their  own  minds,  nor 
from  a  want  of  a  sincere  desire  to  be  useful  or  effort  to  be  so ;  but 
From  inability  to  approach  the  minds  of  others — not  apt  to  teach. 
T^hat  this  essential  portion  of  fitness  for  the  mission  may  be  cultivated, 
all  will  admit,  and  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  different  in« 
dividuals,  placed  in  circumstances  precisely  similar,  no  careful  ob- 
server will  deny,  or  that  there  are  some  who  would  do  well  to  seek 
almost  any  other  field  of  usefulness  rather  than  this. 

Fourth,  he  should  love  the  mission  for  its  own  sake.  He<  should 
never  enter  upon  it  for  sordid  lucre's  sake ;  this  is  degrading  a  noble, 
I  had  almost  said  holy  calling  down  to  the  level  of  the  common  herd 
of  groveling  pursuits  among  men,  and  if  he  should  do  this,  disappoint* 
ment  will  usually  rebuke  his  presumption.  If  he  is  competent  and 
faithful,  it  is  true,  he  merits  well  at  the  hands  of  those  among  whom 
hi8  mission  bears  him,  for  *^  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  but 
this  shouM  never  be  the  principal,  much  less  the  sole  object  of  the 
true  teacher. 

Nor  should  this  be  made  the  stepping  stone  to  something  deemed, 
hot  mistakingly,  more  honorable,  more  worthy  of  regard — of  aspira- 
tion. It  is  not  subordinate  to  other  pursuits,  and  he  who  would  make 
it  so  is  guilty  of  a  serious  wrong,  of  striving  to  inflict  injury  upon 
oomraunity — upon  his  race.  Where  in  all  the  wide  range — ^the  al- 
ttOBt  infinite  diversity  of  employments  among  men,  can  be  found  one 
surpassing  in  srandeur,  in  true  greatness,  the  right  development  and 
enlture  of  the  faculties  bestowed  by  our  beneficent  Creator  ?  Where 
one  more  to  be  desired,  more  to  be  sought  after  by  him  who  would  be 
known  and  remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race  I  In  order  to 
love  the  mission  for  its  own  sake,  he  must  have  correct  views  of  its 
nature  and  extent ;  must  feel  its  importance — its  elevated  and  eleva* 
ting  character,  inspirinff  him  with  new  views,  new  conceptions  of  the 

SMit  end  of  being,  and  especially  of  the  incalculable  importance  of 
thful,  efficient  and  intelligent  early  culture.  Wanting  these,  the 
great  mainspring  to  successful  and  continued  effort  is  gone ;  possess- 
ing them,  none  greater  need  be  desired. 

Fifth,  he  should  possess  a  warm  heart,  alive  to  the.kind  sympathiee 
and  better  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  he  shoukl  be  able  to  interest  him^ 
self  at  once  in  his  charge,  not  forgetting  that  he  was  once  a  child 
himself,  and  that  many  a  child  has  become  soured  in  his  temper,  grown 
up  morose  in  his  disposition,  and  eventually  settled  down  a  cold,  selfish 
nisanthropisty  or  abandoned  himself  to  open  vice,  who  might  have 
been  worthy,  respected  and  useful,  had  some  one  kindly  taken  him 
hf  the  hand,  entered  into  his  feelines,  and  by  the  sunshine  of  smiles 
ftffed  the  music  of  kind  words,  awakened  and  nurtured  in  his  breast 
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wmm  emotions  and  new  afieotkms,  and  thos  given  a  new  impnlee  to 
hn  whole  being.  Nor  eliould  this  interest  stop  with  the  pupils  under 
his  charge,  it  should  embrace  parents  and  patrons  generally,— *noi 
Mgned  and  hypocritical,  but  real,  true.  This  will  win  their  etm* 
Mence  and  regaid^  and  greatly  aid  in  securing  their  co-operatioB,  in 
aeooiiiplishing  the  object  of  his  mission  with  them  and  their  children; 

Would  any  know  its  influence  upon  the  child;  let  him  recall 
scenes  of  his  own  early  years, — ^the  efTect  of  a  kind  word  or  look  of 
sympathy  upon  his  young  heart.  The  very  recollection  sends  a  thrift 
Of  pleasure,  even  now,  through  his  soul ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
cold  look, — ^the  scarce  deigned  reply,  as  the  little  offering  of  fruit  was 
presented,  or  the  boquet  of  wild  flowers  plucked  Reside  the  pathway, 
^▼en  now  sends  its  chilling  influence  over  his  feelings,  as  the  scene, 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  rises  fresh  before  him  through 
Ae  long  vista  of  years.  He  who  is  above  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  diildren,  should  nerer  have  them  intrusted  to  his  care. 
'  Sixth,  he  should  be  an  example  in  manners  and  habits  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  his  pupils  and  fit  for  association  with  his  patrons* 
Nothing  short  of  this  should  ever  be  deemed  sufficient — ever  ad- 
siitted.  Many  affect  to  despise  these  things  as  childish,  unworthy  the 
Mgsrd  of  intelligent  minds ;  of  such  it  need  only  be  said,  they  are  not 
jpec  educated.  Anything  that  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  user 
(blness  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  can£«ot  be  regarded  unimpor* 
taut.  That  manners  and  habits  have  such  an  influence,  1  hazard 
Boihing  in  distinctly  averring. 

Seventh,  his  mind  and  heart  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pdnciples  of  religious  truth — he  should  be  a  christfan, — not  a  bigot 
or  a  dogmatist,  but  squaring  his  life,  in  all  its  relaHons,  by  the  pre* 
eopts  of  inspiration,  like  his  divine  Master  going  about  doing  good 
scepticism  may  sneer,  and  fxeethinking  cavil  at  this,  but  he  who  feek 
Ms  weakness  and  frailty,  and  would  discharge  his  responsible  duties 
as  he  ooeht,  will  feel  the  necessity  of  aid  from  above. 

Would  my  limits  permit,  I  would  gladly  extend  the  subject  farther, 
as  the  field  has  hardly  been  entered  yet,  but  I  must  now  leave  it. 
May  God  speed  the  Teacher's  Mission. 

WHY  HAVE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  ACCOMPLISHED  SO  LITTLE? 

IxMiblleas  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  common  schools  ac* 
eomplish  so  little,  is  the  low  estimate  placed  by  the  community  upon 
tho  labors  of  the  Teachers  of  these  schools,  the  lack  of  sympathy 
with  them  and  their  pupils,  and  the  entire  want  of  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  important  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  With 
those  just  emerging  from  college,  or  studying  a  profession  and  soon 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  active  life  all  can  sympathise.  The  Ani* 
veisaries  of  such  institutions  are  objects  of  interest  to  all  c?as«es  of  tho 
eommanity.  But  who  heeds  the  opening  or  the  close  of  the  district 
sehool,  who  attends  the  commencement  of  ihepeaple*s  college?  In 
die  iabors  of  the  Profsbsor  in  the  ooUege  or  profe^onal  school  all  are 
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9mif  to  MMifiMt  to  inttmit  fiw  him  th^ra  mmds  wo  hdk  of  m^ 
f«Ui/,  butwbo  iym(>«thiiei  with'tlM  ekmeotary  Taackar  t  WJhi 
legards  the  pfttieoee  he  must  exercise  vho  hM  to  beer  with  the  cruK* 
new  and  stupidity,  the' ftckleoeas  eiid  weywardnes  ef  ^iUhoedt 
Who  appreoieles  the  labor  and  toU  of  hiia  who  foniia  the  hoMli  of 
our  children  aed  iattib  into  their  mind*  the  prioeiples  and  imppaMie 
upon  them  those  linearoeots  which  the  Professor,  ^if  haply  thej  are 
ever  entrusted  to  his  care,) can  only  modify  and  polish,  but  can  ne?er 
eradicate  or  efiaoe  t  Ought  these  things  so  to  l;>e  t  Ought  the  Teacher 
in  the  common,  or  even  the  infant  sohool,  to  ehare  no  place  in  Ihe 
sympathy  or  the  respect  of  his  pairons  and  the  community  f 

True,  his  pupils  are  not  to  go  forth  with  parchment  and  seal  lo  leei 
tify  their  advancement,  true,  they  are  not  immediately  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  public  life.  But  they  have  nUnds^  minds  which  are  now 
pliant  and  impressible,  and  which  are  now  receiving  that  bias  whkk 
will  give  them  the  inclination  they  will  retain  through  life,  and  the 
impression  which  time  will  not  efface,  nay,  which  eternity,  eo  far 
from  obliterating  will  only  render  more  indelible.  His  pupils,  toe^ 
are  soon,  very  soon,  to  enter  open  the  duties  of  public  life,  they  wiH 
soon  demand  a  shore  of  public  attention,  they  may  yet  adorn  society, 
add  renown  to  their  country  and  honor  to  humanity,  or  they  may 
prove  pesis  in  society,  a  curse  to  their  country  and  a  disgrace  to  htt> 
manity,  and  their  names  appear  high  only  on  the  calendar  of  crime. 
What  a  field  then  has  the  teacher  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  children 
and  youth !  If  his  auties  are  well  and  wisely  performed,  if  those 
children  are  properlj  trained  by  dim  what  may  not  they  accomplish 
for  their  generation,  their  country  and  the  world  f  Less  than  this 
number  gave  to  the  world  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  ex- 
acted the  first  scene  in  the  great  drama,  of  which  the  enfranchise- 
ment, the  civilization,  and  christianization'of  the  whole  human  familjr 
shall  be  the  winding  «p.  Aye,  and  how  many  of  that  immortal  band 
enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education,  received 
the  instruction  of  the  faithful  and  indefatigable,  though  perchance 
UntUled  Teacher,  who,  in  the  rude  cabin,  it  may  be,  with  intense 
interest  and  a  parental  anxiety,  watched  their  budding  powers  and 
with  patient  and  persevering  toil  moulded  and  fashioned  the  elements 
of  those  characters  which  we  now  delight  to  honor  and  which  future 
generations  shall  admire  and  venerate.  Do  any  question  the  correct- 
ness of  this  representation  ?  Do  any  doubt  that  the  common  schools 
have  furnished  those  who  have  adorned  our  country  and  blessed  the 
world  t  Where  did  Franklin  and  Sherman,  West  and  RittenhoueSv 
Fulton  and  Bowditch  acquire  their  school  education  t  And  what 
University  honored  the  ^  Paier  Patrias"  with  its  seal,  or  by  *'  lettere 
present,"  recommended  him  to  the  confidence,  affection,  and  rever- 
ence of  his  countrymen,  or  was  in  any  way  instrumental  in  preparing 
liim  to  stand  forth  the  brightest  name  on  the  world's  recorded  htstory  f 

We  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  thorough  c^* 
legiate  or  professional  education,  or  to  undervalue  the  higher  inatitii* 
tions  of  learning,  but  we  would  if  possiUe  oorrsot  the  feeling,  a 
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oommoi^  which  overlooks  entirely  the  laborer  id  ilie  most  importaat 
stage  of  mental  ealuve  and  beatowa  ail  its  altention  and  sympathy 
upon  those  engaged  io  the  later  stages  of  developmeot,  and  we  be- 
apeak  for  the  common  schools  a  mnch  greater  interest  in  the  sympa- 
thiaa  of  all  clsssos  of  the  community ;  we  insist  that  they  have  a 
claim  to  this,  iirstt  beeauae  they  have  done  much  for  tlie  instruction 
of  the  present,  acting  generation,  and  second,  they  are  capable  if 
/%htly  conducted  and  properly  appreciated,  of  doing  far  more  for  the 
rising  generation  than  they  have  ever  accomplished  for  any  two  or 
three  which  have  preceded  them. 

Amid  the  apathy  on  this  subject,  which  so  generally  prevail^  it  is 
cheering  to  witness,  now  and  then  a  generous  appreciation  of  these 
•chools  on  the  part  of  tho^e  who  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  early 
education,  and  have  since  risen  to  eminence. 

As  an  instance  of  this  kind  we  quote  the  following  from  an  address, 
by  his  Excellency  Gao.  N.  Haiooe,  governor  of  Mas&,  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  W  estfield  Normal  School-House. 

The  Governor  spoke  of  the  blessings  which  tlie  common  schools 
bad  conferred,  especially  upon  the  poor  and  the  necessitous  whp  had 
no  other  means  of  education,  and  who,  without  them,  whatever  might 
be  their  love  of  knowledge  or  their  aspirations  after  usefulness,  would 
be  condemned  to  hopeless  penury  and  obscurity,  as  long  as  they  might 
live,  and  would  have  no  hope  of  leaving  to  their  children  a  better  in- 
heritance. With  a  hesitancy  and  doubtfulness  caused  by  contending 
emotions  of  modesty  and  gratitude  which  were  struggling  within  him, 
be  said  that  while  the  venerable  speaker  Dr.  Humphrey,  in  his  Dedi- 
catory Address,  was  so  graphically  describing  a  specimen  of  the  old 
school  house  of  by-gone  days,  with  its  rickety  benches,  and  its  four 
legged  slabs  for  seats,  a  scene  had  risen  in  his  mind  in  which  a  poor 
boy«  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had  occupied  one  of  those  self-same 
peats,  and  had  there  enjoyed  the  only  opportunity  for  early  eduontion 
he  had  ever  had ;  but  poor  as  it  wotf  it  had  given  him  some  of  the 
rodiments  of  knowledge,  and  what  was  far  better,  it  had  awakened  in 
bip  soul  a  desire  for  improvement ;  and  under  the  impulse  there  re- 
ceived he  had  entered  life  under  wholly  different  auspices  from  what 
be  could  otherwise  ever  have  done  ;  and  year  af\er  year,  the  par- 
Uality  and  kindness  of  hi^  fellow  citizens  bad  conferred  honors  upon 
bim  far  beyond  any  ideas  he  ever  possessed  of  his  own  merits— far 
beyond  even  his  hopes  or  his  dreams— <until  at  last  they  had  raised 
bim  to  a  station,  in  virtue  of  which  the  poor  boy  he  had  referred  to 
bad  now  the  honor  of  standing  before  them  on  that  most  interesting 
— he  might  almost  say  that  holy  occasion ; — and  then,  pouring  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  now,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  my  arm  fall  from  my 
ahoulder-blade,  if  ever  J  cease  to  utter  my  gratitude  to  the  Common 
Schools  of  New  England,  or  grow  weary  in  laboring  to  the  utter* 
\  of  n«y  ability  for  their  improvement  and  elevation.'* 
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[Prom  ihe  Common  School  Jounal.] 
DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL'COMMITTEES. 

I  IT  our  last,  we  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  one  class 
of  the  duties  of  school  committee  men, — ^those  which  relate  to  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

We  will  only  add,  on  this  point,  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
examine  teachers,  as  well  as  schools^  by  written  or  printed  questiona 
In  an  examination  so  conducted,  the  candidate  shows  exactly  what  he 
can  do ; — how  he  spells,  how  he  writes,  punctuates,  capitalizes,  con^ 
structs  sentences,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  answer  the 
questions  propounded  ;  and  he  thus  leaves  a  record  of  his  competency 
or  incompetency  behind  him.  Committees  would  o(\en  save  them- 
selves from  much  censure  and  obloquy  if  they  would  examine^in  this 
way  ;  for  a  rejected  candidate  would  be  cautious  about  condemning 
his  judges,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  lef>,  in  their  possession,  and  in  has 
own  handwriting,  good  reasons  for  the  decision  they  had  made. 

So  far,  we  have  counselled  not  only  thoroughness,  but  even  some 
degree  of  rigor,  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  While  a  candidate  » 
suing  for  a  school,  the  committee  are  to  take  nothing  in  his  favor  for 
granted, — to  assume  nothing  in  his  behalf  on  trn^t.  Every  applicant 
must  make  out  affirmatively  a  clear  case  of  fitness.  The  attribute 
which  the  committee  are  to  exercise  is  not  that  of  charity,  but  justice. 
They  are  to  act  under  the  sentiment  of  fear,  rather  than  of  hope. 
They  are  to  consider  all  the  rising  generation  of  the  town  as  gathered 
around  them,  claiming  their  proteciion,cowering  l)eneath  the  shield 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  uphold ;  and  they  are  to  look  with  jealousy 
upon  every  one  who  seeks  to  be  installed  over  those  children,  and  to 
administer  to  them  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  They  are  not  to  oom* 
mit  trusts  so  precious  and  enduring  to  any  man,  until  they  know 
whether  ho  be  a  false  shepherd  or  a  true  one ;  whether  he  has  como 
to  fatten  upon  the  flock,  or  to  feed  it.- 

But  when  the  committee,  with  the  full  approval  of  reason  and  con- 
science, have  given  to  the  candidate  a  certificate  of  qualification,  the 
relation  t)etween  them  changes  at  once  and  entirely.  From  one  of 
distrust,  it  becomes  one  of  confidence.  From  one  of  jealousy  and 
fear,  it  becomes  one  of  favor  and  ''hope.  Before,  all  presumptions 
were  against  the  candidate ;  now,  all  are  in  his  favor.  While  he 
w  ts  a  suitor  for  the  school,  the  committee  were  bound  to  be  rigorous, 
exacting,  and  suspiciously  vigilant ;  but  now,  when  be  has  wooed, 
and  won,  and. wedded  it,  nothing  but  some  very  grave  cause  should 
alienate  'affection,  or  can  justify  the  extreme  measure  of  divorce. 

As  soon  OS  the  committee  have  given  their  certificate  of  approval, 
the  teacher,  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense,  is  their  teacher.  They 
have  adopted  him,  they  have  chosen  him  as  one  of  their  agents  to 
carry  out  a  great  work  for  which  they  are  accountable  ;  and  henoe^ 
in  a  most  extensive  sense,  they  are  officially  and  personally  responsi^ 
ble  for  his  success. 
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Among  the  new  duliee,  growing  out  of  the  new  relation  betweeo 
the  committee  und  the  newly-constituted  and  i'reshly-commissioned 
teacher, — a  relation  which  the  committee  themselves  have  assented  to 
ajod  estahlished, — la  that, 

1.  Of  propitiating,  in  hb  behalf,  the  good-will  of  the  distriot  in 
which  he  is  to  keep  school. 

It  often  happens  that  there  are  prejudices  on  the  part  of  one,  twov 
or  a  few  families,  against  a  teacher  whom  the  committee  have  fell 
bound,  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  to- approve.  Be- 
tween such  families  and  the  teacher,  the  committee  should  be  medi* 
atoTB.  Suppose  that,  in  order  to  an  interview  with  one  or  more  such 
maleoontente,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  thoi  n  of  their  hostility,  or 
of  (foabnsing  them  of  their  prejudices,  or  of  conciliating  their  good* 
will  in  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  members  of  the  committee  should 
be  obliged  to  ride  an  extra  mile  or  two,  or  to  prolong  their  absence 
from  home  till  a  later  hour, — are  any  such  trifling  and  transient  in- 
conveniences  to  countervail,  for  a  moment,  the  vast  gain  of  a  harmo* 
nious  opening  of  the  school,  and  of  a  voluntary  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion  of  all  the  parents  in  promoting  its  welfare  1  Suppose  it  should 
even  require  a  special  visit,  on  the  part  of  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  allay  the  groundless  animosities  of  some  individual  or  family 
against  the  proposed  teacher,  or  to  avert  the  spontaneous  injustice  of 
partisans  or  sectarians,  or  to  conciliate  the  charitable  interpretations 
of  those  who  seem  to  have  been  born  with  a  supemumerai^y  instinct 
fbr  grumbling  and  querulousness, — cannot  the  committee  do  as  much 
as  this  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  so  great  a  good  ? 

But,  in  most  coses,  no  great  extra  trouble  will  need  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  secure  these  important  objects.  The  common  occasions  and 
chances  of  life  will  generally  bring  the  committee  in  contact  with 
such  of  their  townsmen  as  may  need  these  special  appeals.  If  the 
eommittee  hare  the  desire  and  purpose  to  Go  so  important  a  work,  if 
their  •  minds  are  full  of  it,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  opportiioity^ 
^  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  says  the  proverb.  In  nine- 
ty-nine cases  in  a  hundred,  if  there  be  any  failure,  it  will  be  for  want 
«  the  willj  not  of  the  way, 

2.  The  duty  of  visiting  the  schools,  at  least  as  oAen  as  the  law 
requires,  and  of  availing  themselves  of  every  such  occasion  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of 
good  conduct,  obedience  to  the  teacher,  and  diligence  in  study,  is  so 
obviously  within  the  narrowest  definition  of  a  school  committee  man's 
tadispensable  obligations,  that  it  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  Intel* 
lect  to  see  it,  and  of  conscience  to  feel  it. 

in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  all  duties,  whether  pertaining  te 
the  school  or  to  the  world,  upon  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  we  may 
say  that  it  should  always  be  done  in  an  apt,  intelligible,  and  attractive 
manner.  For  this,  unless  the  speaker  possesses  the  gift  of  extraor- 
dinary genius,  some  preparation  will  be  necessary.  And  why  should 
a  committee  roan  ever  venture  to  go  into  a  school  and  attempt  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  most  important  truths,  and 
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to  make  ineftoeable  impresBions  upon  their  sttseeptire  heMts,  witknit 
meditatiiif^  befofehoftd  upon  what  be  is  to  say,  aad  how  he  shall  say 
it  t  Why  should  he  do  this,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  should  go  into 
a  court-room,  or 'a  clergy  man  into  the  pulpit,  without  forethought  of 
what  he  is  to  say  to  bench,  jury,  or  oong^regation  1  Why  should  the 
committee  go  there  to  torpify  the  music-loving  ears  of  the  young 
with  their  dull  monotonies,  or  to  pour  upon  vivacious  and  glowing 
hearts  a  soporific  and  fricorific  stream  of  words  I  They  should 
Couch  the  nerves  of  the  childrep  with  some  other  electricity  than  thai 
of  the  torpedo.  The  result,  however,  of  all  previous  preparatiocM  for 
addressing  ehUdren,  should  be  simplicity  and  clearness,  not  profundity 
nor  terseness.  The  committee  should  adi  another  string  to  the  lule 
of  persuasion,  and  another  color  to  the  bow  of  promise,  and  another 
layer  of  adamant  to  the  foundations  of  truth. 

At  these  visitatioiis,  also,  the  committee  should  vigilantly  watch  the 
modes  of  the  teacher  in  instructing,  and  his  spirit  in  governing,  the 
•chool ;  and,  if  they  see  anything  amissi  or  aught  that  care  and  efibit 
can  improve,  they  should  either  remain  with  the  teacher  afler  school, 
or  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  to  confer  with  him,  and  there,  pri- 
vately, in  confidence  and  in  kindness,  communicate  to  him  their 
yiews  of  his  errors,  whether  those  errors  may  consist  in  shorUeomings 
or  in  over-doings.  Their  relation  to  the  teacher  of  their  appointment 
being  that  of  friends  and  counsellors,  their  obligations  to  assist  and  to 
improve  him  are  not  only  imperative^  but  they  are  too  clear  to  require, 
or  even  to  admit  of,  a  lengthened  exposition.  Any  teacher  who  is  not 
Incorrigibly  perverse  or  enthusiastically  self-esieeming,  will  accept 
such  counsels  with  gratitude. 

8.  School  committees  are  to  keep  an  ever-open  eye  and  ear  for  tba 
first  symptoms  of  discontent.  They  must  extinguish  difficulties 
while  yet  they  are  but  sparks,  and  not  wait  till  they  have  become  a 
conflagration.  If  the  fireman  dozes  even  for  a  minute  after  the. 
alarm-bell  has  sounded,  or  if  he  fails  to  take  the  shortest  way,  or  to 
make  the  quickest  speed,  to  the  scene  of  danger,  the  flames,  in  the 
mean  time,  may  have  reached  a  height  which  it  will  mock  his  efibrts 
to  subdue ;  or,  at  least,  for  every  moment  of  delay»  the  loss  and  the 
peril  may  be  immensely  aggravated.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  school 
strifes.  They  are  emphatically  like  the  letting  out  of  water.  At 
the  beginning,  they  may  be  stayed  ;  but  no  geometrical  reduplicatioqS| 
or  law  of  the  accelerated  velocities  of  falling  bodies,  can  adequately 
illustrate  the  swiftly-accumulating  mischiefs  of  delay,  when  dissatis- 
faction against  a  teacher  begins  to  prevail  in  a  neighborhood,  or  in* 
subordination  in  the  school.  When,  therefore,  the  anxious  eare  of 
the  oommittee  shall  hear  the  faintest  note  of  alarm,  they  should  be  on 
the  spot  at  once,  and  silence  the  whibper,  that  it  may  not  grow  into  % 
whirlwind. 
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[For  the  Ohio  School  Jooraal.] 

Mk.  Editor  :  In  the  early  part  of  October,  we  vere  favored  with 
«  visit  of  a  week  from  the  Hon.  Salem  TVwn  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  we  improved  the  opportunity  by  hoidiog  a  sort  of  Teachen' 
institute  among  ourselves. 

About  200  or  250  of  the  students  attended.  Instruction  was  given 
in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  mthools,  by  Mr.  Town  a«- 
«flted  by  H.  EL  Whipple.  Evenings  Mr.  Town  lectured  upon  topics 
connected  with  the  general  subject.  At  the  close  of  the  last  eveaiiig 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

MBsolvedy  That  in  our  opinion  theologksal  seminaries,  colleges, 
and  high  schools,  together  with  editors,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
professional  men  generally,  fail  to  discharge  their  high  responsibility 
to  Grod,  to  the  world,  and  their  country,  unless  they  deeply  interest 
themselves  in  behalf  of  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that,  while  our  leading 
religious  periodicals  have  ample  space  for  all  other,  schoolisms,  they 
seem  to  have  none  for  common  schoolism. 

Rtsohedy  That  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Hon.  Salem  Town 
for  Che  very  interesting  and  profitable  lectures  and  instructions,  which 
we  have  received  from  him  during  the  week  he  has  been  with  us,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  him  to  give  our  pupils  the  benefit  of  them,  the 
coming  winter  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 

Resolved^  That  we  highly  approve  of  Town^s  Speller  and  Analysis^ 
and  commend  them  to  the  public  as  works  of  singular  merit,  making 
in  fact  a  perfect  key  to  the  English  language. 

Resolved^  That  we  ask  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  the  Ohio  School 
Journal,  and  the  New  York  State  District  School  Journal  to  publish 
these  resolutions.  H.  E.  W. 

Oberlki,  Dec.  10,  1846. 

TEACHERSMNSrmn^^ 

Accoidlng  to  notice  previously  given,  on  the  11th  of  Oct.,  was  or- 

fnized  a  Teachers*  Institute  at  Mansfield,  by  appointing  Professor  1. 
Allen,  H.  Colby,  Esq.,  and  Josiah  Hurty,  A.  M.,  a  board  of  In^ 
stniction.  As  this  was  the  first  institute  ever  held  in  this  county,  the 
class  of  Teachers  was  not  so  large  as  it  is  confidently  hoped  it  may 
be  hereal\er  when  the  utility  of  such  organization  shall  be  better  un- 
derstood and  more  fully  appreciated  by  teachers  of  common  schools. 
The  A.  M.'s  were  occupied  by  Messrs.  Allen  end  Colby,  and  the  P* 
M.'s  by  Mr.  Hurty.  Prof.  Allen  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  disci* 
plining  the  voice  and  elucidaiing  the  principles  on  which  a  good  elo- 
cution rests — he  also  gave  lectures  before  the  class  on  the  most  useful 
topics  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  various  topics  presented 
were  most  eloquently  and  ably  discussed.  Mr.  Colby,  an  experienced 
teacher,  gave  instructions  in  English  Grammar  and  Poetical  Analysis, 
in  which  the  general  philosophy  of  language  and  the  best  method  of 
teaching  this  branch  of  education  was  ably  discussed     Mr.  Hurty  in* 
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•tnicted  in  Orthography,  Geography  and  Mathematics.  His  method 
of  instruolioD  was  new  in  many  respects  to  all  except  his  own  students, 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  express  our  approbation,  and  acknowledge  the 
very  great  beneAts  we  received  from  his  instruction.  In  Orthography 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  were  classified  and  words  were  analyzed  and 
that  important  but  much  neglected  branch  of  education  was  exhibited 
IDA  new  and  interesting  dress.  In  arithmetic  every  rule  and  princi-' 
pie  was  demonstrated,  and  by  analysis  the  solution  of  problems  waa 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  mathematics  was 
diacuesed. 

Practical  lectures  were  at  various  times  given  by  the  several  teach- 
ers on  the  best  method  of  organizing  and  governing  schools— the 
various  ways  of  engaging  the  attention  of  students,  and  of  making 
school  a  place  of  animated  intellectual  excitement  rather  than  of  duu 
mechanical  drudgery.  At  the  close  of  the  session  there  was  organized 
a  **|Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  of  Richland,"  designed  for  the 
mutual  improvement  of  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  the  character 
of  our  Common  Schools  by  better  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
work. 

The  following  resolutions  were  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  class  for  that  purpose : 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  Common  Schools  is  entitled  to  not 
only  the  favorable  consideration  but  deserving  of  the  eficient  action 
of  e\ery  philanthropist  and  christian  in  our  land  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  to  qualify  him  or 
herself  well,  not  to  have  a  few  facts  only,  but  to  have  the  minti  well 
stored  with  knowledge  and  then  to  know  how  to  impart  that  knowledge 
Id  others. 

Resohedy  That  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  ought 
to  he  elevated  and  the  character  of  our  schools  to  be  improved  ;  and 
that  there  are  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  so  readily  and  effectually 
accomplished  as  by  Inspectors  giving  certificates  to  none  but  those 
truly,  competent  to  teach  and  by  the  general  organization  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

Resolvedj  That  wq  hereby  express  our  high  obligation  to  the  board 
of  Instruction  for  their  enterprise  in  appointing  this  Institute,  and  for 
Uie  able  and  interesting  instruction  imparted  by  each  of  them  in  the 
several  departments. 

Resolved^  That  we  now  organize  ourselves  into  a  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  hold  its  meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time.  That  every  teacher  and  friend  of  general  educa- 
tion be  invited  to  become  engaged  with  us. 

Resolved^  That  a  suitable  person  be  procured  to  deliver  an  address 
at  our  next  m«>etingy  to  be  held  on  the  2d  of  Jan.,  1847,  at  Mansfield. 

Resolved^  That  the  editors  of  each  periodical  in  this  place  be  re- 
quested to  publish  the  above — also  the  Ohio  School  Journal  and  the 
Ashland  Standard  and  Democrat. 

Loa:nfzo  Hatmsb,  Sec       ALBERT  P.  MAT80N,  ChatrmaD, 

Nov.Mpl840. 


EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

The  Prbk  School  Clarion  ia  edited  by  W.  fiowen,  M.  I>.,  and 
published  at  MaasilloD,  O.,  monthly,  in  quarto  foriki,  at  fifty  cents  per 
year.  Two  numbers  of  this  well  filled  sheet  have  come  to  hana,  it 
promises  to  do  good  service  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion by  means  of  common  schools.     We  heartily  wish  it  success. 

Thb  School  Peicnd  is  published  nx>nthly,  at  Cincinnati,  by  W. 
B.  Smith  dc  Co.,  and  sent  gratuitously  to  Teachers  and  School  officers 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  worth  more  than  twic«  the  postage  to  any 
one  who  feels  an  interest  in  education. 

TflH  Ohio  School  Jocaif  al. — ^The  Journal  was  commenced  rather 
as  an  experiment,  the  prospectus  extended  no  farther  than  six  months, 
because,  as  so  many  publications  of  the  kind  had  failed,  the  Editor  was 
unwilling  to  awaken  expectations  he  mieht  be  unable  to  fulfil.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  ray  that,  thus  far  tne  work  has  not  paid  for  the 
paper  and  printing,  about  three  hundred  additional  subscribers  are 
wanted  to  defray  these  expenses. 

The  Journal  has  met  with  a  cordial  reception  and  Ikiuch  encourage- 
ment, both  from  the  press  and  the  friends  of  education  throughout  tne 
State.  The  language  of  all  has  been  an  expression  of  hope  that  it 
would  be  continued.  Nearly  every  paper  in  the  State,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  or  sect,  has  recommended  it  to  the  patronage  of  its 
readers,  and  most  of  the  Educational  Societies,  Teachers*  Associa- 
tions and  Institutes  have  passed  resolutions  in  its  favor.  With  these 
Expressions  of  encouragement  and  approval,  having  received  from  a 
large  number  of  jndivicuals,  pledges  of  an  effort  to  increase  its  circu- 
lation, we  have  concluded  to  go  on  with  the  second  volume,  which  will 
be  published  monthly,  in  Octavo  form,  each  number  containing  10 
pages,  at  fifty  eenis^  in  advance,  per  year.  Orders  and  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed,  post  paid,  to  the  Editor  at  Kirtland,  Lake  Co. 

IwTlCEsTFio^^ 

A  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazjbtteer,  third  edition  with  an 
Appendix  and  Map,  by  Thomas  Baldwin.  Lindsay  and  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia:  1640. 

A  Course  of  Reading  roR  Common  Schools  and  AcADEWtES, 
by  H.  Mandeville,  Prof,  in  Hamilton  College.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1646. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Samuel  Alsop.  Phil- 
adelphia: E.  C.  <&  J.  Biddle,  1646. 

Practical  Elocution,  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Principles 
of  Reading  and  Public  Speaking,  by  Samuel  Niles  Sweet.  Albany : 
Erastus  H.  Pease,  1646.  '  ' 

A  New  System  of  M(h>£rn  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Academies,  by  R.  M.  Smith.     Philadelphia:  Grigg  ds  Elliott,  1646. 

Common  School  Algebra,  by  Thomas Sherwin,  M.  A.,  Principal  of 
the  English  High  School,  Boston.  Philips  dc  Sampson,  Boston :  1848. 

Common  School  Book  Kaararo,  by  C.  Ni>rtlieDdt  Principal  of  the 
Bpes  School,  Salem,  Mass.    Boston :  Wm*  J.  Reynolds,  li4Ck 
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M.    C.  YOUNGLOVE, 

Offers  the  following  valuable  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  together  with 
all  school  requisites,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  cheap  for  cash. 


Ab«reroiBbie*s  Intellectual  Phi-jFoster's  Bookkoppia^, 

kMopby»  IFisk*a  Grcok  Grammar, 

Adams'  Arithmetic,  Tliot'e  Survey, 

Aodrewa  &  Stoddard's  Latm  le-  Goodrich^H  National  Geography, 

riea,  4  booka,  Goodrich's  Hutory  U.  S 

AatbcMi'a  Latin  &  Greek  aeriea  Gray'd  Chemistry, 

complete,  in  all,  21  books,        Gale's  Philo  ophy, 
Aiasworth's  Latin  Lexicon,        iGaIladeti':i  Diciionary, 
Arnold's  Latin  series,  .Grimshnw's  Histories, 

BolUons'  Latin  and  Greek  seriea,  Hale's  History  of  United  States 

5  bookr.  |  Hitchcock's  UAolo<zy, 

Baltions'EB;. Grammar, 2  parts,! Hazen':»  Speller  and  Definer, 
Boyd's  Rhetoric,  JKirkhnrn's  Grammar, 

Beck's  Chemistry,  Lee'.^  Physiology, 

BeattJe's  Arithmetic,  iLincoln'f  Botany, 

Browu's  Grammar,  'Levi^rett's  Latin  Lexicon, 

Barritt's  Ge<^raphy  of  the  Hea-  Le  Brun's  Telemaque, 

Lpvizuc's  French  Grammar, 


Bennett's  Bookkeeninf , 
Bndbury*s  Young  Melodist, 

do.  do.    Choir, 

Ceoper'n  Virfil, 
Colbiim's  Air ebrn, 

••        Arithmetic,  2  part*, 
Comstock'sserioSfinclodinfr  Ptii-' 


M 'Guftey 's  Readers,  5  books, 
(Mitchell's  Geography, 

do.     Primary    do. 
Morso's  Geography. 
Mendows'  French  Dictionarv, 
McClintoch    and  Crooks'   First 

Latin  Book 


k»sophy,  Chemistry,  Gooloj^y,  Newman's  Rhetoric, 
Physiology,  aud  M ineralogy,   Nugent 's  French  Dictionary, 
Crittenden's  Bookkeeping,         Olney's  Geography, 
Day's  Alirebra.  do.    Hixtory, 

Daviee*  Mathematical  Course,  12  OUeBdorfT's  Grammars,  German 

books,  and  French, 

Donaegan's  Lexicon,  Porter'ti  Rhetorical  Reader, 

F.merson's  Arithmetic,  3 parts,  Playfair's  Kuclid, 
Fowle's  Dialogues,  Parley's  Geography, 


Preston's  Bookkeeping, 

Parker's  Comp«>sition, 

Phelps'  Chemistry,  Philosophy, 

and  Botany. 
Rny's  Arithmetics,  3  parts, 
Reid'a  English  Dictionary, 
Sanders*  Readers,  4  books, 

do.     Speller  and  Primer, 
Smith's  scries.  Geography,  A- 

rithmetic,  and  Grammar, 
Sophocles'  Greek  Grammar, 
Sureane's  French  Grammar, 
Taylor's  Manual  of  History, 
Town's  Analysis, 

do.    Speller  and  Definer. 
Tower's  intellectual  Ai|rcbra, 
Tytlcr's  Uoiversal  History, 
Whelpley's  Compcnd, 
White's  Universal  History, 
Wil  lard's     do.         do. 
do.      History  U.  S. 
do.      Geography, 
do.      Ancient  do. 
Willson's  History  U.  S. 
Webster's        do. 
do.      Dictionary, 
do.      Spelling  Book, 
Watts  on  thfi  Mind, 
Whatcley's  Rhetoric, 

do         Logic, 
Xeuophon's  Memorabilia, 
Young's  rivil  Government, 

do.    Srienca  of     do. 
Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar. 


He  has  also  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  Books  in  every  de- 
partment of  Literature  ;  and  receives  regularly,  by  Express,  all  the 
new  and  cheap  publications  of  the  day. 

Particular  attention  given  to  supplying  Schools,  Country  Merchants, 
and  Libraries,  with  Books,  at  cheap  cash  rates. 

5o*  46,  Amrrlcan  Ifoas^*^  C'lrTel«ud)  Oblo. 
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A  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  by  Prof.  Charleb  Davibs,  LL.  D.  Be- 
ing the  third  number  of  the  Arithmetical  Series  by  the  same  author.- 

DAV[ES'  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC,  in  which  the  simple  and 
denominate  or  compound  numbers  are  treated  under  one  set  ofrvleo 
r— also  a  new  demonstration  of  the  rules  for  Division  of  Fractions, 
and  nemerous  new  tables  and  additional  rules  in  the  application  of 

.  the  Science  of  Numbers  to  transactions  of  business.  Just  published 
by  A.  S.  B\RNES  &  CO., 

51  John  St.,  corner  of  Dutch  St.  New  York. 

The  following  list  of  Books,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co, 
0mbraces 

S)ax)U9*  compute  Cottrsj^  of  Ulatijematirs, 

designed  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ELBMENTARlr   COURBE. 

1.  Da  vies'  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 

2.  Da  vies'  Arithmetic, 

Davibs'  AaiTHMETic-^without  answers. 
Key  to  Davieb'  Arithmetic 

3.  Davles'  University  Arithmetic. 

Key  to  Da  vies'  University  Arithmetic 

4.  Davies'  Algebra. 

Key  to  Davies'  Algebra. 

5.  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry. 

6.  Davies'  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Mensuration. 

I  advanced  course. 

7.  Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra. 

8.  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and  TRiooNOMSTRt. 

9.  Davies'  Surveying. 

10.  Davies'  Analytical  Geometry. 

11.  Davies'  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

12.  Davies'  Descriptive' Geometry. 

13.  Davies'  Shades,  Shadows,  &  Linear  Perspectitb. 

T^e  same  house  also  publish 

Mrs.  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States, 

AND 

Universal  History  is  Perspective, 

These  works  are  rapidly  gaining  public  favqr  Teachers  and  oth« 
ers  are  respectfullj  invited  to  examine  them  iirith  reference  (o  their 
sdaptedqess  as  text  Books  in  the  achoqls  of  the  country, 


AiverlUing  Sheet 


OVTLINB  BCAP8 

Consists  of  TWENTY-FOUR  numbers,  including  a  large  Additional  Map 
of  Europe,  Extra,  adapted  to  the  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
Geography,  beautifully  painted  ;  and  State  Maps,  heavy  outlined, 
all  put  into  a  Portfolio,  being  thus  snugly  secured.  Price  invariably 
FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  per  seL 

These  Maps  are  approved  and  recommended  for  the  use  of  schools 
by  the  (*.ommon  School  Department  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and 
by  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  and  other 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  series  is  the  first  and  only  one  fully 
adapted  to  the  thorough  instruction  in'  Topograpfiical  Geography. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Key,  just  out  of  press,  contains  the  correct 
accentuation  of  every  geographical  name  in  the  work,  with  a  glossary 
of  those  most  difficult  of  pronunciation  ;  thus  rendering  it  a  conveni- 
ent pronouncing  manual  of  geographical  names,  for  business  men 
and  others. 


Winchester's  Theoretical  and  Practical 

PSNMINSBIP, 

IN  FOUR  NUMBERS. 

Its  HAMX  is  a  full  illustration,  and  its  favor  with  the  public,  whereev- 

er  presented,  with  its  great  demand  by  the  public, 

its  best  recommendation. 

This  work  is  accompanied  with  the  Penman's  Chart  and  Muscular 
Disciplinarian.  The  Chart  is  used  instead  of  a  blacklx)ard,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  pupil  in  the  formation  of  letters.  By  its 
use  as  many  may  be  taught  at  the  same  time  as  can  see  the  teoi^her 
form  the  letters  upon  it.  The  ruling  upon  the  Chart  corresponds  with 
the  ruling  on  the  book.     It  is  used  with  the  theoretical  part  only. 

The  Muscular  Disciplinaiian  is  to  train  and  strengthen  the  musclef 
of  the  hand  and  arm  ;  and  to  confirm  th^  habit  of  holding  the  pen  cor- 
rectly. The  books  Nos.  1  and  2  are  to  instruct  the  mind  in  the  for*' 
matlon  of  letters  and  words  upon  scientific  principles.  The  learner 
is  not  left  to  form  the  letters  in  his  own  w&y^  as  is  usual»  but  is  instruct- 
ed in  the  proper  method  by  the  Teacher  in  the  Chart,  and  the  guides 
OQ  his  book  confine  him  to  the  proper  forms  of  the  letters  and  words 
with  their  due  proportions.  This  system  is  introduced  into  the  schools 
at  Albaiiy,  Rochester,  Bafblo,  aiid  many  of  tbe  ▼illam  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  principal  villageB  in  the  vaTley  of  tbe  Goq. 
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necticut  River.  An  extra  number  has  been  called  for,^or  young  la^ 
dies,  which  has  been  responded  to,  and  is  just  out  from  press.  Retail 
prices — Writing  Books,  12^  cents  ;  Disciplinarian — single,  12^  cents; 
double,  25  cents  each — Charts,  one  dollar.  'A  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade.  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdert,  of  Kirlland,  Lake  Co.,  is  our  agent  for 
Northern  Ohio.  J.  H.  MATHER  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  1846. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 
I. 

'jTHns  iBiBS^  j£i.:^]JCD  (Dma&jpas'it'  ^.cosooili  ©scnxBiSAMBTo 

A  M£W  Al/ID  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDiTlOl^  OF 

EMBELLISHED    BY   NEARLY 

ONB  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ELEGANT  ENGRAVINGS, 

AND  OVER 

FIFTY  BEAUTIFUL  MAPS  IN  COLOR8. 

Price  Fifty  Cents. 

The  triumphant  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Morse's  valuable  SyHem  o/  Ge- 
ography, ia  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  within  the  brief  interval  of  its  publi- 
cation, nearly  on$  hundred  and  fifty  tftouaand  copies  have  been  disposed  of.  Al- 
though portable  in  form,  it  will  be  found  to  combine  all  the  great  requisites  of  pop- 
ular instruction — exceedingly  beautiful  in  its  pictorial  embellishment,  and  succinct, 
yet  comprehensive  in  its  descriptions,  while  on  the  same  page  are  exhibited  at  one 
view  the  colored  map  and  the  accompanying  text :  a  feature  which  must  impart  to 
this  work  preference  over  all  productions  of  its  class. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  Morse's  School  Geography  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Arrangement  is  such  that  the  Map,  Questions  on  the  Map,  and  Descrip- 
tion of  each  country,  are  on  the  same  page,  or  on  pages  directly  opposite,  enabling 
the  pupil  to  refer  with  facility  to  either. 

2.  The  Maps  are  mote  numeroue,  and  generally  on  a  larger  scale,  than  in  any 
ether  School  Geography. 

3.  The  Exercises  on  the  Map  are  so  framed  as  to  present  a  €X)nnected  view  of 
the  great  features  of  each  country. 

4.  The  Descriptions  s.xt  in  a  series  of  short  paragraphs,  written  in  concise  style, 
and  confined  to  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  matter. 

5.  The  correct  Pronunciation  of  difficult  names  is  indicated  by  dividing  into  syl- 
lables, accenting,  &c. 

6.  The  General  and  comparative  Viewh  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  on  the 
plan  first  introduced  by  the  author  in  1820,  and  since  adopted  in  many  other  School 
treographies.  They  are  regarded  as  well  6tted  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  jadg^ 
ment, 

7.  The  new  Art  of  Cerography  is  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  illustration  of 
a  work  of  this  kind,  and  enables  the  publishers  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  whole  work  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study,  and  is  hitended  to  imprew 
^pon  the  mind  of  the  student  such  outliaes  of  geography  as  will  form  the  best  foonda* 
Uon  for  farther  and  extensive  acquisitions. 
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TfiSTlHORlALS  FBOI  THE  PDBUC  SCnOOlS,  &C 

The  Public  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  unanimously  adopted 
Morae's  School  Geography  into  their  entensive  schools. 

From  D.  MEREDITH  REESE,  late  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schooli 

for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  point  of  accuracy,  simplici- 
ty and  convenience  for  teachere  and  scholars,  this  work  of  Mr.  Morse  is  entitled  to 
m  decided  preference  over  any  other  of  the  elementary  books  on  the  subject  which  I 
have  ever  seen.^D.  M.  REESE. 

This  geography  is  the  labored  production  of  a  well -disciplined  mind,  and  of  a  Icpm- 
ed  geographer ;  it  contains  a  greater  amount  of  important  matter  in  a  small  compass, 
probably,  than  any  other  geography  in  existence. — DANIEL  HASKEL. 

I  like  Morse's  Geography  better  the  more  I  use  it :  I  have  a  large  class  in  it,  not 
of  children,  but  of  young  ladies,  who  will  teach.  It  will  drive  every  thing  else  from 
the  market  in  less  than  two  years,  in  thissection.«-W.  B.  BUNNELL,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

I  have'been  engaged  in  teaching  for  more  than  twenty  years;  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  in  my  estimation,  "  Morse's  School  Geography,"  published  in  1845,  is  far 
superior  to  any  other.— CALVIN  GRANGER,  Plainfield,  Vi. 

On  examination,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  and 
introduced  it  as  a  text  book  in  a  class  of  advanced  pupils  just  commencing  a  general 
review  of  the  study  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  fully  equalled  my  expecta> 
Cions,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  Morse's  Sciiool  Geogarpby  is  the  beiv 
system  in  use.  W.  H.  WELLS,  Instructor  in  English  Department  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  entire  approbation  of  Morse's  Geography ; 
I  think  it  unrivalled  by  any  work  on  the  science  which  I  have  ever  seen.— S.  M.  W. 
RENNISON,  Principal  of  Bush  St.  Gram.  School,  New  Bedford. 

The  best  work  on  geography  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  ;  it  sliould  find 
Its  way  into  the  common  schools  and  all  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
Its  admirable  arrangement  and  portability  render  it  an  excellent  work  of  reference  ; 
no  per«K>n  should  be  without  it.— ANDREW  CROSIER,  Principal  of  Read  Street 
Gram.  School,  Philadelphia. 

II. 

PROF.  S&APXSR*S  VSW  WORK. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY* 

rOR  THE  TT8B  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.i). 

pKorifSsoa  or  cHBMin'KY  in  the  univkisity  ov  new  tork,  Sic. 
WITH   NEARLY    THREE    HUNDRED    ILLUSTRATIONS 

1  Fo/.,  12mo,  muslin.     75  cents. 

Thw  new  text-book  on  Chemistry,  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges 
and  schools,  contains  the  outliDe  of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by 
ihe  Professor  to  his  class  at  the  Medical  Department  ofthe  New  York 
University.  The  distinguished  reputation  of  the  author  will  at  once 
commend  his  new  work  to  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of 
ibis  delightful  science.  'This  admirably  constiucted  compendium  is 
the  fruit  of  several  years'  experience,  and  of  a  mind  highly  disciplin* 
ed  by  scholastic  pursuits.  Every  instructor  in  this  science  must  have 
dbeerved  that  the  ordinary  treatises  or  elements  are  by  no  means  suit- 
tod  to  his  wants.  This  valuable  production  will  be  found  to  combine 
M  the  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  teieaee. 
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EDITED  BY  JOHN  B.  NEWMAN,  M.  D. 

Circumstances /nake  the  man,  and  of\en,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
book.  For  years  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  interest  felt  for 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Lately  this  taste  has  been  partially  gratified 
by  the  Literary  Magazines,  which  owe  their  popularity  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  beautiful  flower  prints  that  adorn  them.  One  speci- 
men a  month,  however,  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  required  in  such  con* 
nection.  A  work  relating  exclusively  to  the  subject  is  wanted  by  the 
public,  and  this  want  the  present  enterprise  is  intended  to  supply. 

We  wil  1  mention  in  the  outset  that  no  universal  panacea  will  be 
found  in  its  pages.  We  have  never  heard  a  secret  worth  knowing 
from,  nor  being  cured  of  a  deadly  disease,  by  an  Indian,  or  a  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  or  any  of  the  genus ;  the  medical  pretensions  of 
all  of  which  we  utterly  loathe  and  despise. 

Preceded  by  a  short  introduction  on  Physiology  and  review  of  the 
Natural  and  LinnsBan  system,  the  work  will  be  ue voted  to  a  separate 
consideration  of  each  plant.  Together  with  our  own  information, 
we  shall  draw  from  the  standard  works  on  Chemistry^  Botany,  and 
Medicine,  combining  every  useful  item  of  knowledge,  and  without 
lessening  its  value,  present  it  in  a  concise  and  pleasing  form.  Obtain-* 
ing  our  supplies  from  the  same  sources  as  the  bee,  we  hope  to  secrete 
as  elegant  a  sweet  for  the  mind  as  it  doe»  for  the  body.  The  proper* 
ties  of  each,  more  especially  the  medicinal,  will  be  confirmed  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  by  personal  experience.  To  this  will  be 
added  its  history,  its  meaning  in  the  language  of  flowers,  and  poetry , 
either  original  or  selected  from  the  gems  of  thb  children  of  song. 

The  whole  illustrated  by  splendid  color  jd  engravings,  taken  from 
nature,  full-sized,  and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  modern  art. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  eminently  popular  in  its  application, 
and  there  is  enough  of  that  which  is  stranger  than  fiction  about  it, 
to  render  it  in  no  ordinary  degree^  interesting  and  instructive. 

TERMS. 

This  woric  will  be  published  monthly,  with  four  or  six  flowers  hand- 
somely painted,  in  each  number.  Price  three  dolhirs  a  year,  pr  two 
copies  sent  to  one  address  for  five  dollars.  A  very  liberal  discount 
allowed  to  agents.  J.  E.  WELLM  AN, 

Publisher  and  proprietor,  118  Nassau  St.<  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Publishers  of  newspapers  who  give  this  prospectus  three  in- 
sertions, shall  receive  the  work  one  year. 

June  12,  1846. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

EUHU  BURRITT,  EDITOR. 
THE  CHRI@T{AN  CITIZEN  ifi  published  every  Saturday,  in 
Wprqeater,  ^|[m*-i  <W  fine  i^hite  p9p^r  Mdoi^ble ofAivuifuat,  at^lfiO 
DOT  iinnum,  in  f^vaiM*- 
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It  will  aim  to  deveIo|>  thechrktian  citizen  into  the  fall  stature  of  a 
perfect  man.  Avoiding  all  controverted  tenets  of  religious  belief,  it 
will  seek  to  extract  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  a  Practical  Chris- 
iiamttfy  which  shall  pervade  the  heart,  and  inspire  all  the  actions  of 
life.  Sympathising  with  all  the  enterprises  of  christian  benevolence, 
it  will  speak  for  Peace,  Temperance,  Righteousness,  Faith  in  God, 
and  Faith  in  Humanity.  It  will  speak  against  all  War,  in  the  Spirit 
of  P<»ace.  It  will  speak  for  the  Slaves  as  for  a  brother  bound.  It 
will  spftak  for  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  i-rospel 
it  shall  preach  from  will  be  the  Grospel  of  ihe  Millenium^  It  will  have 
a  weekly  message  of  guod-will  to  every  member  of  the  social  and  fam- 
ily circle  to  which  it  may  be  admitted.  For  the  younger  portion  of 
its  readers  it  will  have  adepartment  called  the  "  School  Room,"  in 
which  the  Editor  will  endeavor  to  interest  them  in  the  character  of  a 
fire-side  teac'ier,  assbting  them  to  review  their  studies  and  to  apply 
them  to  purposes  of  practical  life.  It  will  present  weekly  a  transcript 
^  General  News,  both  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

The  Citizen  already  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  Foreign  Corresponds 
tnct^  which  the  editor  is  endeavoring  to  increase  in  value  and  variety. 
To  enhance  the  interest  of  this  department  of  the  paper,  he  is  now- on 
his  way  to  England,  with  a  vi«w  to  make  the  Tour  of  the  Country 
ON  Foot,  and  to  make  the  Citizen  the  record  of  his  daily  observations 
and  incidents  of  travel. 

(t/^Specimen  Numbers  of  the  Citizen  will  be  forwarded  for  exam 
ination,  gratuitously,  if  ordered,  post-paid. 

Q[]7^A1I  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June,  1846.  ELIHU  BURRITT  &  Co. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHONOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL, 

WILL  BE  ISSUED  MONTHLY  BY 

ANDREWS  &  BOYLE, 

339  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

To  whom  all  orders  and  subscriptions  must  be  addressed,  post  paid. 
The  Journal  will  be  executed  on  COPPER  PLjVTE,  thus  rendering 
it  perfectly  lei^ible  to  all  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  first 
principles  of  Phonography.  The  terms  are  One  Dollar  per  annum, 
i«  advance.  All  persons  to  whom* this  number  is  sent  are  earnestly 
requested  to  aid  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  Phonographic 
publication  in  the  United  States,  by  forwarding  to  the  publishers  as 
many  xNames  and  Dollars  as  they  can  conveniently  obtain. 

A  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  sent  to  every 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Office  in  the  Union,  as  we  presume  there 
is  not  an  Editor  in  our  land  who  will  faH  to  be  gratified  at  receiving 
a  work  so  novel  and  useful. 

N.  B.  Those  Editors  who  notice  the  Journal,  and  send  %ls  a  mark" 
ed  copy  of  the  notice,  will  be  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  Phono^ 
graphic  Books,  which  will  enable  Ihem  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl* 

EDGE  op  the  art. 
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THB  OHIO  (EIOBOQL  JCKJRNAZn 

EiltGl  t  J  Asa  ]D.  ]Loir£,  M,  B. 

Pahlishcd  monthly^  ia  octavo  form,  at  Fifty  Cents  per  year. 

The  t^oond  Volume  yf'M  oonmence  on  the  Ut  of  Jtu.  1847. 

oniaoNS  or  tbs  frsss. 

From  the  Com,SchoolJournat,  edited  by  Hon.  H.  Mann^  Boston,  Mass. 

*^  The  Ohio  School  Journal,'*  is  the  name  of  a  periodical  to  be 
devoted  to  education.  Mr.  Lord,  the  Editor,  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  sound  scholar  and  an  able  man  ;  and  surely  nothing  but  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education  could  induce 
him  to  enter  upon  so  heroic  an  enterprise  as  the  publication  of  an  ed- 
ucational  paper. 

VVe  hail  with  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  "Ohio  School  Jour- 
nal,'* and  we  wish  it  a  long  and  prosperous  existence. 
From  the  Free  School  Clarion^  edited  by  W,  Bowen,  M,  D.  MassilUm. 

The  "  Ohio  School  Journal,"  published  at  Kirtland,  is  the  only  par 
per  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  State,  designed  to  further  the  Common 
School  interest.  It  is  very  ably  edited,  and  deserves  the  public's 
largest  patronage. 

Ours  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
intelligence  and  liberality  of  our  people  if  the  only  journal  in  the 
State  devoted  to  the  subject  of  popular  education  is  suffered  to  lan- 
guish for  want  of  support.  Mr.  Lord  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  being  devotedly  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving 
and  perfecting  the  School  System  of  Ohio.         Clecelcutd  Herald. 

Jusjt  such  a  journal,  in  our  opinion,  has  long  been  needed  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  man  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Lord,  to  make  the  work 
eminently  i>uccessful.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  laudable  purpose  has  prompted  Mr.  Lord  to  commence  the  public 
cation  of  this  work,  and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  active  sympathy 
and  aid  of  every  friend  of  the  cause.  He  is  fully  competent  to  the 
task  he  has  assumed,  and  has  long  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
elevation  of  the  educational  standard  of  Ohio.     Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

We  hope  this  Journal  may  be  sustained,  as  there  is  no  other  paper 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  Education,  in  a  State  numbering  two  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  Ohio  School  Journal,  we  learn,  will  direct  its  at- 
tention specially  to  our  Common  School  System — its  defecte,  its  pre- 
sent condition,  and  its  needs. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  the 
cause  of  Education  has  languished  in  Ohio.  Banking,  Taxation,  Road 
Making,  and  Governor  Making  have  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  Peo- 
ple, while  the  greatest  interCvSt  of  all,  Popular  Instruction,  has  been 
shamefully  neglected.  ThcT  People's  colleges,  as  they  are  truly  called, 
are  deemed  beneath  the  notice  of  politicians. 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Herald. 

The  Journal  has  been  favorably  noticed  by  a  large  number  of  pa, 
pers  in  Ohio,  whose  opinions  are  not  here  quoted. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET 

OF  THE 

OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

VOL.  I.]      KIRTLAND,  NOV.  15, 1846.     [NO.  2. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  by  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.  Be- 
ing the  third  naoiber  of  the  Arithmetical  Series  by  the  same  author. 

DAVIES'  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC,  in  which  the  simple  and 
denominate  or  compound  numbers  are  treated  under  one  set  of  rules 
— also  a  new  demonstration  of  the  rules  for  Division  of  Fractions, 
and  numerous  new  tables  and  additional  rules  in  the  application  of 
the  Science  of  Numbers  to  transactions  of  business.  Just  pub* 
lished  by  A.  S.  BARNES  ^  CO., 

61  John  St.,  corner  of  Dutch  St  New  York. 

The  following  list  of  Books  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  ds  Co.,  embracat 

DAVIES*  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
designed  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

BLBMENTART  COURSX. 

1.  Davirs'  First  Lessons  in  ARiraMBTic. 

2.  Davibb'  Arithmbtic. 

Davibs'  Arithmetic— without  answers. 
Key  to  Davibs^  Arithmetic 
9.  Davibs'  Univbrsitt  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Da vibsV  University  Arithmetic. 

4.  Davibs'  Algebra. 

Key  to  Davies'  Algebra. 

5.  Davibs'  Elementary  Geometry. 

6.  Davibs'  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Mensuration. 

advanced  course. 

7.  Davibs'  Bourdon's  Algebra. 

8.  Davibs'  Lboendrb's  Geometry  and  Trigonomrtry. 

9.  Davibs'  Surveying. 

10.  Davies'  Analytical  Geometry. 

11.  Davibs'  Dipperbntial  and  Integral  Calculus. 

12.  Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry. 

18.  Davibs'  Shadbs,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Pbrspxctivb. 

The  same  house  also  publish 

MRS.  WILLARD'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ain> 
UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE- 

These  works  are  rapidly  gaioing  public  twor.    Teachers  and  oth* 
era  are  respectfully  ioviMHl  to  ezaaaine  them  with  refereiDQe  (o  t)ieir 
r  ae  BtiQke  le  tlw 'wmiiw  of.  SabODb  Bfld ; 
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OVTLZNE  MAPS 

Consists  of  TWENTY-FOUR  numbers,  including  a  large  Additional  Map 
of  Europe,  Extra,  adapted  to  the  study  of  both  ancient  and  modera 
Geography,  beautifully  painted  ;  and  State  Maps,  heavy  outlined, 
all  put  into  a  Portfolio,  being  thus  snugly  secured.  Price  invaria- 
bly FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  per  set- 

These  Maps  are  approved  and  recommended  for  the  use  of  schools 
by  the  Common  School  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
by  the  Boards  of  Education  in  tlie  principal  cities  of  this  and  other 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  series  is  the  pirbt  and  only  one  fully 
adapted  to  the  thorough  instruction  in  Topographical  Geography. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Key,  just  out  of  press,  contains  the  correct 
accentuation  of  every  geographical  name  in  the  work,  with  a  gloa- 
aary  of  those  most  difficult  of  pronunciation ;  thus  rendering  it  a 
convenient  pronouncing  manual  of  geographical  names,  for  business 
men  and  others. 

Winchester's  Theoretical  and  Practical 
IN  FOUR  NUMBERS. 

Its  NA2UB  is  a  full  illustration,  and  its  favor  with  the  public,  wherever 

presented,  with  its  great  demand  by  the  public^ 

its  best  recommendation. 

This  work  is  accompanied  with  the  Penman's  Chart  and  Muscular 
Disciplinarian.  The  Chart  is  used  instead  of  a  blackboard,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  pupil  in  the  formation  of  letters.  By  ita 
use  as  many  may  be  taught  at  the  same  time  as  can  see  the  teacher 
form  the  letters  upon  it.  The  ruling  upon  the  Chart  corresponds  with 
the  ruling  on  the  book.     It  is  used  with  the  theoretical  part  only. 

The  Muscular  Disciplinarian  is  to  train  and  strengthen  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  arm  ;  and  to  confirm  the  habit  of  holding  the  pen 
correctly.  The  books  Nos.  1  and  2  are  to  instruct  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  letters  and  words  upon  scientific  principles.  The  learner 
is  not  led  to  form  the  letters  in  his  cum  toay^  as  is  usual,  but  is  in- 
structed in  the  proper  method  by  the  Teacher  in  the  Chart,  and  the 
guides  on  bis  book  confine  him  to  the  proper  forms  of  the  letters  and 
words  with  their  due  proportions.  This  system  is  introduced  into  the 
schools  at  Albany,  Rochester,  Bufialo,  and  many  of  the  villages  in 
the  State  of  New  York^  and  in  the  principal  villages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  An  extra  number  has  been  called  for,  for 
uonuut  Ayfffltfi  which  bias  been  MfiDDDdad  tOL  ^^  is  JmCom  fixm  mift 
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Retail  prices — Writing  Books,   12}  cents;  Disciplinarian—- single, 
12}  cents ;  double,  25  cents  each — Charts,  one  dollar.     A   liberal 
discount  to  the  trade.     Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdeay,  of  Kirtland,  Lake  Co.,  is 
our  agent  for  Northern  Ohio.     J.  H.  MATHER  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1846. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


A  MEW  AkID  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITI0I1  OF 

MdDlgrg  eraTOIL  (S]E®(S]RjfiiF]EIY, 

SMBELLMHBO  BY  MEARLT 

bVE  HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY  ELEGANT  KNORAVINOBy 


riFTY  BEAUTIFUL  MAP8  IN  COLORS. 

Price  Fifty  Cents. 

The  triumphant  sacceas  which  has  attended  Mr.  Morse's  valuable  Syttem  of  Ge* 
op-apky,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  within  the  brief  interval  of  its  pub- 
lication, nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoutand  copies  have  been  disposed  of.  Al- 
thongh  portable  in  form,  it  will  be  found  to  combine  all  the  great  requisites  of  popular 
instruction — exceedingly  beautiful  in  its  pictorial  embelli^ment,  and  succinct,  yet 
comprehensive  in  its  descriptions,  while  on  the  same  page  are  exhibited  at  one 
view  the  colored  map  and  the  accompanying  text ;  a  feature  which  must  impart  to 
this  work  preference  over  all  productions  of  its  class. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  Morse's  School  Geography  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Arrangement  is  such  that  the  Map,  Questions  on  the  Map,  and  Descrip- 
tion of  each  country,  are  on  the  same  page,  or  on  pages  directly  opposite,  enabling 
the  pupil  to  refer  with  facility  to  either. 

2.  The  Maps  are  more  numerous,  and  generally  on  a  larger  scale,  than  in  any 
other  School  Geography. 

3.  The  Exercises  on  the  Map  are  so  framed  as  to  present  a  connected  view  of 
the  great  features  of  each  country. 

4.  The  Descriptions  are  in  a  series  of  short  paragraphs,  written  in  concise  style, 
and  coniGjied  to  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  matter. 

5.  The  eotreet  Pronunciation  of  difficult  names  is  indicated  by  dividing  into  syl- 
lables, accenting,  &c. 

6.  The  General  and  Comparative  Views  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  on  the 
plan  first  introduced  by  the  author  in  1820,  and  since  adopted  in  many  other  School 
Geographies.  They  are  regarded  as  well  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  judg- 
ment. 

7.  The  new  Art  of  Geography  is  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  illustration  of  a 
woik  of-  tfalB  kind,  ated  enables  the  publiahen  to  ■ell-it  at  a  very  low  iniee. 
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II. 
PROF.  SaAFBAV  HBW  WORK. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

FOa  THB  USB  or  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.  D., 

PROPBSSOE  OP  CHBMIPTET  III  THB  U1IITBB4ITT  OF  ll£W  TOBK  ftc. 

WITH   NEABLT    THREE    HUNDRED    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1  FbZ.,  IZmOy  muslin.    75  cents. 

This  new  text-book  on  Chemistry,  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges 
and  schools,  contains  the  outline  of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by 
the  Professor  to  bis  class  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York 
University.  The  distinguished  reputation  of  the  author  will  at  once 
commend  his  new  work  to  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of 
this  delightful  science.  This  admirably  constructed  compendium  is 
the  fruit  of  several  y eats'  experience,  and  of  a  mind  highly  disci* 
plined  by  scholastic  pursuits.  Every  instructor  in  this  science  must 
have  observed  that  the  ordinary  treatises  or  elements  are  by  no  means 
suited  to  his  wants.  This  valuable  production  will  be  found  to  com* 
bine  all  the  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  science. 

MARK  H.NEWMAN  &  CO., 

irO.  IM  BAOdAJIWAT, 

PUBLISHERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

IN 

THEOLOeiCALi  MI80ELLAM€0U&  CLASSICAL  &  SCHOOL  BOOKS  &  STATIOMERy. 

Publishers  of  the  following  valuable  Works : — 
Sanders'  Series  of  School  Books, 

— EMBRACING — 


Saunder's  Primary  School  Primer, 
''  School  Reader,  First  Book, 
"        «  «'      Second  " 

ii        a  li      Third    *• 

"        «  "      Fourth  « 

"    Spelling  Book, 
"    Metrical  Stories  in  Chemis 
try  &  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  Younj  Choir. 
The  School  Singer. 
The  Young  Melodist. 
Social  Singine  Books. 
The  Church  Psalmist. 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader. 


Stone's  Rhetorical  Speaker. 

Stone's  Child's  Render. 

Porter's  Analysis  of  Rhetorical 
Delivery. 

American  Lessons  in  Reading 
and  Speaking. 

Gray's  Chemistry. 

Hitchcock's  Geology. 

Newman's  Rhetoric. 

Newman's  Political  Economy. 

Young  Learner. 

Young  Scholar's  Reference  B*k 

Nichols'  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens. 

Nicholson  the  Solar  Systenv 


WILSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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SMITH'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

PUBLISHED  BY  PAINE  &  BURGESS,  60  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Just  Published. 

SMITH'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY— an  Introductory 
Geography  designed  for  children,  ijlustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  engravings  and  twenty  maps,  by  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A. 
M.,  Author  of  Smith's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  &c.  &c. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  youngest  learners,  older  pupils  whose 
time  is  limited,  will  find  this  work  sufficient  for  the  more  common 
purposes  of  life.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  work  consist  in 
large,  open  and  elegant  type, — in  bold,  effective,  and  elegant  cuts,-^ 
in  numerous  plain,  elegant  and  correct  maps, — ^in  a  concise,  useful  and 
instructive  text. — and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  children. 

SMITH'S  QUARTO  OR  SECOND  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  work  is  on  an  entire  new  plan  ;  that  is,  a  plan  different  from 
any  one  developed  in  our  published  treatises,  but  very  similar  to  that 
pursued  by  many  eminent  Teachers  in  various  places.  The  excel- 
lence  of  this  book  consists  in  its  beautiful  steel  Maps,  and  concise  and 
comprehensive  Text,  and  new  and  practical  arrangement  of  matter. 

SMITH'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

This  work,  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  will  form  the  third 
book  of  the  series,  and  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  more  ex* 
tended  course  than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  books. 

New  York,  July  X4,  1846. 

The  Primary  and  Quarto  Geography,  though  but  recently  pub- 
lished, have  been  recommended  for  the  State  of  Vermont  by  a  State 
Convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  and  are  extensively 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Probably  no  works  of  the 
kind  have  been  received  with  such  general  favor,  and  the  Publishers 
believe  none  have  appeared  so  well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view. 

New  York,  Nov.  11,  1846. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BOOK-SELLER   &    STATIONER, 

No.  46*  American  Honfle*  CleTeland, 

Has  constantly  on  hand  the  following  Muaic  Books,  for  sale  by  the  doien  or  sin- 

Ths  PkALTSBT,  Ifawn'a  new  work,  BoiToit  Ao&oiifr's  Collsction , 

Trb  PsALMODitT,  a  naw  and  veiy  popular  Mosakt  Coxxsctioit,  MAifMATTAR  Coll., 

work  by  Bastinn,  Nbw  Tobx  Collsctioit,  Ooioif. 

CABMiif A  Sace*,  UHtnicR  Choib,  Bssthotsv  Collxotioiv,  Ths  Vocaliit, 

<iiio«LST't  Social  Choib,  3  vote.  Boston  Glbb  Boos,  OsinxBifSN's  Glcs  Boos, 

Yooao  GmMMp  BotMs  ScBosafloifa  BoeB«  Yovso  lUboauT^  Jvt.  Biaaiaa  Bobool,  A«. 


M 
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M.  C.  YOUNGLOVE^ 

Offers  the  following  valuable  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  together  with  all 
school  requisites,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  cheap  for  cash. 


Abercrombie's  Intellectaal  Fhilosopfay, 
Adams'  Arithmetic,  .0 

Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  series,  4 

books, 
Anthon's  Latin  &  Greek  series  complete, 

in  all,  21  books, 
Amsworth's  Latin  Lexicon, 
Arnold's  Latin  series. 
Bullions'  Latin  and  Greek  series,  5  b<K)ks,| 
Bullions'  English  Grammar,  2  parts, 
Boyd's  Rhetoric, 
Beck's  Chemistry, 
Beattie's  Arithmetic, 
Brown's  Grammar, 
Barritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens, 
Bennett's  Bookkeeping, 
Bradbury's  Young  Melodist, 

do  do      Choir, 

Cooper's  Virgil, 
Colburn's  Algebra, 

"      Arithmetic,  3  parts, 
Comstock's  series,  including  Philosophy,' 

Chemistry,  Geology,  Physiology,  and 

Mineralogy, 
Crittenden's  Bookkeeping, 
Day's  Algebra, 

Davies'  Mathematical  Course,  12  books, 
Donnegan's  Lexicon, 
Emerson's  Arithmetic,  3  parts, 
Fowle's  Dialogues, 
Foster's  Bookkeeping, 
Fisk's  Greek  Grammar, 
Flint's  Survey, 

Goodrich's  National  Geography, 
Goodrich's  History  U.  S., 
Gray's  Chemistry, 
Gale's  Philosophy, 
Galladett's  Dictionary, 
Grimshaw's  Histories, 
Hale's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Hitchcock's  Geology, 
Hazen's  Speller  and  Definer, 
Kirkham's  Grammar, 
Iiee's  Physiology, 
Lincoln's  Botany, 
Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon, 


M'Guifey's  Readers,  5  books, 
Mitchell's  Geography, 

"    Primary    do 
Morse's  Geography, 
Meadows'  French  Dictionary, 
McClintock  &  Crooks'  First  Latin  Book* 
Newman's  Rhetoric, 
Nugeni's  French  Dictionary, 
Oiney's  Geography, 

"        History, 
Ollendorff's  GrammarB,GrermanidkFraiieh 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader, 
Playfair's  Euclid, 
Parley's  Geography, 
Preston's  Bookkeeping, 
Parker's  Composition, 
Phelps*  Chemistry,  Philosopbyf  &  Botany* 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  3  parts, 
Reid's  English  Dictionary, 
Sanders'  Readers,  4  books, 

"       Speller  and  Primer, 
Smith's  series,  Geography,  Atithmetie, 

and  Grammar, 
Sophocles'  Greek  Grammar, 
Surenne's  French  Grammar, 
Taylor's  Manual  of  History, 
Town's  Analysis, 

Speller  and  Definer, 
Tower's  Intellectual  Algebra, 
Tytler's  Universal  History, 
Whelpley's  Compend, 
White's  Universal  History, 
Willard's    do  do 

do    History  U.  S. 

do    Geography, 

do    Ancient  do 
Willson's  History  U.  S., 
Webster's      do 

do      Dictionary, 

do      Spelling  Book, 
Watts  on  the  Mind, 
Whateiey's  Rhetoric, 

do         Logic, 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
Young's  Civil  Government, 

do    Science  of    do 
Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar. 


Le  Bran's  Telemaque, 
Levizac's  French  Grammar, 

He  has  also  for  lale  a  general  assortment  of  Books  In  every  department  of  Litera* 
turt ;  and  reeaivaa  legularly,  by  Expnm,  tht  mw  and  ehaap  piibtieatioQsof  tba  day 
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EDITED  BY  JOHN  B.  NEWMAN,  M.  D. 

Circumstances  make  the  roan,  and  of^en,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
book.  For  years  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  interest  felt 
for  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Lately  this  taste  has  been  partially  grati- 
fied by  the  Literary  Magazines,  which  owe  their  popularity  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  beautiful  flower  prints  that  adorn  them.  One 
specimen  a  month,  however,  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  required  in  such 
connection.  A  work  relating  exclusively  to  the  subject  is  wanted  by 
the  public,  and  this  want  the  present  enterprise  is  intended  to  supply. 

We  will  mention  in  the  outset  that  no  universal  panacea  will  be 
found  in  its  pages.  We  have  never  heard  a  secret  worth  knowing 
from,  nor  being  cured  of  a  deadly  disease,  by  an  Indian,  or  a  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  or  any  of  the  genus ;  the  medical  pretensions 
of  all  of  which  we  utterly  loathe  and  depise. 

Preceded  by  a  short  introduction  on  Physiology  and  review  of  the 
Natural  and  Linnsean  system,  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  a  separate 
consideration  of  each  plant.  Together  with  our  own  information,  we 
shall  draw  from  the  standard  works  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Medi- 
cine, combining  every  useful  item  of  knowledge,  and  without  lessen- 
ing  its  value,  present  it  in  a  concise  and  pleasing  form.  Obtaining 
our  supplies  from  the  same  sources  as  the  bee,  we  hope  to  secrete  as 
elegant  a  sweet  for  the  mind  as  it  does  for  the  body.  The  properties 
of  each,  more  especially  the  medicinal,  will  be  confirmed  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  by  personal  experience.  To  this  will  bemadded 
its  history,  its  meaning  in  the  language  of  flowers,  and  poetry,  either 
original  or  selected  from  the  gems  of  the  children  of  song. 

The  whole  illustrated  by  splendid  colored  engravings,  taken  from 
nature,  full-sized,  and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  modern  art. 

This  work  b  designed  to  be  eminently  popular  in  its  application, 
and  there  is  enough  of  that  which  is  stranger  than  fiction  about  it,  to 
render  it  in  no  oidinary  degree,  interesting  and  instructive. 

TERMS. 

This  work  will  be  published  monthly,  with  four  or  six  flowers  hand- 
somely painted,  in  each  number.  Price  three  dollars  a  year,  or  two 
copies  sent  to  one  address  for  five  dollars.  A  very  liberal  discount 
allowed  to  agents.  J.  K.  WELLMAN, 

Publisher  and  proprietor,  118  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Publishers  of  newspapers  who  give  this  prospectus  three 
insertions,  shall  receive  the  work  one  year. 

June  12,  1846. 

NOTB  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
The  publication  of  the  Nor.  number  of  the  Journal  wtM  uaavoida* 
biy  delayed  several  days,  and,  for  importaot  reeaonsi  Uie  aixih  nombef 
cannot  be  iisued  till  near  the  Idth  of  Dea 
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TBB  OBZO  SCHOOL  JOURXTAL, 

fVom  2^0  Com.  School  Journal  ^  edited  by  Hon,  H,  Mann^  Boston,  Mass. 

We  hail  with  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  ''  Ohio  School  Jour- 
nal," and  we  wish  it  a  long  and  prosperous  existence. 

From  the  Essex  Co.  ConstelltUion,  edited  hy  John  8.  Foster, 
Newburyport,  Mass* 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  "Ohio 
School  Journal."  All  honor  to  those  friends  of  education  who  are 
laboring  to  advance  the  cause  in  that  most  important  portion  of  our 
Uuian,  the  Great  Western  Valley.  The  editor  enters  upon  his 
work  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  we  trust  will  ensure  him  much 
success. 

With  such  high  aims  and  ardent  desires  to  benefit  his  fellow-beings, 
every  patriot  will  rejoice  to  bid  the  editor  God  speed  in  the  work  upon 
which  he  has  enter^ 

From  the  Free  School  Clarion,  edited  by  W.  Bowen,  M,  D.,  Massillon, 
The  "Ohio  School  Journal,"  published  at  Eiriland,  is  the  only 
paper  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  State,  designed  to  further  the  Com- 
mon School  interest.  It  is  very  ably  edited,  and  deserves  the  public's 
largest  patronage. 
From  the  School  Friend,  published  at  Cincinnati  by  W.  B.  Smith  ^  Co. 

The  Ohio  School  Journal  is  an  excellent  periodical  devoted,  as  its 
name  indicates^  to  the  cause  of  education. 

This  is  a  monthly  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Common  Schools.  It  evinces  decided  ability,  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  cause  it  advocates.  We  deem  the  object  worthy  of 
the  b^st  talents  of  the  age,  and  are  more  than  glad  that  its  promotion 
has  fallen  into  such  hands.  We  trust  this  effort  to  sustain  a  common 
School  periodical  in  Ohio  will  be  liberally  sustained. 

Oberlin  Evangelist. 

We  insert  the  Prospectus  of  the  "  Ohio  School  Journal,"  published 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lord.  We  do  so  with  the  greater  pleasure  from  the 
fact,  first,  of  our  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman  and  our  belief  of 
his  capability  and  fitness  for  the  undertaking  he  has  commenced  ;  and 
second,  from  the  ability  and  appropriateness  of  the  work  itself. 

For  the  good  of  the  cause  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  "  Ohio  School  Journal"  will  find  iis  way  into  every 
family  in  the  State.  Ashtabula  Sentinel. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

The  seicond  volume  of  the  Oaxo  Soaoot  Jou&nal  will  oomoaence 
on  the  first  of  Jan.  18479  ud  be  pabliabed,  monthly,  in  octavo  fccn^ 
tt  fifty  outs  per  yoar. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET 

OP  THE 

OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

VOL.  I.]      KIRTLAND,  DEC.  15, 1846.     [NO.  3. 

OVTLXNB  MAPS 

Consists  of  TWENTY-FOUR  numbers,  including  a  large  Additional  Map 
of  Europe,  Extra,  adopted  to  the  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
Geography,  beautifully  painted  ;  and  State  Maps,  heavy  outlined, 
all  put  into  a  Portfolio,  being  thus  snugl v  secured.  Price  invariably 
FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  per  set 

These  Maps  are  approved  and  recommended  for  the  use  of  schools 
by  the  Common  School  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
by  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the'prineipal  cities  of  this  and  other 
States. 

It  is  wall  known  that  this  series  is  the  first  and  only  one  fully 
adapted  to  the  thorough  instruction  in  Topographical  Geography. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Key,  just  out  of  press,  contains  the  correct 
accentuation  of  every  geographical  name  in  the  work,  with  a  glossary 
of  those  most  difficult  of  pronunciation;  thus  rendering  it  n  conve- 
nient pronouncing  manual  of  geographical  names,  for  business  men 
and  others. 

Winchester's  Theoretical  and  Practical 

PBNUINSBIP, 

IN  FOUR  NUMBERS. 

Ita  NAMS  is  a  full  illustration,  and  its  favor  with  the  public,  wherever 

presented,  with  its  great  demand  by  the  public, 

its  best  recommendation. 

This  work  is  accompanied  with  the  PenmanV  Chart  and  Muscular 
Disciplinarian.  The  Chart  is  used  instead  of  i  blackboard,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  pupil  in  the  formation  of  letters.  By  its 
use  as  many  may  be  taught  at  the  same  time  as  can  see  the  teacher 
form  the  letters  upon  it.  The  ruling  upon  the  Chart  corresponds 
with  the  ruling  on  the  book.     It  is  used  with  the  theoretical  part  only. 

The  Muscular  Disciplinarian  is  to  train  and  strengthen  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  arm ;  and  to  confirm  the  habit  of  holding  the  pen 
correctly.  The  books  Nos.  1  and  2  are  to  instruct  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  letters  and  words  upon  scientific  principles.  The  learner 
is  not  lel\  to  form  the  letters  in  his  own  toay^  as  is  usual,  but  is  in* 
itructed  in  the  proper  method  by  the  Teacher  in  the  Chart,  and  the 
guides  on  his  book  confind  him  to  the  proper  forms  of  the  letter*  and 
weeds  with  their  doe  piopoitii^a    This  ayatem  is  iatiodaced  into  the 
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•chools  at  Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  many  of  the  villagn  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  principal  villages  in  the  valley  ot 
the  C(Hinecticut  River.  An  extra  number  has  been  called  for,  for 
young  ladies^  which  has  been  responded  to,  and  is  just  out  from  press. 
Retail  prices — Writing  Books,  12^  cents;  Disciplinarian — single, 
12^  cents ;  double,  25  cents  each — Charts,  one  dollar.  A  liberal 
discount  to  the  trade.  Mr.  M .  F.  Cowdery,  of  Kirtland,  Lake  Co.,  is 
our  agent  for  Northern  Ohio.  J.  H.  MATHER  &  Ca,  Publishers. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1846. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  by  Paop.  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.  Be- 
ing  the  third  number  of  the  Arithmetical  Series  by  the  same  author. 

DAVIES'  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC,  in  which  the  simple  and 
denominate  or  compound  numbers  are  treated  under  one  set  of  rules 
—also  a  new  demonstration  of  the  rules  for  Division  of  Fractions, 
and  numerous  new  tables  and  additional  rules  in  the  application  of 
the  Scienoe  of  Numbers  to  transactions  of  business.  Just  pub* 
lished  by  A.  S.  BARNES  ds  CO., 

51  John  St.,  comer  of  Dutch  St  New  York. 

The  following  list  of  Books  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  embrace* 

DAVIES'  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
designed  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 
blembntart  course. 

1.  Davies'  First  Lessons  in  Ajuthmbtic. 

2.  Davies'  Arithmetic 

Davies'  Arithmetic — without  answers. 
Key  to  Davies'  Arithmetic. 
8.  Davies'  University  ARiTRMETtc. 

Key  to  Davies'  Univbrsitt  Aiuthmbtic. 

4.  Davies'  Algebra. 

Key  to  Davies'  Aloebra. 

5.  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry. 

6.  Davies'  Elements  of  Drawing  ano  Mensuration. 

advanced  course. 

7.  Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra. 

8.  Davies'  Leoendre's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

9.  Davies'  Surveying. 

10.  Davies'  Analytical  Geometry. 

11.  Davies'  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

12.  Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry. 

13.  Davies'  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Lineak  PERsrECTivK. 

The  sam6  house  ako  publish 
MES.  WILLA&D-S  HISTORY  OF  TH«  UNITED ^TATfiS. 

AJTD 

UNIVERSAL  HI8T0RV  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
These  works  are  rapidly  gaining  public  favor.    Teachers  and  oth- 
ers are  respectfully  invicod  to  eawmine  them  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  as  Books  to  the  wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
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IMFOBTMT  NEW  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  &.  BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK. 
I. 

vmom  BOMr  ASIB  omJUHIIV  BOmOQUb  VHIttbKkJiJPKS* 
A  MEW  AMD  THOROUaHLY  REVISED  EDITIOM  OF 

11(0)1^'^  SmdMDIL  (!ffE(Q)@]MIPIHI¥» 

UnKLLISiUD  BT  MUBfcT 

ONE  BUND&EB  AND  FIFTT  ELEGANT  BNORAVINOB, 

ARD    OTIS 

riFTY  BEAUTIFUL  MAPS  IN  COLORE. 
Price  Fifty  CenU. 

The  triumphant  saccesB  which  has  attended  Mr.  Morse's  valuable  Sffttem  of  Gf 
efr^Af » is  soffidantly  attested  hy  the  fiict  that  within  the  brief  interval  of  its  pub? 
lieation,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of.  Ai- 
thoa^  portable  in  form,  it  will  be  found  to  combine  all  the  great  requisites  of  popular 
mstmction-— exceedingly  beautiful  in  its  pictorial  embellii^ment,  and  succinct,  yet 
^onpiehensive  in  its  descriptions,  while  on  the  same  page  are  exhibited  at  oda 
view  the  colored  map  and  the  accompanying  text ;  a  feature  which  must  impart  to 
this  woik  preference  over  all  productions  of  its  class. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  Morse's  School  Gtographg  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Arrangement  is  such  that  the  Map,  Questions  on  the  Map,  and  Deserip- 
tioo  of  each  country,  are  on  the  ssme  page«  or  on  pafos  directly  opposite,  ^■nmhiiitg 
the  pupil  to  refer  with  Adlity  to  either. 

S.  The  Mapo  are  moro  numerous,  and  generally  «n  a  larger  •eaU,  than  in  any 
odier  School  Geography. 

3.  The  Exercises  on  the  Map  are  so  framed  as  to  present  a  connected  view  of 
^  great  fieatores  of  each  ooontiy. 

4.  The  Descriptiens  are  in  a  series  of  diort  paragraphs,  written  in  concise  styls^ 
and  confined  to  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  matter. 

5.  The  caifreet  Pronunciation  of  di£Scult  names  is  indicated  by  dividing  into  qd- 
lables,  accenting,  &c. 

6.  The  General  and  ComparaHoe  Views  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  on  the 
plan  first  introduced  by  the  author  in  1820,  and  sinoe  adopted  in  many  other  School 
Geographies.    They  are  regarded  as  well  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  jndg» 


7.  The  new  Art  of  Geography  is  applied  for  tlie  first  time  to  the  illustration  of  a 
sroi^  of  this  kind,  and  enables  the  publishers  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 


PROF,  9RAFSRV  VSW  WORV* 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

FOB  THX  VSK  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLXOBS. 

BT  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.  D., 

vMrsifom  or  CHSMXtniT  in  ths  vimrsBnTT  or  nsw  tobk  Ac. 
WITH  MSAKLT    THEEE    HUNDEED   ILLU8TEATION8. 

1  VoLf  IZmoj  fRuettfL    75  eenU. 
Thk  new  tezt-book  on  Charoiatiy,  intended  for  the  uee  of  colleges 
md  idioolsi  contaioe  the  outline  if  a  coune  of  Lectures  delivered  by 
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the  Professor  to  his  class  at  the  Medical  Departmeot  of  the  New  York 
University.  The  distinguished  reputation  of  the  author  will  at  once 
commend  his  new  work  to  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of 
this  delightful  science.  This  admirably  constructed  com;:endium  is 
the  fruit  of  several  y eats'  experience,  and  of  a  mind  highly  disci- 
plined by  scholastic  pursuits.  Every  instructor  in  this  science  must 
have  observed  that  the  ordinary  treatises  or  elements  are  by  no  means 
suited  to  his  wants.  This  valuable  production  will  be  found  to  com- 
bine all  the  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  science* 


MARK  H.NEWMAN  &  CO., 

NO.  ]L99  BBOASWAY, 

PUBLISHERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

IN 

THEOLOeiCAL,  MI$CEUAk1E0U8,  CLASSICAL  8t  SCHOOL  BOOKS  &  8TATI0MERY. 
Publishers  of  the  follomng  valuable  Works : — 


Sanders*  Series  of  School  Books, 

— EMBRACING — 

Saunder's  Primary  School  Primer, 
School  Reader,  First  Book, 
«  "      Second  " 

«  «       Third    «• 

"  "      Fourth  « 

Spelling  Book, 
Metrical  Stories  in  Chemis- 
try &  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  Young  Choir. 
The  School  Singer. 
The  Young  Melodist. 
Social  Singing  Books. 
The  Church  Psalmist. 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader. 


Stone's  Rhetorical  Speaker. 

Stone's  Child's  Render. 

Porter's  Analysis  of  Rhetorical 
Delivery. 

American  Lessons  in  Reading 
and  Speaking. 

Gray's  Chemistry. 

Hitchcock's  Geology. 

Newman's  Rhetoric. 

Newman's  Political  Economy* 

Young  Learner. 

Young  Scholar's  Reference  B'k 

Nichols'  Architecture  of  th« 
Heavens. 

Nichols  on  the  Solar  System. 


WILSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


NOTE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
The  publication  of  the  Nov.  number  of  the  Jounial  was  unavoida* 
Uy  delayed  several  days,  and,  for  important  raaaons,  the  sixth  number 
cannot  be  issued  till  near  the  15th  of  Dec, 
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SMITH  S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

PUBLISHED  BY  PAINE   &  BURGESS,  60  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Just  Pi7bu8H£d. 

SMITH'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY— an  Introductory 
Geography  designed  for  children,  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  engravings  and  twenty  maps,  by  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A« 
M.y  Author  oi'  Smith's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  &c.  &c« 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  youngest  learners;  older  pupils  whose 
time  is  limited,  will  find  this  work  suiRcient  for  the  more  common 
purposes  of  life.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  work  consist  in 
large,  open  and  elegant  type, — in  bold,  effective,  and  elegant  cuts,— - 
in  numerous  plain,  elegant  and  correct  maps, — ^in  a  concise,  useful  and 
instructive  text. — and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  children. 

SMITH'S  QUARTO  OR  SECOND  BOOK  IN  GEOGRAPHY* 

This  work  is  on  an  entire  new  plan  ;  that  is,  a  plan  different  from 
any  one  developed  in  our  published  treatises,  but  very  similar  to  that 
pursued  by  many  eminent  Teachers  in  various  places.  The  excel- 
fence  of  this  book  consists  in  its  beautiful  steel  Maps,  and  concise  and 
comprehensive  Text,  and  new  and  practical  arrangement  of  matter* 

SMITH'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

This  work,  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  will  form  the  third 
book  of  the  series,  and  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  more  ex- 
tended course  than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  books. 

New  York,  July  14,  1846. 

The  Primary  and  Quarto  Geography,  though  but  recently  pub- 
lishedy  have  been  recommended  for  the  State  of  Vermont  by  a  State 
Convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  and  are  extensively 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Probably  no  works  of  the 
kind  have  been  received  with  such  general  favor,  and  the  Publishers 
believe  none  have  appeared  so  well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view. 

New  York,  Nov.  11,  1846. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

BOOK-SELLER   &    STATIONER, 

No*  469  American  Hoii«e«  CleTelandy 

Has  constantly  on  hand  the  foUowinjg  Masic  Books,  for  ttle  by  the  dozen  or  ain« 
glecopy. 

TuM  PliALTSBT,  Maion'a  new  work,  BosToif  Acaobmt'i  Collxctioit, 

Thb  PtAUiooiiT,  a  new  and  veiy  popular  Hosakt  Collxctioiv,  Mavmattan  Cou., 

work  by  Uastian,  Nxw  Teas  Collxctioic,  Ooxoit, 

Cawmiva  SAcaA,  CBvaoH  Caoia,  Bxxthotbs  Collsotioit,  Thx  vocauit. 

Kivouar't  Social  Caoia,  3  vols.  Botron  Olbb  Boob.  OswruiMBif *•  Olxs  BooSa 

Tovwo  Ckoib,  Boitoii  BcMOObSoBO  Boob,  Youira  Mxxadht,  jvt.  Siboibo  BobooIi,  *«. 
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M.  C.  YOUNGLOVE, 

OfTers  the  following  valuable  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  together  with  all 
9chool  requisites,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  cheap  for  cash. 


Abercrombie'8  Intellectual  Philoeophy, 

Adams'  Arithmetic, 

Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  series,  4 

books, 
Anthon's  Latin  Sl  Greek  series  complete, 

in  all,  21  books, 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Lexicon, 
Arnold's  Latin  series. 


BallionsT  Latin  and  Greek  series^  5  books,  Olney's  Geography^ 


Bullions'  English  Graomiar,  2  parts, 

Boyd's  Rhetoric, 

Beck's  Chemistry, 

Beattie's  Arithmetic^ 

Brown's  Grammar, 

Barritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens, 

Bennett's  Bookkeeping, 

Bradbury's  Young  Melodist, 

do         do     Cboir» 
Cooper's  Virgil, 
Colbum's  Algebra, 

'*      Arithmetic,  2  parts, 
Comstock's  series,  including  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physiology,  and 
Mineralogy, 
Crittenden's  Bookkeeping, 
Day's  Algebra, 


M'Gufiey's  Readers,  5  books, 
Mitchell's  Geography, 

"    Primary    do 
Morae's  Geography, 
Meadows'  French  Dictionary, 
McClintock  8l  Crooks'  First  Latin  Baok* 
Newman's  Rhetoric, 
Nugent's  French  I^ciioiiary, 


Davies'  Mathematical  Course,  12  books, 

Donnegan's  Lexicon, 

Emerson's  Arithmetic,  3  parts, 

Fowle's  Dialogues, 

Foster's  Bookkeeping, 

Fisk's  Greek  Grammar, 

Flint's  Survey, 

Goodrich's  National  Geography, 

Goodrich's  History  U.  S., 

Gray's  Chemistry, 

Gale's  Philosophy, 

Galladetf  s  Dictionary, 

Grimshaw's  Histories, 

Hale's  History  of  the  United  States, 

Hitchcock's  Geology, 

Hazen's  Speller  and  Definar, 

Kirkham's  Grammar, 

Lee's  Physiology, 

Lincoln's  Botany, 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon, 


History, 

OlIendorfTs  Gramman,G6nnaadk|Pr«icli 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader^ 
Playfair's  Euclid, 
Parley's  Geography, 
Preston's  Bookkeeping, 
Parker's  Composition, 
Phelps*  Chemistry,  Philosopbyyik  Botaar. 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  3  parts, 
Reid's  English  Dictionary, 
Sanders'  Readen,  4  bpoks, 

"       Speller  and  Primer, 
Smidi's  series.  Geography,  Arithnetie^ 

and  Grammar, 
Sophocles'  Greek  Granimar, 
Surenne's  Franch  Grammar^ 
Taylor's  Manual  of  History* 


Town's  Analysis, 

Speller  and  Definer, 
Tower's  Intellectual  Algebra, 
Tytlei's  Univeisal  History. 
Whelpley's  Compend, 
White's  Universal  History, 
Willard's    do  do 

do    History  U.S. 

do    Geography, 

do    Ancient  do 
Waison's  History  U.  8., 
Webster's      do 

do      Dictionary, 

do      Spelling  Book, 
Watts  on  the  Mind, 
Whateley's  Rhetoric, 

do         Logic, 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
Young's  Civil  Government, 

do    Science  of    do 
|Znmpt%  Latin  Grammar. 


Le  Bran's  Telemaqne, 

Levizac's  French  Grammar,  i 

Ha  has  also  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of  Books  in  every  department  c^  Litara-^ 
tors ;  and  raceivcs  regttiariy4by  Exprsw,  the  new  and  disap  pabtioations  of  tjio  day« 
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EDITED  BY  JOHN  B.  NEWMAN,  M.  D. 

Circumstances  make  the  man,  and  often,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
book.  For  years  there  has  heen  a  steadily  increasing  interest  felt 
for  the  vegetable  kmedom.  Lately  this  taste  has  been  partially  grati* 
fied  by  the  Literary  Magazines,  which  owe  their  popularity  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  beautiful  flower  prints  that  adorn  them.  One  speci* 
men  a  month,  however,  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  required  in  such  con* 
nectiop.  A  work  relating  exclusively  to  the  subject  is  wanted  by  the 
public,  and  this  want  the  present  enterprise  is  intended  to  supply. 

We  will  mention  in  the  outset  that  no  universal  panacea  will  be 
found  in  its  pages.  We  have  never  heard  a  secret  worth  knowing 
from,  nor  being  cured  of  a  deadly  disease  by,  an  Indian,  or  a  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  or  any  of  the  genus ;  the  medical  pretensions 
of  all  of  which  we  utterly  loathe  and  despise. 

Preceded  by  a  short  introduction  on  Physiology  and  review  of  the 
Natural  and  Linnsean  system,  the  work  will  be  aevoted  to  a  separate 
consideration  of  each  plant.  Together  with  our  own  information, 
we  shall  draw  from  the  standard  works  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  and 
Medicine,  combining  every  useful  item  of  knowledge,  and  without 
lessening  its  viJue,  present  it  in  a  concise  and  pleasing  form.  Obtain* 
ing  our  supplies  from  the  same  sources  as  the  bee,  we  hope  to  secrete 
as  eleotnt  a  sweet  for  the  mind  as  it  does  for  the  body.  The  proper- 
ties  of  each,  nrare  especially  the  medicinal,  will  be  confirmed  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  by  personal  experience.  To  this  will  be 
added  its  history,  its  meaning  in  the  language  of  flowers,  and  poetry^ 
either  original  or  selected  from  the  gems  of  the  children  of  song. 

The  whole  illustrated  by  splendid  colored  engravings,  taken  from 
nature,  full-sized,  and  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  modern  art 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  eminently  popular  in  its  applioation* 
•nd  there  is  enough  of  that  which  is  stranger  than  fiction  about  it,  to 
render  it  in  no  ordinary  degree,  interesting  and  instrpctive* 

TERMS. 

This  work  will  be  published  monthly,  with  four  or  six  flowers  hand- 
somely painted,  in  each  number.  Price  three  dollars  a  year,  or  two 
copies  seat  to  one  address  for  five  dollars.  A  very  liberal  discouut 
aUowed  to  agents.  J.  E.  WELLMAN, 

Publisher  and  preprietOTi  118  Nessau  St.»  N.  Y. 

N.  B.    Publishers  of  ne««papecft  who  give  tUftimspeetitsthiee 
ilMrtioeS)  aball  leotf^  tile  nark  one  ]f«ar* 
Jme  19, 184a 
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From  the  Com.  School  Journal,  edited  by  Hon,  H,  Mann,  Boeton^  Mass. 

We  hail  with  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  "  Ohio  School  Jour* 
Bal,"  and  we  wish  it  a  long  and  prosperous  existence. 

From  the  Essex  Co,  Constellation,  edited  by  John  8.  Foster, 
Newburyport,  Mass, 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  "  Ohio  School 
Journal."  All  honor  to  those  friends  of  education  who  are  laboring 
to  advance  the  cause  in  that  most  important  portion  of  our  Union,  the 
Qreat  Western  Valley.  The  editor  enters  upon  his  work  with  a  zeal 
and  energy  which  we  trust  will  ensure  him  much  success. 

With  such  high  aims  and  ardent  desires  to  benefit  his  fellow-beings, 
every  patriot  will  rejoice  to  bid  the  editor  Grod  speed  in  the  work  upon 
which  he  has  entered. 

From  the  Free  School  Clarion,  edited  by  W,  Bowen,  M.  D.,  Massillon, 

^  The  "  Ohio  School  Journal,"  published  at  Kirtland,  is  the  only 
paper  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  State,  designed  to  further  the  Com- 
mon  School  interest.  It  is  very  ably  edited,  and  deserves  the  public's 
largest  patronage. 

jFVofn  the  School  Friend,  published  at  Cincinnati  byW,  B.  Smith  ^  Co. 

The  Ohio  School  Journal  is  an  excellent  periodical  devoted,  as  its 
name  indicates,  to  the  cause  of  education. 

This  is  a  monthly  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Common  Schools.  It  evinces  decided  abilitjir,  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  cause  it  advocates.  We  deem  the  object  worthy  of 
the  best  talents  of  the  age,  and  are  more  than  glad  that  its  promotion 
has  fallen  into  such  hands.  We  trust  this  effort  to  sustain  a  Common 
School  periodical  in  Ohio  will  be  liberally  sustained. 

Oberlin  Evangelist. 

We  insert  the  Prospectus  of  the  '*  Ohio  School  Journal,"  published 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lord.  We  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
fact,  first,  of  our  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  and  our  belief  of 
his  capability  and  fitness  for  the  undertaking  he  has  commenced  ;  and 
second,  from  the  ability  and  appropriateness  of  the  work  itself. 

For  the  good  of  the  cause  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  "  Ohio  School  Journal"  will  find  its  way  into  every 
family  in  the  State.  Ashtabula  Sentinel. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Ohio  Scrooi*  Jouknai.  will  oommenee 
on  the  first  of  Jan.  1847,  and  be  pnbliflliad»  monthly,  ia  octavo  fiurn^ 
at  fifty  cents  per  year. 
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TO  ALL  TBACH£RS, 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PabUshed  and  fornle  by  Grioo,  Elliot  &,  Co.,  Philade'pbia,  and  for  aale  bf  1. 
H.  Riley  and  Whiting  and  Huntintfiun,  Columbua,  O.,  and  by  ail  the  Bookaetieif 
m.  Ohio,  New  York  and  Phitadplphia. 

For  aale  aa  above,  RUSCHENBERGER'S  Seriea  for  Beginners. 

1  Elements  of  Anatomy  and  5  Eleineataof  Conchoiogy      119  coti. 

Physiology  45  cntt.  6  Eiemenis  of  Entomology  61  *' 

2  Elemeu la  ot  Mammalogy  75    **  7  Flements  of  Botany  194  ^' 

3  Elements  of  Ornithology  84    "  8  Elements  ol  Geology  300  •« 

4  Elements  of  Herpeiology 

and  Ichthyology  66    *< 

Eaeh  book  of  the  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  t  fall  glossary  appended. 
Tbe  illttsirations  are  nomerons  and  beaatifuliy  executed. 

Teachers  are  requested  lo  call  and  examine  ihesc  works  before  selecting  for  their 
•ebools  any  book  on  Natural  History,  these  being  very  cheap,  and  having  beeaa|»* 
proved  by  distitigoished  and  scientific  men. 

•*I  have  examined  Dr.  Ruachenherger's  publication—*  Elements  of  Geology,*— 
from  the  lezt  oi  *  Beudaoi,  Milner,  Edwards  and  Achille  ('ompie.' 

*'  I  ihiiik  this  an  excellent  work —condensed,  lucid,  exact,  and  compreheneivc'^ 
a  safe  guide  for  the  pupil,  and  a  u»e{ul  review  for  the  teacher.  The  illustraiiona  %tp 
BVinerous  and  exact.  (Signed)  B.  SILLiMAN. 

Yale  College,  Dec.  19.  1845. 

Tbe  above  valuable  series  of  books  have  bf<en  introduced  into  many  of  the  poblie 
and  private  schools  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Maine,  Ohio,  Peoo- 
flflvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  &c.  ac,  and  are  pronounced  by  all  among  the  oaosi 
valuable  series  ever  issued  trom  the  American  preas. 

Gnm*baw*s  History  of  England,  bound    Grimshaw's  History  of  Greece,  bound 
'*  Questions  to  do     siiiched  **  Questions  to  do      stitched 

*'  Key  to  do     stitched  •*  Key  to  do      siiiched 

**  History  of  Rome      bound  **  Hist-ry  of  France,  boiiad 

**  Quesiioostodo     stitched  "  Key  and  Quesiioas 

*<  Key  to  do     stitched  to  do  stitchsd 

••  History  of  the  Uni-  *•  History  of  Napole- 

ted  Stales,  bound  on  bouAd 

■*  Qoeaiions  to  do     stitched  **  Key  and  Questions 

**  Key  to  do  stiiched  to  do  aiitehcd 

GRIMSHAW'S  LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  LEXICON,  and  Parlor 

Cotiipanion  :  containing  nearly  every  word  in  the  English  language,  and  exhibiiioc 

tbe  pfiiralaof  nouns  snd  the  participles  of  verbs,  being  also  particularly  adap'ed  to  iha 

•oe  of  academies  and  schools.     By  William  Grimshaw,  Esq.,  author  ui  the  above 

hit«orie#. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  speaking  of  these  histories,  obserTcs, 
fhul— **  Among  the  elementary  books  ot  American  liisiory,  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  one  moredeseiviiigapprobaiioi:  than  Mr  Grinuhnw's  History  of  the 
U.  Stales.  It  is  a  small  volume,  and  a  great  deal  of  malieriabrought  into  a  narrow 
•pace  ;  but  the  amhor  has  succeeded  so  we)|  in  ihe  construction  of  his  periods,  asd 
the  arninepin''nt  of  hia  materials,  that  perspieu  ty  is  rarely  sacrificed  to  brevity. 

The  chain  of  narralfve  is  skillfully  preserved,  and  the  author's  reflections  are  fr^ 

qnvDily  soch  as  nnake  ihe  facie  n»ore  impressive,  and  lead  the  youihful  mod  to  el^ 

eerve  causes  and  ccusequences  u  hich  might  otherwise  be  overlooked.    As  a  school* 

book  it  inay  be  justly  recommended. 

**  What  bae  beea  said  of  this  volume  will  apply  generally  to  bis  other  hisiorieal 
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works.  Thef  are  each  nearly  of  the  aame  aise  as  the  ooe  joat  noticed,  and  deaigoad 
for  the  same  object,  that  is,  the  use  ot  classes  in  schools." 

All  these  hooka  are  accompanied  with  very  full  and  well  digeated  tablea  of  qaaft- 
tioning,  for  the  benefit  of  papila,  and  alao  with  Keya  to  the  aame,  for  the  conv«- 
atenceof  teachers. 

[Teachers  generslly,  who  have  examined  Mr.  Grimshaw'a  Hisioriea  of  ifi9  U. 
Stales  snd  Englsnd,  and  improved  editions  of  Goldsmith's  Greece  and  Rome,  have 
given  them  a  decided  preference  to  any  other  Histories  in  use  as  school  books,  and 
any  person  who  will  examine  them,  will  find  about  ooe  ibooaaod  errors  in  each  cor- 
recteid  ;  and  leachers  ordering  these  works,  will  do  well  to  say,  *'  Grimahaw'a  loi* 
proved  EHition."] 

COiNVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY— in  which  tha  els- 
ments  of  that  science  are  familiarly  explained.  Jllustrated  with  platea.  By  thm 
anihor  of  **  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  &c.  With  cooaiderabie  additiona,  eor* 
rections  and  improvements  in  the  body  of  the  work,  appropriate  qoestioos  sod  • 
glossary.     By  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Jones. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY— in  which  tha  elements  of  tbni 
science  are  familisriy  explained  and  illustrated  by  experimenia  and  eagrsvinga  •• 
wood.  From  the  last  London  edition,  in  wtiich  all  the  late  discoveries  and  im- 
proveroenta  are  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones. 

The  learned  and  distmguished  Professors  Silliman  and  Bigelow,  speaking  of  thess 
works,  observe—**  They  are  satisfied  that  the  works  contain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  troths  of  the  science,  expressed  in  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  interesting 
manner,  snd  that  ihe  present  editions  are  decidedly  more  valuable  than  any  preceding 
one.  The  high  character  of  the  aaihor,  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  man  of  acifoce,  will^ 
we  doubt  not,  secure  for  these  wurka  the  good  opinion  oi  the  public,  and  canss 
their  extensive  adopr'on  among  seminaries  and  students.*' 

Teachers  in  ord4*ring  would  do  well  tossy,  **  Jones'  Improved  Editions." 

SMILEY'S  ARITHMETIC  &  KEY,  &c.  Grigg  and  Elliot'a  new  aertea  sT 
Common  School  Readers.     Noa.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

BIGLAND'S  NATURAL  HlbTORYol  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes.  Reptiles  and 
Insects,  illuBirated  with  nnmerons  and  besntifnl  engravings.  By  John  Bigland, 
author  of  a  **  View  of  the  World,"  '*  Letters  on  Universal  History,"  Ac,  Com- 
plete in  1  vol.  12  mo. 

This  work  is  particularly  adspted  ^or  the  use  of  Pchools  and  fsmilies,  forming  th« 
most  elegantly  written  and  complete  work  on  the  subject  of  Natural  history  ever 
pnblished,  and  ia  worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  the  teacbera  of  all  our  schools 
and  academies. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  HISTORY,  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools,  widi 
qnestions.     By  L.  M.  Stretch. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
dkc,  in  one  vol.  12  mo.,  by  R.  M.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Warren  Green  Academy. 
Warrenton,  Va.,  juai  published— and  all  who  have  examined  it  pronounce  it  •• 
improvement  upon  all  other  works  published  and  now  in  use  upou  this  subject. 

The  publishers  invite  sll  teachers  who  have  the  interests  of  iheir  pupils  at  heart, 
to  examine  their  valuable  series  of  school  books  before  introducing  any  others. 

OF  THB 

E'NGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

8tereot)rpe  EAItlon. 

The  publishers  would  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  Teachers, 
School  Committees,  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education, 
to  the  above  work,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Wells,  A.  M.,  instructor  ia 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  It  was  issued  on  the  10th  ot'  April 
last,  and  its  success  thus  far  has  been  wholly  unprecedented.     Tvreptj 
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thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of  in  less  than  seven  months,  and 
the  demand  is  stili  rapidly  increasing.  The  chapter  on  Analysis  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  this  edition. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  will  show  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  was  prepared,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
prominent  features : — 

**  AboQt  nine  yeart  since,  white  engaged  in  the  instruction  oft  clay  of  teachere, 
the  aaihor  comroeDced  a  criiieal  eiamintiion  of  aevrral  grammatical  workti  ia  con- 
■cetloB  with  a  fyatemaiio  coarse  of  English  Readinc.  All  the  important  pnnei* 
flea  ol  the  tangoage  w^tc  familiarly  discoased  brfore  the  class.  The  defiotiions 
and  rales  ol  diflifrent  grammarians  were  carefully  compared  with  each  other,  and 
laaud  by  constant  reference  to  the  usage  of  standard  wriiera.  In  coodocting  th« 
azereiaes  of  saccessive  classes  of  teachera,  a  similar  course  has  been  repealed  from 
year  to  year  till  the  present  time.  The  result  of  these  labors  is  embodied  in  the 
w«rk  DOW  ofiered  to  ihe  public* 

**  Elogliah  Grammar  is  too  often  tsoghl  as  if  it  were  merely  the  art  of  parsing. 
It  is  hoped  that  inatruciora  will  find  the  present  work  adapted  to  teach  'the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing.'  Copious  eierciaes  and  illustrations  have  been  introduced, 
•smI  tfaelearner  is  reqoired  to  make  constant  application  of  the  principles  as  ha  ad* 

'*****^  NOTICES  OF  THE  WORK. 

ondeitakfaig  the  publication  of  this-work,  the  puUishen  raqusated  thst  the  aMnmeifpl 
be  Mibmitted  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  William  Russell,  Instructor  la  Eiocutioo,aii4 
of  a  aeries  of  popular  School  Books,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  hisviawfe  raspectiag 
The  following  ia  his  testlmouial  :— 

Peculiar  Merits  of  Mr.  Wells*  Grammar. ' 

1.  The  work  ia  remarkably  eiact  in  its  deSoitions,  and  at  the  aama  time  frca 
froiD  mlandancies  in  eipression. 

5.  The  language  of  the  explanatory  notes  is  peculiarly  simple,  dhrect  and  clear. 

3.  The  character  of  the  whole  work  ia  practical.  The  rules  are  plain  and  brief; 
and  they  are  concisely  expressed  The  examples  are  strikingly  apposite.  Ths 
Eserciaea  are  apparently  selected  with  great  care. 

4.  The  theory  ol  English  Grammar  is,  ihrooghout,  laid  down  with  peculiar  dia- 
tiaeinessu  It  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  metaphysicsl  vagneneaa  of  Murray 'a 
ayateni.  Every  point  of  practical  Importance  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  recr- 
eate it  carefully  made  to  the  researches  of  preceding  writers,  in  all  cases  which 
adoiii  of  being  determined  by  weight  of  authority  Bo  full  snd  instructive  is  this 
fart  of  the  work,  that  it  aeema  adequate  for  all  ihe  purposes  of  teachera  as  well  at 
Icamera.  To  the  latter  it  furnishes  the  requisites  to  •  critical  knowledge  of  the  sab* 
ject ;  and  to  the  former  a  volume  of  authoriiative  references,  hitherto  unequalled  for 
exact nesa  and  extent  of  information.  Tel  all  ihia  amount  of  inatrvoiion  ia  ao  jndi* 
ciooaly  compressed  as  not  to  encumber  Ihe  text 

5b  A  glaace  St  ihe  work  will  suffice  to  sliow  that  it  is  original  and  independent  in 
its  character,  while  it  is  perfectly  free  fmm  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  pecnIisriMes. 

6.  To  teachers  who  have  been  dceirnns  of  seeing  a  manual  which  shnu  d' present 
the  system  adopted  by  Lowth  and  by  Murray,  freed  from  perplexities  and  eniansle* 
■leuts  and  aelf-contradiciioos — not  to  spesk  of  ob^  ious  errors  and  omissions— sU  of 
which  abound  in  the  Ut'.erof  these  anthora,  Mr.  Wells'  work  must  prove  a  utefal 
and  acceptable  aid. 

October,  1845.  

[rrom  Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  D.  D.,  of  Rocheaier,  late  Preaident  af  the  New  York 
Bute  Teachera'  Association.] 

I  aeed  only  say  that  you  have  more  leaching  of  the  grammar  of  Ihe  language, 
and  of  practical  composition,  than  any  other  Eogiish  GrHmmar  1  know,  and  in  far 
less  space.     Tou  have  ao  strange  terms  and  new  words  to  ufleod  the  critical  teach- 

•  **  la  pufsoing  this  layastigatloa,  the  author  has  coUeetrd  between  three  and  fr.ar  bnmlretf 
"  rent  tieatisea  on  Enftish  Granimnr,  and  nctod  abcve  eighteen  thoawutdiilustiativs  exaan- 
in  the  pTMluctioas  of  the  beat  Eagllah  wriioK.'* 
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h%  ttt  or  ttste.  Tev  i^rammtr  it  a  grral  improvement  oa  all  that  are  atvdied  in 
•oboolBaod  academiea,  and  ttaciiea  tlio  knowledge  of  the  langnase  in  a  praotioU 
manner,  easier  to  the  teacher  and  more  improving  lo  the  pupil.  The  study  of  jrovr 
Grammar  will  be,  not  so  much  parsing,  as  analysis,  and  comprehension,  and  right 
IMeiif  oar  langoage. 
April  14, 1846.  

[Prom  Mr.  Chsries  Northend,  Principal  of  the  Epes  School,  Salem,  and  Pretitfeat 
of  the  £saez  County  Teachers'  Aseociatioo,  Maas.] 

'0iAm  Sir:— Please  aeoept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  copy  ofyoor  Grammar  mhtdk 
ytn  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  lew  weeks  ago.  I  have  examined  it  semewbttt 
•wefa<ly,  and  with  very  sreat  satisractitin.  J  am  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  it* 
Ipoeral  arrangement,  its  clear  and  concise  definitions,  U 'copious  notes  and  exp4aB«- 
ttens,  and  also  with  its  lypographiesl  execution.  I  have  examined  manj  Oram- 
■ars,  but  am  free  to  say,  thai  1  regard  you  a  as  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
MV  tcbools,  than  any  1  have  seen.  I  do,  therefore,  moat  cheerfally  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Committees,  confidently  believing  that  itsadopiioa 
aid  ase  will  give  great  satisfcetton,  and  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

May  94,  1846. 

ffnm  Georga  F.  MorgMi  A.  M.,  Prioeipal  of  Plaiteville  Academy,  Gnat  Co., 
Wisconsin.] 

GnnxEMEN:— Having  examined  Mr.  Wells'  "School  Grammar"  with  soma 
aafs,  f  am  prepared  to  aay  tbat  in  my  jadgment  it  is  the  most  valuable  Engltah 
Giammar  before  the  public.  Every  page  bears  marks  of  thorough  and  sehoTirljr 
iaveatrgation  into  tkte  ftcis  and  laws  of  our  language,  and  a  careful  preciaioo  ia  tbio 
Mraetare  of  definitiooa.  It  seems  to  me  the  beat  summary  of  correct  present  ussge 
wa  have. 

There  is  improvement  in  Mr.  W.*s  book  without  innovation.  There  are  reaulta 
of  what  may  be  called  the  literature  and  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  made  practicaL 
Tha  aiaiements  of  principles  are  eminently  concise  and  clear,  the  examples  aacooi- 
moaly  well  coosen  from  a  wide  range  of  aources,  the  notes  brief  and  to  ihepoior. 
aad  the  citations  of  authorities  satiaiaciory.  For  teachera  who  aim  at  thoroaghaeoa, 
i  eoatider  the  book  ad  rem!  emphatically  the  *'  School  Gkammar." 

The  excellence  of  the  arrangement  and  typography  of  its  pages,  a  glance  of  tho 
^f  will  discover. 

This  Text-book  sboald  go  universally  into  the  achools  of  the  West.  We  am 
Sable  to  a  compelled  use  of  anything  the  ordinary  channela  of  the  Book  Trade  may 
ahaaae  to  float  Westward.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  loaee  Mr.  W.'s  Grana* 
■lar  lake  the  field  from  the  imperfect  books  in  use  among  us,  and  keep  it. 

Hov.  7, 1846.  

{Fran  Mr.  L.  Tenny,  Principsl  of  Marietta  Female  SemiiMry,  Marietta,  Ohio.] 

I  have  long  felt  tbat  we  needed  a  Grammar  which  should  exhibit  the  prineiplea 
of  our  language  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers. 
My  wishes  in  this  reepect  are  fully  met  in  the  perusnl  of  your  work.  It  aceina  to 
me  that  you  have  coroprf  bended  all  the  excellences  of  all  tlie  authors  who  havo 
preceded  yon  ;  and,  in  addition  to  your  excellent  arrangement  of  matter,  you  havo 
spread  out  before  the  student  a  moat  liberal  amount  of  well  selected  passages  from 
eminent  writers,  which  cannot  fail  of  fixing  in  his  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  pcinoi- 
ptes  and  usages  of  the  language* 

Oct.  14, 1846.  

IT  This  Grammar  has  been  adopted  as  a  teit*book  in  the  public  achoala  #f 
aeveral  hundred  citiea  and  towns,  embracing  Newport  and  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  ;  Bratileborough,  Vt.  ;  Lowell,  Dorchester,  Danvers,  Metbueo,  P^- 
nonth  and  Andover,  Ma9s  ,  and  other  places  rot  less  important. 

At  a  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  held  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on 
the  14th  of  Oct.,  Wells*  School  Grammar  was  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  Com« 
BOB  Schools  of  the  State. 

.It  has  alto  received  the  recommendation  of  several  County  Conventions  oft 
«n  and  school  officers  in  New  Turk,  Nt#  Haoipshire,  and  other  States. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  Fliffh  Schools  and  Academies  in  which  this  work 
is  used  :~MASSACHUSETTS~Brfidrord  Female  Seminary  ;  Westfield  Slate  Normal 
School ;  Monson  Academy  ;  Westminster  Academy  :  Lunenburg  Academy  ;  Wo- 
buni  Academy  ;  Peirce  Academy,  Middleborou/eh  ;  Bradford  Teachers*  Seminary ; 
Abboi  Female  Academy,  Andover  ;  Adelphiau  Academy,  North  firidgewater; 
Franklin  Academy,  North  Andover  ;  Shelburne  Fails  Academy  ;  Newburyport 
High  School;  Worcester  High  School.  Maine— North  Yarmouth  Academy ; 
Gorham  Academy  ;  C.'hina  Academy  ;  Washington  Acsdemy ;  Esst  Machias  ; 
Waterville Liberal  Institute;  Waterville  Academy.  Vermont— Theiford  Acade- 
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mj  ;  Lebanon  Academy  ;  Derry  Academy  ;  Kingston  Acsdemy  ;  Atkinson  Acade- 
my. Nbw  Yore— Brooklio  Female  Academy  ;  Gilbensvilie  Academy  aod  CoU 
legiate  Institute,  etc. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  a  volume  of  214  pages,  printed  and  bound  in  the  best 
Diaaner.  Price  37  1-2  cts.  A  libersl  discount  msde  to  Teachers,  School  Com- 
mittees, and  those  who  buy  to  sell  agsio.  Copies  furnished  grsiuitoosly  to  Tesch« 
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SMITH'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

PUBLISHED  BY  PAINE  &  BURGESS.  60  JOHN  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Smith's  First  Book  ia  Geography. 

Aq  lotrodactory  Geography  designed  for  Children,  illnsirated  with  one  hundred  and 
iwenty-Bix  engravings  and  twenty  maps,  by  Rdswell  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Author 
of  Smith's  Practical  and  Menul  Arithmetic,  dltc,  &c. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  yoongsst  learners  ;  older  pupils  whose  time  is  Itmi* 
Md,  will  find  this  work  sufficient  for  the  more  common  purposes  of  life.  The 
advantsges  claimed  for  this  work  consist  in  large,  open  and  elegant  type—in  boldi 
rfieetive,  and  elegant  cuts^in  numerous  plain,  elegant  and  correct  maps— in  a 
«QAcise«  useful  aod  instructive  text — and  in  its  sdsptation  to  the  minds  of  childrso. 

Smith's  (Inarto  or  Second  Book  in  Geography. 

This  work  is  on  an  entire  new  plan  :  ihat  is,  a  plan  difTerent  from  any  onede* 
vtloped  in  our  pablished  treatises,  bui  very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  many  eminent 
Tcftcliert  in  various  places.  The  excellenre  cf  this  bof>k  consists  in  its  beautiftit 
••Ml  Maps,  and  concise  tnd  eomprebensive  Text,  aod  new  and  practical  arrange* 
anat  of  matter. 

SMITH'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

Thin  work,  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  svill  form  the  third  book  of  the 
aeries,  and  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  more  extended  course  than  la  contain* 
<d  io  the  foregoing  books. 

The  Primary  and  Quarto  Geography,  though  but  recently  published,  have  been 
recommended  for  the  State  of  Vermont  by  a  Stale  Convention  of  Superintendents 
and  Teachers,  and  are  extenaively  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Probably 
BO  svorka  of  the  kind  have  been  received  m  iih  such  general  fsvor,  and  the  Pnblisheis 
believe  none  have  appeared  to  veil  adapted  to  the  object  in  view. 
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D.  APPLETON&CO.'S 

IE]I])I[JSMa(D)M]L  roiIL]I(GMI(D)Mg. 

ARNOLD'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

A  First  and  Second  Latin  Book.     A  First  Greek  Book. 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  Greek  Prose  Composition! 

Cornelius  Nepos.  A  Greek  Reading  Book. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW   METHOD 

or  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Languages,  with  a  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  each. 

A  New  Elementary  French  Reader.  Crestomazia  Italiana  ; 
a  Reading  Book  for  Beginners  in  the  Italian  Language.  A  Pro- 
ORBBsivE  German  Reader. 

SURENNE'S  STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  L,  French  &  English. — Part  II..  English  <k  French. 

The  First  Part  comprehending  words  in  common  use.  Tcnna  connected  witb  Scisaco. 
Terms  belonging  tu  the  Fine  Arts.  4000  Hidorical  Names.  4000  Geographical  NamcM.  UM 
terms  lately  pabll«fied,  with  the  PBONurrctATioif  or  btsst  Word,  accordiug  totheFreocR 
Academy  and  the  mott  eminent  Lexicogmpben  and  Grammerfaina. 

REID'S  NEW  SCHOOL  AND  REFERENCE  DICTIONARY, 

or  the  F.nglish  I^anguage,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  *  Roots'  of  *  Enslii h  Words'  and  an  aa 
eented  list  ot  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  One  volume,  152mo«  of  near  600  pans, 
■aaUy  bound  in  leotiier.    Price  $1,00, 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMES, 

Classified  and  explained,  with  Practical  Exercises.  By  G.  F. 
Graham  ;  edited  by  Henry  Reed,  LL.D. 

CONTENTS.^-Section  I.  Qeneric  and  Specific  Bynonymes.  II.  Active  and  nuaire  Syno- 
nymes.  III.  Synonymes  of  Intensity.  IV.  Positive  and  Negative  Synonymes.  V.  MiaoaA- 
laneous  Bynonymes.'    Index  to  Synonymes.    General  Index. 

PROF.  MANDEVILLE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  READER. 

A  course  i>f  Keadlnc  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies,  on  the  plan  of  the  Aathor*8  *'Bto> 
mentsof  Reudin^  and  Oratory."    One  neat  Volume,  li2mo.    Price  75  cents. 

Tills  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  relates  to  Grammar :  it  contains  a  descripCkiB 
of  the  different  letters  of  the  alpliabet  and  iheir  various  sounds,  of  syllables,  and  also  of  word* 
as  f.arts  of  speech.  The  second  part  contains  a  classification  and  description  uf  all  the  sen- 
tences or  formulas  <:f  thought  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  tu  be  found  in  the  English  languagiL 
Part  the  third  contains  a  series  of  exercises  on  paragraphs :  the  sentences  not  detached  and  clan* 
sified  as  in  part  second,  but  appearing  in  the  conaectioaa  and  relations  of  ordinary  discoimaa. 

PROF.  MANDEVILLE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  READING  AND  ORATORY. 

For  the  use  of  Teacben,  Studanuin  CoUefes,  and  advanced  PupQs  in  AeademieiL 

PRIMARY  LESSONS. 


BSma  A  8FELLER  AITD  READER,  ON  AN  ORIGINAL  PLAN. 

In  which  one  letter  is  taught  at  a  lesson,  with  its  power ;  an  application  being  immediately  n 
fth  words,  of  each  letter  thns  learned,  and  those  words  being  directly  amsnged  into  reading  lesi 

BY  ALBERT  D.  WRIGHT. 

Anther  of  'Analytical  Oxthographf'i  'Fbonologloal  Chart,'  &a 

Oii#  neat  volume,  ittmo.  containing  144  pages,  lad  88  engravingBt   Price  ISI^c.  bdi 
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Important  New  Works  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  &  Brothers,  new  york. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
A  new  and  thorongUj  Rerised  Edition  of 

KMBBLUSHBD  BT  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRRD  AND  FIFTY  U.KOANT  RN6RA7INOS, 

AND  OVER  FIFTY  BEAUTIFUL  MAPS  IN  COLORS— Fnc«  50  cU. 

The  triumphant  succeM  which  has  attended  Mr.  Morse's  valuable  system  of  6e- 
•grsphy,  ia  sufficiently  attested  by  (he  fact  that  within  the  brief  interval  of  its  pob- 
licmtioQ,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 

ECLECTIC  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd,  A.  M.    13mo,  Muslin  gilt.— 75  cts. 

TiM  book  before  ni  is  excaedincly  valuable,  both  for  private  use  and  aeademiiis  and  blah 
•ehoola  gBDeraily.  Though  not  so  able  a  work  as  Waylaad*f  "  Moral  Scicnee,"  "  it  ezhibitaln 
detail  the  greater  and  the  leiaer  moralitiea  of  life,''  and  if  therefore  better  adapted  for  unios 
"  '  '  t  sehoolB.    It  can  not  be  itudied  too  much,  by  youth  especially. — WtiA,  Lit  Mes9eng§r» 


LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Based  OB  the  German  Work  of  Francis  Passow,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
and  the  insertion  in  Alphabetical  Order  of  the  Proper  Names  occurring  in  the 
principal  Greek  Authors.  By  Henry  Drisler,  M.  A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Lan> 
guages  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.     Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra.     $5.00. 

Tbb  is  indeed  a  peat  book.  It  if  vastly  tuperior  to  any  Oreeii-EngUsh  Lexicon  hitherto  pob- 
Uritod,  either  in  thif  country  or  in  England.  No  high  achool  or  college  can  nuuntain  itf  cule 
dSat  doee  not  introduce  the  book. — JVine  York  Courier  ^  Eitqiurer, 

Thie  Greek  Dictionary  must  inevitably  take  the  place  of  all  others  in  the  classical  schools  of 
tfbs  conntiy. — Knickerboidur, 

PROF.  HACKLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.— 1  vol.  8vo,  Sheep.    $1  50. 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  accession  to  mathematical  science.  I  find  it  remarkably  fall  and 
CMBpteto  — E.  S.  S5BU.,  Prqf  of  Matkematie*,  AmJurtt  CoUeg$j  MasoaekutoUs. 

I  have  examined  your  work  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  Your  management  of  the  roots 
in  •dnairaUe,  as  also  of  many  other  topics  wliich  1  might  mention.^N.  T.  Olakkb,  Crawirffliyiia, 
Jftssrerk. 

PROF.  LOOMIS'  TREATISE  ON  AL(>EBRA.— 8vo,  Sheep.    $1  25. 

The  present  treatise  is  the  product  of  much  study  and  many  yean*  experience  in  teaching  in 
tts  New  York  University. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY.  • 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New  York,  &c.  'With  nearly  300  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition  :  12mo,  Sheep.     75  cents. 

Terae,  lucid,  and  philosophical,  and  well  adapted  to  the  otjject  for  which  it  Is  published.    It 

s avast  improvement u "  *"     " — '    '  — "    "        '"     "^-^ ^ 

aot  liailof  superseding  t 

ZUMPrS  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

From  the  Ninth  revised  Edition  of  the  Original  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  English 
Stndenis,  by  Leonard  Schmiiz,  Ph.  D.  dbc.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  Charles 
Anthon,  LL-D..     13ino,  Sheep  extra.    90  cents. 

This,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Scbmitz— the  authorized  edition  of  Zumpt^ 
•     ■   *  •  • litk 


aa  avast  improvement  upon  all  the  chemical  text-books  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    It  can 
"    [  the  many  compends  now  used  in  our  colleges..— 5e.  Loiio  Oaa. 


ur,  a  book  which  well  deserves  iu  greal  celebrity,  and  the  high  enteem  in  which  it  ts 
iMid  hy  the  best  of  scholars.— JUsaawMr. 

AN  ABRIDGEMENT  of  the  above,  by  the  Authors,  for  the  use  of  Schools.    (Just  ready.) 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN. 

Containing  Grammar,  Exercises,  tod  Vocabularies,  on  the  Method  of  constsntlmi 


n  % 
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cation  and  RfpetiiioD.  By  John  MXIinlnck,  A.  M.,  Prorpsaor  ot  L^nenage** 
and  George  R.  Crooks,  A.  M.,  Arijunct  Proiespor  of  Lan^ungfs  in  Dickmaoa 
College.     Second  Edition,  revised.     12nio,  Sheep  eitra.     75  cenia. 

I  am  vatisfled  that  it  is  the  best  book  for  begioners  in  Latitthat  is  pobliabed  in  tbis  cooatiy. — 
Prof.  J.  P.  DuRBiN,  Philadelphia. 

I  am  confident  that  no  teacher  who  itudies  the  Bucceas  of  his  pupils  will  adopt  any  other  text- 
book tban  tlds  in  the  beginning  of  a  eourse  in  Latin.— Prof.  W.  H.  Of ldbr,  BtMIUf  JVW  Jwiip 

MARK  H.  NEWMAN  &  CO., 

NO.  199  BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS,    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    DEALERS    IN 

1HE0L06ICAL|  MISCELLAI1E0US.  CLASSICAL  AMD  SCHOOL  BOOKS^  AMft 

Publishers  of  the  following  valuable  Works: — 

Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader, 
Stone's  Rhetorical  Speaker, 


Saanden' 
SaiBders' 


Series  of  School  Books, 

— EMBRACIhG — 

Primary  School  Primer, 
School  Reader,  First  Book, 
«•  «•  «•       Second  •* 

II  II  II      Third     «• 

"  ««  II      Fourth  •* 

"        Spelling  Book, 
<*        Metrical  Stories  in  Chemiftr} 
and  Natural  Philosophy, 
The  TooDg  Choir, 
The  School  Singer, 
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The  second  volume  will  be  pablished  monthly,  in  Columbus,  each  cumber  cod- 
lalning  sixteen  psges  octavo. ' 

The  Journal  will^e  devoted  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  education-^ physical, 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  ;  and  especially  to  the  improvement  of  Common 
Schools — the  better  educstion  of  teachers — the  elevation  of  the  employment  of 
teaching  to  the  rank  it  should  hold  in  the  community — the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
relating,  to  the  best  modes  o^  teaching,  to  the  location  and  construction  of  echeol 
houses,  and  to  the  progress  of  educmirn  in  this  State  and  in  other  States  and  coao- 
tries  ;  it  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  *»f  the  State  Saperintendeni  of  Commoa 
Schools,  and  the  School  Laws  of  getieral  in  erest  which  may  be  enacted  during  the 
present  seKsion  of  the  Legislature 

Post  Msstere,  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general, 
tre  reapecirully  invited  to  a-d  in  giving  it  a  wide^rcolation. 

Editois  who  give  this  prospectus  one  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  marked  will 
receive  the  Journal  for  the  year. 

TcRKs— Single  copies,  £0  cents;  seven  copies,  $3,00;  twelve  copies  $5,00; 
iweniy-ti^e  copies,  $10,00,  psyment  to  be  made  invarisbly  in  advance.  Orders  lor 
th«  Journal  may  be  directed,  "Ohio  Si'hnol  Journal,  Columbus^  O./'  or,  (until 
*he  5rst  of  March  neii,)  to  A.  D.  Lord,  Kiitlaod,  Lake  co.,  O. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  ComHion 
Schools,  18  a  document  of  such  importance  to  the  interests  of  eduoBr 
tion  in  Ohio  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  derote  the  first  three 
numbers  of  the  present  volume  to  a  re-print  of  it.  We  commend  the 
truths  it  reveals  to  the  careful  consideration  of  every  fnend  of  educa* 
tioQ  and  every  lover  of  his  country.  Would  that  it  might  be  read  in 
every  school  room,  and  at  every  fire  side,  and  pondered  by  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State. 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE'S  OFFICE, 
Columbus,  January  18^. 

In  discharge  of  my  duty  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
the  following  report  is  submitted : 

If  Ohio  occupied  the  commanding  position  in  educational  interest, 
which  her  resources  and  rank  justify  and  demand,  it  would  be  alike 
pleasant  to  prepare  and  contemplate  the  representation  of  her  condi- 
tion. The  education  of  our  youth  has,  however,  been  so  shamefully 
neglected,  thait  no  one  can  consider  it  a  pleasant  task  to  abase  his 
own  pride,  and  the  honor  of  his  State,  by  presenting  a  truthful  picture 
— Hme  80  disreputable  to  the  highest  giory  of  an  enlightened  people. 

ffTATISTICS. 

Number  of  whole  districts,  6,676;  fractional,  954.  Number  of 
common  schools,  4,333;  number  of  teachers-^^-male,  2,581,  femak, 
1,968 ;  number  of  scholars  enrolled— males,  19,834.  females,  15,039 ; 
number  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance—males,  43,714,  fe- 
males, 36,367 ;  amount  of  wa^es  paid  teachers  from  public  funds 
— males,  $115,999  33,  females  •45,36889;  amount  paid  teach- 
ers from  other  funds — inales,  $33,237  88  5,  females,  $10,345  88  6 ; 
number  of  motiths  common  schools  have  been  tau|fht— 4>y  maies« 
8,966,  by  females  6,361  i  ;  number  of  school  houses  built  during  the 

J  ear,  164 ;  cost  of  school  houses.and  repairs,  $37,334  97 ;  amount  ct 
ailding  fund  raised  by  tax  this  year,  $31,769  11 ;  tax  from  county 
I  ^ttpUcate  $109»667  35  3. 
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By  a  comparison  of  these  statistics,  with  those  presented  last  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sluggishness  of  subordinate  ofHcers  has  in- 
creased. It  might  have  been  mferred  from  the  exhibits  of  1845,  that 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  -school  officers  had  reached  their  zero, 
and  that  deeper  sinking  was  impossible,  but  the  paradox  of  the  poet, 
that  ther^  is  a  **  lower  deep  beyond  the  lowest  depths,"  is  here,  in 
some  particulars,  realized.  Such  delinquency  upon  no  other  subject 
tvould  be  tolerated,  and  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  bitter  sarcasm 
upon  our  intelligence  and  patriotism.  Unusual  exertions  have  been 
made  by  correspondence  and  circulars  to  enkindle  energy  and  to 
stimulate  the  pride,  in  the  absence  of  better  motives,  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  fidelity  by  the  obligations  of  kw.  The  efifort,  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  subordinate  officers,  has  been  abortive,  and  to  many  of  them 
may  the  language  be  appropriately  applied,  **  trees  whose  fruit  with- 
ereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots,*'  They 
appear  to  stand  aghast  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  system,  as  the 
prophet  did  over  the  iniquities  of  Israel ;  but  unlike  him,  they  neither 
labor  nor  pray  for  theif  deliverance  from  this  pitiable  condition. 

The  county  auditors  genetally,  have  exhibited  commendable  zeal 
in  their  endeavors  to  awaken  enthusiasm  and  produce  reform  ;  but  for 
want  of  sympathy  and  co-operation,  at  home,  their  wishes  and  efl^rts 
have  not  been  consummated.  If  all  had  been  animated  by  the 
same  enthusiasm,  which  the  veteran  Superintendent  of  Ottawa 
county  exhibited,  who,  although  65  years  of  age,  rode  several  days 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics,  a  nu)re  interesting  exhibit  of 
facts  might  be  presented. 

The  only  fact  which  has  been  given  precisely  by  the  returns,  is 
the  number  of  white  youth  in  the  State,  between  4  and  21  years  of 
age,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  common  8chooJ»— this  is  728,638. 
The  certain  apprehension  of  losing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  State 
bounty  has  produced  remarkable  fidelity  in  the  matter.  The  reality 
in  reference  to  other  important  items,  which  the  school  laws  specify, 
and  which  ought  to  be  known,  can  scarcely  be  approximated,  in  con- 
.  sequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  any  basis  which  may  be  selected.  If, 
fot  example,  Medina  county  (in  which,  according  to  the  auditor's 
report,  there  are  151  whole,  and  32  fractional  districts)  be  taken  as  a 
standard,  there  would  be,  by  a  ratio  according  to  population,  more 
than  12,000  whole,  and  about  2,500  fractional  districts  in*  this  State  ; 
if,  however,  the  returns  from  Lake  county,  in  this  particular,  be  taken 
as  a  basis,  the  calculation  would  not  make  more  than  10,000  whole, 
and  more  than  2,800  fractional  districts.  The  circumstances  which 
.  effect  estimates  are  probably  as  extensive  in  other  counties  as  in  those 
designated.  There  are,  judging  from  the  most  reliable  data,  between 
10  and  11,000  whole,  and  from  1,600  to  2,000  fractional  districts. 
To  ascertain  other  important  facts  which  indicate  the  real  condition 
of  schools  throughout  the  State,  the  report  from  Meigs  has  been  taken 
as  a  basis.  The  most  satisfactory  returns  received  this  year,  are 
those  of  Lake,  Medina,  Meigs  and  Knox ;  those  of  Medina  and  Lake 
are  more  comprehensive  than  the  others,  and  that  from  Lake  the 
fullest  and  most  aocuiate.    As  the  counties  of  the  Western  Reserre 
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h(Jd  a  pre-eminent  rank  in  educational  energy  and  achievement, 
their  attainments  would  constitute  too  high  a  standard  for  other  sec- 
ticws.  The  population  of  Meigs,  for  general  intelligence  and  means 
of  education,  may  safely  be  assumed  as  holding  an  average  position. 
There  are  in  that  county,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  enumeration, 
6,508  youth  between  4  and  21.  By  the  report,  4,549  were  enrolled 
in  common  schools.  A  similar  proportion  of  the  whole  number  for 
the  State  would  give  an  enrollment  of  more  than  500,000.  From 
the  other  data  given,  and  by  the  same  process  of  calculation,  these 
would  be  the  results  for  the  State: — ^Numberof  teachers— male,  12,- 
000,  female,  11,000;  number  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance, 
330,000;  number  of  schools,  from  21  to  23,000;  amount  of  wages  paid 
teachers  from  public  funds — males,  $260,000,  females,  $125,000; 
amount  paid  teachers  from  other  sources — males,  $145,000,  females, 
$30,000 ;  number  of  months  common  schools  have  been  taught,  63,308 ; 
number  of  school  houses  built,  550 ;  cost  of  building  and  repairing 
school  houses,  $70^500 ;  amount  of  building  fund  raised  by  tax,  $60,-  , 
000.  These  estimates  are  sufficiently  definite  to  indicate  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  returns  received,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  measures 
being  devised  by  which  accuracy  may  be  obtained.  It  is  disgraceful 
to  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  Ohio,  that  faithlessness  and  culpable 
neglect,  which  characterize  no  other  State  interest,  should  prostrate 
the  precious  cause  of  education.  If  humanity  did  not  cry— spare  the 
unofiending  youth,  it  would  be  a  righteous  retribution  to  punish  suqh 
criminal  indifierence  to  public  weal  by  an  entire  withdrawal  of  State 
patronage.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  more  reputable  to  remove  from 
all  officers  the  responsibility  of  preparing  or  presenting  returns,  than 
to  receive  annually  representations  which  torture  public  expectation, 
caricature  the  school  system,  and  alienate  sympathy  and  support  from 
a  cause  so  dependent  for  vitality  upon  public  patronage.  There  is  an 
adequate  remedy  for  this  grievance,  which  was  exhibited  in  my  last 
report,  and  which  will  again  be  adverted  to  in  my  remarks  upon  de- 
fects in  school  laws. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  which  envelops  the 
common  school  system,  some  rays  of  light  to  inspire  hope.  One  cheer- 
ing consideration  is,  that  apathy  unmixed  with  enmity  is  the  prom- 
inent and  producing  cause  of  our  depression,  and  that  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  a  system  of 
general  educo^tion  is  healthful  and  patriotic. 

There  may  lurk  in  some  bosoms  a  cordial  dislike  to  such  a  meas- 
ure, because;  it  must  draw  supplies  from  their  cherished  stores  of 
wealth  ;  but  this  sentiment  is  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  it  either  silently  reposes  in  its  cold 
retreat,  or,  if  expressed,  is  protected  by  some  plausible  pretext.  It 
is  manifest  from  an  extensive  correspondence  (a  part  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  B.)  with  influential  and  intelligent  gentlemen 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  that  there  exists  an  abiding  determina- 
tion to  invigorate  and  perfect  our  common  school  system.  It  is  equal- 
ly apparent,  that  any  legislative  action  to  advance  this  object  ^vill  be 
hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  aided  by  a  zealous  co-operation. 
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TlieTc  are  some  practical  evidences  of  impKyrement,  which  indi- 
6ite  the  coming  of  a  brighter  day.  Within  the  past  year  several 
Teachers'  Associations  or  Institutes  hare  been  formed  under  encour- 
aging auspices ;  these,  added  to  those  previously  organized,  wiU  be 
specially  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  report.  In  one  or  two  of 
ottr  cities,  and  in  several  towns,  large  and  commodious  houses  have 
been  erected,  and  other  extensive  preparations  made  for  a  more  per- 
fect organization.  Another  interesting  indication  of  the  advance  of 
sentiment  is,  that  within  a  few  months,  through  the  agency  and  com- 
mendable benevolence  of  a  few  generous  friends  of  education  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  very  desirable  and  important  aid  in  educa- 
tional effort  has  been  secured.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connec« 
ticut,  has  acceded  to  the  solicitations  which  have  been  pressed  upon 
!um,  and  will,  during  the  next  year,  coH)perate  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent in  measures  for  the  advancement  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. Mr.  B.  was  for  several  years  engaged  as  Commissioner  of 
f^ools  in  Connecticut,  and  more  recently  ais  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Rhode  Island.  His  merits  need  no  eulogy.  His 
name  and  fame  are  bnlHantly  inscribed  upon  the  admirable  systems 
of  general  education  which  he  has  established  —  monuments  more 
enduring  than  those  of  granite.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  anticipate  the 
aid  and  association  of  so  valuable  an  auxiliary,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
ke  will  receive,  as  he  merits,  the  approbation  and  distinguishing  kind- 
ness of  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  orirreducible  stock  paid 
into  the  Treasury;  the  amount  paid  to  the  several  districts ;  and 
the  amount  of  Common  School  Fund  received  and  to  be  distribu- 
ted during  the  year  ending  the  15th  of  November,  1847: 
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Amount  of  said  fund  loaned  to  the  Fund  Commis- 
sioners, prior  to  the  15th  of  November,  1845 $135,018  82  7 

Amount  paid  in  by  the  register  during  the  year —  15  13  0 


Interest  on  th«  above  fund  to  be  distributed  this  year,         8,102  02  2 
Balance  of  this  fund  remaining  in  the  treasury,  Nov. 
16,1846 - .-         8^005  28  3 


Total  aiiiount  distributed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tab- 
ular appendix •  - -       11,707  30  5 
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Unitsp  States  Militaet  Schocnl  Fund* 

Amoant  of  said  fund  loaned  to  the  fund  commis- 
sioners prior  to  the  16th  Nov.,  1845 $119,173  06  3 

Amount  paid  by  the  register  and  treasurer  during 

the  year  ending  Nov.  16, 1846 608  04  0 

Totel  amount  loaned  to  fund  commissioners 1 19,87 1  09  2 

Total  amount  distributed  during  the  year 7,181  76  0 


Connecticut  Western  Reseeve  School  Fund. 

Amount  of  said  fund  loaned  to  the  fund  commis- 
sioners prior  to  the  15th  Nov.,  1845- 9158,669  00  8 

Amount  of  interest  distributed  during  the  year 9,519  54  0 


School  Section  No.  Sixteen. 

Amount  of  said  fund  loaned  to  the  fund  commis- 
sioners prior  to  the  15th  Nov.,  1845- •977,374  70  4 

Amount  paid  in  by  county  treasurers  during  (he 

year - 22,688  64  0 

Total  amount  of  interest  on  the  above  distnbuted 

during  the  year,  as  per  tabular  statement 59,729  91  9 


Moravian  School  Fund. 

Amount  of  said  fund  loaned  to  the  fund  commis- 
sioners prior  to  the  15th  Nov.,  1845- ^1,049  83  3 

Amount  of  interest  on  the  above  distributed  during 

the  year r 02  96  8 


State  Common  School  Fund, 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  Nov.  15, 1846 $31,775  56  6 

Tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  levied  on  the  grand 

list  and  paid  in  by  county  treasurers 68^91  86  0 

Amount  paid  through  Auditor's  office 690  53  0 

Auction  duties - 1,130  44  0 

Peddler's  licenses -- 4,791  67  0 

Tax  on  lawyers  and  physicians 4,909  21  0 

Tax  on  insurance  and  bridge  companies 923  62  0 
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Tax  on  banks - - 27,920  58  0 

Surplus  revenue  interest,  at  5  per  cent.- 91,268  81  6 

§282,292  24  1 
Amount  distributed  during  the  year,  inclnding9459. 
04  paid  to  Hocking  county,  as  per  special  act  of 
Legislature 200,459  04  0 

Balance  in  the  treasury --     $31,788  20  1 


RECAPITULATION. 


Irreducible  Funds. 

Virginia  Military  School  Fund— $135,038  95  7 

United  States  Military  School  Fund 119,871  09  2 

Connecticut  Western  Reserve  School  Fund 158,659  00  8 

School  SectionNo.  16 - 999,968  24  4 

Total  amount  of  irreducible  Common  School  Funds 
loaned  to  Fund  Commissioners,  and  constituting 
part  of  the  State  debt $1,418,527  80  1 


School  funds  distributed  during  the  year  to  the -sev- 
eral districts,  being  interest  on  the  irreducible 
fund- 
Virginia  Military  School  Fund $11,707  30  5 

United  States  Mihtary  School  Fund — 7,181  76  0 

Connecticut  Western  Reserve  School  Fund 9,519  54  0 

School  Section  No.  16  Fund— —       59,729  91  9 

Moravian  School  Fund 62  98  8 

$88,201  51  2 
Amount  of  Common  School  Fund  p&id  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State -     200,459  24  1 

Total  amount  distributed  to  the  several  counties  and 
districts  during  the  year $288,660  75  3 
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This  full  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  school  funds, 
is  given  to  satisfy  frequent  inquiries  made  to  this  department.  It  is 
humiliating  to  contemplate  our  present  educational  condition,  in  view 
of  the  magnificent  donations  granted  by  the  General  Government  for 
our  benefit.  The  l-36th  part  of  our  entire  territory  was  dedica- 
ted, by  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  political  existence,  to 
the  education  of  the  people — a  capital  sufficient,  with  the  care  and 
cultivation  usually  given  to  private  property,  to  have  yielded  a  per- 
manent fund  of  eight  or  ten  millions.  Much  of  this  land  was  leased 
between  1810  and  1820,  at  the  very  low  price  which  lands  then 
commanded,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  forever,  al- 
though subject  to  revaluation  every  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
condition  of  the  leases  was  the  payment  of  the  interest  annually. 
By  a  law,  strange  and  inexplicable  upon  any  principle  of  policy,  wisdom 
or  humanity,  which  was  passed  in  1827,  tenants,  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  conditions  easily  met,  were  permitted  to  surrender  their  leases,  • 
and  upon  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  original  appraisement, 
obtained  deeds  in  fee  simple.  In  many  cases,  lands  worth  forty  and 
fifty  dollars  were  sold  for  four  and  six ;  and,  in  many  townships,  a 
loss,  by  this  grievous  sacrifice,  was  sustained  of  ten  or  fifteen  thous* 
and  dollars. 

If  the  epithet  "  plunder  "  has  been  applied,  by  common  consent, 
to  tliat  law  under  whose  operations  our  treasury  now  groans,  what 
epithet  could  be  selected  sufficiently  expressive,  to  indicate  this 
act  of  darker  dye,  by  which  the  bread  of  intellectual  and  moral  life 
was  taken  from  famishing  thousands  ?  It  is  a  question  which  ihrill- 
ingly  appeals  to  our  generosity  and  sense  of  justice,  whether  it  be 
not  the  duty  of  our  people  to  welcome  every  opportunity  of  repair- 
ing this  wrong,  by  early  and  magnanimous  acts  of  State  liberality  ? 

There  are  many  fractional  townships  in  the  State  not  yet  provided 
with  school  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
Congress  of  1827,  by  which  lands  were  given  to  each  township, 
and  fractional  township,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  some  districts, 
locations  were  made ;  in  others,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  good 
unappropriated  land,  no  action  has  been  taken.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  acres  are  yet  due  ;  and  your  consideration  is  solicited 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  former  Superintendent,  that  measures  be 
devised  for  inp^estigating*  and  securing  our  claim.  In  consequence  of 
inability  to  obtain  reliable  intelligence  upon  this  point  from  the  coun- 
ties interested,  no  definite  or  intelligible  mode  of  procedure  can  be 
suggested.  Investigation  will  be  instituted  by  the  Auditor  of  State, 
and  probably  during  the  present  year  accurate  information,  upon 
which  definite  action  may  De  had,  will  be  obtained. 

The  expediency  of  a  law,  similar  to  one  which  exists  in  other 
States,  by  which  all  the  counties  would  be  required  to  raise  an  amount 
corresponding  to  that  furnished  by  the  State,  is  again  urged  upon 
your  consideration.  This,  or  some  other  equally  effective  mea- 
sure, must  be  adopted,  or  the  benign  purpose  of  the  law,  in  many 
counties,  can  never  be  accomplished.  In  many  places  the  public 
money  only  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and 
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schools  terminate  when  that  fails.  There  is  in  my  possession  a  letter 
from  an  intelligent  friend  of  education  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  who  states  that  thirty,  out  of  thirty-nine  schoc^  dis- 
tricts, in  three  townships,  appropriated  no  funds  for  tuition  excepting 
those  drawn  from  the  State.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  extensively  this  practice  prevails ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  all, 
that  it  is  a  perversion  of  a  common  fund,  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
cause  of  education.  If  this  practice  become  general,  the  State  boun- 
ty, 80  far  from  operating  as  a  stimulus  to  private  energy,  as  wad  con- 
templated by  its  creation,  will  act  as  an  anod3me,  deepening  the  in- 
sensibility and  inactivity  which  now  exist. 

The  whole  sum  appropriated  this  year,  from  the  various  public 
funds,  $288,660  55  2,  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  liberal  appro- 
priation; but  how  inadequate  to  our  wants — how  inconsistent  with 
our  appropriations  for  other  objects — how  inferior  in  generosity  and 
greatness  to  the  action  of  other  States.  Year  after  year  our  State 
Treasury  has  been  hled^  by  the  prescription  of  the  Legislature,  for 
canals,  turnpikes,  &c.,  until  the  patient  has  lost  almost  the  sighs  of 
life.  Some  of  those  objects,  which  have  absorbed  more  money  than 
the  total  amount  distributed  by  legislative  bounty  to  common  schools 
since  the  foundation  of  our  government,  now  lie  in  comparative  ruins> 
—monuments  of  reckless  prodigality.  The  paramount  and  most 
precious  interest  of  the  State — the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  energies  of  those  who  are  to  mould  its  character  and  deter- 
mine its  destiny,  is  sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  rage  for  speculation, 
and  advance  schemes  for  pecuniary  aggrandizement.  We  shall  stand 
out,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  an  anomaly,  if  our  future  career  is 
not  marked  by  destructive  and  frightful  evidences  of  a  mistaken  pol- 
icy, in  preferring  the  magnificence  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  ter- 
ritory to  the  noble  grandeur  of  a  people  majestic  in  the  attainments 
of  that  highest  possible  civilization  — the  full  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  of  all  classes  and  conditions. 

DEFECTS   IX  THE   SCHOOL  LAWS,  &C. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  presented  to  this  department  of  the 
complexity  of  our  present  school  laws.  They  are  not  as  intelligible 
and  consistent  as  is  desirable ;  their  obscurity,  however,  does  net 
constitute  so  great  a  defect  as  their  incompleteness.  If  the  supervis- 
ion of  school  afi&ira  in  each  county  were  placed  under  an  intelligent 
superintendent,  many  of  the  alleged  difficulties  arising  from  misap- 
prehensions and  misconstructions  of  law,  would  not  occur.  The 
prominent  error  pervading  our  school  laws  and  annulling  responsibil- 
ity, is,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  is  no  penally  attached 
to  the  non-performance  of  duty  and  violation  of  law.  To  exemplify 
this  remark,  one  out  of  many  cases  naay  be  cited.  By  the  11th  sec* 
tion  of  the  school  laws,  every  teacher  is  required  to  enter  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  by  the  district  clerk,  the  names  of  all  the  children  at- 
tending school,  their  ages,  &c.;  and  that  it  shall  be  urdawful  to  pay 
any  teacher  more  than  two-thirds  the  amount  due  for  any  term  of  tui- 
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tion,  until  an  abstract  of  said  record  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  district  clerk.  The  phrase,  it  shall  be  indecent,  would  be  quite 
as  terrific  and  obligatory  as  the  terms  used,  as  no  man's  conscience, 
sleep,  or  puree,  is  disturbed  from  disobedience  of  the  law.  There 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  attached  any  penalty  for  disobedience,  un- 
less a  compensation  is  allowed  for  services.  Much  of  the  labor  now 
f)erformed  by  officers,  is  gratuitous,  and  is  rendered  by  individuals  of 
imited  means.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  regulations  should  ex- 
ist, and  he  must  be  a  careless  observer  who  has  not  discovered  that 
doty,  unaccompanied  by  pay  and  penalty,  is  seldom  efficiently  dis- 
charged. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  suggestions  in  the  last  re- 
port, in  reference  to  amending  the  law  in  certain  specified  particu- 
lars, as  they  will  be  embodied  in  a  bill  which  will  be  presented  for 
your  consideration. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  several  county  auditors  that  the  15th 
section  of  the  present  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  substitute  the 
month  of  March  for  the  month  of  December,  as  the  time  for  township 
treasurers  to  settle  with  the  county  auditor.  The  reason  assigned,  is, 
that  treasurers  could  by  this  change  settle  with  the  vouchers  recei- 
ved during  their  term  of  office,  and  would  not  be  compelled,  as  they 
now  are,  to  depend  upon  the  vouchers  of  their  predecessors. 

Frequent  representations  are  made  to  this  department,  of  the  op- 
pressiveness of  many  directors  in  prohibiting  any  branches  being 
taught  in  the  schools  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  except  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic.  This  they  h^ve  the  power  to  do,  by  a 
strict  constiniction  of  the  present  law.  It  is  strange  that  men  should 
so  stultify  themselves  by  an  irrational  exercise  of  power,  and  virtu- 
ally limit  the  advancement  of  pupils.  It  may  be  suggested  as  a  suf- 
ficient corrective  of  this  grievance,  that  more  enlightened  men  may 
be  chosen  by  the  people,  if  those  in  power  act  unworthily.  On  the 
supposition  that  public  sentiment,  at  the  polls,  would  rebuke  such 
folly,  serious  injury  might  result  before  the  proper  condemnation 
could  be  awarded. "  If,  however,  "  well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
Tants,"  should  be  attested  by  an  approving  vote,  the  minority  whose 
children  have  passed  beyond  the  ultima  thide  designated  by  the  di- 
rectors, have  to  submit  to  the  insult,  and  pay  for  its  repetition  from 
year  to  year.  There  is  scarcely  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity  that 
could  not  in  three  years  acquire  all  the  knowledge  of  the  three  branch- 
es, which  could  be  Jmparted  by  any  teacher  who  was  licensed  merely 
to  teach  those  simple  elements ;  and  the  resuh  would  be,  that  the 
benefits  of  the  school  would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  children  un- 
der 10  years  of  age,  and  the  incorrigibly  stupid  of  more  advanced 
years.  The  prominent  objection,  however,  to  a  law  upon  which 
such  a  prerogative  may  be  founded,  is,  that  by  it  nurseries  may  bo 
provided  in  which  teachers  of  the  scrubbiest  kind  vegetate  and  flour- 
ish. Parents  and  guardians  would  be  derelict  to  their  own  proper 
pride  of  character  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  if  such  blind  and  petty  tyranny  could  not  be 
overthrown,  did  they  not,  by  private  schools  and  other  means,  abate 
nuisances  of  that  description. 
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SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

This  is  a  topic  which  demands  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation. No  legislation  is  asked  and  none  needed  on  this  subject,  but 
in  a  report  on  the  condition  of  common  schools,  it  is  appropriate  that 
a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  the  health,  habits,  manners  and 
comfort  of  4  or  500,000  youth,  as  the  character  and  accommodations 
of  school  houses,  should  be  discussed.  No  provision  exists  with  us, 
as  in  some  other  States,  by  which  intelligence  is  prepared  and  com- 
municated to  the  Superintendent.  It  may  be  seen  by  an  extract  in 
my  last  report  that  as  much  accuracy  of  detail  exists,  and  as  full  in- 
formation is  given  on  this  subject,  in  New  York,  as  upon  any  other 
matter  connected  with  her  school  system.  A  similarly  strict  guardi- 
anship of  this  interest  prevails,  in  other  states.  An  intelligent  tourist 
has  remarked,  **  that  the  condition  of  any  community  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  condition  of  their  graveyards ;"  and  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  asserted  that  school  houses  are  a  striking  exponent  of  the 
interest  of  any  people  in  education.  The  New  England  school  house 
is  one  of  the  striking  elements  of  that  reputation  which  challenges 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  In  some  sections 
of  our  Slate  a  commendable  zeal  and  taste  have  been  exhibited,  but 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  some  of  the  prominent  points  have 
been  destitute  of  commodious  buildings.  Our  metropolis  has  but 
recently  erected  any  house  for  common  schools  worthy  of  the  name 
and  of  her  reputation.  Our  destitution  throughout  the  State  must  have 
struck  every  observer.  Rarely  does  a  school  house  eligibly  located, 
with  commodious  play-grounds  and  attractive,  fining  conveniences— 
of  appropriate  size  and  arrangements  of  seats,  desks,  benches  and 
apartments  corresponding  to  the  age,  sex,  size  and  studies  of  pupils, 
and  provided  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  ventilation  and  warming, 
greet  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  erected  on  the 
road  side,  unattractive  in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  con- 
structed without  care,  and  at  the  least  expense ;  many  bearing,  un- 
repaired, all  the  injuries  which  lime  or  tempest  have  inflicted  ;  the 
doors  creaking  doleful  notes  in  harmony  with  the  discordant  sounds 
of  the  pinched,  and  cuffed,  and  squeezed  sufferers  within  ;  the  win- 
dows stuffed  with  patterns  taken  from  the  varied  costumes  of  the 
pupils ;  the  chimneys  bowing  with  the  infirmities  of  weak  constitu- 
tions ;  and  ♦*  the  clapboards  and  shingles  flapping  and  clattering  in 
the  wind  as  if  giving  pubhc  notice  that  they  were  about  to  depart." 
Edifices  of  this  description  may  be  tolerated  in  the  summer  season, 
but  ought  not  to  be  endured  in  winter.  Who  that  has  visited  these 
crazy  liabitations  in  cold  weather — seen  the  uncomfortable  pupils  in- 
dicating by  significant  motions  alternate  roasting  and  freezing,  and  felt 
the  piercing  wind  which  whistles  through  many  crevices  and  rustics  in 
the  thin  garments  of  the  trembUng  sufferers,  has  not  regarded  theni 
rather  as  nurseries  of  disease  than  pf  wisdom.  A  distinguished 
friend  of  education  thus  speaks  of  one  of  those  chosen  retreats  for 
the  young :  "  I  passed  a  school  house,  the  roof  of  which,  on  one  side, 
was  trough-like,  and  down  towards  the  eaves  there  was  a  large  hole, 
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SO  that  the  whole  operated  like  a  tunnel  to  catch  all  the  rain  and  i>our 
it  into  the  school  room.  At  first  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  some 
apparatus  designed  to  explain  the  deluge.  I  called  and  inquired  of 
the  mistress  if  she  and  her  little  ones  were  not  sometimes  drowned 
out;  she  said  she  should  be,  only  that  the  floor  leaked  as  badly  as  the 
Toof,  and  drained  off  the  water.'* 

Some  may  regard  this  as  an  insignificant  topic,  but  these  narrow 
views  may  be  attributed  to  a  limited  survey  of  consequences.  The 
petulance  of  temper,  dislike  of  study,  uncertain  moral,  and  deci- 
dedly bad  intellectual  habits,  the  perverted  tastes  and  rude  manners, 
which  originate  in  those  wretched  hovels,  will  cling  to  the  pupil  through . 
life,  and  constitute  the  predominant  elements  of  character. 

FREQUBNT  CHANGE  OF  TSACffEBS. 

This  is  a  prevalent  and  pernicious  evil,  and  must  tp  a  considerable 
extent  exist,  wherever  schools  are  maintained  but  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  Those  who  engage  in  teaching  as  their  exclusive  business, 
must,  from  the  limited  compensation  which  they  receive,  have  con< 
slant  employment  to  obtain  a  support.  This  may  be  secured  for  the 
teacher  of  real  merit,  even  in  places  where  private  liberality  will  not 
continue  the  school  when  public  funds  are  exhausted,  by  an  agree- 
ment  among  parents  and  guardians  in  the  same  township,  so  to  alter- 
nate in  the  time  of  holding  schools  in  their  respective  districts,  as  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  successful  teacher.  These  fre- 
quent changes  are  generally  attributable  to  justifiable  dissatisfaction 
with  those  who  are  incompetent.  Patient  as  is  public  sentiment  to 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  education  by  ignorant  intruders  with  the 
mere  name  of  teachers,  yet  forbearance  even  in  this  particular  has  its 
bounds. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  disastrous  consequences  must  result 
from  the  employment  of  difierent  teachers,  with  their  characteristic 
peculiarities^  as  each  one  has  a  distinctive  mode  of  instruction,  discip- 
line and  arrangement.  Whenever  a  change  occurs,  a  corresponding 
modification  results;  The  ignorant  generally  possesses  a  more  stub- 
born pride  than  the  enlightened  mind — and  for  the  want  of  ability  to 
produce  substantial  improvement,  will  gratify  itself  in  a  devotion  to 
fonns.  The  consequence  is,  that  loss  of  time  and  derangement  in 
habits  of  study  ensue.  A  more  objectionable  result  of  the  evil  is,^ 
that  when  changes  occur  every  three  or  four  months,  it  is  impossible 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mannera,  mcnrals,  habits  and 
capabilities  of  the  pupils  can  be  acquired,  and  by  necessity  the  teach- 
er's operations  in  the  school  room  must  be  a  species  of  blind  man* 8 
buff^  producing  none  of  the  amusement,  but  most  of  the  blunders  of 
that  sport.  Men  do  not  change  their  blacksmiths  as  frequently  as 
they  change  their  teachers — a  &ct  which  indicates  that  the  feet  of 
horses  are  treated  with  more  consideration  than  the  minds  of  children. 
A  vfrant  of  skill  in  the  former  case  by  which  lameness  is  produced, 
is  punished  bv  a  withdrawal  of  patronage ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  a 
more  striking  destitution  of  skill  and  ability,  by  which  inveterate  mor- 
al and  mental  deformities  are  produced,  is  quietly  tolerated.    A  still 
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more  detrimeDtal  result  is,  that  mutual  confidence,  kindness  and  lore, 
which  descend  upon  the  intellectual,  like  the  dew,  the  rain,  and  the 
sunshine  of  Heaven  upon  the  material  soil,  cannot  be  secured,  and 
the  lessons  of  instruction  will  fall  like  seed  sown  in  winter  upon  the 
frozen  earth.  Unless  love  be  present  with  its  usual  attendant  traia 
of  graces-^inspiring  the  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  welcoming  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  teacher,  distrust,  heartlessness  and  disobe- 
dience will  mar  the  intercourse.  Transient  employment  will  also  be 
injurious  to  teachers.  They  must  feel  that  they  are  mere  vagrants, 
endured  from  necessity,  and  not  retained  from  choice.  They  can 
acquire  no  impassioned  attachment  for  place  or  people,  and  can  have 
no  fervent  interest  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  pupils.  They 
came  without  smiles,  and  leave  without  regrets.  The  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  this  evil,  with  our  present  limited  means,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  more  general  employment  of  female  teachers.  This  was  recom- 
mended in  the  last  reportr— 4nd  further  experience  and  information  con- 
firm the  propriety  of  former  suggestions.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  appen- 
ded tabular  abstract,  that  %58i  male  teachers  received  •138,236  for 
teaching  8,966  months,  and  1,988  female  teachers  received  only 
955,503  for  teaching  6,361  months ;  their  compensation,  therefore, 
was  only  one  half  of  that  given  to  the  other  sex.  The  auditor  of 
Meigs  county,  in  his  report,  states  that  the  average  of  wages  pud 
males  was  $13  69,  and  iemales  $4  88  per  month,  and  the  probability 
is,  that,  in  most  counties,  females  receive  less  than  one  half  of  that 
given  to  males.  In  New  York,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent for  1846,  the  average  of  wages  paid  to  both  sexes,  was 
as  $13  37  to  $6  per  month.  The  statistics  of  other  States  exhibit 
a  similar  difference.  From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
sum  which  now  secures  for  a  district  the  services  of  a  male  teacher 
for  six  months,  would  be  sufficient  to  employ  female  teachers  for  the 
entire  year. 

That  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers  would  be  eminent- 
ly advantageous,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  all  places  where 
education  is  in  the  tnost  advanced  condition  they  constitute  the  major- 
ity. Of  the  13,715  teachers  in  New  York,  in  1845,  7^25  were  fe- 
males, and  for  the  same  year,  in  Massachusetts,  4,700  out  of  7,295 
were  females.  Those  sections  of  Ohio  most  distinguished  for  edu* 
cational  efibrt,  not  only  exhibit  a  similar  proportion,  but  the  statistics 
indicate  that  the  comparative  increase  of  female  teachers  has  been 
nearly  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  improvement  of  schools.  Out  of  792 
reported  from  five  counties  of  the  Reserve,  600  are  females.  But 
this  change  is  not  urged  merely  as  a  measure  of  economy,  nor  from 
the  weightier  consideration,  that  by  its  adoption,  schools  which  are 
now  suspended  for  six  months  in  the  year,  could,  with  the  appropri- 
ate vacations,  be  kept  for  twelve,  and  the  order,  arrangement,  disci- 
phne,  attainments,  and  habits  of  study  be  preserved  from  the  derange- 
ment consequent  upon  semi-yearly  vacations ;  but  from  the  conviction 
that  more  eminent  moral  and  intellectual  advantages  would  result  to 
the  country.  Woman  appeare  to  be  Heaven-anomted  for  ministering- 
in  the  sacred  temple  of  education.  To  her  is  pecuiiariy^  imparted  that 
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gentleness,  meekness,  and  derotion  to  tbe  purest  purposes  of  the 
heart,  which  consecrate  her  for  training  tliose  tender  faculties,  whose 
development  will  irradiate  the  summit  of  the  highest  excellence,  or 
darken  the  depths  of  the  lowest  debasement.  To  breathe  pure  and 
exalted  sentiments,  which  will  rise  in  vigor  with  advancing  life, 
imparting  moral  beauty  and  sublimity  to  all  its  actions — to  cultivate 
those  sensibilities  and  tastes,  and  that  unswerving,  impassioned  devo- 
tion to  principle  which  give  grace  to  manners  and  dignity  to  morals^*- 
to  fill  the  soul  with  those  attributes  which  indicate  its  resemblance  to 
the  high  Original  whence  it  came,  and  to  present  before  aspira- 
tion and  energy,  objects  which  will  be  high  enough  to  fill  the  compass 
of  the  highest  capacity,  and  yet  pure  enough  lo  give  to  every  devel- 
opment a  laudable  and  hallowed  destiny,  is  a  vocation  which  the  fe- 
male teacher  is  eminently  fitted  to  discharge. 

INCRBASB   OP  SCHOOL  DlSTRIOtS. 

The  strong  desire  to  accommodate  self,  at  the  sacrifice  of  general 
welfere,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  school 
districts,  and  will,  if  not  checked  by  a  sentiment  more  enlightened 
than  that  which  now  exists,  blight  all  prospect  for  improvement  in  a 
multitude  of  districts.  We  now  have  in  Ohio  at  least  1,000  more  dis- 
tricts than  there  are  in  New  York,  ahhough,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
population  our  number  ought  to  be  1 ,000  or  1 ,500  less.  Districts  ou&^ht 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  equalize  the  expenses  of  education,  and  to  afijSrd 
as  many  scholars  for  every  school  as  could  be  conveniently  accomrho- 
dated.  The  facts  in  regard  to  a  single  township  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  disadvantages  of  small  districts:  In  one  school  the  teacher 
received  914  per  month,  and  had  49  scholars  ;  in  another,  the  wages 
were  f  12,  and  27  scholars  ;  the  third,  a  teacher  at  911  per  month, 
and  21  scholars ;  the  fourth,  a  teacher  at  910,  and  19  scholars.  From 
these  facts  it  appears  that  two  teachers  were  paid  $23  for  teaching  a 
less  number  of  scholars  than  were  taught  by  one  teacher,  who  receiv- 
ed but  tl4,  and  that  two  teachers  were  paid  t21  for  teaching  40 
scholars,  a  hbor  which  cotild  as  well  have  been  discharged  by  one. 
The  3d  and  4th  districts  had  at  one  time  been  consolidated,  but  were  di- 
vided, in  consequence  of  some  trifling  disturbing  questions  which  agi- 
tated the  people.  The  result  is,  that  neither  can  have  a  good  school* 
and  their  means  must  be  squandered  on  some  insignificant  teacher 
who  will  labor  for  small  pay. 

If  those  districts  could  be  reunited,  with  their  present  expendit* 
mes  they  could  sustain  a  male  and  female  teacher  of  the  highest  grade^-^ 
Ae  former  for  three  months,and  the  latter forninemonths.  If,  through- 
out the  State,  small  adjacent  districts  could  be  consolidated,  or  three 
or  more  districts  in  the  same  townships  dissolved  and  reorganized  by 
diminishing  the  number,  and  embracing  a  larger  area  of  territory  for 
tech,  great  advantages  would  result  to  all.  A  change  of  the  kind 
contemphted,  would  not  only  be  more  economical,  btrt  schools  and 
teachera  ^ouM  be  improved.  The  greater  extent  and  variety  of  as  - 
sociatioos,  studies,  modves^  mental  and  moral  capacities  and  acquiro- 
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ments  of  a  large  school  are  generally  most  favorable  to  the  advance" 
ment  of  each  pupil.  A  child  will  usually,  when  the  discipline  and 
instruction  are  equal,  make  more  rapid  progress  in  a  class  of  eight  or 
ten,  than  in  one  consisting  of  but  two  or  three.  The  distinguishing 
advantage,  however,  arises  from  securing  superior  teachers.  This 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  needs  neither  argument  nor  illustration. 
The  plea  which  is  usually  urged  for  creating  new  districts  is,  that 
the  school  is  too  remote  to  be  conveniently  attended.  This  is  rarely 
the  case  when  it  is  centrally  located,  as  but  few  of  our  school  districts 
contain  an  area  of  more  than  four  souare  miles,  and  a  majority  in 
densely  populated  communities  less  than  three.  The  inconvenience 
is  generally  produced  by  the  "  penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish"  policy 
of  obtaining  a  very  cheap  or  gratuitous  site,  at  the  sacrifice  of  gen- 
eral advantages  ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  those  who 
were  loudest  in  the  cry  for  a  cheap  location,  utter  the  first  tones  of 
discontent,  and  are  busiest  in  spreading  dissension.  It  cannot  be 
questionable,  admitting  the  plea  in  its  full  extent,  to  those  who  have 
a  proper  appreciation  of  education,  whether  or  not  it  be  better  for  pu- 
pils to  go  one  mile  to  a  small  school,  taught  hy^  small  teacher  for  small 
pay,  than  to  go  two  miles  to  one  where  the  highest  advantages  can 
be  enjoyed. 

IRRSOULAR  ATTENDANCB. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  the  appended  abstract,  that  the  number  reported 
as  an  average  daily  attendance  at  our  schools  is  less  than  80,000. 
From  this  imperfect  return,  and  from  other  data,  the  conclusion  is 
probable  that  at  least  one  third  attend  irregularly.  The  mischiefs 
arising  from  this,  and  its  usual  accompanying  evil,  tardiness,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
teaching,  or  closely  scrutinized  school  operations. 

The  competent  teacher  always,  after  organizing  and  classifying  his 
school,  commences  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  with  every  dass. 
If  a  pupil,  therefore,  lose  a  few  lessons,  he  sustains  an  injury  not 
easily  remedied — this  loss  includes  not  merely  the  amount  of 
knowledge  he  might  have  acquired  by  faithful,  continuous  study, 
but  also  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  review  of  the  lessons,  embraced 
within  a  definite  period,  with  the  accompanying  illustrations  and 
explanations  of  the  teacher.  Another  consequence  of  frequent 
absence  from  school  is,  that  the  pupil  loses  that  zest  for  and  devotion 
to  study,  which  arise  from  the  society  and  sympathy  of  classmates. 
No  child  of  ingenuous  and  ambitious  spirit  can  pursue  the  same 
study  with  a  class,  oppressed  with  the  consciousness  of  inferior 
attainment,  and  that  he  is  a  clog  to  the  movements  of  associates. 
Idleness,  with  its  kindred  vices,  must  follow  a  want  of  attachment  to 
study.  To  such  a  pupil  the  school  becomes  a  prison,  and  he  writhes 
an  unwilling  captive  under  what  is  deemed  the  torture  of  confinement. 
The  influence  of  sentiments  and  habits  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances, upon  his  future  career,  may  clearly  be  foreseen.  The  wound 
inflicted»  by  the  imprudent  inattention  of  parents,  in  not  securing 
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regularity  of  attendance,  although  scarcely  perceptihle  in  childhood, 
will  fester  and  spread  until  it  covers  and  mars  the  entire  character. 

But  the  bad  consequences  of  irregularity  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  practice  it.  An  idle  child  becomes  a  leper  in  the  school.  The 
mind  not  intent  on  study  is  busy  in  mischievous  designs  to  secure 
companionship  in  condition.  If  a  pupil  cannot  secure  celebrity  for 
obedience,  order,  and  correct  deportment,  he  will  obtain  notoriety  for 
the  opposite  traits  of  character.  The  sentiment  of  inspiration,  that 
"one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,"  will  be  illustrated  by  his  exam- 
ple upon  those  whom  he  may  win  to  his  practices  by  temptations, 
which,  to  children,  are  usually  more  captivating  than  honorable  aims. 
To  this  consequence  may  be  added  the  effect  of  irregularity  in 
increasing  ihe  labors  of  the  teacher.  He  cannot  maintain  regular 
classification  without  doing  injustice  to  active  and  attentive  pupils. 
Two  or  three  vagrant  scholars  must  depress  all  the  class  to  their  measure 
of  attainment,  and  thus  embarrass  the  advancement  of  the  diligent 
and  industrious,  or  they  must  be  favored  with  separate  recitations. 
The  consequence  is,  that  as  much  time  must  be  spent  on  their 
instruction  as  was  before  the  separation  given  to  the  entire  class. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Correct  and  vigorous  discipline  cannot  be  established. 
If  five  or  six  scholars  may  consult  their  own  convenience  and  the 
w^hims  of  misguided  parents,  without  rebuke,  others  will  be  swift  to 
follow  so  pleasant  an  example  to  unguarded  youth ;  and  the  result  will 
be,  that  the  school  will  not  only  become  a  thermometer  of  atmospheric 
changes,  but  a  still  more  general  standard,  indicating  the  presence  of 
all  amusements  and  menageries  in  the  neighborhood. 

Some  remedy  ought  to  be  devised  for  this  evil,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  eminent  teacher,  "  is  a  grievance  to  teachers  beyond 
any  other  they  have  to  encounter  in  their  laborious  employment." 
An  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  teachers  is  invited  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  some  mode  of  remedial  action  is  solicited. 

i^UALIFICATIONS   OF   TEACHERS. 

This  is  a  topic  to  which  your  attention  has  been  invited  in  pre- 
vious reports.  The  teachers  constitute  the  mainspring  of  the  ma- 
chinery —  the  life-blood  of  the  system  j  and  upon  their  elevation  or 
depression  depends  success  or  failure.  No  other  class  ought  to  fill  a 
more  commanding  place  in  public  estimation,  and  yet  scarcely  any 
holds  so  inferior  a  position.  The  celebrated  Dr.  nush  has  wisely 
said,  that  "  mothers  and  schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of  nearly  all 
the  good  and  evil  in  the  world."  A  glance  at  their  influences  verifies 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  yet  how  inadequately  is  the  power  ap- 
preciated by  public  sentiment.  The  professions  of  Theology,  Law 
and  Medicine,  —  the  three  controUing  moral  and  intellectual  agencies 
of  our  country, — ^ffenerally  receive  an  estimate  proportionate  to  merit ; 
and  yet  even  the  nighest — the  pulpit — does  not  exercise  so  predom- 
inant an  influence,  in  moulding  character,  as  do  the  teachers  of  our  land. 
This  comparison  excludes  that  spiritual  agency,  which  no  human  in- 
strumentality can  rival.    The  ministrations  of  the  sacred  office  are 
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almost  exclusively  confined  to  those  whose  opinions,  hahits,  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  have  become  almost  as  permanent  as  the  *<  skin 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  the  spots  of  the  leopard ;"  the  office  of  the  school- 
teacher is  to  form  character,— to  determine  what  shall  be  the  intel- 
lectual range  and  habits,  the  temper,  impulse,  and  moral  feelings, 
and  to  stamp  upon  the  impressible  elements  the  first  ideas  of  the 
highest  duties  and  obligations  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  by 
the  lessons  which  drop  from  his  lips,  and  appear  in  his  life.  He 
ffives  lineament,  figure  and  form  to  the  picture,  which  by  his  pencil 
18  first  drawn  upon  the  canvass,  and  which  constitute  the  prominent 
expression  through  life.  How  different  the  estimate  placed  upon 
each! — the  one  challenges  respect  and  reverence,  and  becomes  an 
object  around  which  cluster  the  kindliest  feelings,  and  most  distin- 
guishing offices  of  friendship ;  the  highest  tribute  (and  that  often 
grudgingly  given)  bestowed  upon  the  other,  is  his  compensation. 
No  one  courts  his  companionship,  nor  gives  him  prominence  in  any 
circle.  This  is  the  social  inferiority  of  the  best  specimen  of  a  teacher. 
There  is  another  view  in  this  comparison,  which  better  indicates  the 
contempt  which  is  cast  upon  the  vocation  of  a  school-teacher.  No 
intelligent  congregation  would  tolerate,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  one  whose 
moral  qualities  were  suspected,  and  whose  intellectual  deficiencies 
were  made  notorious  by  ridicule.  They  would  not  regard  cheapness 
of  service  as  an  equivalent  for  want  of  proper  qudifications ;  yet 
these  same  persons  will  commit  the  guardianship  of  their  children  to 
a  man  whose  moral  character  they  do  not  attempt  to  scrutinize  :  they 
lather  shun  than  seek  that  intercourse  which  would  afford  a  key  to 
his  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  never  visit  the  school-room,  where 
his  example  may  be  ascertained ;  they  use  no  means  by  which  his 
attainments  and  aptness  to  teach  may  be  known,  and  are  so  censura- 
bly  indiffert?nt,  that  they  do  not  even  attend  his  public  examinations 
— a  mirror  in  which  they  might  contemplate  "  what  manner  of  man 
he  is  ;*'  and  above  all,  they  cheapen  and  sacrifice  the  highest  quali- 
fications, by  making  price  a  paramount  consideration,  and  by  throw- 
ing the  tuition  of  their  children  into  a  common  nuurket,  where  the 
lowest  bidder  is  the  purchaser. 

Other  comparisons  still  more  strikingly  exhibit  the  error  and  in- 
consistency of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  If  a  man  need  an 
attorney  to  prosecute  or  defend  claims  for  property,  how  eagerly  will 
he  press  for  one  of  high  celebrity.  Parties  or  social  alliances,  howev- 
er influential  in  other  matters,  are  absorbed  by  the  governing  purpose 
to  secure  the  most  available  talents.  How  d.iligent  the  examination 
before  a  retainer  is  given.  An  attorney  who  would,  as  a  huckster, 
try  to  secure  the  prize  by  a  small  fee,  would,  by  an  intelligent  client, 
be  rejected  upon  mere  inspection.  If  such  services  are  purchased,  they 
are  for  some  case  where  other  than  le^l  talents  may  be  needed,  or 
in  some  small  matter  of  dubious  ment.  How  differently  does  the 
same  individual,  so  circumspect  as  to  his  property  rights,  act  in  the  se- 
lection of  an  agent  to  guard  these  choicest  of  ail  possessions,  the 
Aoral  and  mental  treasures  of  the  fondest  ocjects  of  human  a^ction*-^ 
interests,  compared  with  which,  all  others  dwhidle  into  nothingnesa  ? 
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So  Strange  is  human  conduct,  that  the  parent  who  would  not  em* 
ploy  an  unskillful  architect  to  determine  the  plan  and  proportions 
of  a  material  temple,  will  peril  the  glory  of  the  noblest  work  confided 
to  him.  by  committing  the  building  of  the  immortal  temple  to  one 
who  has  been  ostracized  from  other  vocations. 

There  are  in  Ohio  many  intelligent,  noble  and  devoted  teachers  who 
would  honor « the  highest  stations,  and  who  are  ornaments  of  their 
race ;  bat  it  is  a  painful  truth,  and  one  which  ought  *^to  strike  on  the 
heart  as  thunder  on  the  ear,"  that  the  education  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  youth  of  Ohio,  is  confided  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  quali- 
fications for  dischar^ring  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life;  and  that,  in 
many  places,  our  school  houses  axe  mere  places  of  refuge  for  invalids 
cast  off  from  other  employments.  What  adds  special  pungency  to 
the  unwelcome  truth,  is,  that  many  of  our  intelligent  men  will  stand  as 
sponsors  and  god-^fathers  when  the  holy  namte  of  teacher  is  desecra- 
ted by  being  conferred  upon  such  men. 

That  no  one  may  say  that  this  is  a  "  railing  accusation,"  the  fol- 
lowing extracta  of  letters  received  from  different  sections  of  the  State 
ftre  given.  One  ccarespondent  writes :  '*  Not  more  than  one  in  ten 
of  the  teachers  ui  this  part  of  the  State,  is  capable  of  teaching. 
There  are  teachers  employed  who  could  not  give  the  cost  of  5  bush- 
els of  corn  at  18|  cents  per  bushel*'  Another :  "  One-^hird  of  our 
teachers  cannot  do  the  simplest  sum  in  the  single  rule  of  three.'* 
Another:  **I  was  present  at  an  examination  of  three  applicants  who 
Were  pot  able  to  spell  one  half  of  the  words  propounded."  Anoth- 
er :  **  Many  parents  in  our  neighborhood  have  withdrawn  their  chil- 
dren from  the  pubHc  school,  in  consequence  of  the  incompetency  of 
the  teacher ;  we  have  not  had  for  six  years  in  any  district  in  our 
township,  a  teacher  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic." Another:  ** There  are  not  eight  teachers  of  common  schools 
in  our  county,  qualified.  One  has  been  teaching  four  years,  who 
cannot  do  half  the  sums  in  compound  addition ;  and  four  whom  I 
know  cannot  write  nor  spell  as  well  as  one  half  of  the  children  un- 
der 12  years  of  age."  Another:  "  Unless  the  character  of  our 
teachers  can  be  improved,  I  would  be  willing  that  the  common  school 
system  should  fall,  as  the  money  given  to  two  out  of  every  five  teach- 
ers, does  no  good  to  community," 
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This  is  a  portrait  of  some  of  Ohio's  schoolmasters,  sketched  by  the 
friends  of  the  common  school  system.  Could  the  incompetency  of 
all  th^  unqualified  teachers  of  our  State  be  drawn  by  a  skillful  an 
bold  hand,  and  in  true  and  vivid  coloring,  what  an  unattractive  pano- 
rama  would  it  present  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  of  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  third  State  in  the  Union! 

As  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  is  the  extent 
of  attainment  rendered  indispensable  by  law,  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
have  a  large  number  of  inferior  teachers.  It  is  not  presumable  that 
an  individual  whose  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
three  branches  specified,  could  successfully  teach  any  one  of  them. 
It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  who  merely  knew 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  three  planets,  without  any  general 
acquaintance  with  the  planetary  system,  or  its  laws  of  motion,  rela- 
tions, &C.J  could  intelligently  instruct  upon  any  point  of  astronomical 
science.  No  one  attempts  to  teach  any  trade,  art,  or  science,  with 
the  small  amount  of  capital  and  skill  possessed  by  a  multitude  of 
those  who  presume  to  scan  and  unfold  that  deepest  of  all  mysteries  *-* 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind—- a  subject  ever  new,  varied  and 
inexhaustible  to  the  loftiest  intellects.  The  simplest  mind  can  com- 
prehend the  grievous  error  of  confiding  the  destiny  of  one-half  of 
the  generation  that  shall  hereafter  manage  and  control  the  mighty  in- 
terests of  two  millions  of  people,  to  men  who  cannot  tvrile,  read^  or 
9peak  accurately  their  own  native  tongue,  and  who  cannot  define  a 
single  faculty  or  law  of  the  human  mind. 

How  shaU  a  more  exalted  class  of  teachers  be  obtained,  is  a  ques* 
fioh  which  ought  to  command  earnest  and  immediate  attention.  The 
first  step  is  to  impress  parents  and  all  guardians  of  youth,  with  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  a  reform.  They  must  realize  the  ttue 
dignity  of  the  vocation — ^the  high  and  enduring  distinction  of  a  free 
development  of  mental  and  moral  resources ;  and,  that  honor  or  deg- 
relation  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  lessons  of  childhood  and 
youth.  They  must  feel  that  price  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  which 
weighs  the  capabilities  of  the  teacher — and  that  the  example  and  in- 
struction of  those  of  uneducated  minds  and  doubtful  morals,  like  un- 
anointed  priests  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  pollute  Earth's  choicest 
sanctuaries.  To  produce  this  change  in  public  sentiment,  the  prom- 
inent controlling  agencies  of  our  land  must  be  enlisted.  Of  these, 
the  Press  may  be  most  extensively  useful.  General  intelligence  is 
fhe  life  of  its  purity  and  power.  On  this  theme  it  could  speak  with 
a  thousand  tongues — and  its  voice  penetrate  to  the  loneliest  cabin  of 
the  wilderness.  On  other  topics  its  voice  is  discordant ;  but  on  this 
it  could  utter  a  full,  clear  and  harmonious  note.  If  the  editors  of  our 
State,  faithful  to  their  high  commission  as  enlighteners  of  the  public 
mind,  would  concentrate  and  pour  their  influence  on  all  of  the  prom- 
inent errors  which  now*  retard  general  education,  public  sentiment 
would  soon  ^ther  for  the  overthrow.  Let  them  rebuke  and  ridicule 
that  niggardliness  which  makes  paupers  of  Earth's  benefactors,  and 
converts  paradises  into  prisons.  Let  them  describe  the  ill-natured, 
hard  featured  pedagogue,  who  cannot  tell  whether  the  earth  revolves 
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around  the  sun,  or  the  sun  around  ihe  earth — when  the  American 
Revolution  occurred,  or  the  independence  of  our  nation  was  declared, 
as  he  Windly  and  hlunderinglv  attempts  to  give  <*  tones  to  harps  of  a 
thousand  strings — ^tones  which  are  to  remain  in  the  strings  forever;'* 
and  let  them  pourtray,  in  vivid  contrast,  the  intelligent,  cultivated 
teacher,  whose  countenance  beams  light  and  love,  who  challenges 
respect  and  admiration  by  his  teaching  and  example — ^scrutinizes 
the  peculiarities  of  temper  and  intellect — gives  attractions  to  every 
branch  of  study — adapts  motives  to  the  energies  of  each  pupil— opens 
the  wide  and  future  theatre  of  life,  with  its  varied  scenery,  to  the 
gaze  of  all,  and  guides  the  expanding  intellect  into  the  appropriate 
path  by  which  it  may  gain  the  objects  suited  to  its  capacities.  Let 
this  be  done  by  the  sentinels  of  the  Press,  and  soon  a  brighter  day 
for  education  will  dawn  upon  us.  Let  there  be  added  to  this  agency 
the  more  authoritative  and  solemn  voice  of  the  pulpit — ^summon- 
ing, by  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  the  Christian 
public  to  a  contemplation  of  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  are  training  the  generation  in  whose  hands  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  will  be  lodged; — and  this  combined 
power,  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of  the  influential  of  all  class- 
es, will  give  us  teachers  who  will  assume  a  position  and  influence 
worthy  of  their  nam^  and  vocation. 


Teachers'  Institutes, 

The  most  approved  and  efficient  plan  for  elevating  the  profession- 
of  teachers,  is  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools.  This  is  an  in- 
stitution which  characterizes  advanced  educational  effort  and  improve- 
ment, and  can  only  vigorously  thrive  in  popular  governments,  where 
abundant  means  and  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  prevail. 
When  subordinate  and  more  necessary  agencies  have  succeeded  in 
inculcating  upon  the  public  mind  enlarged  and  correct  views  of  the 
nature  and  benefits  of  full  intellectual  and  moral  cuUivation,  then  this 
higher  instrumentality  may  be  added,  and  it  will  bear  a  similarly 
appropriate  relation  to  a  highly  improved  system  of  education,  that 
the  locomotive  and  steamship  do  to  the  extended  business,  enterprise 
and  resources  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  It  Lb  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  utility  of  seminaries  for  teachers,  or  to  indulge  enthusi- 
asm by  a  description  of  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  public  schools 
in  Prussia,  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  other  lands,  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fully  tested.  We  are  not  ready,  pecuniarily  or  intel- 
lectually, for  their  adoption.  The  most  practicable  and  economical 
mode  of  securing  these  benefits,  in  a  Hmited  degree,  would  be,  to 
provide  a  special  department  in  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  for  the  education  of  teachers.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
commendable  measure,  if  those  who  preside  over  our  State  universi- 
ties would  organize  such  departments,  and  present  inducements  to 
indigent  but  worthy  men,  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers.  A 
measure  of  this  kind,  vigorously  and  uberally  prosecuted,  would  re- 
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turn,  in  a  few  years,  a  manifold  remuneration  for  the  patronage  be- 
stowed. 

There  is  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reform  in  the 
character  of  teachers,  as  those  recent  but  rapidly  extending  associa 
tions  designated  as  •♦  Teachers'  Institutes."  The  prominent  object 
of  this  institution  is,  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  full  and  successful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  At  these  meetings,  which  are  usually  held 
semi-annually,  and  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  teachers 
form  themselves  into  a  school,  and  prescribe  regulations,  recitations 
and  exercises  similar  to  those  which  ought  to  exist  in  well-conducted 
schools ;  each  teacher  in  turn  becomes  a  learner  or  preceptor,  and 
this  alternate  position  depends  upon  his  inferiority  or  superiority  in 
a  particular  department  of  study.  All  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attainments ;  and  their  re- 
spective acquirements  become  common  capital,  from  which  they  may 
equally  draw.  Although  for  their  mutual  edification  and  advance- 
ment, topics  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of 
the  highest  studies  in  common  or  private  schook  may  be  examined, 
yet  special  attention  is  given  to  those  branches  which  command  at- 
tention in  their  respective  spheres  of  labor.  These  are  critically  re- 
viewed and  analyzed,  and  all  that  had  been  doubtful,  difficult  and 
unexplained  to  any,  is  subjected,  to  the  concentrated  light  of  all. 
Modes  of  instruction  and  disciphne,  with  their  errors  and  advanta- 
ges, and  varied  application  to  temperament,  age,  sex,  condition,  and 
mental  and  moral  peculiarities,  and  all  other  mattera  relatint^  o  the 

Srofession  of  teaching,  are  submitted  to  full  consultation,  advice  and 
iscnssion. 

Another  object  contemplated  by  these  "Institutes,"  is  to  enlighten  and 
concentrate  public  sentiment.  To  secure  this,  public  evening  sess- 
ions are  held,  at  which  the  nature  and  importance  of  education,  and 
the  duties,  obUgations  and  responsibilities  of  all  classes  are,  by  dis- 
cussion and  lectures,  prominently  presented  and  pressed  upon  public 
attention. 

The  first  of  these  schools  Tas  they  may  appropriately  be  termed,) 
for  teachers,  was  instituted  oy  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  1839.  The  same  plan  of  action  which  he  devised  was 
adopted  in  New  York,  and  to  an  association  organized  in  that  State 
in  184J^,  was  first  given  the  name  of  "  Teachers'  Institute."  There 
are  now  many  organizations  of  this  description  in  the  State,  at  which, 
semi-annually,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  and  female  teachers  at- 
tend. They  now  exist  in  four  of  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

The  first  «*  Institute  "  in  Ohio  was  established  in  Sandusky  City, 
under  the  auspices  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  and  other  citizens  of  that 
place,  and  the  superintendence  of  Salem  Town,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y., 
a  gentleman  of  enlarged  experience  in  matters  of  education.  The 
follbwing  table  will  show  the  places  in  Ohio  where  "  Institutes  "  have 
been  formed,  the  time  when,  the  length  of  session,  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  names  of  those  who  superintended  their  organization 
ana  exercises. 
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1 

1 

Names. 

Where  held. 

When. 

1 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers. 

1 

1, 

3, 

Erie  Co., 

Geauga, 

Geauga, 

Sandusky, 

Chardon, 

Chardon, 

Sept  2. 
Oct  22, 
Apr.  20, 

2> 
2, 
1, 

5  S.  Town,  A.  M.,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M. 
)    F.  powdery, 

(  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  M.  F.  Cowdcry, 
}   andM.D.Legset,           .           . 
5  A.  D.  Lord,  M.D.,  M.F,  Cow^ery, 
>    and  M.D.  Legget, 

100 
140 

200 

4, 

Warren, 

Lebanon, 

Aug.  n, 

1, 

C.C.Giles, 

«10 

4, 

Lorain. 

Oberlin, 

Oct     1, 

i; 

S  Town,  A.  M.,  and  H.  E.  Whipple, 
5  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  J.  pGch- 
I  ols,  and  H.  Benton, 
I.  J.  Allen,  W.  Colby,  and  J.  Hurty, 
(  A.  D.  Lord,M.  F.  Cowdery J.Cowles. 
I    and  J.  JNichols,     -           - 

260 

6, 

Seminary, 

KirUand, 

6; 

1, 

75 

', 

Richland 

Mansfield, 

11, 

2, 

8, 

Lake, 

PainesTiJle, 

19, 

1, 

ffit 

9, 

Geauga, 

Chardon, 

27, 

2, 

M.  D.  Legget.  and  Thos.  W.  Harvey. 
C  A.  D.  Lord,  W.  G.  Dar[ey,and  T.  N. 
}    Haskell,    -           -        "^  - 

149 

10> 

Tmmliull, 

Warren, 

27, 

% 

TO 

'il 

\shtabula, 

Jefferson, 

Nov.  10, 

2, 

I  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  and  Z. 
i     C.  Graves, 

156 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
1,200  have  been  instructed  io  these  schoob.  Those  who  have 
corresponded  with  this  department  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  of  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  The  following  extract  from  the  catabgues 
of  two  Institutes,  indicate  the  design  and  sentiment  of  their  patrons. 

"Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  unanimity  in  opinion  among 
teachers,  and  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  communicating  in- 
struction in  schools,  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in,  the  present 
Common  School  System  in  Ohio ;  and  whereas,  we  believe  the 
practice  of  assembling  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  practical  instruction  on  all  subjects  connected  with  teaching  and 
governing  schools,  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  free  interchange 
of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  the  communication  of  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  would  \^  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  giving  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  therefore, 

^  Resolvedy  That  we  hail  the  introduction  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes into  this  State  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  em  in  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  education,  and  that  we  cordially  recommend  the  organi- 
zation  of  such  institutes  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

^Resolvedy  That  we  recommend  to  the  friends  of  education  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  favor  of  endowing  Ttach* 
ers^ Institutes,  and  making  ihemapartof  the  School  Si/stem  of  Ohio.'* 

Sandusky  City  institute. 

Geauga  Covmty  iNSTrruxs. 


"Resolved^  That  we  hail  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the  organization 
of  "  Teachers*  Institutes  "  in  Ohio  ;  that  the  success  of  this  Insti- 
tute has  more  than  realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that 
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we  believe  that  such  schools  for  teachers  are  eminently  calculated  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  common  school  education." 

Were  this  same  instrumentality  extensively  adopted  in  Ohio,  it 
would  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  new  creation  upon  our  common  school 
system.  These  associations  must  tend  to  produce  a  professional 
spirit  and  independence — ap  enlarged  view  of  the  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  teachers  vocation — ^unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of 
action-— ambition  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of  attainment  which 
may  be  exhibited  by  any.  teacher — ^imitation  of  the  best  modes  of  in- 
struction and  discipline,  and  active  co-operation  iu  all  that  is  calcula- 
ted to  promote  general  intelligence. 

County  Superintendent. 

The  opinion  expressed,  in  my  last  school  report,  that  our  cocnmon 
school  system  imperiously  demanded  the  establishment  of  superin- 
tendency  for  the  counties,  has  been  strengthened  by  correspondence 
and  consultation  with  the  judicious  friends  of  the  cause.  Other  im- 
portant measures  may  be  remedial ;  but  all  will  fail  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  results,  unless  connected  with  this,  which,  occupying  a 
position  as  the  heart  in  the  human  system,  will  distribute  vitality  to  all 
other  parts.  Some,  supposing  that  an  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system,  unincumbered  by  other  duties,  and  giving  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  subject,  might  inspire  it  with  new  life,  have  recom- 
mended the  re-establishment  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  The 
most  eminent  talents  and  devotedness  in  such  a  post,  would,  in  our 
present  condition,  be  comparatively  valueless,  for  the  want  of  a  vig- 
orous co-operative  agency  in  all  the  counties,  or  at  commanding  points. 
The  forte  of  a  Superintendent  must  consist  in  his  personally  visiting 
the  central  places  of  influence  and  intelligence,  and  exciting  and  in- 
vigorating controlling  minds  by  addresses  on  education.  The  agency 
must  necessarily  be  restricted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  there  are  no 
apt  conductors  of  any  animation  which  he  may  produce.  He  may 
electrify  audiences  by  his  eloquence  and  facts,  but  there  are  none 
ready  to  catch  the  fervor  and  communicate  it  to  all.  For  want  of  this 
active  sympathy,  the  stimulus  will  be  momentary,  and  will  be  like 
galvanic  action  upon  the  lifeless  corpse  —  a  spasm  or  two,  and  all  will 
be  over.  Written  appeals,  and  circulars,  for  many  years,  have  been 
transmitted  to  important  localities  ;  but  they  have  not  met  an  intelli- 
gent response,  and  produced  the  appropriate  effects,  for  want  of  wel- 
coming sympathy  and  cultivated  sentiment.  However  desirable  and 
useful  the  services  of  an  officer  of  the  kind  designated  might  be, 
yet  it  is  believed  that  a  county  sup-  rin tendency  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  ought  to  be  preliminary  to  this  or  any  other  important 
change.  This  is  next  in  order  to  that  prime  necessity,  money,  and 
without  it  the  most  abundant  means  will  not  accomplish  the  high 
aims  of  the  founders  of  our  school  system. 

In  my  last  report,  there  was  sketched  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the 
objects  which  would  appropriately  be  embraced  in  the  sphere  of  a 
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Superintendent's  labors.     A  few  of  the  advantages  which  might  be 
realized,  may  be  specified* 

1st.     He  wonid  be  the  efficient  organ  for  the  communication  of  in- 
telligence.    The  county  auditor,  who  is  now,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
Superintendent,  cannot  vigorously  act  in  this  capacity.     The  school 
duties  which  are  imposed  upon  him,  are  dissimilar  to,  and  discon- 
nected from  his  other  official  duties.     The  qualifications  which  fit  him 
for  the  discharge  of  the  former,  are  inadequate  for  the  performance 
of  the  latter.     So  censurably  apathetic  is  public  sentiment,  of  having 
a  competent  man  in  this  post,  for  the  transaction  of  school  af&irs,  that 
no  elector  ever  meditates  upon  the  relation  and  responsibility  which 
the  auditor  sustains  to  common  schools.     The  law  has  assigned  to 
him  this  class  of  duties,  because  of  his  connection  with  the  assesi^ 
ment  and  disbursement  of  taxes  ;  and  but  for  his  position  in  this  re- 
spect, there  wouM  be  as  much  propriety  in  investing  the  sheriff  of 
coroner  with  the  same  duty.     In  the  present  condition  of  the  system, 
there  would  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  committing  the  school  interests  to 
this  latter  officer,  as  he  might,  from  his  official  relations  to  the  dead^ 
satisfactorily  determine  the  question,  why  the  commpn  school  system 
is  in  a  dying  state.     It  would  be  deemed  ridiculous  to  require,  by  a 
consolidation  of  offices,  the  county  treasurer  to  act  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney ;  and  yet  it  does  not  need  an  acute  eye  to  see,  that  a  larger 
amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  are  demanded  for  su- 
perintending the  school,  than  for  managing  the  criminal  interests  Tof 
any  county.    It  is  indispensable  that  a  regular  correspondence,  em- 
bracing instruction,  inquiry  and  counsel,  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  central  and  subordinate  agencies  in  this  department.     At 
present,  information  might  as  well  be  written  as  the  sybil  wrote  her 
prophecies — on  the  loose  leaves  of  trees,  and  committed  to  the  mercy 
of  inconstant  winds.    It  is  important  that  he  who  would  render  efficient 
aid  in  conveying  intelligence,  should  be  familiarly  acquainted  with 
all  who  participate  in  the  management  of  school  afilairs.     Betweto 
him  and  them  there  should  exist  an  iritimate,  intelli^nt  union,  ce- 
mented by  a  unity  of  interests,  sympathy  and  aim ;  and  more,  he 
should  be  invested  with  authority  to  insure  the  execution  of  instruc- 
tion and  command.     From  such  an  auxiliary,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent could  receive,  at  all  times,  certain  and  available  intelligence  of 
the  wishes  and  necessities  of  the  people,  upon  which  appropriate 
action  could  be  based  ;  and  through  him,  as  effectually  as  by  personal 
intercourse,  could  the  \iews  of  the  head  of  the  department  be  made 
known  to  all  interested. 

2d.  He  would  be  instrumental  in  correcting  many  of  the  evils 
which  now  flourish  for  want  of  a  strict  supervision.  Among  these, 
as  a  paramount  source  of  mischief,  a  diversity  of  text-books  may  be 
specified.  This  is  a  subject  of  serious  complaint.  We  have  no  ac- 
curate means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  grievance  in  Ohio.  It 
is  stated  by  the  superintendent  of  Connecticut,  that  in  1839  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  books  in  use  in 
schools ;  and  Horace  Mann,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Boaid 
of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  asserts  that  there  ore  more  than  three 
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hundied  in  actual  use  in  the  scliools  of  that  State.  It  is  presumable 
that  we  are  more  severely  visited  with  the  calamity,  than  those  who 
have  instituted  measures  for  suppressing  the  evil,  as  free  course  with 
us  has  heen  given  to  all  the  stratagems  of  those  who  have  speculated 
upon  the  unsuspecting  and  unprotected.  This  want  of  uniformity 
and  accumulation  of  text-books,  preclude  simultaneous  recitation  and 
proper  classification— subject  teachers  and  parents  to  unnecessary 
expense,  and  prevent  systematic  modes  of  instruction.  Some  author- 
ity is  needed  to  regulate  this  matter.  To  no  one  could  this  power  be 
more  appropriately  confided,  than  to  an  intelligent  superintendent ;  as 
he  could,  by  his  superior  attainments,  intelUgently  discriminate  the 
valuable  from  the  inferior  or  useiess*-«by  hb  influence  secure  an 
adoption  of  recommendations— and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sities of  schools,  economically  provide  those  books  which  are  now 
palmed  upon  community  at  exorbitant  prices  by  sn  inferior  species  of 
lUerary  peddkrs. 

3d.  He  would  be  efficient  in  securing  unity,  ^lannony  and  effi- 
ciency of  efforts  among  all  classes  connected  with  schools.  In  so 
prominent  a  position,  he  pould  possess  that  general  knowledge  of  all 
the  schools,  which  would  qualify  him  for  supplying  any  deficiencies 
and  necessities  which  might  exist.  Whatever  inteltigence  he  might 
possess,  would  be  given  to  guide  the  inexperienced,  and  to  animate 
the  desponding.  Modes  of  teaching,  principles  and  plans  of  govern- 
ment,- and  improvements  successfu&y  tried  in  one  part  of  his  field  of 
bbor,  could  be  introduced  in  other  places.  Through  his  agency  an 
intimacy  and  union  would  be  produced  among  the  different  schools, 
which  would  serve  as  a  line  of  communication  along  which  would 
pass  light  and  strength  to  each  and  all.  As  the  result  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  there  would  arise  a 
vigorous  competition  for  distinction -and  superiority,  and  a  laudable 
ambition  in  inferior  schools  to  secure  all  the  advantages  and  eminence 
d  those  of  a  superior  character.  It  is  equally  presumable  that  teach- 
ers, pupils  and  parents  acting  under  a  vigilant  and  constant  supervis- 
ion, would  exert  themselves  to  secure  approbation,  and  to  exhibit  such 
an  attachment  to  educational  interests,  as  would  be  complimentary  to 
their  reputation.  Intimately  connected  with  this  description  of  ser- 
vice, is  that  agency  which  a  superintendent  would  exert  in  uniting 
and  concentrating  the  action  of  all  the  teachers  for  their  mutual  im- 
provement. It  would  be  alike  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  inspire  teach- 
ers with  that  esprit  du  corps  so  admirably  calculated  to  elevate  the 
profession — to  estabhsh  institutes -— conduct  school  examinations — 
apply  all  improvements  which  he  might  acquire  by  his  extensive  ex- 
perience and  acquaintance  vnth  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion generally — give  prominence  and  notoriety  to  meritorious  teach- 
ers— create  a  public  sentiment  which  would  scathe  the  arrogance  of 
untaught  pretenders — and,  in  every  veay  invest  with  attraction  the 
long  neglected  and  abused  claims  of  common  schools. 

4th.  He  would  supply  that  desideratum  of  the  present  day-* a 
rigid  and  efficient  examination  of  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that  exam- 
ipations  as  they  are  generally  conducted,are  a  burlesque  upon  the  nanoe. 
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An  intelligfent  gendeman  in  one  of  the  most  populous  counties,  and 
one  more  than  ordinarily  distinguished  for  the  intelligence  of  its  pop- 
ulation, thus  writes :  **  Our  system  of  examining  teachers  is  wholly 
worthless ;  our  board  of  examiners  have  not  had  a  meeting  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  all  the  duties  have  been  performed  by  one 
man,  who  is  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  fee,  than  to  license  suitable 
men."  Another  writes  from  one  of  our  largest  counties :  "  Two  of 
the  members  pf  our  board  of  examiners  would  themselves  be  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  respectable  examination  in  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  common  schools.'*  Other  testimony,  equally  full  and  illus- 
trative of  the  inefficiency  of  this  important  eafeguani  of  school  in- 
terests, has  been  furnished  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  la- 
mentably true,  that  the  mere  pittance  allowed  by  law  for  a  certificate, 
prevents  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  Men  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  station  assigned  them,  and 
in  preserving  community  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  defilement 
of  incompetent  teachers,  ought  to  pause  ere  they  assume  a  station 
where  they  may  peril  the  hopes  and  interests  of  so  many  youth.  If 
an  applicant  propose  to  teach  the  children  of  the  examiners,  it  is 
piobaUe  that  a  severe  scrutiny  of  his  merits  may  be  instituted ;  if, 
however,  he  select  some  held  of  labor  disconnected  with  their  imme- 
diate interests,  he  is  dismissed  with  a  certificate,  and  a  smile  at  his 
clownishness  and  impudent  pretensions.  What  can  three  individu- 
als, who  meet  an  applicant  but  once  ^having  an  acquaintance 
80  limited  that  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  the  fea- 
tures of  his  countenance,  know  as  to  those  moral  qualifications  of 
a  candidate,  \i4thout  which  his  presence  and  intercourse  with  a  school 
would  be  as  fatal  as  leprosy.  The  applicant  may  have  a  certificate 
of  character,  which  is  as  meaningless  as  the  testimonials  usually 
given  to  the  moral  character  of  men  who  apply  for  license  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquor.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  he  who  would  fill  suc- 
cessfully the  important  station  of  an  examiner,  ought  to  know,  famil- 
iarly, the  branches  upon  which  an  examination  is  solicited  —  be  in- 
timate with  the  best  and  most  practical  modes  of  teaching — quick 
and  accurate  in  discriminating  habits  and  aptitudes — and,  above  aU, 
fiilly  intelligent,  by  personal  knowledge  or  reliable  evidence,  in  re- 
spect to  the  moral  qualities  of  every  applicant ;  a  man  specially  se- 
lected for  a  superintendency  of  schools,  intensely  devoted  to  his  em- 
ployment, and  gifted  with  the  ample  opportunities  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  duty  which  such  a  position  must  afiford,  would  soon 
elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  any  county.  From  the  re- 
port given  in  Appendix  C,  any  one  can  ascertain  what  advantages 
would  result  to  one  county,  if  men  similar  to  the  intelligent  and  de- 
voted author  of  that  report,  were  sustained  throughout  the  State. 
Were  such  men  placed  as  sentinels  at  our  school  houses,  we  would 
soon  be  blessed  with  a  better  race  of  teachers.  This  is  a  mere  out- 
line of  the  argument  which  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure proposed. 

The  testimony  of  all  who  have  seen  its  operations  in  other  States, 
is  c<mcurrent  and  decisive  as  to  its  indispensableness  and  utility,  and 
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all  who  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  our  schools  must  be  satisfied 
that  our  system  can  never  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  friends,  until 
it  IS  aided  by  an  efficient  superin tendency.  The  only  plausible  plea 
which  can  be  urged  against  its  immediate  adoption,  is,  that  it  will  be 
expensive.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  three  months'  tuition  under 
the  teaching,  regulations  and  improvements  provided  by  an  intelli- 
gent Superintendent,  would  be  more  valuable  than  six  months'  teach- 
ing with  present  arrangements.  The  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that 
a  multitude  of  parents  now  regard  our  common  schools  as  a  nuisance, 
and  will  not  peril  the  morals  and  the  minds  of  their  children  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  influence  of  the  varied  irregularities  which  now  ex- 
ist. It  is  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  that  there  exists  such  a  deplo- 
lorable  opposition  to  any  increase  by  taxation,  of  school  funds.  This 
sentiment  will  magnify  until  private  schools  absorb  the  patronage  of 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  then,  our  school  funds  will  become  a  mere 
benefice  for  vagrant,  incompetent  teachers,  who  will  luxuriate  for  a  few- 
months  in  each  year,  upon  what  to  worthier  men  would  be  deemed 
small  livings.  It  is  a  matter  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion, that  if  one  half  of  the  compensation  which  might  be  allowed  to 
Superintendents  were  distributed  from  the  common  fund  of  $200,000, 
that  this  expenditure  would  be  realized  in  a  short  time  to  be  econom- 
ical policy.  It  is  criminal  in  the  people  of  Ohio,  richly  laden  as  they 
are  with  the  gifts,  and  rejoicing  in  the  boundless  profusion  of  the 
smiles  of  a  kind  Providence,  to  hesitate  in  giving  liberally  for  such 
an  object. 


OUR  TRUE  POLICY. 

Ohio  cannot  long  maintain  her  present  position  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  improvement  and  enterprise  which  characterize 
other  movements  must  soon  animate  and  ad^'ance  the  common  school 
system,  or  it  will  sink  into  ignominy  and  ruin.  No  one  entertaining 
the  pride  proper  for  a  citizen,  can  abase  himself  by  entertaining  the 
idea  that  other  States,  less  capable  by  resources,  of  high  achievement, 
shall  towt^r  above  Ohio  in  all  those  enduring  elements  which  indicate 
advanced  civilization,  and  invest  human  nature  with  imperishable 
renown.  Our  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  commercial,  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  resources,  teeming  population,  and  all  those 
advantages  and  facilities  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguish  us,  will 
but  add  momentum  to  those  agencies  of  vice,  misrule,  insubordina- 
tion and  terror  which  abound,  unless  we  are  fortitied  by  those  endu- 
ring and  impregnable  ramparts — ^intelligence  and  virtue.  Ohio  is 
pledged  to  universal  education.  This  is  the  letter  of  her  charter  of 
rights — ^this  was  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  creation  of  her  present 
system  of  education.  The  cardinal  feature  of  that  system  is,  that  all 
the  youth  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  are  the  children  of  the  State, 
and  that  she  is  bound  to  educate  them.  Her  decree  is,  that  the  right 
to  knowledge  is  as  natural  and  inalienable  as  the  claim  to  freedom,  and 
that  the  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the  streams  of  intelligence. 
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There  are  considerations  which  show  that  popular  education,  a 
distinguishing  principle  of  our  institutions,  is  also  our  highest 
policy.  Intelligence  is  the  life  of  successful  enterprize.  This  opens 
up  to  the  vision  those  valuable  results  of  labor  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen or  calculated  by  the  untaught  mind.  This  quickens  genius, 
and  unfolds  to  the  cultivated  mind  those  discoveries  and  inventions 
by  whose  magic  and  multiplying  power  one  hand  becomes  as  a  thou- 
sand. This  controls  the  elements  as  with  omnipotent  voice,  and  ren- 
ders them  tributary  to  human  power  in  the  accomplishment  of  phe- 
nomena which  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Our  own  New  England  alike  illustrates  the  truth  and  the  policy  of 
common  school  education.  Theri,  in  an  ungenial  climate,  in  a  knd 
comparatively  barren,  and  unmarked  by  those  distinguishing  advan- 
tages and  resources  which  abound  in  other  States,  we  find  a  people 
characterized  by  their  wealth,  industry,  and  thrift— and  a  State, 
(Massachusetts,)  in  proportion  to  its  population,  annually  producing 
50  per  cent  more  property  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  What  but 
general  intelligence,  with  iis  usual  accompaniments,  has  produced 
this  result.  It  is  this  which  has  "covered  her  sterile  hills  with 
pasturage— crowded  her  harbors  with  fleets — taught  every  waterfall 
to  labor  for  her  benefit,  and  carried  competence  to  every  family 
throughout  her  larders. 

That  these  results  of  general  education  are  not  chimerical  is  strong- 
ly evidenced  by  the  intimate  connection  between  ignorance,  pauper- 
ism, and  crime. 

In  the  report  of  the  Poor-law  commission  of  England,  embracing 
the  statistics  of  a  large  section  of  that  country,  it  is  stated  that,  out  of 
2,725  paupers,  1,402  could  neither  read  nor  write  weU.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  totally  illiterate,  among  the  paupers  of  the  United  States, 
is  less,  but  from  the  best  data,  it  is  known  that  they  constitute  between 
one-third  and  one-half.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  is  to 
be  found  in  a  comparison  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  Scotland  there 
are  but  few  beggars  and  no  poor  rates ;  in  England  every  tenth  man  is  a 
pauper,  and  the  poor  rates  for  forty  years  have  consumed,  annually,  5 
or  6,00(»,000  pounds  sterling.  In  Scotland  the  wages  of  labor  main- 
tain the  laboring  classes ;  in  England  they  are  totally  inadequate. 
What  has  caused  this  difTerence  ?  In  Scotland,  funds  are  provided 
for  education,  in  parochial  and  other  schools,  for  all  classes  ;  in  Eng- 
land a  majority  of  the  children  are  doomed  to  the  deepest  ignorance, 
by  a  destitution  of  all  facilities  and  means  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Criminal  Statistics  strongly  exhibit  the  same  truth.  Out  of  _ 
23,612  commitments  in  Eng]and  and  Wales,  as  returned  to  the  Home 
Department  in  1837,  only  ^2:34  could  read  and  write.  In  the  State 
prisons  of  New  York  it  is  ascertained  that  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
victs have  received  no  education,  or  a  very  imperfect  one.  It  has  also 
been  recently  ascertained,  by  investigation,  that  of  the  491  convicts 
in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  only  140  can  read  and  write. 

What  *  effect  an  increase  of  general  intelligence  would  have  in 
diminishing  pauperism  and  crime,  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
Prussia,  where,  after  their  school  system,  as  perfected  in  1819,  had 
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been  in  opeiation  fourteen  years,  although  the  population  had  in- 
creased 3  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  paupers  and  cdminals  had 
decreased  38  per  cent.  Can  any  one  hesitate,  in  view  of  such  facts, 
as  to  the  policy  of  extending  the  boon  of  education  to  every  child  ? 
Is  it  important  that  a  thorough,  practical,  abiding  sense  of  the  duties, 
relations,  obligations  and  responsibilities,  which  are  due  to  God  and 
man,  should  be  possessed  by  every  citizen  ? — ^This  must  be  commu- 
nicated in  the  infancy  of  life,  become  incorporated  with  the  very 
elements  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  and  repose  in  the 
heart,  as  the  Shechinah  between  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  hal- 
lowing all  by  its  presence  and  power.  A  spirit  so  imbued  and  pene- 
trated, will  be 

**  Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled ; 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you  wi!l, 
But  the  sceut  of  the  rosea  will  haog  round  U  sti!)  \" 

How  suicidal  that  legislative  policy,  which,  frofti  considerations  of 
supposed  economy,  withholds  from  the  rising,  and  soon  to  be  the  acting 
generation,  that  education  which  gives  life,  direction  and  efficiency 
to  industry,  steadfastness  and  integrity  to  principle,  and  honor  to  aim ; 
and  how  certainly  will  it  meet,  as  it  has  ever  met,  a  fearful  retribution, 
as  squalid  pauperism  and  ghastly  crime  stalk  with  terror  over  the  land* 
and  levy  their  heavy  contributions  upon  public  wealth !  What  an 
instructive  lesson  is  taught  us  upon  this  subject  by  the  condition  of 
England.  "  For  years  the  upper  house  of  parliament  have  perseve- 
ringly  and  successfully  resisted  all  measures  for  national  education  ; 
and  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  infraction  of  the  great  law 
which  teaches  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us,  thousands  have  been  thundering  at  her  palace  gates,  and  the 
motto  on  their  banner  was  *♦  Bread  or  Blood."  How  are  those  men 
of  wealth,  who  loudly  murmur  at  taxes  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  who  contemplate,  without  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  the  moral 
and  mental  debasement  of  their  species,  smitten  with  sore  judgment 
in  the  heavy  burdens  of  human  wretchedness,  which  they  gather 
in  exactions  upon  their  possessions ;  and  still  more  grievously  pun- 
ished as  they  qauke  in  view  of  that  deep,  dark  swell  othuman  passion 
which  moves  in  terror  before  their  eyes,  and  threatens  iruin  to  liberty 
and  property. 

But  tne  influence  which  general  intelligence  exerts  in  strengthen- 
ing and  perpetuating  our  free  institutions,  ought  to  attach  us,  above 
all  others,  to  the  wisest  and  most  enlarged  means  for  difllising,  among 
all  classes,  the  benefits  of  Common  School  education. 

"Knowledge,  (said  a  distinguished  statesman  of  our  land,)  is  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  eflfect,  of  good  government."  Here,  we  are  all 
sovereigns  ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  intelligence, 
to  guide  aright  the  high  powers  vested  in  every  freeman.  We  ridi- 
cule, as  a  burlesque  upon  common  sense,  the  idea  of  a  man's  inherit- 
ing the  right  to  be  a  king  or  peer,  and,  as  the  climax  of  absurdities, 
that  a  nation  abounding  with  intelligence,  should  recognize  a  young 
miss  of  16  or  18  as  the  legitimate  governess  of  millions ;  and,  yet, 
where  is  our  higher  eminence  and  safety,  if  our  sovereigng  are 
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clothed  with  powers  and  duties  which  they  cannot  discern,  appreciate, 
or  discharge  ?  A  blind  inan  is  as  well  qualified  to  survey  a  road 
through  a  wilderness,  as  are  those,  who  are  morally  and  intellectually 
blind,  to  decide  the  destinies  of  millions.  It  is  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  every  honest  lover  of  his  kind,  that  the  tapabiiity  for  self-govern* 
ment  is  written  by  the  finger  of  Heaven  upon  the  moral  and  intel« 
lectual  elements  of  every  rational  being.  This  is  as  cherished  a 
truth,  as  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  As  that  image 
may,  by  a  holy  cultivation,  shine  with  the  lustre  of  its  original,  or, 
for  the  want  of  it,  assume  the  horrid  features  of  a  fiend ;  so  that 
capacity  for  the  station  of  a  freeman  may,  by  education,  be  developed 
in  the  noblest  feelings,  loftiest  attributes,  and  sublimest  actions  with 
which  human  nature  can  be  adorned ;  or,  for  the  want  of  this  cul- 
ture, it  may  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  debasement,  and  be  but  a 
nucleus  around  which  shall  gather  all  the  deformities  that  can 
pollute  the  man  who  breathes  the  tainted  air  of  the  darkest  despo- 
tism. 

What  guardian  power  in  the  ballot  box  for  human  liberty,  if  those 
who  increase  the  elective  franchise  are  not  elevated  by  etfucation  to 
that  position  where  they  can  scan  the  bearings  and  consequences  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  —  scrutinize  alike  the  motives  of  the  honest 
and  unprincipled,  and  contemplate  the  claims  of  country  as  para- 
mount to  considerations  of  party  or  expediency  ?  Where  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  if  those  who  are  arbiters  of  life  and 
liberty  are  ignorant  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  so  com* 
manding  a  trust  ?  Where  those  elevated  social  feelings,  cultivated 
sensibilities  and  generous  sympathies  which  impart  to  home,  kindred 
and  country,  all  that  is  dear  and  delightful,  unless  the  youthful  mind 
is  early  and  fully  baptized  with  the  consecrating  influences  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  ? 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  not  diiJicuIt  to  decide  the  pol- 
icy and  wisdom  of  general  education.  "The  experience  of  the 
ages  that  are  past-— the  hopes  of  the  ages  that  are  yet  to  come-— > 
they  implore  us  to  think  more  of  the  character  of  our  people,  than  of 
its  numbers;  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural  resources,  not  as  tempters 
to  ostentation  and  pride,  but  as  means  to  be  converted  by  the  refining 
alchemy  of  education,  into  mental  and  spiritual  treasures  ;  they  sup- 
plicate us  to  seek  for  whatever  complacency  we  are  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, not  in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  or  in  the  products  of  our 
soil,  but  in  the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  the  means  o(  human 
happiness.  For  these  ends  they  enjoin  \ipon  us  a  more  earnest,  a 
more  extended,  a  more  religious  devotion  of  our  exertions  and  re- 
sources to  the  culture  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  of  the  State, 
Their  gathered  voices  assert  the  eternal  truth,  that,  in  a  Republic, 
Ignorance  is  a  crime  ;  and  that  private  immorauty  is  not  less 

AN  OPPROBRIUK  TO  THE  StATB,  THAN  IT  18  GUILT  IN  THE  PERPETRA- 
TOR." 

Respectfblly, 

SAML.  GALLOWAY. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

We  would  gadly  reprint  the  whole  of  the  Appendix,  but  have 
concluded  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  county 
auditors. 

Lake. — ^The  auditor  of  this  county  makes  the  following  remarks : 
"  I  fully  and  most  cordially  agree  with  the  sentiments  advanced  in 
your  last  annual  report,  relating  to  county  superintendents,  and  hope 
you  will  continue  to  urge  that  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

**  That  the  school  law  will  be  so  amended  as  to  create  such  an  office 
I  most  fully  believe,  and  that,  too,  within  a  very  few  years,  if  not 
during  the  present  session.  The  example  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  therefrom,  cannot  long  fail  to  exert 
their  appropriate  influence  upon  the  public  mind  in  this  State  ;  and 
when  that  shall  be  accomplished  it  will  tend  much  to  remedy  one 
of  the  defects  in  our  present  system — I  refer  to  the  present  mode  of 
licensing  teachers.  If  the  board  of  school  examiners,  as  at  present 
constituted, fis  to  be  continued,  perhaps  some  difJerent  mode  of  ap- 
pointing them  might  be  adopted,  by  which  the  services  of  more 
efficient  men  might  be  secured,  and  those  more  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  following  plan  has  been  suggested,  and  I 
throw  it  out  for  consideration :  Let  the  law  be  so  altered  as  that  the 
school  examiners  shall  be  elected  by  a  convention  composed  of  the 
directors  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county,  and  elected  for  three 
years,  have  them  so  classed  as  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  of  the 
board  shall  expire  annually.  The  convention  will  then  meet  annually, 
which  will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  citizens  of  different  parts 
of  the  county  to  consult  together,  upon  the  best  means  of  promoting 
education  and  elevatincr  the  character  of  the  schools.  It  would  bring 
the  subject  directly  before  them — by  which  means  an  interest  might 
be  awakened,  which  would  operate  as  an  incentive  to  more  efficiency 
in  the  subordinate  officers." 

Licking. — The  following  is  from  the  auditor  of  this  county : — 
"  Some  measures  can  and  ought  to  be  devised  to  compel  directors 
and  clerks  to  report  the  information  required  under  the  law,  to 
the  township  clerks,  before  they  are  allowed  to  receive  the  money 
apportioned  to  their  several  districts.  I  would  suggest  something 
like  the  following : 

"  Let  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  in  each  district,  at  the  close 
of  the  school,  and  before  an  order  is  issued  upon  the  township  treasu- 
rer for  the  money,  to  make  a  full  report  according  to  law,  and  file 
the  same  with  the  township  clerk,  who,  thereupon,  shall  countersign 
the  order  of  the  directors  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  money,  and  that 
he  honor  no  order  unless  it  be  signed  by  the  clerk  as  aforesaid — ^the 
clerk,  as  well  as  the  treasurer,  to  be  furnished  with  an  abstract  of  the 
school  fund,  as  apportioned ;  and  further,  that  the  several  county 
superintendents  provide  such  printed  blanks  and  instructions  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  direct,  or  the  nature  of  the  case  lequirei  for 
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the  use  of  subordiDate  officers,  to  enable  them  to  make  their  necessary 
reports.  A  plan  of  this  kind,  which  would  prevent  the  district  from 
receiving  the  money  before  making  its  report,  would  enable  the  town- 
ship clerk,  at  the  time  require;d  by  law,  to  make  out  a  full  return  of 
the  condition  of  schools  in  his  township. 

^  As  the  duties  of  county  auditors,  independent  of  school  business, 
are  very  laborious,  I  would  also  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
county  superintendent  by  the  county  commissioners,  or  some  other 
authority,  with  a  salary  of  about  i300  per  annum,  whose  duty  it 
shall  he  to  oversee  the  whole  matter,  visit  the  schools,  if  necessary, 
see  the  township  clerks  in  person,  furnish  them  with  blanks  and  cir- 
culars relative  to  the  reports,  enumerations,  &c.,  and  report  annually 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

♦•There  is  now  expended  in  this  county,  annually,  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  no 
report  made  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expended.  Could  this  mo- 
ney he  managed  by  a  faithful  superintendent,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the  county  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  paid  such  officer." 

The  auditors  of  several  counties  concur  in  recommending  the  ap- 
pointmenl  of  County  Superintendents. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

To  the  views  presented  by  the  State  Superintendent,  under  the 
head  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  we  add  the  following  remarks,  on  the 
sobject  of  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  Hon.  Thos. 
H.  BuRROVoHs,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Pennsylvania : 

«*I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  great  deficiency  in  our 
country  is,  the  want  of  good  teachers.  I  am  now  fully  convinced 
that  this  want  must  be  supplied,  before  any  other  step  can  be  safely 
or  usefully  taken.  Nay,  I  believe  that  until  this  indispensable  pre- 
hminary  measure  is  accomplished,  money  and  e^rt  and  legislation 
will  be  as  they  have  been,  money  and  effort  and  legislation  nearly 
thrown  away.  Since  1834,  Pennsylvania  has  expended  more  than 
$9,000,000  for  the  support  of  her  common  schools,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  I  see  but  httle  improvement.  In  this  immense  expendi- 
ture, not  a  dollar  has  been  spent  to  secure  good  teachers,  and  hence, 
the  system  has  not  only  failed  to  obtain  general  favor,  but  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  more  and  more  unacceptable,  the  longer  it  is  tried. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  we  have  thus  wasted  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  ten  years  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  labor  expended  and  obloquy 
encountered,  and  must  now  commence  from  the  foundation ;  but  so 
it  is." 

In  speaking  of  the  defects  of  the  former  school  system  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard  names  the  following : 

**  The  want  of  any  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  for  the  delicate  and  arduous  responsibilities 
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of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  opportunities  for  their  subsequent  and  con- 
tinued improvement  as  individual  teachers,  and  as  a  profession." 

"Provision  for  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  a 
Normal  School,  as  parts  of  the  school  system,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  direct  and  efficient  steps  to  supply  this  want." 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  send  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal to  the  subscribers  of  last  year.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  present  volume,  or  to  make  effort  to  obtain  subscribers, 
will  confer  a  favor  by  handing  these  numbers  to  some  friend  of  eda- 
cation,  who  will  endeavor  to  extend  its  circulation. 

In  conducting  the  Journal,  the  Editor  will  be  aided  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  the  Hon.  H  Barnard,  who  is  expected  to  spend 
a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  State.  No  efibrt  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  useful  to  the  cause  it  labors  to  promote,  and  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  all  who  wish  well  to  that  cause. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

OHIO  SCHOOL  JOUMAL-YOL.  24847. 

The  second  volume  will  be  published  monthly,  in  Columbus,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  pages  octavo. 

The  Journal  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  education 
<— physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral ;  and  especially  to  the  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools— the  better  education  of  teachers  — 
the  elevation  of  the  employment  of  teaching  to  the  rank  it  should 
hold  in  the  community  •—  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  relating  to  the 
best  modes  of  teaching,  to  the  location  and  construction  of  schocd 
houses,  and  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State  and  in  other 
States  and  countries  ;  it  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  School  Laws  of  gener- 
al interest  which  may  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Postmasters,  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  cir- 
culation. 

Editors  who  give  this  prospectus  one  insertion  and  forward  a  copy 
marked,  will  receive  the  Journal  for  the  year. 

Tbrjcs— Single  copies  60  cents;  seven  copies  $S,00 ;  twelve  cop- 
ies $5,00 ;  twenty-five  copies,  $10,00 ;  payments  to  be  made  invar- 
iably in  advance.  Orders  for  the  Journal  may  be  directed,  "  Okii> 
School  Joumalf  Columbus^  O.,"  or,  (until  the  first  of  March  next,) 
to  A.  D.  LoBD,  EirtUmdy  Lakz  county j  O. 
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APPENDIX    B. 

December  5,  1846. 
Han.  Samuel  GaUoway: 

Sir  :  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  .your  circular, 
I  have,  as  far  as  other  duties  would  permit,  turned  my  attention  to  the 
operation  of  the  school  law  of  Ohio ;  and  in  consequence  of  my  hold- 
ing the  office  of  a  county  school  examiner,  and  also  being  a  township 
superintendent,  I  have,  by  experience,  learned  the  practical  workings 
of  the  law  in  this  county.  However,  believing  that  facta  would  suit 
you  better  than  suggestions,  I  have  obtained  from  the  county  auditor 
the  reports  made  to  him  by  the  several  township  superintendents;  and 
from  these  I  have  deduced  facts  which  may  be  relied  on  as  far  as 
thia  county  is  concerned. 

There  arc  in  this  county  145  school  districts ;  filll  reports  have 
beea  received  from  only  28  of  these.  That  is,  four-fifths  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  this  county  have  made  no  report,  except  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  the  youth ;  or  if  the  district  clerks  reported  according  to  law, 
the  township  clerks  failed  in  their  duty,  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  probably  the  case ;  of  the  fifteen  townships  in  this  county,  only  six 
superintendents  (township  clerks,)  made  regular  reports. 

In  the  28  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  there 
ape  2,416  youth  between  the  ages  of  four  and  21  years,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  during  the  year,  has  been  1,284« 
and  the  average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught,  is  a  fraction 
over  six.  Taking  these  28  districts  as  data  of  the  ten  thousand  youth 
in  this  county,  only  one-half,  on  an  average,  attend  school,  and  these 
but  about  six  months  in  the  year. 

A  more  general  attendance  of  the  youth  at  school  can  only  be  se- 
cured hy  amending  the  law,  and  having  men  of  talent  and  influence 
turn  their  whok  attention  to  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  by 
lectures  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  excite 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  in  favor  of  the  glorious  cause  of  uni- 
Tetsal  education.    Such  a  state  of  things  can  tie  brought  about  only 
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by  creating  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  which  will  warrant  the  right 
kind  of  men  in  turning  their  attention  to  this  subject,  who,  clothed 
with  sufficient  power,  may  bring  about  the  necessary  reform. 

The  great  work  then  to  be  accomplished,  by  the  friends  of  commoa 
schools,  is  first  to  correct  pubUc  sentiment :  that  is,  to  teach  parents  their 
duties  and  privileges,  and  then  they,  without  the  spur  of  the  law  to 
urge  them  to  do  right,  will  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  as  free- 
men and  descendants  of  freemen  ought  to  be  educated. 

Very  respectfully. 


November  30/A,  1846. 

Sm :  The  state  of  education  in  this  county  has  been  very  low,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  neighborhoods,  is  not  in  a  very  imposing  con- 
dition now,  which  is  proven  by  the  dilapidated  clap-board  covered 
school  houses,  and  ignorant,  and  not  very  unfrequently,  intemperate 
teachers.  Some  neighborhoods  have  built  good  houses,  and  employ 
good  teachers,  but,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  teachers  are  employed 
with  an  eye  to  the  wages  paid,  rather  than  the  qalifications.  Our 
system  of  examining  teachers  is  wholly  worthless,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
this  county  is  concerned.  Our  board  of  examiners  have  not  had  a 
meeting  during  the  past  five  years,  I  believe,  and  the  whole  duties 
have  been  performed  by  a  young  lawyer,  who  has  but  few,  very  few 
cases  in  court,  and  must  make  the  most  of  his  office.  He,  consequent- 
ly, grants  certificates  to  all  applicants, -^o  males  for  but  one  year,  for 
that  doubles  his  income,  but  his  gallantry  always  extends  females' 
certificates  to  two  years.  A  half  dollar  sent  to  Lebanon  will  general* 
ly  get  a  certificate. 

The  court  does  not  do  its  duty  in  selecting  such  an  officer,  but  the 
evil  lies  with  the  people,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  schoola 
to  care  what  kind  of  examiners  or  teachers  they  have,  and  the  Legis- 
lature may  pile  up  statutes,  and  appropriate  money  ad  infinitum^  and 
it  will  all  not  produce  good  schools,  unless  some  means  can  be  devised 
to  make  the  people  take  an  interest  in  them. 

I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  this  than  associations  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  necessities  and  benefits  of  the  system  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  brought  before  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  returns,  which  are  now  almost  worthless, 
will  ever  be  any  better  until  some  one  is  paid  for  making  them.  Ac- 
quisitiveness is  the  ruling  organ  of  the  present  age,  and  men  will  not 
often  work  for  nothing.  Let  the  township  clerl^  collect  the  retoms 
and  be  paid  for  it 

Would  not  the  formation  of  district  school  libraries,  for  the  use  of 
the  children,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  teachers,  be  productive 
of  much  good  ? 

There  are  a  few  persons  in  this  township  who  have  exerted  an 
influence  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  that  has  improved  their  con* 
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didon  considerably.    Nine  out  of  the  twelve  districts  in  the  township 
have,  within  a  few  years,  built  good  brick  houses,  and  have  good 
schools,  but  there  are  not  many  such  townships  in  the  county. 
Yours,  respectfully. 


November  28,  1846. 

Sir:  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  best  means  to  be  obtained,  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  students,  who  attend  academical  and  other  scboob, 
•*  not  supplied  by  any  portion  of  the  public  money."  The  number 
now  in  attendance  is  about  200,  and  I  should  conclude  that  to  be  an 
average  number  during  the  year.  Having  but  recently  been  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York,  and  having  had  the  fortune  to  be  very  consider- 
ably engaged  in  common  school  enterprise,  both  as  a  teacher  in  pre- 
paring others,  and  officially,  I  have  endeavored  to  interest  myself  ia 
the  laws  and  condition  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and  to  excite 
teachers  to  a  better  state  of  qualification,  parents  to  greater  interest, 
and  students  to  greater  diligence. 

The  system  of  conunon  schools,  in  this  State,  seems  to  be  a  good 
one ;  and  there  only  lacks  an  efficiency  in  carrying  it  but  in  every 
department.  Were  it  made  a  condition  to  the  several  districts,  that 
they  forfeit  their  money  if  a  full  and  accurate  report  is  not  made, 
you  would  not  have  such  meagre,  stinted  reports  as  you  now  get.  I 
find,  from  the  reports  in  the  auditor's  office,  that  not  half  the  mstricts 
have  schools  any  longer  than  the  "  public  money  lasts." 

In  Worthington  township,  of  eleven  districts,  only  four  have  paid 
any  money  for  teachers'  wages,  besides  public  money ; 

In  Madison  township  of  16  districts,  only  one  has  paid,  &c. 
Troy  "  11  "  Mix        " 

Franklin        ««  12  "  two        " 

/ 
If  it  were  an  absolute  duty  of  the  township  superintendent,  to  visit 
each  school  once  or  more  each  year,  and  be  also  empowered  to  grant 
certificates,  for  one  year  only,  it  would,  in  my  mind,  be  an  improve 
ment  that  would  be  felt  in  its  influence.  The  school  examiners  are 
now  apointed  for  three  years,  and  oftener  than  otherwise,  men  who 
care  little  for  the  interest  of  schools,  and  are  miserably  unqualified  in 
learning  and  enterprise  to  benefit  schools,  or  judge  correctly  of  teach* 
ers'  qualifications.  Few  ha^'B  the  moral  courage  to  say  the  teacher 
is  not  qualified^  when  he  shows  the  examiners  60  cents ! !  Men  have 
received  their  credentials  in  this  county,  who  cannot  read  intelligibly, 
nor  write  any  five  lines  in  the  English  language  correctly.  Were 
an  examiner,  or  tovmship  superintendent,  to  be  elected  by  each  town- 
ship yearly — he  to  make  all  reports  to  the  county  auditor,  and  re- 
ceive and  disburse  the  money — be  appealed  to  for  decisions  from  dis* 
trict  proceedings,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal  from  him  to  county 
auperintendent,  and  then  to  State  Superintendent— «nd  he  (township 
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gaperintendent)  obliged  to  report  on  all  subjects  as  instructed  by  State 
Department,  from  personal  examination,  I  believe  soon  a  vast  difler- 
ence  would  be  perceptible  in  many,  if  not  all  the  schools.  Those 
who  now  give  certificates  never  see  the  teacher  in  the  school  house, 
juBt  where  they  can  best  judge  of  his  competency.  We  all  know* 
that  a  man  or  woman  may  be  a  good  scholar,  and  yet  never  can  be  a 
good  teacher.  Our  present  examiners  judge,  (if  they  judge  at  all,) 
for  the  facilities  to  answer  a  few  questions,  that  are  oftentimes  but 
poorly  understood  by  the  teachers.  Next,  a  better  class  of  teachers 
must  be  raised.  Our  school  houses  may  be  palaces  upon  which  the 
greatest  extravagance  is  lavished,  and  yet  our  schools  be  inefficient, 
or  nurseries  of  vice.  Teaching  must  be  made  a  profession,  before 
we  can  have  our  schools  what  they  should  be,  **  the  People's  Col- 
leges," where  the  whole  man  is  educated,  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical. Most  of  our  teachers  are  engaged  in  teaching  but  for  a  few 
terms,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  county ;  they  feel  no  responsi- 
bility, and  often  have  but  little  concern,  except  to  keep  on  **•  good 
terms,"  get  their  wages,  and  "be  ofT."  A  normal  school,  established 
on  principles  similar  to  the  one  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  needed,  and 
should  be  had.  Suppose  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly  be  ta- 
ken out  of  the  school  fund,  will  it  not  in  a  few  years  give  back  good 
measure  running  over  ?  and  men  and  women  be  sent  all  over  the 
State  well  qualified  in  the  business  of  teaching,  not  keeping  school. 
No  remark  is  oftener  heard  than  that  "  our  public  money  is  thrown 
away."  Let  men  know  that  they  can  be  supported  and  respected  as 
school  teachers,  and  hundreds  will  join  the  ranks,  to  labor  in  this 
grand,  high  and  noble  enterprise.  In  October  last  we  made  a  great 
efibrt  to  get  up  a  Teachers'  Institute,  as  we  have  in  N.  Y.  hereto- 
fore ;  a  few  were  enlisted  in  it,  and  with  the  combined  labor  of  I.  J.  Al- 
len, Esq.,  H.  Colby  and  myself,  a  class  was  drilled.  A  commencement 
has  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  State  in  the  same  way,  as  you 
are  well  aware ;  and  from  no  other  source  can  we  look  for  so  effectual 
and  speedy  reform,  in  the  character  and  Qualifications  of  our  teachers, 
as  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  intend  to  labor,  while  life  and  health 
last,  for  the  elevation  of  common  scJwols  in  Ohio,  Surely  no  object 
is  more  deserving  and  needy  than  this.  Ohio  must  keep  pace  in 
intelligence,  or  her  day  of  prosperity  will  ere  long  close.  Her  acad- 
amies  may  be  frequent,  her  colleges  ample  and  richly  endowed,  and 
yet  her  people  be  ignorant  and  vicious. 

I  woiild  most  earnestly  recommend  a  call,  from  some  high  source, 
for  a  Teachers'  Convention,  (from  which  no  friend  of  education  should 
be  excluded,)  to  be  held  early  in  the  spring — perhaps  composed  of 
one  or  more  delegates  from  each  county,  appointed  by  the  Teachers 
in  convention.  I  rejoice  that  efforts  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  excite  an  interest  on  this  subject ;  and  thousands  of  hearts 
will  respond  to  any  efforts  that  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  suggest  to 
carry  forward  an  enterprise,  vital  to  the  interest  of  our  State,  and  our 
common  country. 

Very  respectfully,  &c,,  your  ob't  senrant. 
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December  9th,  1846. 

Sir  :  In  regard  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  this  coun- 
ty, who  usually  attend  academies,andotherschools,  not  supplied  by  any 
portions  of  the  public  funds  of  Ohio,  there  are  probably  no  more  than  8 
or  10.  I  am  a  friend  to  education,  and  have  had  for  many  years  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  affairs  of  schools,  both  public  and  academical,  and 
I  find  the  state  of  education,  particularly  in  this  county,  in  rather  a 
bad  condition,  especially  among  the  common  schools.  This  state  of 
afiairs  has  principally  grown  out  of  a  neglect  of  oJ9icers.  In  the  first 
place,  the  directors  have  failed  m  their  duty ;  some  through  igno- 
rance, and  others  through  carelessness  and  negligence.  There  is  not 
interest  enough  felt  in  procuring  good  teachers.  The  question  is  not, 
"  Is  he  qualified  ?"  but  the  first  question  is,  generally,  '•  What  do 
you  ask  ? — ^how  much  will  you  charge  us  to  teach  for  three,  four  or 
five  months  ?"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  some  districts  they  have  a 
stated  price,  and  whoever  comes  along  that  will  teach  at  their  oflfer, 
gets  the  school.  In  a  word,  the  directors  think  they  have  served  the 
best  interests  of  iheir  district,  when  they  have  employed  a  teacher  for 
a  low  price.  In  the  second  place,  the  County  School  Examiners  are 
generally  too  fond  of  the  "dimes  :*'  for  the  sake  of  fifty  cents,  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  grant  a  certificate,  whether  the  applicant  be 
qualified  or  not.  In  the  examination  of  applicants,  the  manner  of 
teaching  is  rarely  thought  of.  The  inquiry  is  not  made,  "  Do  yon 
know  how  to  manage  a  school?*'  "Do  you  know  the  proper  mode  of 
instruction?*'  "Are  you  of  the  right "/wr«  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
scholars  ?"  &c.  But  the  question  is,  simply,  Have  you  book-learn- 
ing enough  to  t^ch  a  school  ?  To  remedy  these  evils,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  that  good,  well  qualified  teachers  be  chosen,  or 
appointed  for  examiners,  and  that  they  be  men  of  integrity—- not 
afraid  to  refuse  a  certificate,  when  the  applicant  is  incompetent.  To 
accomplish  this  desirable  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  examiners  be 
paid  a  salary  for  their  services,  then  the  fifty  cent  temptation  will  be 
no  inducement.  In  the  third  place,  our  township  trustees,  generally, 
think  it  unnecessary  for  the  township  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  make  a  report  of  their  condition,  and  therefore  have  dis- 
pensed with  it.  Something  must  be  done  by  the  Legislature  to 
stimulate  the  officers  to  their  duty,  &,c.  The  mode  of  instruction 
practiced  in  our  common  schools,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to.  The 
scholar  goes  to  school,  year  after  year,  but  appears  to  be  very  little 
benefited.  And  why  is  it  ?  There  must  be  something  wrong ;  and 
the  wrong  is  simply  this :  The  schools,  in  the  first  place,  are  not 
made  interesting  and  agreeable  to  the  scholars.  Secondly,  the  mind 
is  not  exercised  enough,  nor  in  the  right  manner ;  in  fact,  the  mind 
is  not  disciplined.  The  child  needs  something  more  than  being  in- 
formed of  facts.  If  a  child  receives  a  knowledge  of  things,  without 
exercising  the  mind,  or  without  investigating  principles,  it  will  do  it 
but  little  good.  The  pupil  should  not  be  told  the  simple  fact,  but 
should  be  put  on  the  track  to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  then  the  mind  will 
be  exercised,  and  will  be  capable  of  further  investigation  and  research : 
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in  m  «\^»  wilt  think  for  itself.  Teachers,  generally,  do  not  under- 
HMfti  th^  uhilosophy  of  mind.  They  consider  children's  heads  like 
«iM|A)r  c«»k$>  and  it  is  their  business  to  fill  them. 

Yours,  respectfully. 


November  2^,  1846. 

Dkar  Sir  :•-— Yours  of  the  4th  inst.  did  not  come  to  hand  until  the 
10th  and  immediately  upon  its  receipt  I  proceeded  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation required.  There  are  fifteen  townships  in  our  county, 
aiul  upon  examination  I  found  reports  from  fourteen  clerks  of  said 
tQwnshi|)s,  containing  the  numberof  scholars  within  their  jurisdictions ; 
five  reports  only,  out  of  the  fourteen,  contain  the  statistics  required 
by  law  to  be  furnished  to  the  county  auditor,  and  one  township  from 
which  no  report  had  been  received.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  common  school  officers  in  Harrison  county, 
tnd  as  one  of  its  citizens,  I  confess  I  feel  ashamed  of  it. 

The  ten  delinquent  township  clerks  who  have  failed  to  furnish  the 
statistics  required,  I  have  already  written  to  in  as  respectful  language 
«s  the  occasion  and  subject  permitted,  requesting  them  to  furnish  the 
county  auditor  with  the  necessary  common  school  statistics,  immedi- 
ately. It  will  be  ahnost  impossible  for  the  clerks  to  furnish  this  in- 
formation against  the  first  of  next  month.  From  an  examination  of 
the  records,  I  find  the  township  clerks  will  have  to  correspond  with, 
or  visit  eighty  district  clerks  to  obtain  the  information  required. 

The  Franklin  college,  located  within  our  countj^,  has  about  forty 
students  in  attendance,  twenty  of  whom  are  under  age.  This  infor- 
mation I  obtained  from  Mr.  Mason,  the  teacher  of  the  select  school  in 
this  pkce,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  correct. 

Mr.  Mason's  select  school,  located  in  this  place,  numbers  forty-three 
students,  all  of  whom  are  under  twenty -one  years  of  age.  I  suppose 
the  number  63  is  a  usual  yearly  attendance  on  other  schools  within 
this  county. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  your  inquiries  on  other 
subjects.  I  believe,  however,  in  most,  if  not  all  the  districts  in  the 
county,  the  people  have  schools  taught  a  portion  of  the  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  defects  in  the  reports  of  the  clerks  made  to  the  aud- 
itor of  this  county,  it  is  by  no  means  proof  positive  that  we  have  no 
Schools  in  Harrison  county. 

The  present  system  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  carried  on  with  more 
spirit,  and  probably  do  well  enough,  if  the  township  superintendents 
were  permitted  to  visit  and  superintend,  in  person,  the  schools  within 
their  several  jurisdictions ;  but  until  this  is  done,  I  see  no  way  to 
remedy  the  defects  and  evils  which  now  exist,  except  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  and  distinct  officer,  who  can  devote  his  whole  time 
witliin  the  county,  to  the  subject  of  common  school  education,  and 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  information.  In  this  way  I  beUeve  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  may  be  remedied. 
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Having  been  acauainted,  personally,  with  many  of  the  common 
school  teachers  within  the  county  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeare,  and 
particularly  for  the  last  three  years,  I  can  very  confidently  say,  that 
we  have  at  this  time  a  majority  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  which 
the  county  has  been  favored  with  at  any  previous  period  witnin  my 
knowledge. 

Respectfully  yours. 


November  28,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  called  at  the  auditor's 
office  this  morning,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  not  received  a  sin- 

fle  report  from  any  of  the  township  clerks  in  the  county.  So  far  as 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  counties 
of  Putnam,  Allen  and  Shelby,  attending  academies  and  colleges,  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  funds,  does  not  exceed 
four  or  five.  The  state  of  education  in  this  county,  and  several  north 
of  us,  is  very  low ;  and  must  continue  so,  as  long  as  teachers  are  no 
better  qualified  than  at  present — not  one  in  ten  in  this  part  of  the 
State  being  capable  of  teaching.  The  people  themselves  do  much 
to  paralyze  the  whole  system  of  education  and  defeat  the  objects  of 
its  friends,  (I  do  not  say  intentionally,)  by  employing  any  and  every 
kind  of  teachers.  The  great  desideratum  with  them,  is,  to  obtain 
the  lowest  bidder— .not  the  most  competent  man  — and  this  operates 
as  a  bonus  with  many  teachers,  inducing  them  to  remain  perfectly 
satisfied  in  their  ignorance  without  making  a  single  eflfbrt  to  improve. 
There  are  many  teachers  employed  who  could  not  tell  the  price  of  5 
bushels  of  corn  at  18|  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  enough  to  give  a  man 
a  chill  to  visit  some  of  our  public  schools  and  hear  the  torturing  the 
•*  King's  English"  has  to  undergo ;  every  kind  of  sound  may  be  heard, 
and  not  a  single  sentence  read  correctly.  Better  we  had  no  schools,  than 
such  as  we  now  have  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  for  what  is  learned, 
is  so  imperfectly  done  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Your  great  ob- 
ject, and  that  ojf  the  Legislature,  will  be  to  correct  the  evils  of  our 
system  as  far  as  practicable  —  an  arduous,  but  noble  work.  I  think 
full  reports  might  be  obtained  from  all  the  teachers  in  the  State,  by 

rsing  a  law  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  draw  any  of  the  pub- 
funds  until  they  have  placed  full  reports  of  the  condition  of  their 
schoob  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers.  To  secure  the  same  from 
township  clerks,  may  be  a  little  more  difficult ;  still,  I  think  it  can  be 
done.  As  many  of  them  have  not  enough  of  public  spirit  to  act 
upon  the  pro  bono  publico  principle,  allow  them  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  and  then  annex  a  penalty  for  failing  to  report 
in  full.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  the  best  method  of  securing 
the  object,  and  perhaps  the  only  one.  Again  —  many  of  the  directors 
do  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  by  confining  instruction  to  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  and  forbidding  any  higher  branches  to  be 
taught;  claiming  that  the  present  law  clothes  them  with  this  power. 
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In  the  town  in  which  I  live,  nearly  one  half  the  scholars. were  exclu- 
ded from  the  public  schools  last  winter,  and  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
public  funds,  who  wished  to  study  any  thing  beyond  this  A,  B,  C, 
course ;  thus  virtually  defeating  the  very  object  of  the  Legislature, 
which  was  to  afford  all  the  youth  of  the  State  such  an  education  as 
would  qualify  them  for  discharging  intelligently  all  the  duties  of  the 
various  relations  of  life.  Now,  such  a  power  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  hand  of  any  director ;  the  Legislature  should  remedy  forth- 
with this  evil  by  giving  the  power  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  when 
the  teacher  is  qualified,  to  have  his  child  or  ward  taught  any  branch 
he  may  desire.  The  Legislature,  as  the  guardians  of  public  educa- 
tion, should  require  higher  qualifications  of  teachers,  than  they  now 
do.  None  should  receive  certificates  to  teach,  who  are  not  thorough- 
ly prepared  to  instruct  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
'  geography,  English  grammar,  &c.  Every  child  should  be  instruct- 
ed in  his  own  language,  at  least,  and  be  taught  to  study  the  geogra- 
phy of  his  own  country  and  of  the  world.  There  is  another  evil  at- 
tached to  our  system,  respecting  school  examiners.  Many  of  them 
are  utterly  destitute  of  qualifications  for  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
them ;  and  surely  every  county  could  furnish  suitable  persons  for 
that  station,  if  a  little  care  were  exercised.  It  is  feared  that  many 
examiners  care  little  what  kind  of  teachers  receive  certificates,  pro- 
vided they  pay  the  fifty  cents  required  by  law  ;  unless  a  change  can 
be  wrought  in  this  part  of  our  system,  also,  little  good  may  be  expected. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 


[C] 

KiRTLAND,  Lake  County,  Omo» 
December  10,  1840. 

Hon*  Samuel  Galloway^  Secretary  of  State: 

Sir  :  Your  letter,  requesting  information  respecting  the  condition 
of  common  schools  in  our  county,  is  received. 

I  learn  that  our  county  auditor  is  making  an  effort  to  furnish  you 
nil  the  statistical  information  in  his  power,  required  by  law.  I  will 
ihorcfore  proceed  to  answer  some  other  inquiries  proposed. 

I  may  state,  first,  that  twelve  months  since  a  Common  School  So- 
ciety was'formed  in  our  county,  the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  the 
common  schools  of  the  county.  After  the  organization  of  the  society, 
it  was  thought  that  the  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken,  in  the  way  of 
imnrovement,  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  schools, — 
10  learn  precisely  what  defects  existed,  either  in  the  condition  of 
school  houses,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
or  the  non-attendance  of  pupils, — and  thus  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  appropriate  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  an  agent  was  employed 
to  visit  ail  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  and  collect  and  re* 
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cord  infonnation  of  every  kind,  supposed  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
interests  or  prosperity  oi  common  schools.  The  facts  thus  collected, 
may  be  embraced  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Of  school  houses  and  apparatus. 

II.  Of  attendance  of  pupils  ;  classes  and  studies. 

III.  Of  text-books, 

IV.  Of  teachers. 

V.  Results  of  examinations  in  the  branches  taught. 

I.  Of  School  Houses  and  Apparatus. — The  facts  collected  un- 
der this  head,  in  each  district,  refer  to  the  location  of  the  school  house 
and  the  area  of  the  school  house  lot ;  the  area  of  the  house  itself,  and 
whether  of  wood,  brick  or  stone, — whether  tight  or  open  ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  walls,  ceiling,  writingr-desks  and  seats  ;  whether  provi- 
ded with  black-boards,  maps  and  globes ;  whether  properly  supplied 
with  stoves  and  fuel ;  and  whether  any  provision  has  ever  beep  made 
for  ventilating  the  rooms. 

From  this  special  and  careful  examination,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  school  houses  of  our  county  are  generally  in  a  poor  condition, 
and  badly  constructed ;  that  the  location  of  the  school  house  lot  is 
generally  good,  but  the  lot  itself  is  much  too  small, — usually  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  acre ;  that  the  rooms  are  generally  too  small 
and  too  low ;  that  the  wTiting-desks  are  badly  arranged,  and  the  seats 
1  adly  constructed ;  that  nearly  every  school  house  is  supplied  with 
a  black-board,  but  not  often  with  globes,  maps,  or  any  other  appara- 
tus ;  that  cdl  were  well  supplied  with  fuel  and  stoves  ;  and  that  about 
one-third  of  the  rooms  may  be  easily  ventilated. 

II.  Op    ATTENDANCE    OF   PuPILS  ;   ClASSES  AND   STUDIES.  — The 

plan  adopted,  in  making  examinations  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  was  to  ascertain,  from  the  county  auditor's  office,  the  num- 
ber of  children  returned  from  each  district,  to  draw  pubhc  money. 
In  visiting  the  school,  the  number  of  pupils  entered  upon  the  teacn- 
er*s  register  was  noted  down  ;  and  lastly,  the  number  present  at^the- 
time  of  making  the  examination. 

The  results  are  as  follows:  In  five  townships  visited,. there  were 
3,858  children  returned,  to  draw  public  money.  There  were  regis- 
tered, on  the  teachers'  lists,  2,8G1 ;  and  there  were  present,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  examinations,  2,091 :  showing  that  a  fraction 
over  one-half  of  those  returned,  to  draw  public  money,  really  attend 
.  school  regularly.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils  attend- 
ing select  schools  or  academies  in  the  townships  visited,  not  included 
in  the  last  estimate. 

With  respect  to  classes  and  studies,  the  following  facts  are  shown : 
Of  the  whole  number  present  at  the  time  of  making  the  examina- 
tions, seven-twentieths  have  no  other  exercises  than  reading  and  spell- 
ing ;  three-tenths  attend  to  mental  arithmetic  ;  and  1,094,  or  a  frac- 
tion over  one-half,  attend  to  written  arithmetic.  In  fifty -three  of  the 
sixty  schools  visited,  pupils  are  classed  in  arithmetic,  as  in  other 
branches,  and  regular  recitations  heard  by  the  teacher. 
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Of  the  1,072  attending  to  \!VTitten  arithmetic,  259  are  members  of 
the  first  class ;  and  GO  scholars  have,  at  some  time,  been  through 
some  text-book  in  this  science. 

The  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  is  a  fraction  over 
sixteen  years. 

There  are  415  pupils  in  the  sixty  schools  attending  to  geography, 
and  188  that  have,  at  some  time,  been  through  with  this  study.  In 
eleven  of  the  sixty  schools,  pupils  in  geography  are  required  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  countries  at  the  blackl^rd. 

There  are  335  pupils  attending  to  English  grammar,  of  the  2,0d4 
in  attendance. 

In  seventeen  of  the  sixty  schools,  attention  is  paid  to  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  language.  In  seven  of  the  sixty  schools,  scholars 
in  English  grammar  are  required  to  write  compositions.  In  eleven 
of  the  sixty  there  are  exercises  in  declamation. 

There  are,  of  the  2,094  in  attendance,  73  pupils  attending  to 
natural  philosophy,  seventeen  attending  to  algebra,  six  to  astronomy, 
and  one  to  geometry. 

In  all  the  schools  attention  is  paid  to  penmanship.  Very  little 
systematic  instruction  is  given,  however,  by  teachers ;  and  the  writing 
books,  in  most  schools,  were  in  quite  the  reverse  of  a  good  condi- 
tion. 

In  twenty  of  the  sixty  schools,  there  are  religious  exercises  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  or  both. 

III.  Of  Text  Books. — The  number  and  kind  of  text  books 
used  in  all  the  schools  visited,  has  been  ascertained;  and  the  result 
shows  an  almost  entire  uniformity  in  the  county.  In  the  common 
branches,  they  are  as  follows:  Webster's  Eelementary  Spelling 
Book,  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Adam's  Written  Arithmetic,  the 
Eclectic  Reading  Books,  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  Olney's  and 
Mvse's  Geographies,  and  Brown's  and  Kirkham's  Grammars.  Pu- 
pils are  also  well  supplied  with  such  books  as  they  need. 

IV.  Of  Teachers.  —  In  the  sixty  schools  visited,  thirty-four 
male  teachers  are  employed,  at  an  average  of  thirteen  dollars  and 
thirty-six  cents  per  month,  and  twenty-six  females,  at  an  average  of 
one  dollar  and  seventy-six  cents  per  week. 

With  respect  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  this  county,  it  is  believed  that  the  teachers  of  common 
schools  are  more  faithful,  competent,  and  efficient  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  general  indifference  to  the  wants  and  interests  of 
common  schools.  Much  of  the  increased  attention  to  the  interests  of 
popular  education,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  has  been  among  teachers 
of  common  schools ;  and  an  excellent  disposition  has  been  manifested 
on  their  part,  to  become  better  qualified  to  give  instruction,  by  attend- 
ing teachers'  institutes  and  public  schools,  where  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  common  branches. 
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V.     Results  of  ExAmNATiONs  in  the  Branches  tattght.— The 

method  adopted  in  making  the  examinations,  is  as  foUows :  Nine 
questions  were  prepared  in  arithmetic,  ten  in  grammar,  and  ten  in 
geogrraphy,  and  written  out  in  a  journal.  Permission  was  asked  of 
the  teachers,  in  each  school,  to  allow  these  questions  to  be  proposed 
to  the  first  class  in  each  of  the  foregoing  branches.  A  record  was 
made  of  the  nuitiber  of  pupils  in  each  first  class,  and  of  the  number 
of  correct  answers  given  to  each  question,  the  number  of  incorrect 
answers  given  to  each,  and  the  number  who  failed  to  give  any  an- 
swer. To  the  questions  in  arithmetic,  a  limited  lime  was  allowed  for 
the  performance  of  each  example.  The  several  questions  were  pre- 
pared or  selected  expressly  for  the  occasion ;  and  no  school  or  class 
had  any  advantage  over  any  other  school  or  class,  so  far  as  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  particular  questions  is  concerned.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  are  as  follows : 


arithmetic. 

Question  No,  1.— A  man  has  twenty-six  acres  of  land,  which  he 
wishes  to  lay  out  in  village  lots,  and  each  lot  is  to  contain  three 
roods  and  ten  rods  of  ground.     How  many  yillago  lots  will  he  have? 

Time  allowed  for  the  performance,  four  minutes. 

This  question  was  proposed  to  259  pupils.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  gave  correct  answers,  thirty-four  incorrect,  and  seventy-nine 
no  answer. 

Question  No.  2.— If  a  bushel  of  barley  cost  fifty  cents,  what.will 
4-5ths  of  a  bushel  cost  ? 

Time  allowed,  two  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  eighteen  correct  answers,  nine  incorrect,  and 
thirty-lwo  gave  no  answers. 

Question  No,  3. — If  a  man  can  earn  40  cents  by  working  4-7ths 
of  the  day,  how  much  can  he  earn  by  working  all  day?  Time, 
three  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  correct  answers  were  given,  eighteen  incorrect,  and  eighty-seven 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  4. — Which  is  the  greater  fraction,  i  of  i  or  J  of  i  ? 
Time,  three  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  four  correct  answers  w^ere  given,  no  incorrect,  and  eighty- 
five  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  5. — Multiply  six  and  five  hundredths  by  five  tenths. 
Time,  two  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  One  hundred  and 
three  correct  answers  were  given,  thirty  six  incorrect,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  6.— What  is  the  interest  of  $96  25  two  years  and 
8  months,  at  5  per  cent.?  Time,  five  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pu- 
pils. One  hundred  and  one  correct  answers  were  given,  five  incor- 
rect, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  7. — If  one  teacher  can  mend  two  pens  in  a  minute, 
how  long  will  it  take  three  teachers  to  mend  28  pens  ?    Time, 4  min- 
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utes  40  seconds.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  Ninety-eight  correct  an- 
swers were  given,  nineteen  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  8.-— A  man  purchased  a  farm  and  after  paying  6-20 
of  the  price  in  cash,  he  still  owed  $1,288  :  what  was  the  price  of  the 
farm  ?  Time,  five  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  Sixty  correct 
answers  were  given,  fifteen  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  9* — Gunpowder  is  composed  of  5  parts  sulphur,  7 
parts  charcoal  and  38  parts  nitre :  how  many  pounds  of  each  in  100 
lbs.  gunpowder  ?  Time,  4  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  Sixly- 
seven  correct  answers  were  given,  two  incorrect,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  gave  no  answer. 

GRAMMAR. 

Quesfion  No.  1. — ^Labor  conquers  all  things,  said  Vir|[il. 

How  many  capital  letters  should  be  used  in  writing  this  sentence  ? 
Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  correct  answers 
were  given,  twelve  incorrect,  and  twenty-two  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  2. — What  marks  of  punctuation  should  be  used  in 
writing  the  above  sentence  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  correct  answers  were  given,  eleven  incorrect,  and 
thirty-one  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  3, — Is  the  sentence  above  given  a  simple  or  com' 
pound  sentence.  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  correct  answers  were  given,  five  incorrect,  and  fifty-six  gave 
no  answer. 

Question  No.  4. — How  much  of  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  sentence  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  correct  answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  fifty-five  gave  no 
answer. 

Question  No.  6. — ^In  this  simple  sentence  which  are  the  principal 
parts  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  gave 
correct  answers,  seven  incorrect,  and  seventy-nine  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  6. — ^Industry  and  economy  leads  to  wealth. 

Correct  the  false  syntax  in  tbis  sentence.  Proposed  to  199  pupils. 
One  hundred  and  three  correct  answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and 
ninety-six  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  7. — What  rule  of  syntax  is  violated  in  the  example 
above  given  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  Sixty-seven  correct  answers 
were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  gave  no  answer. 

^estion  N^o.  8. — ^Is  the  definite  article  the  ever  a  noun  ?  Propo- 
sed to  199  pupils.  Seventeen  gave  correct  answers,  six  incorrect, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  gave  no  answer. 

Question  iVo.  9. — What  is  understood  by  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  gave  cor- 
rect answers,  one  incorrect,  and  eighty-two  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  10. — How  many  principal  parts  in  the  conjugation 
of  every  simple  and  complete  verb  I    Proposed  to  199  pupils.     Fif- 
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ty-five  correct  answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and 
forly-four  gave  no  answer. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Question  No.  1. — ^Which  of  the  pjimd  divisions  of  the  glohe  is 
largest  ?  Proposed  to  20T  pupils.  One  hundred  and  ninety  correct 
answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  seventeen  .gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  2.  —  Which  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  is 
most  populous?  Proposed  to  207  pupils.  Seventy-one  correct  an- 
swers were  given ;  no  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  gave 
no  answer. 

Question  No.  3. — What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  last  census?  (in  round  numbers.)  Proposed  to  207  pupils. 
Fifty-eight  correct  answers  were  given ;  two  incorrect;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  4. — Is  the  climate  of  England  and  France  colder 
or  warmer  than  the  same  latitude  in  the  United  States?  Proposed 
to  207  pupils.  Sixty-fire  correct  answers  were  given ;  seven  incor- 
rect ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  5. — In  what  general  direction  do  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia  run?  Proposed  to  207  pupils.  Fifty-six  correct 
answers  were  given ;  five  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  6. — How  many  long  parallel  ranges  in  Asia,  run- 
ning in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  ?  Fifty-eight  correct  an- 
swers were  given ;  two  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  7.— In  what  general  direction  do  the  principal  rivers 
in  Ohio  run  ?  One  hundred  and  forty-six  correct  answers  were  given ; 
no  incorrect ;  and  sixty-one  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  8.— -Which  of  the  United  States  has  the  greatest 
population?  One  hundred  and  seven  correct  answers  were  given  ; 
no  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  9. — Which  is  the  most  populous  city  on  the  western 
continent  ?  One  hundred  and  ^ve  correct  answers  given  ;  no  incor- 
rect ;  and  one  hundred  and  two  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  10. — In  what  direction  do  the  principal  rivers  in 
New-England  run  ?  One  hundred  and  ninety -five  correct  answers 
were  given ;  no  incorrect ;  and  twelve  gave  no  answer. 


The  foregoing  report  is  condensed  from  a  journal  kept  at  the  time 
of  visiting  the  schools,  and  making  the  examinations. 

The  facts  embodied  are  submitted  with  much  confidence  as  to  their 
accuracy,  though  with  some  reluctance,  as  showing  an  unfavorable 
condition  of  common  schools  in  this  county. 
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to  become  members  of  society,  may  receive  the  benefits  of  such  im- 
provements. If,  by  individual  efibrt,  by  united  effort,  by  discussion 
or  by  legislation,  any  reforms  can  be  introduced,  it  is%)f  the  utmost 
importance  to  children,  to  parents  and  to  the  State,  that  such  reforms 
should  be  commenced  immediately,  and  that  we  should  not  wait  the 
next  thousand  years  for  improvements  to  be  introduced,  which  are 
already  within  our  reach. 

It  is  ver}'  sincerely  hoped  therefore,  that  the  efforts  you  are  now 
making  to  collect  facts  and  opinions  from  different  portions  of  the 
State,  will  be  successful,  and  that  the  information  thus  obtained  and 
presented,  will  duly  influence  the  conduct  of  public  men  and  private 
citizens. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  F.  COWDERY, 
Agent  of  Lake  Co.  Com.  School  Society, 


Back  Numbers. — ^I'he  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  containing  six 
numbers,  can  be  furnished  for  25  cents  each.  Any  person  who  will 
send  the  money  for  four  subscribers  to  the  second  volume,  shall  re- 
ceive the  first,  gratis. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURML--YOL.  2, 1847. 

The  second  volume  will  be  published  monthly,  in  Columbus,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  pages  octavo. 

The  Journal  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  education 
— physical,  intellectual,  sociaU  and  moral ;  and  especially  to  the  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools  —  the  better  education  of  teachers  — 
the  elevation  of  the  employment  of  teaching  to  the  rank  it  should 
hold  in  the  community  — the  diffusion  of  intelligence  relating  to  the 
best  modes  of  teaching,  to  the  location  and  construction  of  school 
houses,  and  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State  and  in  other 
States  and  countries  ;  it  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  School  Laws  of  gener- 
al interest  which  may  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Postmasters,  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  cir- 
culation. 

Editors  who  give  this  prospectus  one  insertion  and  forward  a  copy 
marked,  will  receive  the  Journal  for  the  year. 

Terms  —  Single  copies  60  cents ;  seven  copies  $3,00 ;  twelve  cop- 
ies $5,00 ;  twenty-five  copies,  $10,00 ;  payments  to  be  made  invar- 
iably in  advance.  Orders  for  the  Journal  may  be  directed,  *•  Ohio 
School  Journal^  Columbus^  O.,"  or,  (until  the  first  of  March  next,) 
to  A.  D.  Lord,  Kirtland^  Lake  county^  0* 
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laws  of  phyBical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth,  and  above  all,  that 
they  themselves  should  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  moral  im- 
portance of  th^  labors., 

And  next  we  need  some  general  supervision  of  these  great  inter- 
ests. We  need  some  individual  in  every  county,  perhaps  in  every 
township  of  our  State,  who  shall  devote  all  his  sympathies,  and  all 
of  his  energies,  to  the  interests  of  common  schools  in  the  county  or 
territory  assigned  to  him  —  some  man,  competent  by  talent  and  learn- 
ing, competent  by  energy  of  character,  by  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
purity  of  life,  who  shall  consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  **  loving 
men,^^  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  neglected,  wayward 
children  of  every  cottage  and  cabin,  of  every  street  and  highway,  and 
byway  of  the  land,  be  brought  within  the  influences  of  the  school 
room,  and  there  be  faithfully  trained  to  habits  of  labor  and  discipline, 
to  a  love  of  propriety,  disinterestedness,  and  refinement — whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  thousands  of  dollars  now  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  children  in  each  county,  shall  be  faithful- 
ly converted,  into  knowledge  and  virtue. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  respectfully  to  say,  that  these  great  inter- 
ests demand  immediate  attention.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  safe,  to  suf- 
fer subjects  of  such  exceeding  interest  to  remain  neglected,  obscured 
and  eclipsed,  after  a  full  conviction  of  their  immense  importance. 
There  are  at  present  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  children  in  the 
State  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  district  school.  In  the  common 
course  of  things,  a  portion  of  these  children  will  attend  the  commou 
school  this  winter  for  the  last  time.  They  are  next  spring  to  grad- 
uate^  with  such  honors  as  they  may.  They  are  then  to  go  forth  to 
their  various  callings  and  pursuits — the  son  to  the  field,  to  the 
workshop,  to  the  counting-room—  to  his  place  in  society  as  a  son,  as 
a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man, 
as  a  christian — with  such  advantages  as  the  district  school  has  af- 
forded him  —  with  his  mind  disciplined  and  stored  with  facts  and 
principles  in  science,  and  that  high  sense  of  duty  which  may  place 
Iiim  in  position  but  "  little  lower  than  the  angels,'  always  present  to 
guide  him  and  illuminate  his  pathway  ;  or  his  mental  powers  all  ne- 
glected and  undeveloped,  his  mind  grovelling  and  depraved,  and  his 
sense  of  right  and  duty  all  obscured,  perhaps  nearly  obliterated. 
And  the  daughter  must  go  to  her  household  duties  —  to  the  domestic 
fireside  —  to  the  social  circle — to  her  sphere  in  society  as  woman—. 
with  her  fine  perceptions  made  finer  and  clearer,  and  her  delicate 
sensibilities,  and  those  affections  which  are  to  constitute  her  "  strong 
tower  of  strength,"  made  doubly  strong,  doubly  beautiful  and  doubly 
admirable  from  the  careful  culture  they  have  undergone ;  or,  she 
must  go  uncultivated  and  unprepared  for  the  noble  destiny  which 
awaited  her,  and  to  which  God  has  ordained  her,  and  learn  to  be 
content  with  a  narrower  sphere,  a  more  limited  influence,  perhaps  a 
more  trying  lot. 

Now,  if  any  thing  can  be  done  for  common  schools—- if  there  is 
any  where  any  room  for  improvements,  it  is  important  that  those 
improvements  should  be  made  immediately^  that  those  who  are  soon 
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superintendent)  obliged  to  report  on  all  subjects  as  instructed  by  State 
Department,  from  personal  examination,  I  believe  soon  a  vast  differ- 
ence would  be  perceptible  in  many,  if  not  all  the  schools.  Those 
who  now  give  certificates  never  see  the  teacher  in  the  school  house, 
just  where  they  can  best  judge  of  his  competency.  We  all  know, 
that  a  man  or  woman  may  be  a  good  scholar,  and  yet  never  can  be  a 
good  teacher.  Our  present  examiners  judge,  (if  they  judge  at  all,) 
for  the  facilities  to  answer  a  few  questions,  that  are  oftentimes  but 
poorly  understood  by  the  teachers.  Next,  a  better  class  of  teachers 
must  be  raised.  Our  school  houses  may  be  palaces  upon  which  the 
greatest  extravagance  is  lavished,  and  yet  our  schools  be  inefficient, 
or  nurseries  of  vice.  Teaching  must  be  made  a  profession,  before 
we  can  have  our  schools  what  they  should  be,  *•  the  People's  Col- 
leges," where  the  whole  man  is  educated,  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical. Most  of  our  teachers  are  enga^red  in  teaching  but  for  a  few 
terms,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  county ;  they  feel  no  responsi- 
bility, and  often  have  but  little  concern,  except  to  keep  on  '*  ^ood 
terms,"  get  their  wages,  and  "be  off."  A  normal  school,  established 
on  principles  similar  to  the  one  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  needed,  and 
should  be  had.  Suppose  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly  be  ta- 
ken out  of  the  school  fund,  will  it  not  in  a  few  years  give  back  good 
measure  running  over  ?  and  men  and  women  be  sent  all  over  the 
State  well  qualified  in  the  business  of  teaching,  not  keeping  school. 
No  remark  is  oftener  heard  than  that  "  our  public  money  is  thrown 
away."  Let  men  know  that  they  can  be  supported  and  respected  as 
achopl  teachers,  and  hundreds  will  join  the  ranks,  to  labor  in  this 
grand,  high  and  noble  enterprise.  In  October  last  we  made  a  great 
effort  to  get  up  a  Teachers'  Institute,  as  we  have  in  N»  Y.  hereto- 
fpre ;  a  few  were  enlisted  in  it,  and  with  the  combined  labor  of  I.  J.  Al- 
len, Esq.,  H.  Colby  and  myself,  a  class  was  drilled.  A  commencement 
has  been  made  in  other  pafts  of  the  State  in  the  same  way,  as  you 
are  well  aware ;  and  from  no  other  source  can  we  look  for  so  efiectual 
and  speedy  reform,  in  the  character  and  Qualifications  of  our  teachers, 
as  Teachers'  Institutes.  We  intend  to  labor,  while  life  and  health 
last,  for  the  elevation  of  common  sclwols  in  Ohio,  Surely  no  object 
is  more  deserving  and  ueedy  than  this.  Ohio  must  keep  pace  in 
intelligence,  or  her  day  of  prosperity  will  ere  long  close.  Her  acad- 
amies  may  be  frequent,  her  colleges  ample  and  richly  endowed,  and 
yet  her  people  be  ignorant  and  vicious. 

I  woiild  most  earnestly  recommend  a  call,  from  some  high  source, 
for  a  Teachers'  Convention,  (from  which  no  friend  of  education  should 
be  excluded,)  to  be  held  early  in  the  spring — perhaps  composed  of 
one  or  more  delegates  from  each  county,  appointed  by  the  Teachers 
in  convention.  I  rejoice  that  efforts  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  extiite  an  interest  on  this  subject ;  and  thousands  of  hearts 
will  respond  to  any  efforts  that  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  suggest  to 
carry  forward  an  enterprise,  vital  to  the  interest  of  our  State,  and  our 
common  country. 

Very  respectfully,  &c.,  your  ob't  servant. 
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December  9th,  1846« 

Sir  :  In  regard  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  this  coun- 
ty, who  usually  attend  academies,and  other  schools,  not  supplied  by  any 
portions  of  the  public  funds  of  Ohio,  there  are  probably  no  more  than  8 
or  10.  I  am  a  friend  to  education,  and  have  had  for  many  years  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  aflairs  of  schools,  both  public  and  academical,  ani. 
I  find  the  state  of  education,  particularly  in  this  county,  in  rather  a 
bad  condition,  especially  among  the  common  schools.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  principally  grown  out  of  a  neglect  of  officers.  In  the  first 
place,  the  directors  have  failed  m  their  duty ;  some  through  igno- 
rance, and  others  through  carelessness  and  negligence.  There  is  not 
interest  enough  felt  in  procuring  good  teachers.  The  question  is  not, 
"  Is  he  qualified  ?"  but  the  first  question  is,  generally,  "  What  do 
you  ask  ? — ^how  much  will  you  charge  us  to  teach  for  three,  four  or 
five  months  ?"  as  the  case  may  be.  In  some  districts  they  have  a 
slated  price,  and  whoever  comes  along  that  will  teach  at  their  oflfer, 
gets  the  school.  In  a  word,  the  directors  think  they  have  served  the 
best  interests  of  their  district,  when  they  have  employed  a  teacher  for 
a  low  price.  In  the  second  plsice,  the  County  School  Examiners  are 
generally  too  fond  of  the  "dimes :"  for  the  sake  of  fifty  cents,  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  grant  a  certificate,  whether  the  applicant  be 
qualified  or  not.  In  the  examination  of  applicants,  the  manner  of 
teaching  is  rarely  thought  of.  The  inquiry  is  not  made,  «  Do  you 
know  how  to  manage  a  school  ?"  "  Do  you  know  the  proper  mode  of 
instruction?"  "Are  you  of  the  right /t/r«  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
scholars  ?"  &c.  But  the  question  is,  simply.  Have  you  book-learn- 
ing enough  to  t^ch  a  school  ?  To  remedy  these  evils,  it  is,  in  my 
opmion,  necessary  that  good,  well  qualified  teachers  be  chosen,  or 
appointed  for  examiners,  and  that  they  be  men.  of  integrity  —  not 
afraid  to  refuse  a  certificate,  when  the  applicant  is  incompetent.  To 
accomplish  this  desirable  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  examiners  be 
paid  a  salary  for  their  services,  then  the  fifty  cent  temptation  will  be 
no  inducement.  In  the  third  place,  our  township  trustees,  generally, 
think  it  unnecessary  for  the  township  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  make  a  report  of  their  condition,  and  therefore  have  dis- 
pensed with  it.  Something  must  be  done  by  the  Legislature  to 
stimulate  the  oflicers  to  their  duty,  &c.  The  mode  of  instruction 
practiced  in  our  common  schools,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to.  The 
scholar  goes  to  school,  year  after  year,  but  appears  to  be  very  little 
benefited.  And  why  is  it  ?  There  must  be  something  wrong ;  and 
the  wrong  is  simply  this :  The  schools,  in  the  first  place,  are  not 
made  interesting  and  agreeable  to  the  scholars.  Secondly,  the  mind 
is  not  exercised  enough,  nor  in  the  right  manner ;  in  fact,  the  mind 
is  not  disciplined.  The  child  needs  something  more  than  being  in- 
formed of  facts.  If  a  child  receives  a  knowledge  of  things,  without 
exercising  the  mind,  or  without  investigating  principles,  it  will  do  it 
but  little  good.  The  pupil  should  not  be  told  the  simple  fact,  but 
should  be  put  on  the  track  to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  then  the  mind  will 
be  exercised,  and  will  be  capable  of  further  investigation  and  research: 
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in  a  word,  wiD  think  for  itself.  Teachers,  generally,  do  not  under- 
fed the  philosophy  of  mind.  They  consider  children's  heads  like 
empty  casks,  and  it  is  their  business  to  fill  them. 

Yours,  respectfully. 


November  2Sy  1846. 

Dkar  Sir  :-— Yours  of  the  4th  inst.  did  not  come  to  hand  until  the 
19th  and  immediately  upon  its  receipt  I  proceeded  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation required.  There  are  fifteen  townships  in  our  county, 
and  upon  examination  I  found  reports  from  fourteen  clerks  of  said 
townships,  containing  the  numberof  scholars  within  their  jurisdictions; 
five  reports  only,  out  of  the  fourteen,  contain  the  statistics  required 
by  law  to  be  furnished  to  the  county  auditor,  and  one  township  from 
which  no  report  had  been  received.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  common  school  officers  in  Harrison  county, 
and  as  one  of  its  citizens,  I  confess  I  feel  ashamed  of  it. 

The  ten  delinquent  township  clerks  who  have  failed  to  furnish  the 
statistics  required,  I  have  already  written  to  in  as  respectful  language 
as  the  occasion  and  subject  permitted,  requesting  them  to  furnish  the 
county  auditor  with  the  necessary  common  school  statistics,  immedi- 
ately. It  will  be  almost  impossible  for  the  clerks  to  furnish  this  in- 
formation against  the  first  of  next  month.  From  an  examination  of 
the  records,  I  find  the  township  clerks  will  have  to  correspond  with, 
or  visit  eighty  district  clerks  to  obtain  the  information  required. 

The  Franklin  college,  located  within  our  countj^,  has  about  forty 
students  in  attendance,  twenty  of  whom  are  under  age.  This  infor- 
mation I  obtained  from  Mr.  Mason,  the  teacher  of  the  select  school  in 
this  place,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  correct. 

Mr.  Mason's  select  school,  located  in  this  place,  numbers  forty-three 
students,  all  of  whom  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  suppose 
the  number  63  is  a  usual  yearly  attendance  on  other  schools  within 
this  county. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  your  inquines  on  other 
subjects.  I  believe,  however,  in  most,  if  not  all  the  districts  in  the 
county,  the  people  have  schools  taught  a  portion  of  the  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  defects  in  the  reports  of  the  clerks  made  to  the  aud- 
itor of  this  county,  it  is  by  no  means  proof  positive  that  we  have  no 
^hools  in  Harrison  county. 

The  present  system  would,  in  mv  opinion,  be  carried  on  with  more 
spirit,  and  probably  do  well  enough,  if  the  township  superintendents 
were  permitted  to  visit  and  superintend,  in  person,  the  schools  witliin 
their  several  jurisdictions ;  but  until  this  is  done,  I  see  no  way  to 
remedy  the  defects  and  evils  which  now  exist,  except  by  the  crea- 
tion of^  a  new  and  distinct  officer,  who  can  devote  his  whole  time 
within  the  county,  to  the  subject  of  common  school  education,  and 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  information.  In  this  way  I  believe  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  may  be  remedied. 
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Having  been  acquainted,  personally,  with  many  of  the  common 
school  teachers  within  the  county  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeara,  and 
particularly  for  the  last  three  years,  I  can  very  confidently  say,  that 
we  have  at  this  time  a  majority  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  which 
the  county  has  been  favored  with  at  any  previous  period  witnin  my 
knowledge. 

Respectfully  yours. 


November  28,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  called  at  the  auditor's 
office  this  morning,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  not  received  a  sin- 
gle report  from  any  of  the  township  clerks  in  the  county.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  counties 
of  Putnam,  Allen  and  Shelby,  attending  academies  and  colleges,  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  pubhc  funds,  does  not  exceed 
four  or  ^ve.  The  state  of  education  in  this  county,  and  several  north 
of  us,  is  very  low ;  and  must  continue  so,  as  long  as  teachers  are  no 
better  qualified  than  at  present — not  one  in  ten  in  this  part  of  the 
State  being  capable  of  teaching.  The  people  themselves  do  much 
to  paralyze  the  whole  system  of  education  and  defeat  the  objects  of 
its  friends,  {I  do  not  say  intentionally,)  by  employing  any  and  every 
kind  of  teachers.  The  great  desideratum  with  them,  is,  to  obtain 
the  lowest  bidder  — not  the  most  competent  man  —  and  this  operates 
as  a  bonus  with  many  teachers,  inducing  them  to  remain  perfectly 
satisfied  in  their  ignorance  without  making  a  single  efl^ort  to  improve. 
There  are  many  teachers  employed  who  could  not  tell  the  price  of  5 
bushels  of  corn  at  18^  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  enough  to  give  a  man 
a  chill  to  visit  some  of  our  public  schools  and  hear  the  torturing  the 
"  King's  English"  has  to  undergo ;  every  kind  of  sound  may  be  heard, 
and  not  a  single  sentence  read  correctly.  Better  we  had  no  schools,  than 
such  as  we  now  have  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  for  what  is  learned, 
is  so  imperfectly  done  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Your  great  ob- 
ject, and  that  of  the  Legislature,  will  be  to  correct  the  evils  of  our 
system  as  far  as  practicable  —  an  arduous,  but  noble  work.  I  think 
full  reports  might  be  obtained  from  all  the  teachers  in  the  State,  by 
passing  a  law  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  draw  any  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  until  they  have  placed  full  reports  of  the  condition  of  their 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers.  To  secure  the  same  from 
township  clerks,  may  be  a  little  more  difficult ;  still,  I  think  it  can  be 
done.  As  many  of  them  have  not  enough  of  public  spirit  to  act 
'  upon  the  pro  bono  publico  principle,  allow  them  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  and  then  annex  a  penalty  for  failing  to  report 
in  full.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  the  best  method  of  securing 
the  object,  and  perhaps  the  only  one.  Agam  -^  many  of  the  directors 
do  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  by  confining  instruction  to  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  and  forbidding  any  higher  branches  to  be 
taught;  claiming  that  the  present  law  clothes  them  with  this  power. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  sum  apportioned  to  each  county 
included  in  the  act,  and  the  sum  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
Teachers'  Institutes,  &c,,  provided  the  fund  bears  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent.  only. 

County.  Surplui  Rerenue.      liicome  nt  one  pr.  ct. 

Ashtabula $33,797  67  $337  97 

Cuyahoga  ..-- - 49,866  94  498  66 

Delaware 26,678  81  256  78 

Erie    16,492  35  154  92 

Geauga 44,384  19  443  84 

Lake 18,144  83  181  44 

Lorain    26,489  62  264  89 

Medina 29,039  22  290  39 

Portage  ._ _ _.     63,833  74  638  33 

Summit 29,330  02  293  30 

Trumbull __     57,438  37  674  38 


[For  the  Ohio  School  Journal.] 

ELEMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

All  government  lies  ih  the  necessity  of  restraint,  over  the  subjects 
governed;  and  the  nature  and  power  of  such  restraint  should  cor- 
respond to  the  nature  and  power  of  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

The  complexity  of  any  system  of  government  (originating  as 
government  does,  in  the  wants  of  the  governed,)  must,  in  a  degree, 
correspond  with  the  interests  which  it  is  called  upon  to  protect,  and 
the  privileges  it  grants.  A  form  of  government  protecting  but  one 
interest,  or  granting  but  one  privilege,  is  plainly  less  complex,  and 
much  easier  of  administration,  than  one  where  the  interests  and 
privileges  are  more  numerous  and  exalted. 

But,  however  complicated  in  itself,  or  difficult  of  administration, 
any  plan  of  government  may  be,  a  brief  analysis  will  show  it  to  be 
a  creature  of  but  very  few  elements. 

The  substantial  elements  of  school  government  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, reducible  to  two  ;  and  we  now  propose  hastily  to  notice  them— 
their  nature,  relation,  and  mutual  bearing,  together  with  some  of 
the  most  approved  motives  for  securing  their  incorporation  into  eve- 
ry system  of  school  government. 

The  elements  referred  to  are  obedience  and  order.  There  is 
seemingly  an  almost  necessary  connection  between  the  two ;  so 
much  so,  at  least,  that  if  the  one  is  secured  the  other  is  maintain- 
ed. Or,  to  be  more  explicit,  if  a  school  is  obedient,  it  would  like- 
wise be  orderly.  This,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  follow ;  for,  though 
we  are  now  considering  order  as  an  element,  it  is  in  reality  com- 
pound in  its  nature.  To  use  the  language  of  Chemistry,  it  is  a 
"  compound  radical,"  whose  intrinsic  elements  are  method  and  Jiar- 
mony. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  practical  educa- 
tor, and,  indeed,  addresses  itself  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  inex- 
perienced, that  the  most  willing  submission  to  aufhority  (and  this 
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is  a  summary  of  obedience,)  may  be  secured,  while  every  thing  re- 
sembling method  and  harmony  are  totally  absent.  It  is,  therefore, 
conclusive  to  us*  that,  as  elements  of  school  government,  they  do 
not  sustain  that  necessary  connection  (though  acknowledged  to  be 
intimate)  which  is  at  first  apparent.  In  a  word,  our  meaning  is 
this,  that  obedience  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  prevailing  order ; 
but  genuine  order  does  presuppose  the  reign  of  willing  and  unre- 
served submission. 

Wo  have  thus  hastily  noticed  the  nature,  and  connection  of  these 
elements,  preparatory  to  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the  fact, 
that  much  error,  in  practice,  has  sprung  from  an  unfounded  belief 
in  their  necessary  connection  and  almost  absolute  identity.  We 
believe  that  it  is  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  old  plans  of  school 
discipline  were  most  deeply  in  error.  In  days  pas^,  when  the  rod 
alone  was  the  reigning  motive  to  submission,  and  none  could  ba 
persuaded  that  its  absence  was  compatible  with  sound  discipline ; 
when  stern  tyranny  held  in  awe  the  inmates  of  the  school  house, 
then  was  this  slavish  and  forced  obedience  looked  upon  as  the  sure 
guaranty  and  indisputable  evidence  of  perfect  order.  But,  in  fact# 
no  genuine  order  may  have  existed  here  ;  such  as  recognizes  sound 
method  and  uninterrupted  harmony.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  in- 
sure the  element  of  order  in  school  discipline,  that  the  harsh  and 
tyrannical  mandates  of  some  old,  superannuated  schoolmaster, 
should  be  obeyed.  It  is  not  enough,  if  we  would  profit  by  all  that 
method  promises,  that  implicit  obedience  be  observed,  and  expect 
that  existing  order  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  teacher,  or 
one  in  authority. 

But,  leaving  the  nature  and  relation  of  these  elements,  we  pro- 
ceed to  remeu-k,  that  without  there  being  a  necessary  connection, 
there  is,  most  assuredly,  an  intimate  relation  and  highly  important 
bearing  between  them.  As  elements  of  all  sound  and  wholesome 
school  discipline,  they  constitute  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  its  ex?- 
istence,  and  run  parallel  with  it,  through  all  its  operations. 

It  is  supposed  that  not  a  sentence  need  be  written  to  establish 
the  necessity  of  order  and  obedience,  in  their  widest  sense  and  ful- 
lest force,  wherever  and  whenever  children  are  to  be  educated. 

Then  follows  the  inquiry  concerning  the  most  approved  motives 
for  maintaining  them. 

P'irsl  of  all*  is  love.  It  was  said  by  an  ancient  father,  "  love, 
your  people  and  you  may  say  any  thing  to  them" — and  the  old  fa- 
ther would  have  uttered  equally  as  much  truth  if  he  had  said, 
teachers  love  your  pupils,  and  the  work  of  discipline  is  easy  and 
effectual.  Besides,  there  is  not  in  the  school  house  or  out  of  it,  s6 
silent  arid  yet  so  constraining  a  motive,  as  the  constant  manifesta- 
tion of  this  affection.  If  one  mind  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  another, 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  equal  the  moral  power  of  love.  Its  ex- 
ercise, with  all  that  long  train  of  natural  offspring,  such  as  gentle- 
ness, benevolence,  kindness,  and  forbearance,  constitute  an  array 
of  moral  motives  too  constraining  for  resistance.  It  is  not  in  the 
human  heart,  unless  shamefully  depraved,  when  all  these  motives 
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utes  40  seconds.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  Ninety-eight  correct  an- 
swers were  given,  nineteen  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  8. — ^A  man  purchased  a  farm  and  after  paying  6-20 
of  the  price  in  cash,  he  still  owed  $1,288  :  what  was  the  price  of  the 
farm  ?  Time,  five  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  Sixty  correct 
answers  were  given,  fifteen  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  9. — Gunpowder  is  composed  of  6  parts  sulphur,  7 
parts  charcoal  and  38  parts  nitre :  how  many  pounds  of  each  in  100 
lbs.  gunpowder  ?  Time,  4  minutes.  Proposed  to  259  pupils.  Sixty- 
seven  correct  answers  were  given,  two  incorrect,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  gave  no  answer. 

GRAMMAR. 

Quesfion  No.  1. — ^Labor  conquers  all  things,  said  Virgil. 

How  many  capital  letters  should  be  used  in  writing  this  sentence  ? 
Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  correct  answers 
were  given,  twelve  incorrect,  and  twenty-two  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  2. — What  marks  of  punctuation  should  be  used  in 
writing  the  above  sentence  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred 
and  fifiy-seven  correct  answers  were  given,  eleven  incorrect,  and 
thirty-one  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  3. — ^Is  the  sentence  above  given  a  simple  or  com- 
pound  sentence.  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  correct  answers  were  given,  five  incorrect,  and  fifty -six  gave 
no  answer. 

Question  No.  4. — How  much  of  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  sentence  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  correct  answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  fifty-five  gave  no 
answer. 

Question  No.  5. — ^In  this  simple  sentence  which  are  the  principal 
parts  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  gave 
correct  answers,  seven  incorrect,  and  seventy-nine  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  6. — ^Industry  and  economy  leads  to  wealth. 

Correct  the  false  syntax  in  this  sentence.  Proposed  to  199  pupils. 
One  hundred  and  three  correct  answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and 
ninety-six  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  7. — What  rule  of  syntax  is  violated  in  the  example 
above  given  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  Sixty-seven  correct  answers 
were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  gave  no  answer. 

^estion  No.  8. — ^Is  the  definite  article  the  ever  a  noun  ?  Propo- 
sed to  199  pupils.  Seventeen  gave  correct  answers,  six  incorrect, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  gave  no  answer. 

Question  iVb.  9. — What  is  understood  by  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  ?  Proposed  to  199  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  gave  cor- 
rect answers,  one  incorrect,  and  eighty-two  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  10. — ^How  many  principal  parts  in  the  conjugation 
of  every  simple  and  complete  verb  ?     Proposed  to  199  pupils.     Fif- 
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ty-five  correct  answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  gave  no  answer. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Question  No.  1 . — ^Which  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  is 
largest  ?  Proposed  to  207  pupils.  One  hundred  and  ninety  correct 
answers  were  given,  no  incorrect,  and  seventeen. gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  2.  —  Which  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  is 
most  populous  ?  Proposed  to  207  pupils.  Seventy-one  correct  an- 
swers were  given ;  no  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  gave 
no  answer. 

Question  No,  3. — What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  last  census?  (in  round  numbers.)  Proposed  to  207  pupils. 
Fifty-eight  correct  answers  were  given ;  Iwp  incorrect ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  4. — Is  the  climate  of  England  and  France  colder 
or  warmer  than  the  same  latitude  in  the  United  States  ?  Proposed 
to  207  pupils.  Sixty-five  correct  answers  were  given ;  seven  incor- 
rect ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  6. — In  what  general  direction  do  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia  run?  Proposed  to  207  pupils.  Fifty-six  correct 
answers  were  given ;  five  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No,  6. — How  many  long  parallel  ranges  in  Asia,  run- 
ning in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  ?  Fifty-eight  correct  an- 
swers were  given;  two  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  7.—- In  what  general  direction  do  the  principal  rivers 
in  Ohio  run  ?  One  hundred  and  forty-six  correct  answers  were  given ; 
no  incorrect ;  and  sixty-one  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  8.— Which  of  the  United  States  has  the  greatest 
population?  One  hundred  and  seven  correct  answers  were  given  ; 
no  incorrect ;  and  one  hundred  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  9. — Which  is  the  most  populous  city  on  the  western 
continent  ?  One  hundred  and  five  correct  answers  given  ;  no  incor- 
rect ;  and  one  hundred  and  two  gave  no  answer. 

Question  No.  10. — In  what  direction  do  the  principal  rivers  in 
New-England  run  ?  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  correct  answers 
were  given ;  no  incorrect ;  and  twelve  gave  no  answer. 


The  foregoing  report  is  condensed  from  a  journal  kept  at  the  time 
of  visiting  the  schools,  and  making  the  examinations. 

The  facts  embodied  are  submitted  with  much  confidence' as  to  their 
accuracy,  though  with  some  reluctance,  as  showing  an  unfavorable 
coaditian  of  common  schools  in  this  county. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements,  that  some  of  the  prominent 
defects  iu  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  common  school  system,  are  want  of  good  school  houses  and 
apparatus,  non-attendance  of  pupils,  ana  want  of  thoroughness  in 
the  branches  taught.  Many  other  defects  might  easily  be  mentioned: 
as  the  entire  absence  of  all  instruction  on  several  subjects  which 
should  form  a  part  of  a  common  school  education,  and  the  want  of 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  and  others ;  but  perhaps  these  will  suf- 
fice. 

I  am  requested  to  state  my  views  respecting  the  *•  means  and  rem- 
edies necessary  to  ameliorate  the  present  system"  of  common  schools 
in  the  State.  It  seems  to  me,  that  most  of  the  present  defects  in  the 
common  schools  of  our  county  and  State,  have  their  origin  in  the 
general  indiflerence  to  the  importance  of  cpmmon  schools  to  society 
and  to  the  country.  It  is  not  for  want  of  means  or  of  statute 
regulations,  that  good  school  houses  are  not  found  in  our  county 
abundantly  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus ;  it  is  not  for  want 
of  facUitieSy  that  teachers  in  our  county  are  not  thoroughly  qualified 
for  their  duties  ;  it  is  not  for  want  of  legal  powers,  that  scliool  direc- 
tors do  not  employ  a  competent  teacher,  and  render  the  common  school 
a  blessing  to  the  community  ;  nor  is  it  from  a  want  of  funds  from  the 
State,  that  ail  the  children  do  not  regularly  attend  school ;  but  it  is 
from  the  low  estimate  placed  upon  the  importance  of  common  schools 
by  citizens  generally,  and  the  want  of  faith  in  their  capacity  for  im- 
provement, that  such  defects  exist  in  these  schools,  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  what  is  first  needed,  is  the  universal, 
deep,  abiding  conviction  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  common 
schools  to  society  and  to  the  country.  The  poor  and  the  ignorant 
should  feel  that  these  alone  can  afford  to  them,  and  to  their  descend- 
ants, any  adequate  security  for  the  blessings  they  at  present  enjoy, 
and  the  rich  and  the  intelligent  need  to  feel  that  there  is  no  security 
for  any  earthly  treasure,  nor  any  rational  hope  of  substantial  pubhc 
prosperity,  when  the  children  of  the  land  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
m  Ignorance. 

We  need  next  to  understand,  distinctly,  the  kind  of  education 
needed  for  all,  and  the  particular  object  to  which  all  of  our  labors 
and  sacrifices  in  this  department  should  tend.  It  should  be  distinct- 
ly and  universally  understood,  that  such  a  system  of  education,  such 
a  course  of  instruction,  is  needed  for  every  child  in  the  land,  as  will 
fit  him,  first  of  all,  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  man — such 
an  education  as  will  afford  to  society  some  security  that,  when  he 
comes  to  participate  in  its  concerns  —  when  he  comes  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  that  he  is  not  only 
intellectually  well  qualified  for  these,  but  that  he  will,  at  all  times,  on 
all  occasions,  under  all  circumstances,  be  faithful  to  his  convictions. 

And  next  in  importance  :  teachers  are  needed  amply  qualified  for 
their  high  calling.  We  need  such  a  company  of  men  and  women 
to  instruct  all  of  the  children  in  the  land,  as  shall  be  an  honor  to  the 
country  and  an  honor  to  humanity  *- men  and  women  who  can  en- 
gage in  their  employments  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  principal 
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kws  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth,  and  above  all,  that 
they  themselves  should  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  moral  im- 
portance of  th^  labors. 

And  next  we  need  some  general  supervision  of  these  great  inter- 
ests. We  need  some  individual  in  every  county,  perhaps  in  every 
township  of  our  State,  who  shall  devote  all  his  sympathies,  and  all 
of  his  energies,  to  the  interests  of  common  schools  in  the  county  or 
territory  assigned  to  him  —  some  man,  competent  by  talent  and  learn- 
ing, competent  by  energy  of  character,  by  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
purity  of  life,  who  shall  consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  **  loving 
mew,"  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  neglected,  wayward 
children  of  every  cottage  and  cabin,  of  every  street  and  highway,  and 
byway  of  the  land,  be  brought  within  the  influences  of  the  school 
room,  and  there  be  faithfully  trained  to  habits  of  labor  and  discipline, 
to  a  love  of  propriety,  disinterestedness,  and  refinement  —  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  thousands  of  dollars  now  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  children  in  each  county,  shall  be  faithful- 
ly converted,  into  knowledge  and  virtue. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  respectfully  to  say,  that  these  great  inter- 
ests demand  immediate  attention.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  safe,  to  suf- 
fer subjects  of  such  exceeding  interest  to  remain  neglected,  obscured 
and  eclipsed,  after  a  full  conviction  of  their  immense  importance. 
There  are  at  present  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  children  in  the 
State  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  district  school.  In  the  common 
course  of  things,  a  portion  of  these  children  will  attend  the  commou 
school  this  Avinter  for  the  last  time.  They  are  next  spring  to  grad- 
uate^  with  such  honors  as  they  may.  They  are  then  to  go  forth  to 
their  various  callings  and  pursuits — the  son  to  the  field,  to  the 
workshop,  to  the  counting-room —  to  his  place  in  society  as  a  son,  as 
a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man, 
as  a  christian  — with  such  advantages  as  the  district  school  has  af- 
forded him  —  with  his  mind  disciplined  and  stored  with  facts  and 
principles  in  science,  and  that  high  sense  of  duty  which  may  place 
ium  in  position  but  "little  lower  tnan  the  angels,"  always  present  to 
guide  him  and  illuminate  his  pathway ;  or  his  mental  powers  all  ne- 
glected and  undeveloped,  his  mind  grovelling  and  depraved,  and  his 
sense  of  right  and  duty  all  obscured,  perhaps  nearly  obliterated. 
And  the  daughter  must  go  to  her  household  duties  —  to  the  domestic 
fireside  —  to  the  social  circle — to  her  sphere  in  society  as  woman — > 
with  her  fine  perceptions  made  finer  and  clearer,  and  her  delicate 
sensibilities,  and  those  affections  which  are  to  constitute  her  "  strong 
tower  of  strength,"  made  doubly  strong,  doubly  beautiful  and  doubly 
admirable  from  the  careful  culture  they  have  undergone ;  or,  she 
must  go  uncultivated  and  unprepared  K)r  the  noble  destiny  which 
awaited  her,  and  to  which  God  has  ordained  her,  and  learn  to  be 
content  with  a  narrower  sphere,  a  more  limited  influence,  perhaps  a 
more  trying  lot. 

Now,  if  any  thing  can  be  done  for  common  schools — if  there  is 
any  where  any  room  for  improvements,  it  is  important  that  those 
improvements  should  be  made  immediatelyj  that  those  who  are  soon 
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to  become  members  of  society,  may  receive  the  benefits  of  such  im- 
provements. If,  by  individual  effort,  by  united  effort,  by  discussion 
or  by  legislation,  any  reforms  can  be  introduced,  it  is^)f  the  utmost 
importance  to  children,  to  parents  and  to  the  State,  that  such  reforms 
should  be  commenced  immediately,  and  that  we  should  not  wait  the 
next  thousand  years  for  improvements  to  be  introduced,  which  are 
already  within  our  reach. 

It  is  ver}'  sincerely  hoped  therefore,  that  the  efforts  you  are  now 
making  to  collect  facts  and  opinions  from  different  portions  of  the 
State,  will  be  successful,  and  that  the  information  thus  obtained  and 
presented,  will  duly  influence  the  conduct  of  public  men  and  private 
citizens. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  F.  COWDERY, 
Jgent  of  Lake  Co.  Com.  School  Society. 


Back  Numbers. — ^I'he  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  containing  six 
numbers,  can  be  furnished  for  25  cents  each.  Any  person  who  will 
send  the  money  for  four  subscribers  to  the  second  volume,  shall  re- 
ceive the  first,  gratis. 
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The  second  volume  will  be  published  monthly,  in  Columbus,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  pages  octavo. 

The  Journal  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  education 
•—physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral ;  and  especially  to  the  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools  •—  the  better  education  of  teachers  — 
the  elevation  of  the  employment  of  teaching  to  the  rank  it  should 
hold  in  the  conununity  — the  diffusion  of  intelligence  relating  to  the 
best  modes  of  teaching,  to  the  location  and  construction  of  school 
houses,  and  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State  and  in  other 
States  and  countries  ;  it  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  School  Laws  of  gener- 
al interest  which  may  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Postmasters,  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  cir- 
culation. 

Editors  who  give  this  prospectus  one  insertion  and  forward  a  copy 
marked,  will  receive  the  Journal  for  the  year. 

Terms — Single  copies  50  cents ;  seven  copies  $3,00 ;  twelve  cop- 
ies $5,00;  twenty-five  copies,  $10,00;  payments  to  be  made  invar- 
iably in  advance.  Orders  for  the  Journal  may  be  directed,  ••  Ohio 
School  Joumalf  Columbus^  0.,''  or,  (until  the  first  of  March  next,} 
to  A.  D.  Lord,  JRrtlandf  Lake  county^  0. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  chronicle  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
education  in  our  country,  some  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  durir^  its  past  session.  Something  was, 
indeed,  effected,  but  no  generallaw  providing  for  an  efficient  super- 
vision of  schools,  for  the  encouragement  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  or 
ibr  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  education  through* 
out  the  State,  was  secured. 

We  would  not  urge  frequej|l  changes  in  the  school  system  of  the 
State — we  are  no  friends  oVin novation  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  propriety  and  absolute  necessity 
of  a  thorough  supervision  of  Common  Schools  by  a  County  Superin- 
tendent must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  the  practica- 
bility and  utility  of  the  plan  having  been  tested  in  New  York  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  system  has  been 
adopted  with  equal  success  in  Vermont,  (afler  a  full  opportunity  to 
observe  its  beneficial  operation  in  N>.  Y.,)  should  satisfy  every  in- 
telligent person  of  the  desirableness  of,  at  least,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  an  officer  in  every  county  of  the  State. 

The  propriety  of  providing,  at  public  expense,  for  the  education 
of  the  Teachers  of  the  700,000  children  and  youth  of  the  State  can- 
not admit  of  ,a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well  informed  person  who 
will  give  to  the  subject  the  consideration  which  its  importance  merits. 

Of  the  importance  of  having  a  periodical  devoted  to  education 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  and  sent  to  every  school 
district,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak. 

In  compliance  with  numerous  petitions  from  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  the  following  acts  were  passed, 
and  the  question  whether  similar  provisions  shall  hereaf\er  be  made 
for  the  remainder  of  the  State,  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  action 
of  the  counties  named  in  these  respective  enactments. 

AN  ACT 

To  proYide  for  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents  of  Conmon  ScbooU,  and 
defining  their  duties,  in  certain  counties  therein  named. 

Sec.  1.     BeU  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohioj  that  the  county  commfssioners  in  the  counties  of  Ashtabulay 
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Lake,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga  and  Medina,  Delaware,  Knox,  Musking- 
um, Lorain  Portage,  Holmes,  Gallia,  Lawrence,  Champaign,  Trum- 
bull and  Mahoning,  Franklin,  Madison,  Clark,  Hancock,  Licking, 
Seneca,  Sandusky,  Crawford  and  Wyandott  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized,  at  their  June  session  in  each  year,  to  set  apart,  . 
from  any  moneys  in  the  county  treasury  not  otherwise  appropria- 
ted, such  sum  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  payment  of  a  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  common  schools. 

Sec  2.  That  in  case  there  are  no  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the 
county  commissioners,  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  levy  a  tax 
(in  the  usual  manner)  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  preceding 
section. 

Sec  3.  That,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  each 
year,  the  county  auditor  shall  give  notice,  by  publication  for  two 
weeks,  to  the  clerks  of  school  districts  in  the  county,  of  the  action 
of  the  county  commissioners  in  relation  to  the  support  of  a  coun- 
ty superintendent,  and,  in  case  the  said  commissioner^  shall  have 
made  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  county  superintendent,  the 
auditor  shall  at  the  same  time  notify  the  said  clerks  to  nieet  at  the 
fcourt  house  in  said  county,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  said  su- 
perindent,  on  the  first  Friday  of  October. 

Sec.  4.  On  the  said  day  of  election,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoonAhe  said  clerks  shall  appoint 
three  of  their  number  judges  of  the  Action,  who  shall  be  sworn  by 
any  officer  having  authority  to  administer  oaths,  who  shall  receive 
the  votes  of  said  clerks  for  one  person  for  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  said  county,  written  or  printed  on  paper  ;  the  said  elec- 
tion shall  close  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
proceed  to  canvass  the  votes,  declare  the  result,  and  make  immedi- 
ate return  to  the  county  auditor  of  the  proper  county,  who  shall 
give  to  the  successful  candidate  a  certificate  of  his  election,  under 
his  seal  of  office. 

Sec  6.  That  the  said  county  superintendent  shall  bo  ex  officio 
chairman  of  the  board  of  school  examiners,  and  his  signature  be 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  every  certificate  ;  that  he  may,  at  his 
discretion,  renew  the  certificates  of  teachers  who  have  been  per- 
sonally examined  by  the  board,  and  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  the  said  board  of  school  examiners,  annul  the  certificate  of 
any  teacher  who  proves  incompetent  in  respect  to  learning,  ability 
to  teach,  or  moral  character ;  and  teachers  shall  be  examined  and 
certified  free  of  charge. 

Sec  6.  That  the  said  county  superintendent  shall  visit  and  ex- 
amine all  the  common  schools  in  the  county,  and  keep  a  full  record 
of  such  visits  and  examinations  ;  that  he  shall  meet  and  address 
the  people  in  the  several  school  districts  and  townships  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education;  shall  encourage  the  formation  of  township  and 
county  educational  societies,  of  teachers'  associations,  and  promote 
the  dlffiision  of  intelligence  relating  to  the  cause  of  education,  to 
the  end  that  all  children  and  youth  in  his  county,  depending  upon 
common  schools  for  instruction,  may  have  the  best  education  which 
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those  schools  can  be  made  to  iraparty  and  shall  be  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  county  teachers'  institute. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  said  county  superintendent  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  December,  annually,  transmit  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  at  Columbus,  an  abstract  of  the  record 
of  his  examinations  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  together 
with  the  report  heretofore  required  of  the  county  auditor,  by  the 
thirty-first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  common  schools  and  to  create  permanently 
the  office  of  superintendent,"  passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty -eight.  -» 

Sec  8.  That  the  township  superintendent  shall  hereafter,  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  annually,  transmit  to  the 
said  county  superintendent  such  an  abstract  as,  by  the  thirty-first 
section  of  the  act  passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  and  the  third  section  of  the  act  amendatory 
thereto,  passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty- two,  the  said  township  superintendent  was  required  to  trans- 
mit to  the  county  auditor. 

Sec,  9.  The  provisions  of  all  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.  • 

February  8,  1847. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  act,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is 
nothing  obligatory  in  its  provisions.  It  is  left  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners to  decide,  w.hether  or  not  to  appropriate  or  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  office.  It  is,  there- 
fore, for  the  friends  of  education — ^for  the  people — to  decide  wheth- 
er this  office  shall  be  created.  It  is  for  them  to  decide,  whether  the 
plan  of  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  Common  Schools,  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  New  York  and  Vermont,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  education  in  evefy  State 
in  the  Union,  the  plan  which  can  unquestionably  do  more  for  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  our  schools,  than  any  other  measure, 
nay,  than  all  other  measures  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  school  system  can  accomplish,  without  this-r-it  is  for  the  people 
to  say,  whether  this  plan  shall  be  adopted  or  not.  The  people  of 
these  counties  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  an  example  for  all 
the  other  counties  in  the  State  ;  of  showing,  by  their  prompt  and 
energetic  action  in  the  present  case,  that  they  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  universal  education,  and  of  Common  Schools,  as  the 
means  of  securing  it— of  proving  that  they  feel  that  an  intelligent 
supervision  of  any  important  enterprise,  is  an  indispensable  requi- 
site for  success,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  place  their  schools  on 
an  equal  footing  with  pecuniary  enterprises. 

Let  County  Conventions  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  investigating  every  thing  connected  with  the  office  contempla- 
ted in  this  act-  Let  the  people  of  every  town  be  addressed  on  this 
subject,  and  let  meetings  be  held  in  every  district  and  neighbor- 
hood, for  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  political  or  other  question  now 
agitating  the  public  mind,  not  even  the  question  of  the  continuance 
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or  su pension  of  the  Mexican  war,  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  these  counties,  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  aye,  and  of  all  the 
free  States  west  of  us,  as  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  in  these 
twenty-five  counties,  on  this  subject. 

To  the  people  of  these  counties,  it  is  a  question  of  no  less  impor- 
tance than  the  judicious  expenditure  of  $85,000  of  public  money, 
(which,  by  the  amounts  raised  in  the  counties,  will  be  increased  to 
one  hundred,  or  one  huudred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,)  and  the 
proper  education  of  the  200,000  children  and  youth  enumerated  in 
those  counties,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  system,  and 
having  now  a  claim,  pot  only  upon  their  parents  and  the  school  di- 
rectors of  their  resp;6ctive  districts,  but  upon  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  people  of  the  county,  for  the  best  education  which,  with 
the  funds  now  given  for  ihe  purpose,  the  existing  school  system, 
administered  with  all  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  past  and  the  present,  can  possibly  afibrd  them. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  youth  are  rapidly  rising  up 
around  us,  to  assert  their  claim.  Let  these  twenty-five  counties, 
constituting  nearly  one  third  part  of  the  State,  do  their  duty  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  but  few  years  will 
elapse,  before  the  school  system,  and  the  schoole  of  Ohio,  shall  vie 
with  those  of  any  other  State  or  nation  on  the  globe. 

Will  the  friends  of  education  in  each  of  these  counties  take  this 
subject  in  hand,  and  present  it  in  its  proper  light  to  the  Commis- 
Bionersl  Will  Teachers  do  their  duty?  Will  every  school  ofH^ 
cer  and  every  citizen,  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  decision  of 
the  question  now  at  issue  1 


AN  ACT 
To  encourage  Teachera'  Institntes. 
Wherbas,  it  is  represented  that,  in  several  counties,  associations 
of  teachers  of  common  schools,  called  Teachers'  Institutes,  have 
been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement in  their  profession,  which,  it  is  represented,  have  al- 
ready accomplished  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common 
school  instruction  in  their  respective  counties ;  therefore,  in  order 
to  encourage  such  associations,  and  thus  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio^  That  in  the  several  counties  mentioned  in  the  fiflh  section,  in 
which  such  associations  now  exist,  or  in  which  such  associations 
shall  be  hereafler  formed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  said  counties  to  appropriate  the  annual  avails,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  the  act 
passed  March  nineteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  entitled  "  an  act  declaratory  of,  and  amendatory  to,  an  act 
entitled  '  an  act  providing  for  the  distribution  and  investment  of  this 
State's  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue,* "  passed  March  twenty- 
eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  such  associations. 
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Sec.  2.  The  moneys  so  appropriated,  shall,  upon  the  order  of 
the  county  Auditor,  be  paid  over  to  and  expended  by  the  board  of 
school  examiners  of  the  proper  county ;  the  one-half,  thereof,  at 
least,  to  the  payment  of  suitable  persons  as  instructors  and  lectu- 
turers  to  such  associations,  and  the  balance  to  the  purchase  and 
support  of  a  suitable  common  school  library,  for  the  use  of  such 
associations. 

Sec.  3.  Every  teacher  of  common  schools  of  the  county,  and 
every  person  of  the  county  intending  to  become  a  teacher  of  com- 
mon schools  within  the  next  twelve  months,  shall  have  the  right, 
without  charge  for  instruction,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  enjoy  all  their  benefits. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  county  boards  of  school 
examiners,  in  the  several  counties  mentioned  in  the  fif\h  section,  to 
report,  annually,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  during  the  month  of 
December,  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  examined  by 
them  during  the  year,  the  number  of  certificates  given,  how  many 
authorized  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  only ; 
and  when  money  shall  have  been  received  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
they  shall  also  report  how  it  has  been  expended,  and  with  what  re- 
sults. 

Sec  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  only  in  the  counties  of  Ash- 
tabula, Lake,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Lorain,  Medina,  Trumbull, 
Portage,  Summit,  and  Delaware. 

February  8,  1847. 

The  enactment,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  first  section  of 
the  above  act,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Fund  Commissioners  of  each  county  shall  have  power 
hereafter,  to  retain  the  net  annual  income  of  the  State  deposite  in 
their  hands,  except  the  five  per  centum  thereon  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  State  School  fund,  and  to  invest  the  same 
in  profitable  stocks  or  mortgages,  and  to  fund,  annually,  to  dividends 
and  interests  of  the  investments  so  made  to  accumulate  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  Schools,  or  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  or  for  the  building  of  academies  in  their  coun- 
ties." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fund  of  not  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  income  of  the  surplus  revepue  apportioned  to  these  counties, 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  act. 

out  in  many  of  these  counties  this  revenue  is  loaned  at  an  inter- 
est of  seven  per  cent,,  so  that  the  income  will  be  much  greater  than 
that  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  portion  of  the  revenue  given  to 
Franklin  co.,  for  example,  is  $36,838,  and  the  income  at  one  per 
cent,  would  be  $368  38,  but  the  amount  which  actually  accrues, 
over  the  "^w  jtt.  c/."  named  above,  is  $526  61.  It  is  probable  there 
is  hardly  a  single  county  in  which  the  sum  provided  by  this  act  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  Teachers'  Institute,  two,  three  or  four 
weeks,  beside  allowing  $26,  $60  or  $100  for  a  Teachers*  Library^ 
and  in  some  of  the  counties  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  do  this  and 
still  leave  $200,  $300,  or  $400  for  the  support  of  a  County  Super- 
intendent* 
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The  following  table  shows  the  sum  apportioned  to  each  county 
included  in  the  act,  and  the  sum  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
Teachers'  Institutes,  &c.,  provided  the  fund  bears  an  interest  of 
nx  per  cent.  only. 

County.                                           Surplui  Rerenue.  Income  nt  one  pr.  ct. 

Ashtabula -  $33,797  67  $337  97 

Cuyahoga --     49,866  94  498  66 

Delaware 26,678  81  266  78 

Erie    - 16,492  35  154  92 

Geauga -.     44,384  19  443  84 

Lake _ --     18,144  83  181  44 

Lorain    26,489  62  264  89 

Medina  _. 29,039  22  290  39 

Portage 63,833  74  538  33 

Summit 29,330  02  293  30 

Trumbull 57,438  37  674  38 


[For  the  Ohio  School  Journal.] 

ELEMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

All  government  lies  in  the  necessity  of  restraint,  over  the  subjects 
governed;  and  the  nature  and  power  of  such  restraint  should  cor- 
respond to  the  nature  and  power  of  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

The  complexity  of  any  system  of  government  (originating  as 
government  does,  in  the  wants  of  the  governed,)  must,  in  a  degree, 
correspond  with  the  interests  which  it  is  called  upon  to  protect,  and 
the  privileges  it  grants.  A  form  of  government  protecting  but  one 
interest,  or  granting  but  one  privilege,  is  plainly  less  complex,  and 
much  easier  of  administration,  than  one  where  the  interests  and 
privileges  are  more  numerous  and  exalted. 

But,  however  complicated  in  itself,  or  difficult  of  administration, 
any  plan  of  government  may  be,  a  brief  analysis  will  show  it  to  be 
a  creature  of  but  very  few  elements. 

The  substantial  elements  of  school  government  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, reducible  to  two  ;  and  we  now  propose  hastily  to  notice  them— 
their  nature,  relation,  and  mutual  bearing,  together  with  some  of 
the  most  approved  motives  for  securing  their  incorporation  into  eve- 
ry system  of  school  government. 

The  elements  referred  to  are  obedience  and  order.  There  is 
seemingly  an  almost  necessary  connection  between  the  two ;  so 
much  so,  at  least,  that  if  the  one  is  secured  the  other  is  maintain- 
ed. Or,  to  be  more  explicit,  if  a  school  is  obedient,  it  would  like- 
wise be  orderly.  This,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  follow ;  for,  though 
we  are  now  considering  order  as  an  element,  it  is  in  reality  com- 
pound in  its  nature.  To  use  the  language  of  Chemistry,  it  is  a 
"  compound  radical,"  whose  intrinsic  elements  are  method  and  Aar- 
mony. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  practical  educa- 
tor, arid,  indeed,  addresses  itself  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  inex- 
perienced, that  the  most  willing  submission  to  authority  (and  this 
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is  a  summary  of  obedience,)  may  be  secured,  while  every  thing  re* 
sembliug  method  and  harmony  are  totally  absent.  It  is,  the  re  fore, 
conclusive  to  us*  that,  as  elements  of  school  government,  they  do 
not  sustain  that  necessary  connection  (though  acknowledged  to  be 
intimate)  which  is  at  first  apparent.  In  a  word,  our  meaning  is 
this,  that  oiedience  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  prevailing  order; 
but  genuine  order  does  presuppose  the  reign  of  willing  and  unre« 
served  submission. 

We  have  thus  hastily  noticed  the  nature  and  connection  of  these 
elements,  preparatory  to  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the  fact, 
that  much  error,  in  practice,  has  sprung  from  an  unfounded  belief 
in  their  necessary  connection  and  almost  absolute  identity.  We 
believe  that  it  is  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  old  plans  of  school 
discipline  were  most  deeply  in  error.  In  days  past-,  when  the  rod 
alone  was  the  reigning  motive  to  submission,  and  none  could  bo 
persuaded  that  its  absence  was  compatible  with  sound  discipline  ; 
when  stern  tyranny  held  in  awe  the  inmates  of  the  school  house, 
then  was  this  slavish  and  forced  obedience  looked  upon  as  the  sure 
guaranty  and  indisputable  evidence  of  perfect  order.  But,  in  fact« 
no  genuine  order  may  have  existed  here  ;  such  as  recognizes  sound 
method  and  uninterrupted  harmony.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  in- 
sure the  element  of  order  in  school  discipline,  that  the  harsh  and 
tyrannical  mandates  of  some  old,  superannuated  schoolmaster, 
should  be  obeyed.  It  is  not  enough,,  if  we  would  profit  by  all  that 
method  promises,  that  implicit  obedience  be  observed,  and  expect 
that  existing  order  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  teacher,  or 
one  in  authority. 

But,  leaving  the  nature  and  relation  of  these  elements,  we  pro* 
ceed  to  remark,  that  without  there  being  a  necessary  connection, 
there  is,  most  assuredly,  an  intimate  relation  and  highly  important 
bearing  between  them.  As  elements  of  all  sound  and  wholesome 
school  discipline,  they  constitute  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  its  e&.« 
istence,  and  run  parallel  with  it,  through  all  its  operations. 

It  is  supposed  that  not  a  sentence  need  be  written  to  establish 
the  necessity  of  order  and  obedience,  in  their  widest  sense  and  ful- 
lest force,  wherever  and  whenever  children  are  to  be  educated. 

Then  follows  the  inquiry  concerning  the  most  aj)])roved  motives 
for  maintaining  them. 

First  of  all»  is  love.  It  was  said  by  an  ancient  father,  "  love 
your  people  and  you  may  say  any  thing  to  them" — and  the  old  fa- 
ther would  have  uttered  equally  as  much  truth  if  he  had  said, 
teachers  love  your  pupils,  and  the  work  of  discipline  is  easy  and 
effectual.  Besides,  there  is  not  in  the  school  house  or  out  of  it,  so 
silent  and  yet  so  constraining  a  motive,  as  the  constant  manifesta- 
tion of  this  affection.  If  one  mind  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  another, 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  equal  the  moral  power  of  love.  Its  ex- 
ercise, with  all  that  long  train  of  natural  offspring,  such  as  gentle- 
ness, benevolence,  kindness,  and  forbearance,  constitute  an  array 
of  moral  motives  too  constraining  for  resistance.  It  is  not  in  the 
human  heart,  unless  shamefully  depraved,  when  all  these  motives 
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in  the  whole  community,  a  new  interest  in  Common  Schools  has 
been  awakened,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase  both  in  the  aggregate 
and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  them;  for,  while  in  1840, 
fourteen-fiileenths  of  all  who  were  attending  any  Schools  or  Sem- 
inaries whatever,  were  found  in  the  Common  Schools — in  1845,  the 
proportion  was  twenty-six-twenty-sevenths.  This  is  no  faint  praise 
of  the  plan  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
these  results — ^when  it  is  remembered  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
School  System  of  that  State,  in  1815,  not  more  than  dye  or  six  years 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  did  not  exceed  the  whole  number  enumerated  as  of 
school  age — while  in  our  own  State,  but  little  more  than  half  of 
those  enumerated,  receive  instruction  during  any  portion  of  the 
year. 

The  duties  of  County  Superintendents,  are  perhaps  described 
with  sufficient  plainness,  in  the  act  authorizing  their  appointment ; 
but,  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  person  who  has  not  witnessed  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  employment  of  such  an  officer,  can  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  office,  or  of  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  adoptidn  of  the  plan  in  our  State. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  only  objections  to  the  creation  of 
the  office,  which  can  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  of 
any  county,  are  the  propriety  of  incurring- the  expense,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  the  proper  men  to  discharge  its  duties. 

Of  the  first  of  these  only,  we  propose  to  speak  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  it  is  led  for  the  Commissioners 
to  appropriate  any  sum  they  may  think  proper  for  this  purpose; 
they  may  decide  to  set  apart  §400,  $500,  or  more,  for  the  payment 
of  a  Superintendent,  whose  whole  time  and  attention  shall  be  devo- 
ted to  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  they  may  appropriate  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  employ  him  only  half  the  year,  or  even  for  two  or  three 
months  during  the  winter,  and  one  or  two  months  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

That  it  would  be  economy  for  any  county  receiving  from  the  State 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  dollars  per  year,  for  school  pur- 

Eoses,  and  expending  in  addition  an  equal  or  greater  sum,  for  school 
ouses,  fueU  books,  the  board  of  Teachers,  &c,  to  employ  a  compe- 
tent person  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  all  this  money,  no 
intelligent  business  man  can  doubt,  even  though  the  salary  of  that 
agent  were  to  be  raised  by  an  additional  tax  on  the  people  of  the 
county.  But  we  believe  that  there  is,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners, in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  a  fund  arising  from 
the  inconie  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  nearly,  if  not  quite  sufficient, 
to  sustain  a  County  Superintendent  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

And,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  deposite  from  which  this 
income  is  derived,  was  not  obtained  by  a  tax  on  the  people  of  the 
several  counties;  and,  although  the  income  from  it,  may  have  been 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  the  taxes  in  the  county, 
still  the  people  will  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  if  the  Commis- 
sioneta  should  now  decide  to  appropriate,  for  the  benefit  of  Ck)m« 
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mon  Schools,  the  balance  of  this  income,  five  per  cent,  of  which 
has  from  the  first  been  given  to  them,  and  the  whole  of  which 
ought,  doubtless,  to  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  same  noble  purpose. 

To  show  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  in  the  counties 
referred  to,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  now  at  stake,  the 
succeeding  table  has  been  prepared,  and  we  respectfully  commend 
this  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  Commis- 
sioners to  whom  this  is  addressed,  trusting  that  their  action  in  the 
premises  will  be  such  as  shall  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  friends  pf 
education  in  our  own  and  other  States — such  as  they  and  their  pos- 
terity, to  the  latest  time,  may  approve.  And,  we  would  also  re- 
mind them,  that  should  any  considerable  portion  of  their  number  ^ 
neglect  .to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  for  im- 
proving their  schools,  it  may  be  long  before  the  Legislature  can  be 
induced  to  do  any  thing  more  for  the  better  administration  of  oar 
School  System. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
enumerated  in  the«  counties  named  in  the  act,  the  aggregate  number 
of  whole  and  fractional  districts,  the  amount  of  public  money  for 
school  purposes,  apportioned  to  each  for  the  present  year,  with  the 
portion  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  the  income  of  the  same  at  on« 
per  cent. 


AibtabnU  . . 

Clark    

Crawfoid... 
Cayahoga . . 
Delaware  .. 
Franklin  ... 
Oeanga  • .  • . 
Hancock  • .  • 
Holmei . . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence .  • 
Licking  .  • .  • 
Loratn  . . . .  • 
Madison.... 
Mahoning  • . 
Medina  .... 
Portage  .... 
Saodaiky  . . 
Seneca. .... 
Sammit .  •  • . 
Trnmbnll  .. 
Wyandott . . 


No.  Youth.  mflt*8. 


Totala 1218,669 


104»7 

7,911 

7,885 

7,472 

13,668 

12,153 

11,468 

7,112 

6,072 

8,897 

13,761 

6,608 

5,254 

16,616 

8,859 

4,303 

9*640 

9,157 

9,981 

5,867 

10,170 

10,660 

12,144 

3,780 


Toac*!!. 


206' 
107 
47 
105t 
179 
216 
1771 
175 
133 
138 
242 
112 
190t 


130 
87 
154 
183 
212 
125 
158 
155 
190 
65 


fleluMl  FuBda. 


$3,740  31 
3,310  98 
3,483  12 
3,542  00 
4,957  53 
4,389  47 
4,24910 
2,563  38 
2,180  01 
3,446  47 
4,916  72 
2,037  06 
1,615  16 
5,948  64 
3,217  96 
1,689  22 
3,936  39 
3,326  21 
3,625  52 
1,860  88 
3,919  94 
4,334  30 
4,411  28 
1,184  57 


flurplaf  Sot. 


$33,79767 
254^13 
27,093  72 
15,974  96 
49,866  94 
25,678  71 
36,838  24 
44,384  19 
11,707  17 
20,768  76 
35,100  79 
18,144  83 
11,967  72 
56,812  08 
25,489  62 
14,115  34 


29,039  22 
53,833  74 
15,959  77 
23,817  55 
29,330  02 
57,438  37 
B 


4,800  $81,906 16    $662,425  54    $6,624  85 


$387  97 
25266 

270  93 
159  74 
498  66 
256  78 
368  38 
443  84 
117  07 
207  68 
35100 
18144 
119  67 
56812 
254  89 
168  02 


538  33 
159  69 
238  17 
293  30 
574  38 
I 


•  Ai  reported  in  1838.    t  Aa  reported  in  184S.    t  Aa  reported  in  1845. 

I  These  coonties  hare  not  lecciYed  any  ippottiottmeDt  from  the  muphia  lefenve. 
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Mr.  MANN'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

We  commence  in  this  number,  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  above 
named  document,  to  which  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  is 
invited. 

In  1647,  -when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost  bu- 
ried in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  the  Colony 
of  MassJEichusetts;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  souls;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people  were 
small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsistence 
scanty  and  homely;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colonial 
estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inventory 
of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the  fierce 
eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defence  or  succor  was  at  hand;  it 
was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance  ;  amid  all  their  toils,  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors ;  amid  all  their 
perils,  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find  the 
time  and  the  meai^s  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  practice. 
Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  God  and  to 
posterity.  For  the  one,  they  built  the  church  ;  for  the  other,  they 
opened  the  school.  Religion  and  Knowledge  I— two  attributes  of 
the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  .truth,  the  only  one 
on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely  founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  pre-existing  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era.  As  a  theory,  it 
could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of 
argument  and  experience,  than  was  ever  marshalled  against  any 
other  opinion  of  human  origin^  But  time  has  ratified  its  sound- 
ness. Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  cour* 
ageous,  as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those 
grand  mental  and  moral  experiments,  whose  efiects  cannot  be  de- 
termined in  a  single  Mieration.  But  now,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation 
from  its  founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God 
and  man,  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  1  The  sincerity  of  our  grat- 
itude must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what 
they  established.  The  gratitude  of  tne  lips  only  is  an  unholy  of- 
fering. 

In  surveying  our  vast  country— the  rich  savannas  of  the  South, 
and  the  almost  interminable  prairies  of  the  West — that  great  valley, 
where,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  set  down  together,  they 
oould  find  ample  subsistence — ^the  ejaculation  involuntarily  bursts 
forth,  *'  Wet  werb  they  not  coLomzED  by  men  ukb  tmb  Pil(»rim 
Fathers  !" — and,  as  we  reflect  how  different  would  have  been  the 
fortunes  of  this  nation,  had  those  States,  already  so  numerous,  and 
still  extending,  circle  beyond  circle,  been  founded  by  men  of  hight 
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heroic,  Puritan  mould ;  how  difTerent  in  the  eye  of  a  Hghteou« 
Heaven,  how  different  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all 
contempoTary  nations,  how  different  in  the  fortunes  of  that  vast 
procession  of  the  generations  which  are  yet  to  rise  up  over  all  those 
wide  expanses,  and  to  follow  each  other  to  the  end  of  time ;  as  we 
reflect. upon  these  things,  it  seems  almost  pious  to  repine  at  the 
ways  of  Providence ;  resignation  becomes  laborious,  and  we  are 
forced  to  choke  down  our  murmurings  at  the  will  of  Heaven !  Is 
it  the  solution  of  this  deep  mystery,  that  our  ancestors  did  as  much 
in  their  time,  as  it  is  ever  given  to  one  generation  of  men  to  accom- 
plish, and  have  left  to  us  and  to  our  descendants  the  completion  of 
the  glorious  work  they  began  ? 

The  alleged  ground  upon  which  the  founders  of  our  Free  School 
system  proceeded,  when  adopting  it,  did  not  embrace  the  whole  ar* 
gument  by  which  it  may  be  defended.  Their  insight  was  better 
than  their  reason*  They  assumed  a  ground,  indeed,  satisfactory 
and  convincing  to  Protestants;  but,  at  that  time,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  Christendom  was  Protestant,  and  even  now  only  a  minority 
of  it  is  so.  The  very  ground  on  which  our  Free  Schools  were 
founded,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  only  one,  would  be  a  reason  with 
half  of  Christendom,  at  the  present  time,  for  their  immediate  aboli- 
tion; 

In  later  times,  and  since  the  achievement  of  American  Indepen"- 
deoce,  the  universal  and  ever-repeated  argument  in  favor  of  Free 
Schools  has  been,  that  the  general  intelligence  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  diffusing,  and  which  can  be  imparted  by  no  other  human  in^ 
Btrumentality,  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  a  republican 
government.  This  argument,  it  is  obvious,  assumes,  as  a  postular 
turn,  the  superiority  of  a  republican  overall  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  a  people,  we  religiously  believe  in  the  soundness, 
both  of  the  assumption,  and  of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  But 
if  this  be  all,  then  a  sincere  monarchist,  a  defender  of  arbitrary 
power,  or  a  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  would  oppose  Free 
Schools,  for  the  identical  reasons  We  offer  in  their  behalf.  A  per- 
fect demonstration  of  our  doctrine,  that  Free  Schools  are  the  only 
basis  of  republican  institutions,  would  be  the  perfection  of  reasoning 
to  his  mind,  that  they  should  be  immediately  exterminated. 

Admitting,  nay  claiming  for  ourselves,  the  substantial  justness 
and  soundness  of  the  genial  grounds  on  which  our  system  was  ori- 
ginally established,  and  has  since  been  been  maintained ;  yet  it  m 
most  obvious  that,  unless  some  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
principle  can  be  found,  the  system  of  Free  Schools  will  be  repudia- 
ted by  whole  nations  as  impolitic  and  dangerous ;  and,  even  among 
ourselves,  all  who  deny  our  premises  will,*  of  course,  set  at  nought 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 

Again ;  the  expediency  of  Free  Schools  is  sometimes  advocated 
on  grounds  of  Political  Economy.  An  educated  people  is  a  more  in- 
dustrious and  productive  people.  Knowledge  and  abundance  sus- 
tain to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Intelligence  is 
a  primary  ingredient  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations*    Where  this  does 
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not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  iaventory,  the  items  in  a  nation's  valu* 
ation  will  be  few^  and  the  sum  at  the  foot  of  the  column  insignificant. 

The  moralist,  too,  takes  up  the  argument  of  the  economist.  He 
demonst  raters  that  vice  and  crime  are  not  only  prodigals  and  spend- 
thrifls  of  their  own,  but  defrauders  and  plunderers  of  the  means  of 
others ;  that  they  would  seize  upon  all  the  gains  of  honest  industry, 
and  exhaust  the  bounties  of  Heaven  itself,  without  satiating  their 
rapacity  for  new  means  of  indulgence ;  and  that  oflen,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  whole  generations  might  have  been  trained  to 
industry  and  virtue  by  the  wealth  which  one  enemy  to  his  race  has 
destroyed. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  views  have  been  presented  a  thou- 
sand times,  with  irrefutable  logic,  and  with  a  divine  eloquence  of 
truth  which  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  combined  stolidity  and 
depravity  could  resist,  there  is  not  at  the  present  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  England,  and  a  few  small  localities  elsewhere,  a 
State  or  a  community  in  Christendom,  which  maintains  a  system  of 
Free  Schools  for  the  education  of  its  children.  Even  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  all  its  noble  endowments,  the  Schools  are  not 
Free. 

I  believe  that  this  amazing  dereliction  from  duty,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  originates  more  in  ihe  false  notions  which  men  enter- 
tain respecting  the  nature  oftheh  right  to  property,  than  in  any  thing 
else.  In  the  district  school  meeting,  in  the  town  meeting,  in  legis- 
lative halls,  everywhere,  the  advocates  for  a  more  generous  educa- 
tion, could  carry  their  respective  audiences  with  them  in  behalf  of 
increased  privileges  for  our  children,  were  it  not  instinctively  fore- 
'  seen  that  increased  privileges  must  be  followed  by  increased  taxa- 
tion. Against  this  obstacle  argument  falls  dead.  The  rich  man, 
who  has  no  children,  declares  it  to  be  an  invasion  of  his  rights  of 
property  to  exact  a  contribution  from  him  to  educate  the  children  of 
his  neighbor.  The  man  who  has  reared  and  educated  a  family  of 
children,  denounces  it  as  a  double  tax,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  as* 
aist  in  educating  the  children  of  others  also;  or,  if  he  has  reared 
his  own  children,  without  educating  them,  he  thinks  it  peculiarly 
oppressive  to  be  obliged  to  do  for  others,  what  he  refrained  from  do- 
ing even  for  hinnelf.  Another,  having  children,  but  disdaining  to 
educate  them  with  the  common  mass,  withdraws  them  from  the 
Public  School,  puts  them  under  what  he  calls  "selecter  influences," 
and  then  thinks  it  a  grievance  to  be  obliged  to  support  a  school 
which  he  contemns.  Or  if  these  different  parties  so  far  yield  to  the 
force  of  traditionary  sentiment  and  usage,  and  to  the  public  opin- 
ion around  them,  as  to  consent  to  do  something  for  the  cause,  they 
soon  reach  the  limit  of  expense  where  their  admitted  obligation,  or 
their  alleged  charity,  terminates. 

It  seems  not  irrelevant,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  man's  right  to  the  property  he  possesses,  and 
to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  question,  whether  any  man  has 
such  an  indefeasible  title  to  his  estates,  or  such  an  absolute  owner 
ship  of  them,  as  renders  it  unjust  in  the  government  to  assess  upon 
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him  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  educating  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity, up  to  such  a  point  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under 
which  he  lives,  and  the  well-being  of  society  require. 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great,  immutable  principle  of  natu- 
ral law,  or  natural  ethics — a  principle  antecedent  to  all  human  in- 
stitutions^ and  incapable  of  being  abrogated  by  any  ordinances  of 
man — a  principle  of  divine  origin,  clearly  legible  m  the  ways  of 
Providence  as  those  ways  are  manifested  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  race — which  proves  the  absolute  right  of  eve- 
ry human  being  that  comes  into  the  world,  to  an  education;  and 
which,  of  course,  proves  the  correlative  duty  of  every  government 
to  see  that  the  means  of  that  education  are  provided  for  all. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  natural  law— that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  education  to  be  provided  for  all,  at 
the  public  expense — some  differences  of  opinion  may  fairly  exist, 
under  different  political  organizations ;  but  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  clear  that  the  minimum  of  this  education  can' 
never  be  less  than  such  as  is  sufficient  to  qualify  each  citizen  for 
the  civil  and  social  duties  he  will  be  called  to  discharge;  such  an 
education  as  teaches  the  individual  the  great  laws  of  bodily  health ; 
as  qualifies  for  the  fulfilment  of  parental  duties  ;  as  is  indispensable 
for  the  civil  functions  of  a  witness  or  a  juror;  as  is  necessary  for 
the  voter  in  municipal  aflTairs ;  and,  finally,  for  the  faithful  and 
conscientl^ous  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  the 
inheritor  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  great  republic. 

The  will  of  God,  as  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  in  the  relations  which  he  has  established  among  men,  pla- 
ces the  right  of  every  child  that  is  born  into  the  world  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  education  aa  will  enable  him,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  will 
predispose  him,  to  perform  all  domestic,  social,  civil  and  moral  du- 
ties, upon  the  same  clear  ground  of  natural  law  and  equity,  as  it 
places  a  child's  right,  upon  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  to  distend 
his  lungs  with  a  portion  of  the  common  air,  or  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  comnwn'  light,  or  to  receive  that  shelter,  protection  and  nour- 
ishment, which  are  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  his  bodily  ex- 
istence. And  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  wrong  or  a  hardship,  to  de- 
mand of  the  possessors  of  property  their  respective  shares  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  divinely-ordained  work,  that  they  themselves  are 
guilty  of  the  most  far-reaching  injustice,  who  seek  to  resist  or  to 
evade  the  contribution.  The  complainers  are  the  wrong-doers. 
The  cry,  "  Stop  thief,"  comes  from  the  thief  himself. 

To  any  one  who  looks  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  primary  and  natural  elements  or  ingredients  of  all 
property,  consist  in  the  riches  of  the  soil,  in  the  treasures  of  the  sea, 
in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  fertilizing  clouds  and 
streams  and  dews,  in  the  winds,  and  in  the  chemical  and  vegetative 
agencies  of  nature.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  all  that  we  call  prop* 
erly,  all  that  makes  up  the  valuation  or  inventory  of  a  nation's  cap- 
ital, was  prepared  at  the  creation,  and  was  laid  up  of  old  in  the  ca- 
pacious store-houses  of  nature.    For  every  unit  that  a  man  earns 
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.)>y  his  own  toil  or  skill,  he  receives  hundreds  and  thousands,  with- 
out cost  and  without  recompense,  from  the  All-bountiful  Giver.  A 
proud  mortal,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  luxuriant  wheat-fields  or 
cotton-plantations,  may  arrogantly  call  them  his  own ;  yet  what 
barren  wastes  would  they  be,  did  not  heaven  send  down  upon  them 
its  dews  and  its  rains,  its  warmth  and  its  light ;  and  sustain,  for  their 
growth  and  ripening,  the  grateful  vicissitude  of  the  seasons  ?  It  is 
said,  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  very  substance  of 
some  of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture  are  not  taken  from  the 
earth,  but  are  absorbed  from  the  air  ;  so  that  these  productions  may 
more  properly  be  called  fruits  of  the  atmosphere  than  of  the  soil. 
Who  prepares  this  elemental  wealth  ;  who  scatters  it,  like  a  sower, 
through  alKthe  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sends  the  richly« 
freighted  winds,  as. His  messengers,  to  bear  to  each  leaf  in  the  for- 
est, and  to  each  blade  in  the  cultivated  field,  the  nourishment  which 
their  infinitely-varied  needs  demand  ?  Aided  by  machinery,  a  sin- 
gle manufacturer  performs  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men.  Yet  what 
could  he  accomplish  without  the  weight  of  the  waters  which  God 
causes  ceaselessly  to  flow ;  or  without  those  gigantic  forces  which 
,He  has  given  to  steam  1  And  how  would  the  commerce  of  the 
world  be  carried  on,  were  it  not  for  those  great  laws  of  nature — of 
electricity,  of  condensation  and  of  rarefaction — that  give  birth  to  the 
winds,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  not  in  obe- 
dience to  any  power  of  man,  forever  traverse  the  earth,  and  offer 
themselves  as  an  unchartered  medium  for  interchanging  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  the  zones?  These  few  references  show  how  vast  a 
proportion  of  all  the  wealth  which  men  presumptuously  call  their 
own,  because  they  claim  to  have  earned  it,  is  poured  into  their  lap, 
unasked  and  unthanked  for,  by  the  Being,  so  mfinitely  gracious  in 
his  physical,  as  well  as  in  his  moral  bestowments. 

But,  for  whose  subsistence  and  benefit,  were  these  exhaustless 
treasuries  of  wealth  created  1  Surely  not  for  any  one  man,  nor  for 
any  one  generation ;  but  for  the  subsistence  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
race,  fVom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  They  were  not  crea- 
ted for  Adam  alone,  nor  for  Noah  alone,  nor  for  the  first  discoverers 
or  colonists  who  may  have  found  or  have  peopled  any  part  of  the 
earth's  ample  domain.  No  !  They  were  created  for  the  race,  col- 
lectively, but  to  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  succession,  as  the  gen^* 
erations,  one  after  another,  should  come  into  existence ;  equal  rights, 
with  a  successive  enjoyment  of  them !  If  we  consider  the  earth  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  as  one  great  habitation  or  domain,  then  each 
feneration,  subject  to  certain  modifications  for  the  encouragement 
of  industry  and  frugality — which  modifications  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  specify — has  only  a  life-lease  in  them.  There  are  certain 
reasonable  regulations  in  regard  to  the  out-going  and  the  incoming 
tenants — regulation-  which  allow  to  the  out-going  generations  a 
brief  control  over  their  property  after  they  are  called  upon  to  leave 
it,  and  which  also  allow  the  incoming  generations  to  anticipate  a  little 
their  full  right  of  possession.  But.  subject  to  these  regulations,  na- 
ture ordains  a  perpetual  entail  and  transfer,  from  one  generation  to 
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anothert  of  all  property  in  the  great,  substantive,  enduring  elements 
of  wealth — in  the  soil ;  in  metals  and  minerals ;  in  precious  stones, 
and  in  more  precious  coal,  and  iron,  and  granite  ;  in  the  waters  and 
winds  and  sun  ;  and  no  one  man,  nor  any  one  generation  of  men, 
has  any  such  title  to,  or  ownership  in,  these  ingredients  and  sub- 
stantials  of  all  wealth,  that  his  right  is  invaded  when  a  portion  of 
them  is  taken  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

This  great  principle  of  natural  law,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  unstable  elements,  in  regard  to  which  the 
property  of  each  individual  is  strongly  qualified  in  relation  to  his 
contemporaries,  even  while  he  has  the  acknowledged  right  of  pos- 
session.  Take  the  streams  of  water,  or  the  wind,  for  example.  A 
stream,  as  it  descends  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth,  is  succesively 
the  property  of  all  those  through  whose  land  it  passes.  My  neigti- 
bor  who  lives  above  me  owned  it  yesterday,  while  it  was  passing 
through  his  lands ;  I  own  it  to-day,  while  it  is  descending  through 
mine,  and  the  contiguous  proprietor  below  will  own  it  to-morrow, 
while  it  is  flowing  through  his,  as  it  passes  onward  to  the  next. 
But  the  rights  of  the  successive  owners  are  not  absolute  and  un« 
qualified.  They  are  limited  by  the  rights  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  the  subsequent  possession  and  use.  While  a  stream  is  passing 
through  my  lands,  I  may  not  corrupt  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  offensive 
or  valueless  to  the  adjoining  proprietor  below.  I  may  not  stop  it 
in  its  downward  course,  nor  divert  it  into  any  other  direction  so 
that  it  shall  leave  his  channel  dry.  I  may  lawfully  use  it  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  for  agriculture,  as  in  irrigating  lands  or  watering  cat- 
tle; for  manufactures,  as  in  turning  wheels,  &c. ;  but,  in  all  my 
uses  of  it,  I  must  pay  regard  to  the  rights  of  my  neighbors  lower 
down.  So  no  two  proprietors,  nor  any  half  dozen  proprietors,  by 
conspiring  tofi^ether,  can  deprive  an  owner  who  lives  below  them 
all,  of  the  ultimate  right  which  he  has  to  the  use  of  the  stream  in 
its  descending  course.  We  see  here,  therefore,  that  a  man  has  cer- 
tain qualified  rights,  rights  of  which  he  cannot  be  divested  without 
his  own  consent,  in  a  stream  of  water,  before  it  reaches  the  limits 
of  his  own  estate;  at  which  latter  point,  he  may,  somewhat  more 
emphatically,  call  it  his  own.  And,  in  this  sense,  a  man  who  Uvea 
at  the  outlet  of  a  river,  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  has  certain  in- 
cipient rights  in  the  fountains  that  well  up  from  the  earth,  at  the 
distance  of  thousands  of  miles. 

So  it  is  with  the  ever-moving  winds.  No  man  has  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  breezes  that  blow  by  him,  and  bring  healing  and  re- 
treshraent  on  their  wings.  Each  man  has  a  temporary  interest  in 
them.  From  whatever  quarter  of  the  compass  they  may  come,  I 
have  a  right  iq  use  them  as  they  are  passing  by  me ;  yet  that  use 
must  always  be  regulated  by  the  rights  of  those  other  participants 
and  co-owners  whom  they  are  moving  forward  to  bless.  It  is  not 
lawful,  therefore,  for  me  to  corrupt  them,  to  load  them  with  nox- 
ious gases  or  vapors,  by  which  they  will  prove  valueless  or  detri- 
mental to  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  towards  whom  they  are  moving. 
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In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  winds  illustrate  our  relative  rights  and 
duties,  even  better  than  the  streams.  In  the  latter  case,  their  rights 
are  not  only  successive,  but  always  in  the  same  order  of  priority ; 
those  of  the  owner  above  necessarily  preceding  those  of  the  owner 
below;  and  this  order  is  unchangeable,  except  by  changing  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  itself  to  which  the  rights  are  appurtenant.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  winds  which  blow  from  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  I  may  have  the  prior  right  to-day,  and  with  a  change  in 
their  direction,  my  neighbor  may  have  it  to-morrow.  If,  therefore, 
to-day,  when  the  wind  is  going  from  me  to  him,  I  should  usurp  the 
right  to  use  it  to  his  detriment ;  to-morrow,  when  it  is  coming  from 
him  to  me,  he  may  inflict  retributive  usurpation  upon  me. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  too,  is  subject  to  the  same  benign  and  equi- 
talile  regulations.  As  this  etherial  element  passes  by  me,  I  have  a 
right  to  bask  in  its  genial  beams,  or  to  employ  its  quickening  pow- 
ers. But,  I  have  no  right,  even  on  my  own  land,  to  build  up  a  wall, 
mountain- high,  that  shall  eclipse  the  sun  to  my  neighbor's  eyes. 


[From  the  PenniylTaiiia  Common  School  Jouinal.] 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  Teacher  should  not  only  be  a  learned  man,  he  should  be  able 
to  communicate  his  knowledge  with  such  directness  and  clearness, 
that  the  child  would  feel 

*  "As  if  the  sonl  that  moment  eaught 

Some  treaiore  it  through  life  hod  sought/" 

An  aptness  to  teach,  united  with  a  warm,  generous  fellow-feeling 
for  children,  is  indispensably  requisite  for  him  who  is 

"To  aid  the  mind's  development  to  watch 
The  dawn  of  KtUe  thoughts — ^to  see  and  aid 
Almost  the  very  growth"—. 

A  Teacher  should  possess  a  good  moral  character. 

He  should  be  at  all  times  under  the  most  watchful  self-govern- 
ment. 

He  should  possess  a  good  judgment — ^*  that  high,  clear,  roundabout 
common  sense,"  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it. 

He  should  have  an  even  and  uniform  temper. 

He  should  have  decision  and  firmness. 

He  should  be  able  to  discriminate  character. 

He  should  be  qualified  to  illustrate  and  simplify  the  studies. 

He  should  love  his  business. 

He  should  make  his  calling  his  study  and  profession  for  life. 

He  should  be  patient  and  persevering. 

He  should  be  pleasant  and  affectionate. 

He  should  be  capable  of  surmounting  difficulties,  and  of  showing 
pupils  the  importance  of  knowledge. 
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READING— No,  IL 

2.  Punctuation.  Under  this  head,  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  first, 
to  the  definition  of  the  term — ^next,  to  the/orm,  names,  and  use,  of 
the  characters  employed.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  sub- 
ject must  be  acquired  by  every  scholar  before  any  considerable  pro- 
gress in  reading  can  be  made* 

Punctuation  treats  of  the  various  points  and  marks  used  in  writ- 
ten or  printed  language.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  branch 
successfully,  it  is  well  for  the  Teacher  to  divide  the  characters  em- 
ployed into  several  classes,  presenting  only  three  or  four  of  them  at 
a  lesson.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well  to  commence  with  the  four  de- 
nominated jxit/se^.  In  introducing  this  subject  to  young  pupils,  he 
may  remark,  that  in  reading,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  a 
pause  or  rest  between  the  words  and  sentences,  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  some  marks  by  which  the  place  and  the  length  of 
these  pauses  may  be  indicated,  and  that  accordingly  a  set  of  char- 
acters has  been  adopted  for  this  purpose.  He  may  then  proceed  to 
form,  upon  the  blackboard,  the  period,  the  colon,  semicolon  and 
comma,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  form  of  each,  and 
request  them  to  describe  them.  When  this  has  been  done  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  may  request  them  to  find,  or  identify  each  of  them 
hi  their  books.  Next  he  may  give  their  names,  and  see  that  each 
pupil  associates  the  name  with  the  corresponding  character.  Let 
this  be  done  effectually  before  attempting  any  thing  further.  He 
may  next  proceed  to  give  the  relative  length  of  the  pause  indicated 
by  each  ;  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  absolute  length  of  the  rest  required  at.  each,  by  the  style  and 
sentiment  of  the  passage  to  be  read. 

When  the  pauses  have  been  thoroughly  learned,  another  class, 
as  the  dash,  the  interro^tion  and  exclamation  point,  and  the  pa- 
renthesis, may  be  introduced,  and  made  familiar,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  and  thus  may  the  Teacher  proceed,  till  all  the  characters  em- 
ployed in  punctuation  are  perfectly  understood  by  the  whole  class* 

Some  may  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  dwelling  at  such 
length  on  this  part  of  out  subject;  but  the  writer  has  had  occasion 
to  examine  some  scores  of  'teachers,  (so  called,)  who  could  not 
define  the  characters  here  spoken  of,  when  named  to  them,  nor 
name  them  when  they  were  pointed  to  in  a  book  ! 

3.  Infiection*  Under  this  head,  we  need  to  become  acquainted, 
first,  with  the  key-note^  and  second,  with  those  slides  or  variations 
from  the  key,  which  are  used  in  reading  and  speaking. 

The  key-note  is  the  pitch  or  note  which  generally  prevails  in  the 
reading  of  any  person.  It  may  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  a  hor- 
izontal line,  drawn  on  the  black  board  or  elsewhere ;  and  the  read- 
ing of  a  passage  on  the  same  key,  or  a  monotone^  may  be  indicated 
by  a  succession  of  short  horizontal  lines  in  the  same  straight  line. 
The  fitch  of  the  key-note  adopted  in  reading,  will  vary  with  the 
voice  of  the  reader,  and  the  pitch  adopted  by  any  particular  read- 
er, may  vary  with  the  character  of  the  passage  read.  The  differ- 
ent keys  commonly  recognized,  are  Mgh^  middle,  and  low ;  to  these 
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may  be  added,  t?cry  high^  and  very  low*  The  monotone  is  an  inten- 
tional utterance  of  a  succession  of  words,  or  sentences,  on  the  same 
key-note.  When  used  with  skill,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  embel* 
lishments  of  rhetorical  reading.  It  may  be  employed,  with  propri- 
ety and  effect,  in  language  of  grave  and  solemn  description,  or  in 
passages  of  a  highly  devotional  character. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  study  are  there  such  frequent  changes 
in  text  books  and  in  the  contents  of  the  same  books  as  in  this,  and 
every  Teacher  needs  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  make  vigorous  effort  to  keep  himself  informed  of 
the  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time  in  those  parts  of  the  globe 
hitherto  little  known,  and  of  the  political  revolutions  and  changes 
which  are  almost  constantly  taking  place.  It  is  only  by  making 
such  an  effort,  that  the  Teacher  can  be  prepared  to  give  proper  in- 
struction in  this  branch,  to  know  what  in  the  text  book  is,  and  what 
is  not  now  correct.  For  example,  if  the  book  speaks  of  China  a^ 
keeping  her  ports  closed  against  all  forei^  nations — of  Poland  as  a 
separate  government,  or  of  Texas  as  an  independent  Republic,  and 
of  the  United  States  as  being  only  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  in 
number,  the  Teacher  should  be  able  to  give  to  his  class  the  present 
condition  of  each  of  these  countries,  and  to  mention  the  names  and 
the  number  of  the  States  now  composing  our  Union. 

But  while  there  are  many  departments  of  the  subject  in  which 
we  must  expect  frequent  changes,  there  are  other  and  equally  im* 
portant  divisions  of  it  in  which  every  thing  to  be  known  is  fixed  and 
definite,  if  not  absolutely  unchangeable.  Careful  attention  ought 
therefore  to  be  given  to  these,  and  an  effort  made  to  imprint  them 
deeply  upon  the  memory  of  every  pupil.  Of  this  class  are  the  de- 
finitions and  most  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  mathematical  geog- 
raphy, together  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the'earth's  surface,  the 
physical  features  of  difierent  countries,  their  soil,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  other  topics  in  relation  to 
which  we  have  now  all  the  information  we  can  expect  very  soon  to 
possess  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  we  should  have  as  much 
of  uniformity  as  possible  in  the  estimates  and  views  of  them  pre- 
sented in  our  Schools. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  area  and  the  population  of  the 
globe  have  been  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
authors,  and  sanctioned  by  many  Teachers  to  whom  the  Editor  has 
had  opportunity  to  present  them.  We  would  recommend  to  Teach- 
ers to  adopt  them,  if  they  have  not  those  which  are  better,  and  have 
them  learned  by  all  who  are  studying  geography,  and  if  consistent 
by  every  pupil  in  school. 

The  area  of  the  earth  is  about  170,000,000  of  square  miles.      Of 
this  about  three^tenths  or  60,000,000  is  land,  and  about  sevenrtenths^ 
or  120,000,000,  water.    The  subdivisions  of  each  may  be  repre*  . 
gented  thus : 
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Land  surface  50  millions* 

Water  surface  120  millions. 

Asiacoatains  16    *< 

The  Northern  ocean     2    ** 

Africa,            11     « 

Atlantic        "       16     ** 

Europe,            3J  " 

Southern     «       16    " 

N*  America,    8    " 

Indian          •*      24    " 

S.  America,      7     " 

Pacific          "      62    *« 

Oceanica,         4J  " 

The  population  of  the  globe  is  variously  estimated,  from  650  to 
1000  millions ;  800,000,000  may  be  assumed  as  a  mean  of  the  dif- 
ferent estimates,  and  may  be  distributed  as  follows  : 

Asia  contains  450  millions.     N.  America  contains  35  millions. 
Europe     "     230      «  S.  America        "        15        " 

Africa       "       50      "  Oceanica  "        20         « 

The  Eastern  Continent  (including  Oceanica)  contains  750  millions. 
The  Western         "  "  50       ** 

Total  800  millions. 


EDUCATIONAL  DOCUxMENTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Hobacb  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  copy  of  his  "Tenth  Annual 
Report,'*  and  the  "  Abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns 
for  1845-6;"  to  his  Excellency,  Horacr  Eaton,  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Vermont,  for  a  copy  of  his  **  First  Annual  Re- 
port;*' to  Hon.  Seth  P.  Bbbvs,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
m  Connecticut,  for  his  "Annual  Report  for  1846;"  to  Hon.  Ira 
Mayhew,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  for  his 
"  Second  Annual  Report ;"  and  to  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Pekktns,  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  "Seventeenth  Annual  Report"  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

For  these  favors,  the  gentlemen  named  above  will  accept  our 
grateful  acknowledgements ;  and  we  would  respectfully  request  sim- 
ilar favors  from  those  chared  with  the  supervision  of  schools,  in 
states,  counties,  cities,  or  villages,  throughout  the  Union. 


EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 


It  is  cheering  to  the  friends  of  popular  education  to  witness  the 
growing  interest  in  this  subject  which  is  indicated  by  the  increasing 
frequency  with  which  it  is  alluded  to  by  newspapers  of  every  kind. 
But  perhaps  no  more  positive  proof  of  this  increasing  interest,  could 
be  given,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  periodicals,  devoted  entirely, 
or  mainly,  to  the  subject,  are  multiplying  around  us. 

When  the  Ohio  School  Journal  was  commenced,  there  were,  (so 
ftir  as  is  known  to  the  Editor,)  in  the  United  States,  only  three  edu* 
cational  papers  published.  Of  these  the  "  Common  School  Jour- 
nal," (the  oldest  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,)  edited  by  Hon.  H« 
Mann^  and  published  bi-monthly,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  $1,00  per  year, 
commenced  its  mnth  volume  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847.    The 
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"  N.  Y-  District  School  Journal,"  edited  by  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  and 
published  njonthly,  in  Albany,  at  50  cents  per  year,  commenced  its 
eighth  \olume  with  the  April  number.  **  The  Teachers'  Advocate/* 
edited  and  published  weekly,  by  E.  Cooper,  A«  M.,  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  at  $1,60  per  annum,  commenced  its  second  volume  in  Septem- 
ber last. 

The  papers  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  cause  of  education, 
which  have  been  commenced  since  the  first  of  July,  1846,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  list.  The  letter  M,  appended  to  the  name  de- 
notes  monthly,  B,  bi-monthly,  W,  weekly. 


Name. 


Where  Pablished.        Publif  ber. 


Newbarypt,  Mua 
Indianapolis,  la. 
Massilofi,  O. 
New  York. 
Hartford.  Ct 


Beaton,  Maaa. 


Eaaez  Co.  Coiiatellation,  W. 
Common  School  Advocate,  Bi 
Free  School  Clarion,  M.  . 
Student  and  Young  Tutor,  M. 
Common  School  Manual,  M. 
Jour,  of  Health  it  Prac  £du«a-  j 
tor,  M.  i , 

If icb.  School  Journal,  M  jJackson,  Mich. 

Am.  Jounial  of  Education,  M.     jN«w  York. 
Indiana  School  Journal,  M.  iGreencaatle,  la. 

Teachers*  4fc  Piipila*  Advocate,  R  Boston  4t  N  Y. 
School  Friend,  M.  iChicinnatl,  O. 

Western  School  Journal,  M. 

—  --  • "       bi( 


Pttblk  School  Advocate,  M. 


Uonaton,  Texas. 


John  8.  Foster. 
H.F.fcP.C.WeaL 
a  B.  Wilson. 
J.  8.  Denman. 
M.  Bichardson. 


Lewis  dc  Brown. 

E.Bea. 

W.  B.  BmiUi  &  Ca 

W.BU  Moore  &  Co. 


Editor.         Price 
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W.  Bowen,  M.D. 
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M.  Richardson. 
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TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES  IN  OHIO. 

An  Institute  was  held  in  Cincinnati  during  the  last  week  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  but  we  have  no  definite  information  in  relation  to  the  In- 
structors or  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  class. 

The  "  Stark  and  Wayne  county  Teachers'  Institute  "  held  its 
first  session  for  two  weeks»  commencing  on  the  16th  of  March* 
The  instructors  were  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdery ;  the  class 
numbered  some  seventy-five  or  eighty. 

Professional  men,  and  citizens  generally,  manifested  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  daily,  as  well  as  the  evening  exercises  of  the  Institute* 
Among  other  topics,  the  importance  of  Union  Schools,  of  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent,  and  of  providing  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Teachers  was  clearly  presented  in  the  evening  lectures.'  The 
Institute  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  October  next. 

The  **  Summit  county  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  first  session  for 
one  week  commencing  on  the  22dof  March.  The  Instructors  were 
M.  D.  Le^ett,  of  Farmington^  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Chardon,  and 
James  Cowles,  of  Painesville  ;  the  class  numbered  217.  The  Insti- 
tute adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  25th  of  October  next. 

The  Trumbull  County  Institute,  commenced  its  seocmd  session  on 
the  13th  of  April  last ;  the  Instructors  were  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Far- 
mington,  and  A.  H.  Bailey  of  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county.  About 
fifty  attended  the  course  of  instruction  given*  The  Institute  re- 
mained in  session  one  week.  ^ 
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There  have  now  been  at  least  fifteen  Institutes  organized  in  this  . 
State,  which  have  been  attended  by  an  aggregate  of  at  least  sixteen 
hundred  Teachers  and  others.  In  every  place  wheie  they  havo 
been  held,  so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends,  they  have  awa- 
kened in  all  who  have  attended,  not  only  a  desire,  but  a  determina- 
tion to  become  more  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  have  led  many  who  had  previously  intended  to  follow 
some  other  employment,  to  resolve  to  devote  themselves  to  the  em- 
ployment of  teaching  for  years,  at  least,  if  not  for  life.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  lectures,  addresses,  and  other  exercises  connected  with 
them,  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  new  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

We  trust  that  arrangements  will  be  made,  in  a  large  number  of 
counties  in  the  State,  to  have  Institutes  organized  during  the  com- 
ing Fall ;  and  the  sooner  the  time  for  holding  them  is  decided  upon, 
and  the  Instructors  secured,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  cause,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  profitable  and  successful  session. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute,  in  this  State,  was  held  at  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Jackson  county,  in  October,  1846.  It  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  veneriile  Salem  Town,  of  New-York,  and  was 
attended  by  some  seventy  Teachers,  or  candidates  for  the  office. 

The  Second  Institute  was  convened  at  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw 
county,  on  the  22d  of  March  last,  under  the  Supervision  of  the 
Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
class  of  seventy^  or  more,  assembled  to  receive  instruction,  and  the 
exercises  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  community* 

The  Jackson  county  Teachers'  Institute,  commenced  its  second 
session  of  two  weeks,  at  Spring  Arbor^  on  the  5th  of  April,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  as  Principal,  assisted  by 
the  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  M.  M.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Jackson,  Prof.  D. 
M.  Graham,  of  Michigan  Central  College,  and  Prof.  M.  W.  South- 
worth,  of  Leoni,  as  associate  Teachers.  The  class  in  this  place 
numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  second  week  of  the  ses» 
sion  was  held  at  Leoni,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  county  seat^  where 
a  class  of  eighty  received  instruction ;  making,  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  difierent  members. 

A  deep  interest  was  manifested  by  the  citizens  in  both  of  these 
places ;  and  in  each,  they  generously  boarded,  not  only  the  Instruc- 
tors, but  the  members  of  the  class,  icitJumt  charge. 

An  Institute  was  also  attended  in  Allegan  county,  commencing 
on  the  i2th  of  April,  of  which  the  State  Superintendent  was  invi* 
ted,  to  take  the  supervision.  The  particulars  of  this  have  not  been 
received. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  our  friends  of  the  *<  Peninsular 
State,"  upon  the  favorable  introduction  of  this  class  of  Schools  into 
their  State ;  and  we  tru^t  that  the  efforts  now  making  to  hold  a  large 
number  of  Institutes  during  the  coming  autumui  will  be  entirely 
successful* 
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SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  OFFICE, 

DEFiLBXMEIfT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

Columbus^  May  1,  1847. 
To  County  Auditors: 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
counties  of  Ashtabula,  Champaign,  Clark,  Crawford,  Cuyahogai 
Delaware,  Franklin,  Gallia,  Geauga,  Hancock,  Holmes,  Knox,  Lake 
Lawrence,  Licking,  Lorain,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Medina,  Musking- 
um, Portage,  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Trumbull,  and  Wyandott,  are  au- 
thorized  to  set  apart,  from  any  moneys  in  the  county  treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  tho 
payment  of  a  County  Superiutendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Auditors  of  each  of  the  counties  named  above,  are  hereby 
requested  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  net  income  of  the  surplus 
revenue  in  their  respective  counties,  over  and  above  the  five  per 
cent  now  appropriated  to  school  purposes,  and  to  publish  the  same 
at  least  once  during  the  present  month,  in  each  of  the  county  pa- 
pers, accompanying  the  same  with  such  remarks  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  in  relation  to  the  desirableness  of  creating  the  office  in 
their  respective  counties. 

SAM'L  GALLOWAY,  Sec'y  of  State. 


The  Ohio  School  JoimifAL  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  promo* 
tion  of  popular  edueation ;  its  patrons  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State,  are  requested  to  make  such  effort  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal,  as  its  merits  deserve,  and  the  wants  of 
the  cause  require. 

Heretofore  the  Editor  has  circulated  from  500  to  1000  copies  of 
each  number  gratis,  but  the  present  Post  Office  law  precludes  him 
from  this  practice,  and  from  the  opportunity  of  making  it  known  to 
the  friends  of  the  cause*  by  sending  specimen  numbers.  The  pat- 
ronage does  not  warrant  the  employment  of  Agents  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  and  the  work  must  therefore  depend  for  success  up- 
on the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is  de« 
voted. 

BoiTOES  OP  Newspapers  throughout  the  State,  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  noticing  the  Journal,  and  calling  public  attention  ta 
the  cause  it  advocates. 

Postmasters,  School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  generdlt  are  respectfully  invited  to  akl  in  giving  it  a  wide 
circulation. 

Teems.—  Single  copies  60  cents ;  seven  copies  93  00 ;  twelve 
copies  95  00 ;  twenty-five  copies,  $10  00 ;  payments  to  be  nmde 
invariably  in  advance. 

Back  Numbers. — The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  is  now  neatly 
stitched  in  printed  covers,  with  title  pape  and  index,  and  can  be  had 
for  thirty  cents  por  copy,  or  four  copies  for  one  dollar.  Subscri- 
bers can  at  any  time  be  supplied  with  the  work  from  the  beginning. 

0:^^  The  P.  O.  address  of  the  Editor  is,  CoJvmhw,  QMo. 
William  B.  Thrall,  Printer,  Coloiibiii.  , 
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THE  PRESS  IN  OHIO. 

While  so  large  a  portion  of  all  the  papers  issuing  from  the  press 
is  occupied  with  news  from  the  Seat  of  War,  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
do  many  devoting  a  part  of  their  columns  to  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts.  Indeed  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  State,  whether 
its  leading  character  is  political  or  religious,  has  a  department  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  Here  is  heralded  every  discovery,  lauded 
every  invention,  chronicled  every  improvement,  which  is  made  or 
supposed  to  have  heen  made,  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  particular  crops,  the  improvement  of  stock,  the  construc- 
tion of  bams,  sheds  and  fences,  and  of  time  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  art  of  arts. 
We  would  not  bate  one  jot  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  sub- 
ject and  which  the  Press  of  the  State  has  done  so  much  to  create 
and  increase.  But  we  wish  to  contrast  the  interest  felt  and  mani- 
fested in  these  subjects,  and  especially  in  the  improvement  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  with  that  shown  in  the  location  and  construction 
of  school-houses,  the  introduction  of  school  libraries  and  apparatus, 
the  actual  improvement  made  in  the  management  and  discipline  of 
schools,  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  several 
branches,  and  in  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  education  of 
our  children  and  youth.  There  are  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time,  about  300,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  100,000, 
in  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  professions,  while  there  are  700,000 
children  and  youth  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  schools,  at  leasfc 
500,000  of  whom  should  attend  school  from  six  to  ten  months  in 
each  year.  What  then  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  interests  of 
the  different  classes  of  persons  above  named,  so  far  as  it  can  be  in- 
fered  from  their  comparative  numbers?  True,  it  may  be  said  that 
upon  the  labors  and  the  success  of  the  400,000  persons  first  named, 
the  whole  1,800,000  people  in  the  state  depend  for  subsistence, 
but  who  shall  sustain  the  millions  who  are  to  people  this  State  with- 
in the  next  thirty  years  1  To  what  but  the  intelligence,  the  enter- 
prise, the  mental  and  moral  vigor  of  the  generation  now  receiving 
instruction,  can  we  or  our  successors  look  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  what  else  can  secure  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions 
and  maintain  the  honor  of  onr  State  t 
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Now  we  ask,  what  effort  is  made  by  the  Press  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  generation  of  youth  so  soon  to  take  our  place  1  Who 
is  hiboring  to  instruct  them  either  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  or  ' 
in  their  duties  to  themselves,  to  society  and  to  their  country? 
Who  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  and  improve  those  to  whom  their 
instruction  is  committed,  the  thousands  of  male  and  female  Teach* 
ers  who  in  the  quiet  of  the  secluded  school  room  are  moulding 
their  plastic  minds,  and  engraving  upon  them  those  lines  which 
shall  become  more  and  more  prominent  by  the  lapse  of  ages  1 — 
While  individuals  and  the  Press  are  waiting  for  public  sentiment  to  be 
aroused,  by  some  unknown  means,  to  the  importance  of  this  subject^ 
term  after  term  is  passing  away.  Teachers  enter  upon  and  close 
their  engagements  and  go  their  way.  No  effort  is  made  to  prepare 
them  beforehand  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  responsible 
duties,  or  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  afler  they  have 
assumed  the  office  of  Teacher.  No  account  of  their  stewardship  is 
required  by  the  public;  little  if  any  effort  b  ever  put  forth  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  done  well  or  ill ;  no  meea  of  honor,  no  tes- 
timonial of  public  regard  or  of  private  gratitude  is  awarded  to  those 
who  have  faithfully  performed  every  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  and 
no  united  murmur  of  general  dissatisfacUon,  no  withering  rebuke, 
no  blighting  word  or  look  of  disapprobation  is  sure  to  meet  those 
who.are  voluntarily  unfaithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  recreant  to  the  high  trust  they  have  assumed  I  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  when  the  Teacher  has  closed  his  labors,  his  work  is 
done.  Is  it  so  ?  True,  his  voice  may  no  longer  be  heard  reprov* 
ing  the  delinquent,  urging  on  the  tardy  and  indolent,  encouraging 
the  desponding,  assisting  the  studious,  and  stimulating  the  aspiring 
to  higher  and  nobler  aims  and  more  daring  efforts,  —  he  may  no 
longer,  in  person,  go  in  and  out  before  his  pupils,  or  accompany 
them  to  their  firesides,  but  has  his  influence  ceased  to  actt 
Will  his  instructions  be  soon  forgotten  ?  Will  the  impulses  and 
aspirations  awakened  and  the  habits  formed  while  under  his  tuition 
pass  away  with  him  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence  ?  Assuredly 
not.  The  cords  which  be  has  first  struck  or  attuned,  will  continue . 
to  vibrate, — his  influence,  instruction  and  example  will  affect  each 
of  his  pupils  henceforward,  forever. 

Who  then  is  not  interested  in  the  labors  of  the  Teachers  of  our  , 
common  schools  ?     And  can  the  Press  of  this  State  do  a  better  ser- 
vice to  the  country  and  to  humanity  than  to  devote  a  portion  of 
every  paper  issued,  to  the  promotion  of  popular  education? 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  co-operation  of  every  Editor  in  the 
State,  in  the  work  to  which  this  sheet  is  devoted.  The  Journal 
will  contain  articles  selected,  if  not  original,  worthy  of  being  copied 
by  local  papers  throughout  the  State,  and  we  know  of  no  way  in 
which  a  correct  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  can  be  so  readily 
created.  Those  Editors  who  have  noticed  the  Journal  from  time 
to  time  and  copied  articles  from  it,  are  entitled  to  our  hearty 
thanks,  they  can  render  the  Journal  and  the  cause  it  advocates, 
essential  service  by  a  continuance  of  their  favors. 
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MR-  MANN'S  ANNUAL  HEPORT. 

Now  all  these  sreat  principles  of  natural  law»  which  define  and 
limit  the  rights  of  neighhors  and  contemporaries,  are  incorporated 
into,  and  constitute  a  part  of,  the  civil  law  of  every  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  are  obvious  and  simple  illustrations  of  the  great  pro- 
prietary laws  by  which  individuals  and  generations  hold  their  rights 
m  the  solid  substance  of  the  globe,  in  the  elements  that  move  over 
its  surface,  and  in  the  chemical  and  vital  powers  with  which  it  is 
80  marvellously  endued.  As  successive  owners  on  a  river's  banks 
have  equal  rights  to  the  waters  that  flow  through  their  respective 
domains,  subject  only  to  the  modification  that  the  proprietors  near- 
er the  stream's  source  must  have  precedence. in  the  enjoyment  o( 
their  rights  over  those  lower  down ;  so  the  rights  of  all  the  gene- 
rations of  mankind  to  the  earth  itself,  to  the  streams  that  fertilize 
it,  to  the  winds  that  purify  it,  to  the  vital  principles  that  animate 
it,  and  to  the  reviving  light,  are  common  rights,  though  subject  to 
similar  modifications  in  regard  to  preceding  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. They  did  not  belong  to  our  ancestors  in  perpetuity ;  they 
do  not  belong  to  us  in  perpetuity ;  and  the  right  of  the  next  gene- 
ration in  them  will  be  limited  and  defeasible  like  ours.  As  we  hold 
them  subject  to  their  claims,  so  will  they  hold  them  subject  to  the 
claims  of  their  immediate  successors,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time. 
And  the  savage  tribes  that  roam  about  the  head  streams  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  as  good  a  right  to  ordain  what  use  shall  be  made  of 
its  copious  waters,  when,  in  their  grand  descent  across  a  continent, 
they  shall  reach  the  shores  of  arts  and  civilization,  as  any  of  our 
predecessors  had,  or  as  we  ourselves  have,  to  say  what  shall  be 
done,  tit  perpetuity^  with  the  soil,  the  waters,  the  winds,  the  light, 
and  the  invisible  agencies  of  nature,  which  must  be  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  constitute  the  indispensable  elements  of  wealth. 

Is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  then,  that  no  man,  by  whatever 
means  he  may  have  come  into  possession  of  his  property,  has  any 
natural  right,  any  more  than  he  has  a  moral  one,  to  hold  it,  or  to 
dispose  of  it,  irrespective  of  the  needs  and  claims  of  those  who,  ia 
the  august  procession  of  the  generations,  are  to  be  his  successors 
on  the  stage  of  existence  ?  Holding  his  rights  subject  to  their  rights, 
he  is  bound  not  to  impair  the  value  of  their  inheritance,  either  by 
commission  or  omission. 

Generation  afler  generation  proceeds  from  the  creative  energy 
of  God.  Each  one  stops  for  a  brief  period  upon  the  earth,  resting, 
as  it  were,  only  for  a  night — like  migratory  birds  upon  their  pas- 
sage— and  then  leaving  it  for  ever  to  others  whose  existence  is  as 
transitory  as  its  own  ;  and  the  migratory  flocks  of  water-fowl  which 
sweep  across  our  latitudes  in  their  passage  to  another  clime,  have 
as  good  a  right  to  make  a  perpetual  appropriation,  to  their  own  use, 
of  the  lands  over  which  they  flv,  as  any  one  generation  has  to  ar- 
rogate  perpetual  dominion  and  sovereignty  for  its  own  purposes 
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over  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  it  is  its  fortune  to  occupy  du- 
ring the  brief  period  of  its  temporal  existence. 

Another  consideration »  bearing  upon  this  arrogant  doctrine  of 
idbsolute  ownership  or  sovereignty,  has  hardly  less  force  than  the 
one  just  expounded.    We  have  seen  how  insignificant  a  portion  of 
any  man's  possessions  he  can  claim,  in  any  proper  and  just  sense, 
to  have  earned ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  all  the  residue,  he  is  only  ta- 
king his  turn  in  the  use  of  a  bounty  bestowed,  in  common,  by  the 
Giver  of  all,  upon  his  ancestors,  himself,  and  his  posterity — a  line 
of  indefinite  length,  in  which  he  is  but  a  point.     But  this  is  not  the 
only  deduction  to  be  made  from  his  assumed  rights.    The  present 
wealth  of  the  world  has  an  additional  element  in  it.     Much  of  all 
that  is  capable  of  being  earned  by  man,  has  been  earned  by  our 
predecessors,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  solid  and  enduring  form. 
We  have  not  built  all  the  houses  in  which  we  live ;  nor  all  the  roads 
on  which  we  travel ;  nor  all  the  ships  in  which  we  carry  on  our 
commerce  with  the  world.     We  have  not  reclaimed  from  the  wil- 
derness all  the  fields  whose  harvests  we  now  reap  ;  and  if  we  bad 
no  precious  metals,  or  stones,  or  pearls,  but  $uch  as  we  ourselves 
had  dug  from  the  mines,  or  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
our  coffers  and  our  caskets  would  be  empty  indeed.    But  even  if 
this  were  not  so,  whence  came  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  discov- 
eries ancjilhe  inventions,  without  which,  and  without  a  common  right 
to  which,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  whole  nation  would 
scarcely  equal  the  inventory  of  a  single  man — ^without  which,  in- 
deed, we  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.     Whence  came  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  without  which  we  should  have  so  little  to 
reap  ;  or  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  without  which  we  could  not 
traverse  the  oceans ;  or  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mechanical 
philosophy,  without  which  the  arts  and  trades  could  not  exist  1  Most 
of  all  this  was  found  out  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and 
some  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity.     Surely 
ail  these  boons  and  blessings  belong  as  much  to  posterity  as  to  our- 
selves.    They  have  not  descended  to  us  to  be  arrested  and  consumed 
here,  or  to  be  sequestrated  from  the  ages  to  come.    Cato  and  Ar- 
chimedes and  Kepler  and  Newton  and  Franklin  and  Arkwright  and 
Fulton,  and  all  the  bright  host  of  benefactors  to  science  and  art, 
did  not  make,  or  bequeath  their  discoveries  or  inventions  to  benefit 
any  one  generation,  but  to  increase  the  common  enjoyments  of  man* 
kind  to  the  end  of  time.    So  of  all  the  great  law-givers  and  moral- 
ists who  have  improved  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State,  who  have 
made  it  dangerous  to  be  wicked,  or — far  better  than  this — have  made 
it  hateful  to  be  so.    Resources  developed,  property  acquired,  after 
all  these  ages  of  preparation,  afler  all  these  facilities  and  securities, 
accrue  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  possessor  only,  but  to  that  of  the 
next  and  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

Surely,  these  considerations  limit  still  more  extensively  that  ab- 
solutism of  ownership  which  is  so  oflen  claimed  by  the  possessors 
of  wealth. 
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But  aomefimes,  the  rich  farmer,  the  opulent  numufaoturery  or  the 
capittilist,  when  sorely  pressed  with  his  legal  and  moral  obligation, 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  means.for  the  education  of  the  young, 
replies— either  in  form  or  in  spirit : — ^*  My  lands,  my  machinery^ 
my  gold  and  my  silver,  are  mine ;  may  not  I  do  what  I  will  with 
my  own  ?"  There  is  one  supposable  case,  and  only  one,  where  this 
argument  would  have  plausibility.  If  it  were  made  by  an  isolated, 
solitary  being — a  being  having  no  relations  to  a  community  around 
him,  having  no  ancestors  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  ninety- 
nine  parts  in  every  hundred  of  all  he  possesses,  and  expecting  to 
leave  no  posterity  after  him*— it  might  not  be  easy  to  answer  it.  If 
there  were  but  one  family  in  this  western  hemisphere,  and  one  only 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  these  two  families  bore  no  civil  and 
social  relations  to  each  other,  and  were  to  be  the  first  and  last  of 
the  whole  race,  it  might  be  difficult,  except  on  very  high  and  tran- 
scendental grounds,  for  either  one  of  them  to  show  good  cause  why 
the  other  should  contribute  to  help  to  educate  children  not  his  own. 
And  perhaps  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  would  be  still  further  di-' 
minished,  if  the  nearest  neighbor  of  a  single  family  upon  our  plan- 
et were  as  far  from  the  earth  as  Uranus  or  Sirius.  In  self-defence, 
or  in  selfishness,  one  might  say  to  the  other,  '*  What  are  your  for- 
tunes to  me  ?  You  can  neither  benefit  nor  molest  me.  Let  us  each* 
keep  to  our  own  side  of  the  planetary  spaces."  But  is  this  the  re- 
lation which  any  man  amongst  us  sustains  to  his  fellows  1  In  thie 
midst  of  a  populous  community  to  which  he  is  bound  by  innumera- 
ble ties,  having  had  his  own  fortune  and  condition  almost  predeter- 
mined and  foreordained  by  his  predecessors,  and  being  about  to 
exert  upon  his  successors  as  commanding  an  influence  as  has  been 
exerted  upon  himself,  the  objector  can  no  longer  shrink  into  his 
individuality,  and  disclaim  connection  and  relationship  with  the 
world.  He  cannot  deny  that  there  are  thousands  around  him  on 
whom  he  acts,  and  who  are  continually  re-acting  upon  him.  The 
earth  is  much  too  small,  or  the  race  is  far  too  numerous,  to  allow 
us  to  be  hermits,  and  therefore  we  cannot  adopt  either  the  philoso- 
phy or  morals  of  hermits.  All  have  derived  benefits  from  their 
ancestors,  and  all  are  bound,  as  by  an  path,  to  transmit  those  bene- 
fits, even  in  an  improved  condition,  to  posterity.  We  may  as  well 
attempt  to  escape  from  our  own  personal  identity,  as  to  shake  oflT 
the  three-fold  relation  which  we  Ix^ar  to  others — the  relation  of  an 
associate  with  our  contemporaries ;  of  a  beneficiary  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  of  a  guardian  to  those  who,  in  the  sublime  order  of  Provi- 
dence, are  to  follow  us.  Out  of  these  relations  manifest  duties  are 
evolved.  The  society  of  which  we  necessarily  constitute  a  part, 
must  be  preserved;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  we  must  not  look 
merely  to  what  one  individual  or  family  needs,  but  to  what  the 
whole  community  needs ;  not  merely  to  what  one  generation  needs, 
but  to  the  wants  of  a  succession  of  generations.  To  draw  conclu- 
sions without  considering  these  facts,  is  to  leave  out  the  most  impor* 
tant  part  of  the  premises* 
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How  TO  BE  A  Mak.— When  Carlyle  was  asked  fay  a  young  person 
to  point  out  what  course  of  reading  he  thought  best  to  mi^e  him  a 
man,  he  replied,  in  his  characteristic  manner  : 

<<  It  is  not  by  books  alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that  a  man  is  in 
all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do  faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your 
actual  situation,  then  and  now,  you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly 
laid  down  to  your  charge— that  is  your  post ;  stand  in  it  like  a  true 
soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many  chagrins  of  it,  all  situations 
have  many,  and  see  you  aim  not  to  quit  it,  without  doing  all  that  is 
at  least  required  of  you*  A  man  perfects  himself  by  toorkj  much 
more  than  by  reading.  There  are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that 
combine  the  two  things — wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to 
their  hand  in  the  present  sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  withal, 
fordoing  other,  wider  things,  if  such  be  before  them." — Vu  School 
JoumaU 


[From  the  Pennsjlvuiia  Common  School  Joarnal.] 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENLARGED  KNOWLEDGE  ON 
THE  PART  OF  TEACHERS. 
It  is  a  very  common  and  pernicious  mistake  to  suppose,  that  to 
be  a  good  Teacher,  one  needs  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  books 
or  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  school — that,  for  instance,  to  teach 
English  Grammar,  one  only  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  Ekiglish 
Grammar;  that  to  teach  Arithmetic,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know 
Arithmetic;  and  so  of  any  other  branch  of  common  education. 
Now  every  Teacher,  and  every  one  not  a  Teacher,  who  is  well  in- 
formed, or  has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  directing  public 
instruction,  know  this  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  Yet,  we  fear,  it  is 
a  mistake  of  much  wider  prevalence  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which,  originating  in  a  plausible 
analogy,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  eradicate.  In  many  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  it  is  true,  the  knowledge  of  one  branch  or  of  several,  does 
not  give  any  advantage  for  th^  learning  or  teaching  of  another. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  any  art  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a 
/KJience,  as  we  rise  into  a  more  elevated  and  intellectual  region,  the 
affiliations  of  all  knowledge  begin  to  show  themselves.  No  man 
who  has  learned  one  thing  can  learn  another  without  feeling  that  he 
knows  more  than  he  did  about  the  first.  No  man  can  be  said  tho- 
roughly to  know  one  thing,  who  has  made  that  one  thing  his  sole 
object  of  attention.  The  man  who  would  form  a  correct  notion  of 
a  great  city,  must  not  only  go  up  and  down  its  streets  and  alleys, 
and  examine  its  minute  details,  but  he  must  go  to  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  from  difierent  points  get  various  general  views.  We 
Icnow  nothing  in  its  essence,  but  only  in  its  differences,  and  by  com- 
parison. The  more  extensive  our  knowledge,  therefore,  the  more 
^e  have  with  which  to  compare  any  particular  subject.  Who,  that 
is  acquainted  with  Algebra,  but  feels,  that  without  it  bis  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic  must  have  been  forever  partial  and  incomplete  ?  Who 
that  has  studied  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  any  other  language  besides  his 
own,  but  has  found  new  light  thrown  on  the  structure  and  meaning 
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of  his  native  tongue^  which  he  could  never  have  comprehended  hut 
for  that  additional  knowledge  1  Who  that  has  had  much  experi- 
ence  of  life,  but  has  met  with  numerous  instances  of  persons  of  re- 
al ingenuity  and  talent,  who  for  the  want  of  that  enlargement  of 
knowledge  which  would  have  showed  them  the  folly  of  their  course, 
have  wasted  their  time  and  energies  in  foolish  attempts  to  square 
the  circle,  or  invent  a  perpetual  motion,  or  some  similar  folly,  the 
result  of  distorted,  one-sided,  contracted  views  of  things  ?  What 
Teacher  does  not  feel  the  immense  advantage  he  possesses  when,  in 
giving  instruction  on  any  subject,  he  can  draw  illustrations  from  va- 
rious sources?  How  is  the  study  of  Geography  clothed  with  in- 
terest to  children,  when  their  instructor  has  a  piece  of  history  or 
biography,  a  scrap  of  science,  or  an  anecdote,  to  connect  with  ev- 
ery town  and  river  1  Let  Teachers,  by  all  means,  at  least  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instruction,  make,  if  circumstances  permit, 
some  particular  branch  their  favorite,  and  devote  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  that  But  let  them  not  suppose  that  the  way  to  become  per- 
fect in  one  thing  is  to  confine  oneself  absolutely  to  it.  The  human 
mind  abhors  such  confinement.  Nature  in  all  her  operations  con- 
tradicts it.  The  intellectual  powers  are  social.  This  undivided 
imd  never-ceasing  microscopic  attention  to  a  single  point  has  a  con- 
tracting influence  on  the  mind.  Enlarge  your  knowledge  there- 
fore. Devote  yourself  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  some  one  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  but  never  imagine  that  perfection  in  that 
dep^ment  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  neglect  of  others.  If  you  have 
notning  to  teach  but  the  spelling  book  and  the  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, you  will  still  find  no  disadvantage  in  the  possession  of  a  mind 
well  stored  with  various  knowledge,  and  well  disciplined  by  reading 
and  study.  . 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 


'  Of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  efforts  now  making  in  so  large  a 
part  of  the  Union,  to  secure  the  education  of  the  whole  mass  of 
youth  in  common  schools,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  thus  eloquent- 
ly speaks.  Let  this  brief  extract  be  committed  to  memory  by  eve- 
ry Teacher,  and  every  pupil  over  12  years  of  age ;  not  because  of 
its  authorship  alone,  but  for  the  wholesome  and  important  truth  it 
contains. 

"  In  this  particular.  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 
think,  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has 
constantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right, 
and  the  bounden  duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity, 
we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold 
every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not, 
children  to  be  benefitted  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays*  We 
rBgard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property, 
and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek,  to  pre- 
vent, in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspir- 
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ing  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and 
a  sense  of  character,  hy  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the 
sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek* 
as  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep 
good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denun- 
ciations of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a 
security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of 
enlightened  and  weli*principlcd  moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses 
of  New  Ensland,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred 
doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on  the 
public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all 
men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen  ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and 
our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests 
on  that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good 
and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well 
against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure 
underminmg  of  licentiousness." 


[From  th«  last  Annual  MeiMge  of  Got.  Briggt,  of  Maasacbnatttt.] 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  expend  annually  for  educational 
purposes  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  *'  Whether  paid  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  or  by  voluntary  contributions,  nothing  could  furnish 
better  evidence  of  a  wise  and  prudent  foresight,  or  of  an  enlight- 
ened philanthropy,  than,  the  appropriation  of  such  an  amount  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  education.  No  tax  could  be  imposed, 
and  in  no  manner  could  so  much  money  be  expended,  in  which  eve- 
ry class  of  people  would  share  so  equally  in  its  benefits.  The  poor 
receive  the  priceless  treasure  of  instruction  and  knowledge  which, 
in  their  misfortune,  they  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring. 

*•  The  rich  are  amply  repaid  for  all  they  expend  iu  the  protection 
which  the  education  of  the  poor  secures  to  them  against  the  depre- 
dations of  ignorance  and  of  crime.  It  is  the  best  insurance  on 
property,  at  the  lowest  premium.  It  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the 
safety  and  morals  of  a  community  that  can  be  effected.  While  it 
saves  the  expense  of  poor-houses,  jails  and  penitentiaries,  it  does 
what  is  infinitely  more  important.  It  rescues  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  would  otherwise  have  been  the  inmates  of  those  wretched 
abqdes  of  suffering  and  fallen  humanity,  and  elevates  them  to  the 
true  condition  of  moral,  intellectual  and  immortal  beings.  That 
legislature,  or  that  people,  which  shall  do  the  most  to  advance  this 
cause  of  civilization,  patriotism  and  Christianity,  may  expect,  what 
is  far  more  desirable  than  the  loudest  and  longest  applause  that  ever 
burst  from  an  excited  multitude,  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  poor." 
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OfflO  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  character  of  our 
young  but  vigorous  state,  are  her  Humane  Institutions,  erected  ou 
a  scale  equal  in  magnificence  to  her  own  broad  domain  and  appro- 
priately located  at  her  Capital, ^«— the  Asylums  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Blind,  and  the  Insane. 

We  have  thought  that  we  could  not  in  any  more  direct  way 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  an  interest  in  the  great  work  of 
benevolence  to  which  these  Asylums  are  consecrated,  than  by  de- 
voting a  small  portion  of  our  pages  to  some  account  of  these  insti- 
tutions, a  part  of  which  belong  to  the  educational  system  of  the  S  ate. 

By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  the  Principal  of  the 
Asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  we  are  favored  with  the  accompanying 
engraving  of  the  building,  belonging  to  that  Institution.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  building  and  grounds  is  copied  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

"  The  Asylum  is  very  eligibly  situated  about  half  a  mile  East 
of  the  State  House,  at  Columbus,  near  the  centre  of  a  square  of  ten 
acres  of  land.  The  main  building  is  eighty  by  fifty  feet  on  the 
ground,  three  stories  high  beside  the  attic.  The  south  wing  is 
thirty  by  seventy  feet,  and  four  stories  high  beside  the  basement. 
The  north  wing,  (not  yet  erected,)  is  to  be  of  thesam6  dimensions. 
In  the  rear  are  two  buildings,  of  two  stories  each,  one  thirty  by 
forty  feet,  the  other  twenty  by  twenty-five,  beside  a  shop-building 
sixty  by  twenty  feet,  and  two  stories  high. ''  These  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  no 
higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  Legislature  and  the  , people 
they  represent,  than  the  record  of  the  fact,  that  while  an  old  and 
dilapidated  building  suffices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  is  all  to  which  we  can  point  as  our  Capitol,  the  benevo- 
lent Institutions  are  cheerfully  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
nearly  $50,000.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened 
in  the  Fall  of  1829,  with  three  pupils.  There  are  now  100  receiv- 
ing instruction,  and  we  are  informed  that  several  more  might  be 
received,  for  whom  ample  accommodations  can  be  furnished.  We 
would  urge  upon  the  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf  mutes  in  every 
part  of  the  State,  the  importance  of  sending  their  children  to  this 
institution  at  an  early  day.  They  may  rest  assured  that  the 
health  and  comfort  of  its  inmates  receive  the  best  attention  and  all 
their  jeanonable  wants  are  amply  supplied.  While  in  addition, 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  priceless  benefit  of  instruction, 
the  transcendent  delight  arising  from  the  developement  of  mind  and 
the  tireldss  pleasure  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  sick 
they  will  have  the  careof  a  skilful  Physician,  but  so  excellent  are 
the  arrangements,  so  wholesome  is  their  diet,  so  airy,  cleanly  and 
healthful  are  their  apartments,  so  ample  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
ercise and  so  vigilant  and  paternal  is  the  care  exercised  over  them, 
that  it  is  rare  that  any  one  of  them  needs  the  care  of  a  Physician. 
We  bawi  seen  the  pupils  in  the  family  of  the  Principal,  in  their 
school  rooms,  and  at  their  sports,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  either 
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family  or  school  where  more  of  contentment,  and  reallenjoyment  was 
depicted  on  every  countenance. 

The  annual  session  in  the  Asylum  commences  on  the  first  day 
of  October  and  ends  on  the  first  day  of  August  Pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  the  Institution  five  years,  excepting  the  annual 
vacation  during  August  and  September.  Those  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  support  them  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
such  need  to  bring  a  certificate  from  the  Associate  Judges  of  their 
respective  counties.  Paying  pupils  are  charged  $100,  per  year* 
It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  be  sent  at  10  or  12  years 
of  age.  Application  for  admission  can  be  made  to  Rev.  James 
Hoge,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  or  to  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Principal  of  tho 
Asylum. 

•  ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  it  is  therefore  possible 
for  one  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  aud  relations  of  numberis, 
when  a  question  is  proposed  for  solution,  not  only  to  be  able  after 
two  or  three  trials,  to  obtain  the  required  result  by  the  application 
of  some  arbitrary  rule,  but  to  see  readily,  if  not  at  once,  what 
operations  are  required,  and  then  to  perform  them  in  the  shortest 
manner  and  to  obtain  the  required  result  with  the  least  possible 
number  of  figures.  Hence  it  is  well  known  to  the  observing  that 
many  of  the  processes  required  in  every  day  practice  can  be 
greatly  abreviated.  The  contractions  in  multiplication  are  numer- 
ous and  important,  but  most  of  them  may  be  included  in  a  few 
general  classes,  of  which  we  name, 

1.  Those  based  upon  the  decimal  relation  of  numbers.  Of  these 
the  most  numerous  are  the  cases  of  multiplication  by  the  aliquot 
parts  of  10,  100,  1000,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  governed  by  one 
general  rule,  viz:  Annex  one  or  more  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand 
and  divide  that  result  by  the  denominator  of  the  common  fraction 
denoting  the  aliquot  part  of  10,  100  or  1000,  which  the  multiplier 
equals. 

Hence  to  multiply  by  5,    ((often, )  annex  one  cipher  and  divide  by  2. 

M  U  «C    3!      1      ((       U  CC  CC  C4  CI  ((     3, 

CI         CC        ^*  21    i   '*    *'         *'        ^        *'  "       *'  4« 

CC  IC  CC    -[l      1      CC       CC  CC  CC  CC  CI  M     8. 

"        '««        •«  50,   i    ««  100,       ««    two  ciphen  "       •*  2. 

CC  CC  CC  331    1      CC  CC  CC  CC  CC  «C  CC  3, 

CC  CC  4C  25,     4      M  CC  iC  M  CC  ^  ^  4. 

CC  CC  CC  15|  IJQ  U  U  CC  CC  '   CC  C«  CI  Q. 

CC  CC  CC  |2jl    I     *'  "  **  **  **  *'  **  8. 

From  these  specimens,  the  rule  for  multiplying  by  the  aliquot 
parts  of  1,000,  as  500, 333i,  250,  166  2-3,  125,  83|,  62^,  &c.,  can 
be  easily  formed.  To  multiply  by  9, 99  or  any  number  of  nines, 
annex  to  the  multiplicand  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  nines  in  the 
multiplier  and  subtract  the  multiplicand  from  that  result.  The 
process  of  multiplying  by  eleven  may  also  be  shortened.  To  mul- 
tiply by  15,  annex  a  cipher  to  the  multiplicand  and  add  half  the 
multiplicand  to  that  result.  Other  classes  of  contractions*  may  be 
named  hereafter. 
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Hie  article  on  Beading  intended  for  this  nomber  is  deferred  to 
make  room  for  the  foregoing  engraving. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  articles  on  the  branches  taught  in  our 
schools,  the  Journal  will  contain  from  time  to  time  general  or  inci* 
dental  information  pertaining  to  these  branches,  such  as  every  Tea- 
cher should  be  prepared  to  communicate  to  his  pupils  in  connection 
with  their  daily  recitations. 

THE  DOMINICAL  LETTER 
IB  a  subject  which  is  named  in  most  of  our  Arithmetics,  though  few 
of  them  give  any  explanation  of  it  or  any  rule  for  finding  it.  A 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  therefore  be  acceptable  both  to 
Teachers  and  their  older  pupils.  It  will  be  readily  seen  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  that,  if  our  year  contained  only  364  days,  or  just 
62  weeks,  every  year  would  commence  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  with  the  preceding,  and  had  this  been  the  case  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  had  the  first  year  of  this  era 
commenced  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  January  in  every  year  from 
that  time  to  the  present  would  have  occurred  on  the  same  day  of 
the  week,  and  consequently  any  month  would  have  commenced  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  in  every  year,  and  the  same  would  be 
true  of  any  day  in  any  month. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  our  year  consists  of  365}  days,  or  that 
common  years  are  reckoned  as  containing  365  days,  and  every 
fourth  year,  (called  leap  year,)  as  containing  366  days.  Hence  the 
variation  from  the  circumstances  above  supposed. 

To  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  this  variation,  and  to 
enable  any  person,  by  a  single  calculation,  to  ascertain  on  what  day 
of  the  week  any  year  will  commence,  or  any  day  of  the  month  or 
year  occur,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days  of 
the  year  in  such  a  manner,  that  A  shall  stand  for  the  first  of  Janu* 
ary — B,  for  the  second — C,  for  the  third — D,  for  the  fourth,  6ic. 
By  this  arrangement  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  A  will  stand  for  the 
first,  the  eighth,  the  fifteenth,  the  twenty-second  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January;  B,  for  the  second,  the  ninth,  the  sixteenth,  &c. 
From  this  fact,  knowing  the  number  of  days  in  each  month,  it  will 
be  easy  to  determine  what  letter  should  be  applied  to  the  first  day 
in  each  month ;  and,  (assuming  the  number  of  days  in  February  to 
be  28,)  a  simple  computation  will  show 
that  A  will  stand  for  the  1st  of  January,  G  for  the  1st  of  July, 
D        "  «*      *«       February,  C      "      "       August, 

D        *«  «*      "       March,       F      *«      "       September, 

G        «  «      "       April,         A      «      ««       October, 

B        «  «*      *<       May,  D      "      «     ^November, 

E        «  *<      "       June,         F      "      «       December. 

Hence  it  will  be  desirable  to  fix  in  mind  the  order  of  these  letters, 
or  to  associate  with  each  the  month,  for  the  first  day  of  which  it 
stands.    To  effect  this,  is  the  object  of  the  following  couplet : 
At  Dover  Dwelli  Gsorge  Brown  Etquiroi 
Good  Carlof  Finch  And  David  Frjer, 
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in  which  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  will  be  seen  to  correspond 
with  the  letters  set  opposite  the  several  months  above. 

The  Dominical  Letter  is  the  letter  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  above  named,  is  applied  to  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  year.  If 
the  year  commences  on  Sunday  the  Dominical  Ijetter  will  be  A — if 
it  commences  on  Monday,  G — if  on  Tuesday,  F— on  Wednesday, 
E— on  Thursday,  D— on  Friday,  C — on  Saturday,  B. 

If  every  year  contained  just  366  days,  each  of  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  would,  in  retrograde  order,  be  the  Domini- 
cal Letter  from  year  to  year  ;  and  in  a  series  of  years,  the  Domi- 
nical Letter  of  any  year  which  was  divisible  by  7  without  a  remain- 
der, would  be  A,  and  that,  of  any  year  which  being  divided  by  7 
gave  a  remainder,  could  be  determined  from  the  data  afforded  in 
the  pari^raph  preceding  this.  But  since  in  leap  years  there  are 
two  Dominical  Letters,  this  order  is  broken  and  it  is  therefore  28 
years  before  these  letters  occur  in  the  same  order. 

To  find  the  Dominical  Letter  Ibr  any  year  in  the  present  centu- 
ry, we  give  the  following  concise 

RULE. 

Multiply  the  number  of  the  year  by  one  and  one-fourth,  (omitting 
fractions,)  divide  that  product  by  7,  and  if  nothing  remains,  A  is  the 
Dominical  Letter — if  one,  G — if  two,  F — if  three,  E — if  four  D — 
if  five,  C— if  six,  B. 

Examples,  1.  To  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  .1847.  1847  X 
1}  =3  2308,  which  divided  by  7  gives  a  remainder  of  5,  the  Domi- 
nical Letter  then  is  C. 

2.  To  find  the  same  for  1843.  1843  X  li  =  2303,  which  di- 
vided by  7,  leaves  no  remainder,  the  letter  then  was  A.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  last  result  could  be  tested  by  referring  to  an  alma- 
nac for  that  year)  by  an  appeal  to  memory,  or  by  reckoning  back- 
ward from  the  present  year ;  C  is  the  letter  for  1847 — ^D,  for  1846 
— E,  for  1846— F  and  G,  for  1844,  and  A,  for  1843. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  leap-year  has  two  Dominical 
Letters,  the  one  found  by  this  rule  applies  to  the  last  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  letter  next  succeeding  that  in  alphabetical  order, 
will  be  the  letter  for  January  and  February. 

The  reasons  on  which  this  rule  is  founded,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
vious, to  every  one,  on  a  little  reflection.  This  subject  may  per- 
haps demand  further  attention ;  should  it  be  taken  up  again  some 
additional  information  will  be  presented  and  a  general  rule  for  find- 
ing the  Dominical  Letter  in  any  century  given. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  our  intention  to  prepare  an  article  on 
this  subject  and  present  to  our  readers  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  claims  of  the  two  different  systems  now  before  the 
American  public,  that  of  Pitman,  which  has  been  introduced  and 
80  successfully  taught  and  defended  by  Messrs.  Andrews  6s  Boyle 
of  Boston,  and  that  of  Dr.  Gomstock  of  Philadelphia. 

Will  Dr.  Gomstock  send  us  some  specimens  of  his  Magazme/ 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  AND  VT.  AGRICULTURIST, 
We  most  cordially  welcome  to  our  Exchange  list  this  new  period* 
ical  which  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  April,  last.    It  is  pub** 
lished^  monthly,  in  Windsor,  at  fif\y  cents  per  year« 

The  Essex  Co.  Constellation. — In  consequence  of  the  jUness  of 
ts  Publisher  and  other  causes,  this  neatly  printed  advocate  of  pop- 
ular education  is  discontinued.     We  part  from  it  with  regret. 

The  friends  of  Education  in  Delaware  co.,  are  to  hold  a  ConTon* 
tion  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c- 

Smith's  History  of  Education  containing  beside  a  History  of 
Education,  ancient  and  modem;  A  plan  of  Culture  and  Instruc* 
TioN  based  on  Christian  principles.  By  H.  I.  Smith,  A.  M.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Education  Founded  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  by  J.  G.  Spurzheim, 
M*  D.     New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells,  1847. 

First  Lessons  in  Botany,  or  the  Child's  Book  of  Flowers,  by 
Theodore  Thinker.     New  York  :  D.  Austin  Woodworth,  1847. 

Physiology  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  by  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Fowler.     New  York:  Fowlers  &  Wells,  1847. 

The  Primary  Phonoty? ic  Rbadbh  ;  The  Phonographic  Reader^ 
and  The  Complete  Phonographic  Ct  ass-Book,  by  S.  P.  Andrews  and 
Augustus  F.  Boyle.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  LincoUi.  New 
York  :  Phonographic  Institution,  No.  68,  Nassau  street.  1847. 

Mitchell's  Series  ot  Outline  Maps  for  teaching  Geography. 
Published  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

This  series  consists  of  24  maps  printed  on  good  paper  neatly  col- 
ored, backed  with  substantial  cloth,  bound  with  tape,  with  rings  at- 
tached for  suspension,  and  put  into  a  neat  portfolio,  to  preserve 
them  from  dust  and  damage.  Each  sheet  is  26  by  50  inches,  and 
the  set  covers  a  surface  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  square 
feet. 

The  Ark,  and  Odd  Fellows'  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Columbus,  at  Hi, 00  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Alex  £.  Glenn,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  Anglo  Sacsun,  devoted  to  the  difTuzhun  ov  nolej  and  nuz 
thru  the  medium  ov  Fonotipi,  or  the  tru  sistem  ov  speling  wurdz  : 
that  iz,  just  az  tha  ar  pronounst.     Published  weekly  at  $2,00  per . 
annum,  by  Andrews  &  Boyle,  339  Washington  street,  Boston,  and 
116*Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Wickham's  JtrvENiLB  Aids  to  Self-Improvement  ;  combining  sta- 
tistics with  various  simple  instrumentalities  for  self,  mental,  moral 
and  physical  discipline.     J.  S.  Rediield,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York. 

Wickham's  Teachers'  Book  of  Instrumentalities  and  School 
Requisites  ;  being  an  abridged  form  for  the  mail,  of  "  Wickham's^ 
Educational  Incentives,"  for  Seminaries  and  Schools.  Parts  I  and 
II.    Price  •  1 ,00,  each*    New  York :  Pu  blished  by  O.  0.  Wickham» 
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CIRCULAR. 

The  Editor  of  this  paper  having  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Columbus^  respectfully  solicits  from  State 
Superintendents  and  Commissioners  of  Schoolst  and  from  the  Trus* 
tees  or  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages,  the 
favor  of  their  Annual  Reports  and  any  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  cause  of  education; 

Editors  of  papers  in  Ohio  and  the  other  States  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  to  the  Journal  numbers  of  their  papers  contain- 
ing any  general  or  local  information  relating  to  the  progress  of 
'education  in  their  vicinity. 

The  current  volume  of  the  Journal  will  be  forwarded  gratuitously 
to  such  Superintendents  and  other  school  officers  as  comply  with 
the  above  request. 

TO  COUNTY  AUDITORS. 
The  first  six  numbers  of  this  volume  are  sent  to  all  the  County 
Auditors  in  the  State  who  are  not  subscribers.    If  they  approve  of 
its  plan  and  object,  they  are  respectfully  invited  to  encourage  its 
circulation. 


It  is  now  one  year  since  the  publication  of  the  Ohio  School 
Journal  was  commenced,  during  this  time  it  has  been  circulated  as 
widely  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Publisher  would  permit.  It  was 
commenced  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  work,  (nothing  of  the  kind  having^  existed  in 
the  State  for  the  last  eight  years,)  and  with  a  hope  that  there  was 
sufficient  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of  education  to  secure  for  it 
patronage  enough  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  The  Editor  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  publishing  it  because  no  ^uitable  Publisher 
was  disposed  to  undertake  it,  so  questionable  was  its  success  re- 
garded. It  has  been  sustained  thus  far  at  a  sacrifice  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  Editor  is  willing  to  continue  to  edit  it  with* 
out  compensation  provided  the  expenses  of  paper,  printing  dsc.,  can 
be  defrayed.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  pay  off  its  present  liabil- 
ities and  render  the  completion  of  the  present  volume  secure. — 
Shall  this  sum  be  sent  in?  Will  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
State,  take  this  subject  in  hand  ? 

REDUCTION  OF  TERMS. 

By  a  recent  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  Journal  to 
Teachers  at  33 1  cents  per  copy  when  three  or  more  copies  are 
taken.  For  gratuitous  circulation^  when  twenty  copies  or  more  are 
taken,  it  will  be  furnished  to  individuals  or  societies,  at  25  cents 
per  copy.  Will  not  County  Societies  make  an  effort  to  supply  all 
the  Teache'rs  in  their  county  with  it?  Will  not  benevolent  individ- 
uals supply  the  Teachers  in  their  towns?  Will  not  others  make 
an  effort  to  secure  subscribers  ? 

The  continuance  of  the  Journal  must  depend  on  the  answers  to 

these  enquiries. ____^ 

William  B.  TtUiAtL,  Pnafety  C<diiaibilik 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

The  impoirtance  of  a  specific  education  of  Teachers  for  the  du- 
ties of  their  employment  has  already  been  ably  set  forth  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Stfite  Superintendent,  and  in  some  other  articles  con- 
.  tained  in  the  second  number  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  year. 
But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of  our 
schools %nd  the  success  of  our  school  system,  that  we  call  attention 
to  it  againi  This  will  be  done  mainly  by  laying  before  our  readers 
the  views  of  some  of  the  ablest  men,  and  the  warmest  friends  of 
education  the  world  has  ever  known. 

•'  In  every  age,  even  among  heathen,  the  necessity  has  been  felt, 
of  having  good  schoolmasters  in  order  to  make  any  thing  respecta- 
ble of  a  nation.  But  surely  we  are  not  to  sit  still  and  wait  until 
they  grow  up  of  themselves.  We  can  neither  chop  them  out  of 
wood,  nor  new  them  out  of  stone.  God  will  not  work  any  mi- 
racle to  furnish  that  which  we  have  the  means  to  provide.  We 
must  therefore  apply  our  care  and  money  to  train  up  and  make 
them." — Martin  LtUher. 

"The  best  plans  of  ins  ruction  cannot  be  executed  but  by  good 
teachers,  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  Popular  Education,  if 
it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  be 
well  prepared ;  then  suitably  placed,  encouraged  and  guided  in  the 
duty  of  continued  self  improvement,  and  lastly,  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  advancement." 

"  In  order  to  provide  schools  with  masters,  competent  and  consci- 
entious, the  care  of  their  training  must  not  be  left  to  chance;  the 
foundation  of  Teacher's  Seminaries  must  be  continued.  I  place  all 
my  hopes,  for  the  education  of  the  people,  in  these  Seminaries."— 
Cousin. 

"Those  seminaries  for  training  masters  are  an  invaluable  gift  to 
mankind,  and  lead^  to  the  indefinite  improvement  of  education.     * 

"  These  training  seminaries  would  not  only  teach  the  masters 

the  branches  of  learning  and  science  they  are  now  deficient  in,  but 

would  teach  them  what  they  know  far  less, — the  didactic  art, — the 

mode  of  imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  have  or  may  acquire ; 
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♦  ,     ■ 

the  best  method  of  training  and  dealing  with  children,  in  all  that  re- 
gards both  temper,  capacity  and  habits,  and  the  means  of  stirring 
them  to  exertion  and  controlling  their  aberrations." — Lord  Brough- 
am, 

The  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers  is  widely  felt,  and  the 
absence  of  all  arrangements  for  securing  the  necessary  supply,  is 
the  principal  defect  in  our  system.— i?a7i.  J".  Barnard, 

"  The  method,  which  obviously  suggests  itself  for  giving^fficien- 
cy  to  teachers,  is  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  their  specific 
education;  or, — to  use  a  name  which  has  already  obtained  curren- 
cy,— Normal  Schools.  It  would  be  only  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  our  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  other  pro- 
fessions. Schools  and  colleges  are  established  for  the  specific  train- 
ing of  surgeons  and  physicians.  *  *  Students  for  the  bar  re- 
ceive the  requisite  instruction  in  the  chambers  of  pleaders  or  con- 
veyancers. There  are  military  schools,  and  naval  schools,  and 
schools  for  the  fine  arts.  It  seems  only  filling  up  a  vacant  niche  in 
the  social  edifice,  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers." 
— Lalor,  tke  author  to  whom  the  Prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  was 
awarded^  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  expediency  and  means  of  elevating, 
the  prof  ession  of  the  Educator  in  society, 

"  The  vocation  of  a  teacher,  in  its  influence  on  the  character  and 
destinies  of  the  rising  and  all  future  generations,  has  not  been  ful- 
ly understood  or  duly  estimated.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be  ranked 
AMONG  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS.  ****»«/  therefore  re- 
commend  a  Seminary  for  the  education  of  Teachers." — De  Witt 
Clinton, 

"  The  establishment  of  these  Seminaries  [Normal  Schools]  is  an 
object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  valuable  means 
of  laying  the  sure  foundation  for  supplying  all  our  primary  schools 
with  an  adequate  number  of  teachers.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
work  be  commenced  by  dividing  the  State  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  Normal-School  districts." — Report  of  1840,  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers; 
and,  until  this  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  progress. 
The  most  crying  want  in  this  Commonwealth  is  the  want  of  ac- 
complished teachers.  *  *  *  Without  good  teaching,  a  school 
is  but  a  name.  An  institution,  for  training  men  to  train  the  young, 
would  be  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  re- 
fresh present  and  future  ages." — Dr,  Channing, 

"The  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  State  demand  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  that  is,  a  Teachers^  Seminary 
and  Model  School^  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers,  in 
the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  t^ching." 

"  The  courseof  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Sbminary  should  in- 
clude three  years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ac-  . 
cordingly."  » 

"  The  necessity  of  specific  provision  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers is  proved  by  the  analogy  of  all  other  professions  and  pursuits/' 
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^  Such  an  institution  would  serve  as  a  standard  and  model  of  ed- 
ucation throughout  the  community." 

"  Such  an  institution  would  produce  conceiilration  of  effort ;  its 
action  would  possess  the  vigor  which  strong  sympathies  impart ;  and 
it  would  tend  to  a  desirahle  uniformity  in  books  and  modes  of 
teaching." 

"  All  experience  (experience  which  we  generally  appeal  to  as 
the  safest  guide  in  all  practical  matters,)  has  decided  in  favor  of  in- 
stitutions sustained  by  government  for  the  education  of  teachers." 
— Frof,  Stoioe, 

"In  order  to  have  first  rate  teachers,  they  must  be  trained  for 
their  employment;  and  for  this  purpose,  one  pr  more  Seminaries, 
devoted  to  the  object  are  necessary." — Rev.  T.  H.  Galiaudet. 


THE  BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

From  the  Circular  of  Gfov.  Slade,  the  Agent  of  this  Association, 
wbich  has  been  published  widely  in  this  State,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  society,  is  now  efficiently  organized.  All  will  wish  well  to  the  en- 
terprise it  has  undertaken  —  the  introduction  of  competent  Teach- 
ers from  the  east,  into  Ohio  and  the  Western  States,  —  and  none  can 
doubt  that  so  far  as  it  succeeds  it  may  be  the  means  of  good.  It 
will  render  the  East  better  acquainted  with  condition  and  wants  of 
the  West,  and  by  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  opening  a  channel  for 
the  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  education  there,  its  influence  can- 
not but  be  favorable. 

But  we  trust  the  friends  of  education  in  this  State  will  not  in  the 
least  relax  their  efforts  to  improve  their  own  schools  and  the  present 
teachers  of  these  schools.  It  will  be  long  before  this  or  any  other 
association  can  furnish  even  one  teacher  to  each  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  towns  in  Ohio,  and  the  idea  of  supplying  our 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  school  districts  with  teachers  from  abroad, 
is  utterly  preposterous. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  may  be  said,  by  transient  or  casual  ob- 
servers, in  relation  to  the  destitution  of  qualified  teachers  in  Ohio, 
we  have  a  word  to  say  in  relation  to  the  alledged  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  the  movement  now  making  by  the  society  in  question. 
From  information  acquired,  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  this 
State,  by  visiting  a  large  number  of  schools  of  every  grade,  by 
meeting  many  hundred  teachers  in  institutes,  conventions  and  else- 
where,—  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  now  in 
Ohio,  not  hundreds  only,  but  thousands  of  teachers,  as  well  quali- 
fied, as  active  and  energetic  and  as  much  devoted  to  their  employ- 
ment as  the  great  majority,  if  not  as  any,  who  will  be  brought  by 
this  or  any  other  society  from  abroad. 

These  teachers  are  already  on  the  ground,  they  are  acclimated, 
they  are  engaged  in  the  employment,  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  calling  and  imbued  with  its  spirit.    The  sac- 
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Tifices  they  are  constantly  making,  the  amount  of  labor  they  are 
performing,  and  their  devotion  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, need  only  to  be  known,  to  secure  for  them,  anywhere,  at  a 
distance  from  home,  the  title  of  Missionaries ;  and  they  need  only 
to  be  encouraged  in  their  arduous  and  self  denying  work,  to  secure 
the  sympathy  of  those  among  whom  and  for  whom  they  labor,  — 
to  be  furnished  with  suitable  school  rooms  and  other  conveniences, 
with  comfortable  boarding  places,  and  especially  with  a  pleasant  and 
quiet  home  near  the  school  house,  to  which  they  can  repair  to 
spend  the  Sabbath,  and  in  case  of  unpleasant  weather,  bad  roads  or 
of  transient  illness, —  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  most  active 
would  be  aroused  to  new  efforts,  the  spirits  of  the  drooping  would 
be  revived,  and  their  exhausted  energies  replenished,  and  all  would 
be  quickened  to  new  life  and  increased  exertions  and  (with  the  co- 
operation of  parents,)  be  enabled  to  accomplish  all  which  any  teach- 
ers can' do  for  the  pupils  of  their  chai^. 

These  statements  are  made  advisedly, — relying,  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  others  but  upon  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
teachers  of  whom  we  speak, — they  are  not  made  with  any  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  enterprise  in  which  this  society  hasengaged, — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  from  it  one  dollar  of  the  funds  of 
the  benevolent  at  the  east  who  may  choose  it  as  the  almoner  of 
their  botinty,  or  one  effort  of  those  at  the  west,  who  prefer  to  labor 
in  this  field,  rather  than  to  engage  in  the  less  romantic  and  more 
matter-of-fact  business  of  improving  the  schools  at  their  own  doors^ 
by  encouraging  the  teachers  of  those  schools, -— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lauding  the  teachers  in  our  own  State,  (many  of  whom  are 
admitted  to  be  incompetent,)— but  to  encourage  those,  who  have  not 
iif\ies  or  hundreds  of  dollars  to  give  to  an  enterprise  which  is  to  be 
blazoned  in  the  papers,  and  who  must  be  stimulated  by  other  mo- 
tives than  the  expectation  of  seeing  their  names  in*  print,  to  do 
something  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  teachers 
who  are  now  in  charge  of  our  youth,  who  will  have  made  their  mark 
upon  them  and  acted  their  part  in  forming  the  habits  and  charac- 
ters of  their  pupils,  long  before  their  places  can  be  supplied  by 
teachers  from  abroad ; — and,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  our  own 
fkithful  and  devoted«teachers. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  who  wish  well  to  the  schools  of 
the  west  that  a  Teachers^  institute^  in  which  from  100  to  150  or  more 
teachers  may  be  instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing and  governing  schools,  for  the  term  of  two,  three  or  four  weeks, 
(the  time  during  which  the  teachers  introduced  by  this  society  are 
to  be  instructed  at  Albany,)  may  be  attended  in  any  county  at  a6  ag- 

fregate  expense  to  the  community,  of  9100,  the  sum  required  to 
ring  one  teacher  from  the  east  to  her  field  of  labor  here.  And  if  an  In- 
stitute could  be  attended  in  each  of  the  83  counties  of  Ohio,  during 
the  coming  Autumn,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  might  be  furnished  With  these  means  of  instruction,  before 
the  commencement  of  our  next  winter  schools. 
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If,  theD,  it  be  admUted  that  we  bave  now  among  us  lari^e  numbers 
of  well  qualified,  thorough  and  efficient  teachers, — that  there  are 
multitudes  of  others  who  need  only  to  receive  a  short  course  of  in* 
Bt ruction,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  modern  and  improved 
modes  of  teaching  many  of  the  branches,  and  with  the  experience 
of  others  in  relation  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  schools, 
-—  or  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  in  the  State  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who,  by  attending  some 
good  Apademy  or  High  School  for  one  or  two  terms,  previous  to 
enjoying  the  opportunity  first  named,  might  become  well  qualified 
for  the  employment  of  .teaching,  it  would  seem  that  the  duty  of 
of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  present  rising  gene- 
Tfittion  of  children  in  the  west,  must  be  obvious  to  every  mind. 


MR.  MANN'S  REPORT. 

Continued  from  page  86. 

A  powerfully  corroborating  fact  remains  untouched.  Though 
the  earth  and  the  beneficent  capabilities  with  which  it  is  endued, 
belong  in  common  to  the  race,  yet  we  find  that  previous  and  present 
possessors  have  laid  their  hands  upon  the  whole  of  it — have  left  no 
part  of  it  unclaimed  and  unappropriated.  They  have  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe ;  they  have  drawn  lines  across  every  habitable  por^ 
tion  of  it,  and  have  partitioned  among  themselves,  not  only  its  whole 
area,  or  superficial  contents,  but  have  claimed  it  down  to  the  centre, 
and  up  to  the  conjCave — a  great  inverted  pyramid  for  each  propri- 
etor— so  that  nof  an  unclaimed  rood  is  left,  either  in  the  caverns 
below,  or  in  the  aerial  spaces  above,  where  a  new  adventurer  upon 
existence  can  take  unresisted  possession*  They  have  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  with  each  other  for  mutual  protection  of  their 
respective  parts.  They  have  created  legislators  and  judges  and 
executive  officers,  who  denounce  and  infiict  penalties  even  to  the 
taking  of  life ;  and  they  have  organized  armed  bands  to  repel  ag- 
gression upon  their  claims.  Indeed,  so  grasping  and  rapacious  have 
mankind  been,  in  this  particular,  that  they  have  taken  more  than 
they  could  use,  more  than  they  could  perambulate  and  survey,  more 
than  they  could  see  from  the  top  of  the  mast-head,  or  from  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  There  was  some  limit  to  their  phy- 
sical power  of  taking  possession,  but  none  to  the  exorbitancy  of 
their  desires.  Like  robbers,  who  divide  their  spoils,  before  they 
know  whether  they  shall  find  a  victim,  men  have  claimed  a  conti- 
nent while  still  doubtful  of  its  existence,  and  spread  out  their  title 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  before  their  most  adventurous  pioneers  had 
ever  seen  a  shore  of  the  realms  they  coveted.  The  whole  planet, 
then,  having  been  appropriated ;  there  being  no  waste  or  open  lands, 
from  which  the  new  generations  may  be  supplied  as  they  come  into 
existence,  have  not  those  generations  the  strongest  conceivable  claim 
upon  the  present  occupants,  for  that  which  is  indispensable  to  their 
well-being  t    They  have  more  than  a  pre-emptivOf  they  have  a  pes- 
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sessory  right  to  some  portion  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  that,  all 
of  which  has  been  taken  up  and  appropriated.  A  denial  of  this 
right  by  the  present  possessors,  is  a  breach  of  trust — ^a  fraudulent 
misuse  of  power  given,  and  of  confidence  reposed.  On  mere  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  it  is  folly  ;  on  the  broader  principles 
of  duty  and  morality,  it  is  embezzlement. 

It  is  not  at  all  in  contravention  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
the  adult  portion  of  society  does  take,  and  must  take,  upon  itself, 
the  control  and  management  of  all  existing  property,  until  the  ri- 
sing generation  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority.  Nay,  one  of 
their  objects  of  so  doing  is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  generation 
which  is  still  in  its  minority.  Society,  to  this  extent,  is  only  a  trus- 
tee managing  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  owner,  or  of  one 
who  has  a  reversionary  interest  in  it.  This  civil  regulation,  there- 
fore, made  necessary  even  for  the  benefit  of  both  present  and  fu- 
ture posse^rs,  is  only  in  furtherance  of  the  great  law  under  con- 
sideration. 

Coincident,  too,  with  this  great  law,  but  in  no  manner  supersedif»g 
or  invalidating  it,  is  that  wonderful  provision  which  the  Creator  has 
made  for  the  care  of  offspring,  in  the  affection  of  their  parents. 
Heaven  did  not  rely  merely  upon  our  perceptions  of  duty  towards 
our  children,  and  oul*  fidelity  in  its  performance.  A  powerful,  all- 
mastering  instinct  of  love  was  therefore  implanted  in  the  parental, 
and  especially  in  the  maternal  breast,  to  anticipate  the  idea  of  duty, 
and  to  make  duty  delightful.  Yet  the  great  doctrine,  founded  upon 
the  will  of  God,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  natural  order  and  re- 
lation of  things,  would  still  remain  the  same,  though  all  that  beau- 
tiful portion  of  our  moral  being,  whence  parental  affection  springs, 
were  a  void  and  a  nonentity.  Emphatically  would  the  obligations 
of  society  remain  the  same  for  all  those  children  who  have  been 
bereaved  of  parents  ;  or  who,  worse  than  bereavement,  have  only 
monster-parents  of  intemperance,  or  cupidity,  or  of  any  other  of 
those  forms  of  vice,  that  seem  to  suspend  or  to  obliterate  the  law 
of  love  in  the  parental  breast.  For  these,  society  is  doubly  bound 
to  be  a  parent,  and  to  exercise  all  that  rational  care  and  providence 
which  a  wise  father  would  exercise  for  his  own  children. 

If  the  previous  argument  began  with  sound  premises  and  has 
been  logically  conducted,  then  it  has  established  this  position, — 
that  a  vast  portion  of  the  present  wealth  of  the  world  either  con- 
sists in,  or  has  been  immediately  derived  from,  those  great  natural 
substances  and  powers  of  the  earth,  which  were  bestowed  by  the 
Creator  alike  on  all  mankind ;  or  from  the  discoveries,  inventions, 
labors,  and  improvements  of  our  ancestors,  which  were  alike  de- 
signed for  the  common  benefit  of  all  their  descendants.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  at  what  time  is  this  wealth  to  be  transferred  from  a 
preceding  to  a  succeeding  generation  ?  At  what  point  are  the  lat- 
ter to  take  possession  of,  or  to  derive  benefit  fVom  it,  or  at 
what  time  are  the  former  to  surrender  it  in  their  behalf?  Is  each 
existing  generation,  to  hold  fast  to  his  possessions  until  death  re- 
laxes his  grasp  ?  or  is  something  of  the  right  to  be  acknowledged, 
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and  sonlething  of  the  benefit  to  be  yielded,  beforehand  ?  It  seems 
too  obvious  for  argument,  that  the  latter  is  the  only  alternative.  If 
the  in-coming  generation  have  no  rights  until  the  out-going  genera- 
tion have  actually  retired,  then  is  every  individual  that  enters  the 
world  liable  to  perish  on  the  day  he  is  born.  According  to  the  very 
constitution  of  things,  each  individual  must  obtain  sustenance  and 
succor  as  soon  as  his  eyes  open  to  the  light,  or  his  lungs  are  inflated 
by  the  air.  His  wants  cannot  be  delayed  until  he  himself  can  sup- 
ply them.  If  the  demands  of  his  nature  are  ever  to  be  answered, 
they  must  be  answered  years  before  he  can  make  any  personal 
provision  for  them,  either  by  the  performance  of  labor  or  by  any 
exploits  of  skill.  The  infant  must  be  fed  before  he  can  earn  his 
bread ;  he  must  be  clothed  before  he  can  prepare  garments ;  he 
must  be  protected  from  the  elements  before  he  can  erect  a  dwell- 
ing; and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he  must  be  instructed  before  he  can 
engage  a  tutor.  A  course  contrary  to  this  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  young,  that  we  might  withhold  their  rightful  inherit- 
ance. Carried  to  its  extreme,  it  would  be  the  act  of  Herod,  seeking, 
in  a  general  massacre,  the  life  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  endanger 
his  power.  Here,  then,  the  claims  of  the  succeeding  generation,  not 
only  upon  the  affection  and  the  care,  but  upon  the  property,  of  the 
preceding  one,  attach.  God  having  given  to  the  second  generation 
as  full  and  complete  a  right  to  the  incomes  and  profits  of  the  world 
as  he  has  given  to  the  first,  and  to  the  third  generations  as  full  and 
complete  right  as  he  has  given  to  the  second,  and  so  on  while  the 
world  stands, — it  necessarily  follows 'that  children  must  come  into  a 
partial  and  qualified  possession  of  these  rights,  by  th«  paramont 
law  of  nature,  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  No  human  enactments 
can  abolish  or  countervail  this  paramount  and  supreme  law ;  and  all 
those  positive  and  often  arbitrary  enactments  of  the  civil  code,  by 
which,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  frugality,  the  pos- 
sessor of  property  is  permitted  to  control  it  for  a  limited  period  af- 
ter his  decease,  must  be  construed  and  executed  in  subservience  to 
this  sorerign  and  irrepealable  ordinance  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  transfer  always,  or  even  generally,  to  be  made  in  kind; 
but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  The  recognition  of 
this  principle  is  universal.  A  guardian  or  trustee  may  possess 
lands,  while  the  ward,  or  owner  under  the  trust,  may  need  money; 
or  the  former  may  have  money,  while  the  latter  need  raiment  or 
shelter.  The  form  of  the  estate  must  be  changed,  if  need  be,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  receiver. 


[From  the  (Mass.)  Common  School  Journal.] 

TOBACCO. 

The  following  views  respecting  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco, 
we  copy  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  that  distinguished 
philanthropist  and  physician.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  late  super- 
intendant  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester. 
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If  men  cannot  be  induced  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  vile  weed, 
let  children,  at  leasts  be  saved  from  contracting  a  relish  for  it«  The 
use  of  tobacco,  in*  whatever  form,  is  injurious  to  health,  incompati- 
ble with  cleanliness,  and  offensive  to  decency.  It  is  equally  repul- 
sive to  the  outward  senses  and  disgusting  to  the  inward  tastes.  Tho 
practice  of  smoking,  or  chewing,  is  never  indulged  without  do|ni- 
right  injustice  to  others.  WhaL  right  has  any  man  to  becloud  the 
atmosphere  to  my  eyes  by  his  smoke,  to  inundate  the  floor  where  I 
stand  with  his  saliva,  or  to  fill  the  air  which  I  breathe  with  the  par- 
ticles or  the  effluvium  of  his  vile  powder  t  It  is  true,  there  is  a 
limited  space  around  every  man — some  two  or  three  inches — ^which 
he  may  rightfully  call  his  own,  and  use  as  he  pleases.  If  I  thrust 
my  eyes  or  nose  within  that  circle,  and  get  befouled  or  bestenched, 
it  is  my  own  fault.  But  this  space  is  limited.  A  man  has  no  right 
to  three  leagues — ^the  extent  of  national  jurisdiction  out  to  sea.  A 
man  has  no  right  to  leaye  a  track  of  poisoned  air,  a  mile  long,  be- 
hind him.  A  man  has  no  right  to  defile  his  mouth,  and  begrime  his 
teeth,  and  then  take  them  on  a  journey  with  him  in  a  public  con- 
veyance. If  a  man  will  use  his  nose  as  a  deposit  for  snufi*,  common 
politeness  requires  that  he  should  encase  it  in  parchment,  and  tie  it 
tightly  with  a  string,  so  as  not  to  offend  decent  people.  Had  Na- 
ture designed  the  nose  for  a  snuff-hole,  she  would  have  put  it  on 
the  other  end  up,  or  at  least  have  furnished  it  with  a  constrictory 
muscle,  as  a  sphincter,  by  which  it  could  be  closed. 

Above  all  ought  school  teachers  to  abstain  from  the  filthy  habit 
of  using  tobacco  in  any  form.  They  cannot  teach  physiology  and 
use  tobacco  at  the  same  time,  without  undoing  by  their  example  what 
they  enjoin  by  their  precepts.  Let  them  improve  all  occasions  to 
excite  a  disgust  for  it,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  odium  and  contempt  of 
their  pupils.  In  this  way  they  will  help  forward  civilization  quite 
as  much  as  by  teaching  grammar  and  geography. 

At  a  late  school  convention  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced,  declaring  that  any  man  who  habitually  uses 
tobacco  is  disqualified  from  being  a  school  teacher. 


SCHOOLS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

BT  BEV.   B.   HORBIS. 


To  those  who  are  fixed  by  circumstances  to  a  single  spot  or  a 
single  State,  things  may  look  quite  gloomy  or  prosperous  which  to 
the  travellerwho  judges  from  comparisons  may  appear  the  reverse* 
This  thought  occurs  to  me  in  reading  late  Nos.  of  the  Ohio  School 
Journal,  where  I  find  that  Education  in  that  State  is  far  behind  what 
I  supposed  should  be  its  point  of  excellence.  We  are  accustomed 
in  Mississippi  to  think  ourselves  fairly  at  the  fooi  of  the  ladder  in 
thinffs  of  science. 

Without  a  School  Law  of  any  practicable  importance  or  a  School 
Officer  of  any  use  at  all ;  without  a  State  Superintendent  or  a  State 
College  or  a  College  of  any  kind  that  is  prospering;  without  a  State 
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Geologist  or  a  Scientific  Officer  of  any  sort ;  without  a  Mineralogi- 
cal  Cabinet  a  twelve  month  oId»  or  4  book  of  Science  printed  in  the 
Stale ;  without  a  Book  Printing  establishoient ;  indeed,  without  any 
thing  but  Cotton  Bags,  Wealth  and  Ignorance,  we  are  claimed  to  be 
in  ou  r  infancy  of  Intellect,  real  gru  bs  in  Science.  But  a  new  light  is 
promised  to  us.  There  is  decidedly  a  healthy  action  going  on  in 
the  subject  of  Education,  and  men  who  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing, men  who  have  worked  up  hill  in  Mississippi  for  years  now  see 
a  way  opening  before  them  which  they  never  saw  before. 

Teachers  are  more  sought  after  and  better  retained.  If  not  bet- 
ter paid  (and  prices  have  receded  from  the  exorbitant  rates  of  1837) 
yet  they  are  more  regularly  and  more  cheerfully  paid. 

Schools  of  both  sexes  are  filling  where  they  have  been  vacant 
for  years.  To  instance  a  few.  The  Holly  Springs  Female  Insti- 
tute undercharge  of  Rev.  M.  Wetherby,  numbers  largely  over  100, 
and  Mount  Sylvan  Male  Academy  by  Rev.  R.  Morris,  (only  three 
Sessions  old,)  seventy-one.  The  difierent  denominations  are  es- 
tablishing schools  or  bringing  their  heads  together  to  talk  about  it. 

The  Masons  are  stirring  on  the  subject.  The  next  Legislature  is 
expected  to  appoint  a  Geologist  and  establish  sound  School  Laws. 
The  State  University  at  Oxk^rd  is  going  up  at  the  rate  of  $25,000 
per  year  and  will  be  opened  within  two  years* 

These  are  the  rays  which  tell  of  the  rising  sun  not  niany  degrees 
obscured. 

But  now  we  want  Teachers.  Now  we  want  men  educated  for  the 
profession,  educated  at  Normal  Schools,  grounded  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  tactics  of  this  more  than  holy  war. 

Ohioans  !•  we  have  heard  of  you  and  we  invite  you  down.  *  Come 
with  your  Books  and  Apparatus  and  join  us.  Come  to  this  Slave 
State,  and  be  sure  to  manage  your  tongues  and  your  sentiments  dis- 
creetly and  these  planters  will  receive  you  gladly.  They  want  just 
such  meii  as  they  think  you  are,  and  you  shall  have  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  educate  in  abundance.  Come  and  bring  your  plans  of 
Teachers'  Conventions  and  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations, 
and  these  Teachers  will  welcome  you.  They  want  light  on  these 
things,  and  they  think  you  have  got  it.  Com6  and  help  us,  and  in 
ten  years  more  this  great  and  wealthy  State  will  take  that  high  po- 
sition in  Science  which  Nature  has  already  given  her  in  Commer- 
cial afiairs. 

Mount  Sylvan  Academy,  MisB.,  May,  1847. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Commissioners  of  Delaware  co. 
hyre  appropriated  $200,  for  the  support  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
and  the  purchase  of  a  Teachers'  Library.  The  Coomiissioners  of 
Geauga  co.  have  voted  $200,  for  the  support  of  a  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Cchools.  We  hope  to  hear  of  similar  appro- 
priations in  other  counties. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  R.  I.  has  published  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  on  the  above 
■abject,  containing  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  and  a  number  of 
cuta  representing  some  of  the  excellent  school  houses  which  have  been  erec- 
ted in  the  Eastern  States  within  the  last  few  years.  The  following  extract  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  SchooLi. 

I.    COMMON  ERRORS  IN  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTMRE. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  principal 
features  of  school  houses  as  they  are. 

They  are,  almost  universally,  badly  located,  exposed  to  the  noise, 
dust  and  danger  of  the  highway,  unattractive,  if  not  positively  re- 
pulsive in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  material  and  labor* 

They  are  too  small.     There  is  no  separate  entry  for  boys  and 
"  girls  appropriately  fitted  up;  no  sufficient  space  for  the  convenient 
Beating  and  necessary  movements  of  the  scholars ;    no  platform^ 
desk,  or  recitation  room  for  the  teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience and  danger  from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light 
falling  directly  on  the  eyes  or  reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  dis- 
tracting influence  of  passing  objects  and  events  out  of  doors. 

They  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions 
of  the  air  as  have  become  offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process 
of  breathing,  and  by  the  matter  which  is  constantly  escaping  from 
the  lungs  in  vapor,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  insensible 
perspiration. 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The  rush  of  cold  air  through 
cracks  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  is  heated  is  already  impure  from 
having  been  breathed,  and  made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  arising 
from  the  burning  of  floating  particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter coming  in  contact  With  the  hot  iron.  The  heat  is  not  equally 
diffused,  so  that  one  portion  of  a  school  room  is  frequently  over-  ' 
heated,  while  another  portion,  especially  the  floor,  is  too  cold. 

They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  properly  mode  and 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  an  easy  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too 
long,  with  no  suitable  support  for  the  back,  and  especially  for  the 
younger  children.  The  desks  are  too  high  for  tho  seats,  and  are 
.  either  attached  to  the  wall  on  the  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  that 
the  faces  of  the  scholars  sit  facing  each  other.  The  aisles  are  not 
so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to  and  from  his  seat,  change 
his  position,  have  access  to  his  books,  attend  to  his  own  business,  bo 
seen  and  approached  by  the  teacher,  without  incommoding  any 
other. 
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They  are  not  provided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  therinom- 
eter,  and  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
well  regulated  and  instructed  schooU 

They  are  deficient  in  all  of  those  in  and  out-door  arragements 
which  help  to  promote  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  and  cultivate 
delicacy  of  manners  and  refinement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  ver- 
dure, trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and 
mats  for  the  feet,  no  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloaks  and  hats,  no  well, 
DO  sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  re- 
tirement for  children  of  either  sex,  when  performing  the  most  pri- 
vate offices  of  nature. 

Such  are  some  of  the  common  features  of  school  houses  as  we 
now  find  thern  in  city  and  country,  which  must  be  avoided  in  struc- 
tures of  his  kind,  if  due  regard  is  had  to  the  convenience,  health, 
and  successful  labor  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  them. 


11.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 
i.     Location — Style — Construction. 

The  location  should  be  dry,  qui^t,  pleasant,  and  in  every  respect 
healthy.  To  secure  these  points  and  avoid  the  evils  which  must 
kievitably  result  from  a  low  and  damp,  or  a  bleak  and  unsheltered 
site,  noisy  and  dirty  thoroughfares,  or  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
and  dissipated  resort,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  select  a  loca- 
tion a  little  removed  from  the  territorial  centre  of  the  district.  If 
possible  it  should  overlook  a  delightful  country,  present  a  choice  of 
sunshine  and  shade,  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  be  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds  of  winter  by  a  hill  top,  or  a  barier  of  evergreens. 
As  many  of  the  pleasant  influences  of  nature  as  possible  should  be 
gathered  in  and  around  that  spot,  where  the  earliest,  most  lasting, 
and  most  controlling  associations  of  a  child's  mind  are  formed. 

In  the  city  or  populous  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two 
or  more  streets,  should  be  preferred,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
economy,  but  because  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  children 
in  going  to  and  from  school,  the  quiet  of  the  school  room,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  more  spacious  and  retired  play-ground  will  be  se- 
cured. 

In  the  country,  it  will  sometimes  be  desirable  for  two  or  more 
districts  to  unite  and  erect  a  school  house  at  some  point,  to  which 
all  the  older  children  can  go  from  all  parts  of  the  associated  districts, 
while  the  younger  attend  school  in  the  several  districts.  In  this 
way  the  school  house  can  be  more  appropriately  fitted  up,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  more  perfect  classification  in  respect  both  to  instruc- 
tion aDcTgovernment,  as  well  as  a  wiser  economy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  be  gained. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  should  exhibit  good,  architectural  pro- 
portion, and  be  calculated  to  inspire  children  and  the  community 
generally  with  respect  for  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It 
should  bear  a  favorable  comparison,  in  respect  to  attractiveness, 
convenience  and  darabiUty,  with  other  public  edifices,  instead  of 
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standiDg  in  repulsive  and  disgraceful  contrast  with  them.  Every 
school  house  should  be  a  temple,  consecrated  in  prayer  to  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  be  associated  in  every  heart  with  the  eaaliest  and  strong- 
est impressions  of  truth,  justice,  patriotism,  and  religion. 

The  school  house  should  be  constructed  throughout  in  a  work- 
man-like manner.  No  public  edifice  more  deserves,  or  will  better 
repay,  the  skill,  labor,  and  expense,  which  may  be  necessary  to 
attain  thb  object,  for  here  the. health,  tastes,  manners,  minds,  and 
morals  of  each  successive  generation  of  children  will  be^  in  a  great 
measure,  determined  for  time  and  eternity. 

2.     Size.  ^ 

In  determining  the  size  of  a  school  house,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  feHowing  particulara.-?- 

First* — A  separate  entry,  or  Jobby,  for  each  sex,  furnished  with 
scraper,  mat,  hooks  or  shelves,  sink,  basin  and  towels.  A  separate 
entry  thus  furnished,  will  prevent  much  confusion,  rudeness,  and 
impropriety,  and  promote  the  health,  refinement,  and  orderly  hab- 
its of  children. 

Second. — A  room,  or  rooms,  large  enough  to  allow,  1st,  each  oc- 
cupant a  suitable  quantity  of  pure  air,  i.  e.  at  last  160  cubic  feet ; 
2d,  to  go  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing  any  one  else ;  3d,  toP 
sit  comfortably  in  his  seat,  and  engage  in  his  various  studies  with 
unrestricted  freedom  of  motion ;  and,  4th,  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
approach  each  scholar  in  his  seat,  pass  conveniently  to  any  part  of 
the  room,  supervise  the  whole  school,  and  conduct  the  reading  and 
recitation  of  the  several  classes  properly  arranged. 

Third. — One  or  more  rooms  for  recitation,  apparatus,  library, 
and  other  purposes. 


TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  can  be  no  surer  proof  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  than  the  rapidity  with  which  Teacher's  Associations 
and  County  Educational  Societies  are  multiplying  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  These  societies  have  already  accomplished  much, 
and  are  destined  to  effect  still  more  toward  arousing  the  public  to  a 
proper  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  awakening  all  clas- 
ses to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  In  connection  with  such  associations  most  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  which  to  the  number  of  fif\een  have  been  attended 
in  some  ten  or  twelve  difierent  counties,  have  been  organized. 

We  have  before  us  notices  of  a  number  of  these  asociations, 
some  of  which  should  have  appeared  some  months  since  had  they 
not  been  mislaid. 

In  the  month  of  Nov.  last  the  "Clermont  Co.  Teacheks'  Associ- 
ation" held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Amelia,  during  which  Essays 
were  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hooker,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Rathbone, 
and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Donham.    The  Society  ad- 
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journed  to  meet  in  Jan.  last.  Can  Mr.  Hooker  forward  to  the 
School  Journal  a  paper  containing  the  proceedings  of  that  meet- 
ingt 

The  Champaign  Co.  Teachers'  Associatioi^,"  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Urhana  on  the  26th  of  Dec.  last,  adopted  a  revised  Constitution, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  the  school  districts  of  every  town  in  the  county.  The  quarter- 
ly meetings  of  the  society  are  attended  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
March,  June,  and  September,  and  the  annual  meeting  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  Dec.  L.  G.  Parker,  of  Urbana,  is  Presidentj  and  D.  £, 
Wood,  Cor.  Sec. 

The  "Clabk  Co.  Teachehs'  Association'*  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  last,  at  which  some  important  resolutions 
were  presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  McWilliams,  and  a  subscription  of 
•3,00  for  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  was  voted.  Mr.  J.  F.  Sawyer 
is  Pres.  and  J.  Kauffman,  Rec.  Sec. 

The  <*Clbau  Cbesk  Com.  School  Assocution"  held  its  first 
semi-annual  Convention  at  Springboro',  Warren  co.,  in  March  last. 
An  able  and  elaborate  Report  was  presented  by  the  Secretary, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  a  most  emcient  organization  has  been 
effected,  under  which  all  the  schools  are  frequently  visited  by  com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  a  very  good  degree  of 
Interest  has  beeQ  awakened,  not  only  among  Teachers,  but  in  the 
community  at  large.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary,  six  committees  were  appointed  lo  report,  upon  as 
many  different  topics,  at  the  next  semi-annual  meeting.  We  can- 
not but  hope  that  the  committees  appointed  will  be  faithful  to  their 
trust  and  prepare  reports  worthy  of  being  published.  The  sub- 
jects assigned  to  them  are  so  well  chosen  that  we  copy  them  in  full^ 

**  1.  The  qualifications,  responsibilities,  labor  and  recompense  of 
Teachers,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  such  as  are  competent. 

2.  The  duties  and  influence  of  parents  in  relation  to  schools. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  Government  as  to  the  education  of  the 
people. 

4.  The  government  of  schools,  including  its  minutiae,  corporal 
puhishment,  the  influence  of  kindess,  dsc.,  and  the  best  method  of 
government. 

5.  The  disadvantages  of  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  and 
books,  and  of  the  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  scholars. 

6.  The  School  Law,  its  defects  and  what  remedies  are  needed.'' 
Andrew  Pation  is^  Pres.  and  Joseph  S.  Baner,  Sec.  of  the  society. 
The  friends  of  education  in  Columbiana  co.  held  a  Convention 

on  the  15th  of  May,  formed  an  Educational  Society  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  the  necesary  steps  for  holding  a  Teachers'  In- 
stitute if  found  practicable.  We  hope  the  friends  of  the  cause  in 
that  county  will  not  relax  their  efforts  or  abate  their  zeal  till  a  re- 
form is  effected  and  the  community  awakened  to  their  true  interest 
and  a  sense  of  their  duty.    It  can  be  done. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  met  at 
Geoi|;etown  and  organized  the  **  Teachers  Association  of  Bbown 
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Co.'^  John  W.  PattoB  was  chosen  Pres.  and  E.  C-  Ellis,  Cor.  Sec. 
A  Lecturer,  an  Elssayist,  and  a  committee  to  report  on  school  books 
were  appointed,  and  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  -last  Sat- 
•  urday  in  Oct.  next. 

The  "  Delaware  Co.  Teachees'  Association"  held  a  .meeting 
on  the  6th  of  June  inst.,  which  the  Editor  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
attending.  In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  meeting,  a  njosl  inte- 
resting report  on  school  discipline  was  presented  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  On  motion  of  Hon. 
J.  Eaton,  a  subscription  of  $5,00  for  the  Ohio  School  Journal  was 
voted.  '  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  venerable  Albert  Picket, 
Sen.,  by  some  of  the  most  enterprishig  citizens  of  the  place,  and  se- 
veral of  the  Professors  in  the  University.  S.  Finch,  Esq.,  is  Pres., 
and  L.  P.  Marsh,  Sec.  of  the  society.    ^ 

The  Teachers  of  Montgomery  co.  have  recently  fornried  an  asso- 
ciation ;  their  third  meeting  was  attended  on  the  5th  of  June  inst., 
and  they  are  to  me^t  again  early  in  July. 

In  addition  to  the  associations  here  named  there  are  active  soci- 
eties in  most  of  the  counties  on  the  Reserve,  and  in  many  others  sit- 
uated in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

We  would  again  request  the  officers  of  such  societies  and  the  ed- 
itors of  newspapers  to  forward  papers  containing  the  reports  of 
their  proceedings  from  time  to  time. 


*  READING— NO.  III. 

The  voice  may  vary  from  the  key  note,  in  readiiig-  or  speaking,  either  by 
MUdes  or  skips.  The  first  mode  of  variation  comes  under  the  head  of  is^fiec 
fo'cm,  the  second  under  modulation. 

inflections  are  concrete  or  continuous  movements  of  the  voice  upward  or 
downward  fVora  the  key  note,  or  some  point  above  the  key.  They  are  divi- 
ded into  four  classes ;  the  rising^  the  falling  and  circumflex  inflections  and 
.  the  cadence. 

The  rising  inflection  is  a  gradual  slide  of  the  voice  upward  from  the  key 
note ;  it  is  marked  '. 

The  falling  inflection  is  a  slide  from  some  point  above,  downward  to  the 
key  note,  and  is  marked  ^ . 

The  eircumflet  is  a  union  of  one  or  more  rising,  with  one  or  mor^ falling  in- 
flections ;  it  is  marked  o  or  " . 

Cadence  is  a  slide  of  the  voice  downward  from  the  key  note. 

The  rising  inflection  is  beard  in  the  definite  question ;  as.  Can  you  write  ^ 
It  is  of  two  kinds, — the  common  or  vnintensi^e,  and  the  intensive.  The  first 
rises  through  one  interval  of  the  scale,  and  the  intensive  may  rise  a  third,  a 
fifth  or  an  octave,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  or  emphasis  to  be 
expressed  by  it.  The  following  are  the  cases  in  which  the  rising  inflection 
is  commonly  used. 

1.  In  the  definite*  question;  as,  Will  you  ride  ? 

2.  Before  the  disjunctive  or;  as,  Will  you  go,  or  stay  ? 

3.  In  negation  opposed  to  affirmation ;  as,  fie  did  not  say  dimei  but  time. 

4.  In  doubtful  affirmation :  as,  I  think  he  will  c<5me. 

5.  In  language  of  kindness,  respect  or  affection ;  as  Jdmes,  are  you  ill  ? 

6.  At  the  close  of  a  parenthesis  or  ah  explanatory  clause. 

*  Questions,  or  interrogative  sentences  maj  be  divided  into  three  classes  5  firBt, 
definite  qaestions,  commencing  with  a  verb  and  admitting  the  answer  yet  orno; 
second,  mdefinitef  commencing  with  an  interrogative  pronoun,  adjective  or  adveijb : 
third,  indirect  s  as,  Then  you  knew  him  t-^Vide  Aiandeville's  **  Course,  of  Reading/^ 
page  44. 
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7.  At  the  ^^  pause  of  suspension"  denoting  that  the  tease  is  unfinished ;  as, 
If  he  tries,  he  will  succeed* 

8.  At  the  last  pause  but  one,  in  a  period  or  paragraph. 

The  falling  inflection  varies  in  intensity  like  the  rising,  of  which  it  is  the 
reverse. '  The  form  and  the  character  of  the  expressions  or  sentences  in 
which  it  ia  employed  are  the  d|>po6ite  of  those  in  which  the  rising  inflection  ia 
tised  *,  and  the  impression  it  maiies  upon  the  hearer  is  equally  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  the  former.  This  inflection  is  commonly  given  in  the  following 
cas^s : 

1.  In  the  indefinite  qaestion  and  in  a  positive  answer  to  a  ^nestion;  as, 
What  did  he  sky  ?    I  do  not  kn6w. 

2.  After  the  disjunctive  or;  as.  Are  they  wise,  or  ilmwise  ? 

3.  li>  affirmation  opposed  to  negation ;  as  I  said  ky,  not  nay. 

4.  In  all  positive  affirmations ;  as.  That  is  mine. 

5.  In  denunciation,  reprehension,  scolding,  &c.,  and  in  language  of  au- 
thority, surprise  or  extreme  distress. 

6  In  language  of  emphasis,  emphatic  repetition  of  words,  and  in  an  em 
phatie  succession  of  particulars. 

7.  At  the  final  pause. 

Three  varieties  of  the  circumflex  may  be  named  y  the  risings  marked  u, 
the  falling  "*,  and  the  compound  ciremmftex. 

The  first  is  used  in  hyppthetical  expressions,  in  doubtf^ll  aflirmations  and 
in  irony  )  as,  If  it  does  not  r^in,  he  will  go.  Perhaps  he  may  not.  Cour|[ge- 
OHS  chief!     The  first  in  flight  from  pain  ! 

The  falling  circumflex  is  used  in  antithesis  to  the  preceding,  to  increase 
emphasis  or  to  express  reproach  and  scorn. 

The  compound  circumflex  is  used  to  give  intensity  to  either  of  the  preceding  • 
varieties ;  it  is  also  heard  in  the  indirect  question ;  as.  Then  you  saw  hmi  ? 

The  circumflex,  or  wave,  is  used  by  good  speakers  and  readers  ranch  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  ornaments  of 
a  good  delivery.  Those  who  wifih  to  examine  the  subject  further  will  find  it 
ably  treated  in  Day's  "  Art  of  Elocution.*' 

Cadenck  is  a  slide  of  the  voice  downward  from  the  key  Dote«  Two  varie* 
ties  may  oe  named  — the  imperfect^  and  the  fuU  cadence.  Though  these  are 
Bometimes  used  one  for  the  other,  no  ear  of  any  discrimination  can  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  The  imperfect  cadence  may  occur  at  a  period,  a 
eolon  Or  a  semicolon,  when  the  eense  requires  it ;  the  full. cadence  is  proper 
only  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  or  of  a  chapter  or  discourse. 


-  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  excellent  address  to  the  schools 
in  New  Hampshire  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal, 
is  highly  valued  by  the  Teachers  of  our  own  State,  many  of  whom 
have  read  it  to  their  pupils.  It  is  our  intention  soon  to  publish  a 
similar  address,  by  Hon.  H.  Mann,  to  the  schools  in  one  of  fhe  coun- 
ties in  New  York*  We  are  satisfied  that  Teachers  cannot  in  any 
way  promote  good  order  and  diligence  in  study  in  their  schools,  more 
directly  than  by  reading  such  articles,  now  and  then,  to  the  whole 
school.  We  would  also  remark  to  Teachers,  that  the  first  vol.  of 
the  Journal  contains  two  admirable  addresses  which  they  may  find 
of  great  service  in  producing  a  correct  public  sentiment  among  their 
patrons  \ — the  Prize  Essay  by  Mr.  Jocelyn,  and  the  address  by  D, 
P.  Page,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

Terms— Single  copies,  60  cents;  seven  copies,  83,00;  twelve 
copies,  $6,00;  twenty-five  copies,  $10,00,  payments  to  be  made  in- 
variably in  advance.  To  Teachers  it  will  be  furnished  at  335  cents 
per  copy  where  three  or  more  copies  are  taken. 
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TO  EXCHANGES. 

The  Common  School  Journal.  The  late  numbers  of  this  Jour- 
nal have  failed  to  reach  us.  The  last  we  received  is  the  No.  for 
the  6  rst  of  May. 

The  Teachers*  Advocate  has  passsed*  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J. 
McKean^  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association.  Cannot 
this  paper  be  folded  more  carefully?  Most  of  the  numbers  sent 
to  us  need  refolding  before  they  can  be  cut  open. 

The  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.  Numbers 
5  and  6  have  come  to  hand,  but  the  preceding  numbers  have  never 
reached  us. 

The  Conn.  School  Manual,  Will  the  editor  forward  the  num* 
ber  for  April?    It  has  not  been  received. 

The  Vermont  School  Journal.  Only  the  first  number  has  yet 
been  received.  < 

The  Student  and  Young  Tutor.  The  June  and  July  nuna- 
bers  have  come  to  hand,  but  the  Nos.  for  April  and  May  have  not 
reached  us. 

The  Common  School  Advocatx.  The  14th  No.  has  not  been 
received. 


TO  MINERALOGISTS. 

The  Piiacipal  of  Monnt  Sylvan  Academy  is  forming  a  ransevm  of  Minefalf,  Fo«- 
ailt  and  Indian  Antiquities,  and,  having  peculiar  opportunities  for  collecting  speci- 
mens from  Mississippi,  and  the  surrounding  States,  requests  of  the  Mineralogists  in 
Ohio  and  other  States  north  of  K  j.,  that  thegr  will  make  eichanges  with  him.  He  is 
ftlso  prepared  to  9ureha$e  a  Cabinet  of  foreign  or  rare  home  minerals. 

Address  H«t.  R.  Morris,  P.  M.  M'  unl  Syhan  Academy,  lA^fan^tU  co.,  MUt., 
and  state  the  means  of  conreyance  to  any  point  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  Mississippi  rirer. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  AC. 

CoRiTKLL't  School  Globe. — Manufactnred  by  Silas  Cornell,  at  Roohet- 
ter,  N.  T.,  and  for  sale  by  Boolwellert,  ^nerally.    Price  onW  f  3,00. 

Thb  Natioval  AccouifTAirT. — An  improved  gTatein  of  Book-keeping  by 
•ingre  and  double  entry;  by  J.  Batchelder.  Boston :  J  no.  P.  Jewett  &.Co.y 
Cincinnati:  B.  D.  Truman,  1847. 

Smith's  Quarto  GxooRApHT.^PaUtshed  by  Cady  and  Burfess,  60  John 
street,  N.  Y. 

WicxHAv'8  School  Ri6i8TSB.—Pablished  by  O.O.Wickham,  79  Fulton 
street,  N.  Y. 

Mr  LtTTLX  Geoorapbt.^Bjt  Mrs.  L. C. Tuthill.  Philadelphia;  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston. 

First  Book  or  Natitral  Histort,  by  A.  Aek«rman.  New  York  :  Ct^- 
dy  db  Burgess,  1847. 

ELBXBirr ART  AsTROVOHT ;  accompanied  by  16  Colored  Maps,  each  3  by 
31  feet,  designed  to  illustrate  the  MECBAffisn  of  tbx  Hbavehs.  By  H. 
Mattison.    New  York :  Huntington  &  Savage. 

Intellectual  Aloebra;  or  oral  sxercises  in  Algebra  fbr  Common 
Schools.    Bt  David  B.  Tower,  A.  M.    New  York,  Cady  dt  Burgess. 

Chaphav  i  Ambricar  Drawibo  Book.    Parti.    Price  fifty  cents.    Pub- 
-lished  by  J.  S.  Kedfield,  Clinton  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Comstock's  Phobetig  Maoazibe.  Published  monthly,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  A.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  at  $1,00  pet  annum. 

The  Prairib  Farmer.  Published  monthly,  in  Chtcafo,  ftt  f IfOO  per 
annum. 

Tbb  Self  Ibstructor.    Published  st  140  Grtnd  street,  N.  York,  by  Jo- 

siah  Holbrobk.  • 

William  B.  Thrall,  Printer,  ^obmbas. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

In  the  article  under  this  head  contained  in  our  last,  we  did  not 
intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Board  to  supply  any  considerable  portion  of  Ohio,  much  less  of  the 
West,  with  Teachers.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  people  in  this 
State  who  know  so  little  of  its  extent,  that  the  bare  announcement 
of  a  plan  for  the  introduction,  by  funds  raised  out  of  the  State,  of  a 
few  scores  or  hundreds  of  Teachers  from  abroad,  would  lead  them  to 
stand  aloof  from  any  movement  for  the  improvement  of  our  own 
Teachers ;  since  there  are  few  who  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves 
very  strenuously,  to  supply  their  own  wants,  when  others,  who  are 
able,  stand  by  asking  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  for  them  without 
charge. 

To  show  that  many  intelligent  men  are  liable  to  misjudge  in  mat- 
ters to  which  they  have  given  no  attention,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  intelligence  engaged  in  ac- 
tive business  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  commercial  resources  of  the  State,  remarked  to  the  editor  only 
a  few  months  since,  that  he  presumed  there  must  be  as  many  as 
1600  or  2000  school  districts  in  Ohio  1  There  are  those  residing 
in  our  cities  and  large  towns  who  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  "  active  friends  of  education,"  who  know  as  little  of  the  extent 
of  the  State  and  of  its  condition  and  wants  as  did  the  author  of  this 
remark. 

The  well-informed,  working  friends  of  education,  those  who  have 
visited  schools  extensively  and  become  acquainted  with  the  Teach- 
ers, who  have  met  these  Teachers  in  Conventions  and  Institutes, 
and  who  know  the  resources  as  well  as  the  wantd  of  the  State,  have 
long  been  urging  the  importance  of  united  and  systematic  eftbrt  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Teachers  now  employed,  and  who  are  to 
be  employed  for  some  years  to  come,  in  the  instruction  of  our 
youth.  The  efforts  of  these  active  and  energetic  laborers,  located 
in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  State,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and 
the  result  is  that  some  1600  Teachers  have  already  been  instructed 
in  Teachers'  Institutes, — that  a  demand  for  better  qualified  Teach- 
ers has  been  created,— -that  Teachers  have  become  anxious  to  pre- 
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pare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their  employment,  not  only 
by  attending  an  Institute  for  a  short  time,  but  by  a  respectable 
course  of  reading  and  study;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  now  hardly  an  Academic  Institution  in  the  State,  which  does 
not  announce  the  formation  of  a  "  Teachers'  Ciass,"  or  promise 
special  instruction  for  those  preparing  for  this  employment. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things,  should  it  continue,  cannot  but 
be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  education  ;  should  public  sentiment 
be  concentrated  upon  this  movement,  and  should  the  interest  now 
awakened  continue  to  increase,  it  may  be  the  means  not  only  of  in- 
troducJing  Teachers'  Institutes  into  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
State,  but  may  do  more  than  any  thing  else  for  the  establishment  of 
Normal  Schools,  and  thus  hasten  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  which  the  friends  of  education  should  aim  to  accomplish; — 
to  provide  for  the  thorough,  professional  education  of  all  who  teach. 

While  then  we  repeat  that  we  have  no  hostility  to  the  move- 
ments of  this  society,  we  should  deprecate  any  movement  which 
would  divert  public  attention  from  the  great  work  just  named,  or 
which  should  lead  any  to  suppose  that  we  can  ever  expect  a  supply 
of  qualified  Teachers  for  our  State,  without  providing  the  means 
for  educating  them  in  our  midst. 


[For  the  Ohio  School  Journal.] 


Me.  Editor  : — In  the  July  No.  of  your  paper,  I  find  an  article 
under  the  head  of  "The  Board  of  National  Popular  Education," 
which  contains  a  passage  which  may  give  a  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  purpose  and  expectations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the 
West,  **  It  will  be  long  (you  say)  before  this,  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation can  furnish  even  one  teacher  to  each  of  the  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hundred  towns  in  Ohio ;  and  the  idea  of  supplying  our  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  school  districts  with  teachers  from  abroad  is  ut- 
terly preposterous," 

"  The  idea**  is  introduced  by  you  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  create 
the  impre&sion  that  somebody  entertains  it.  I  deem  it  my  duty, 
both  for  myself  and  for  the  Board  in  whose  name  I  act,  to  disavow 
any  such  idea.  It  was  to  guard  against  such  an  impression,  and  to 
place  the  Board  in  its  true  position  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  West,  that  I  introduced  the  following  paragraphs 
into  the  Circular  to  which  you  refer. 

(^  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  transfer  teachers  from  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  are  the  most  abundant,  and  where  educational  im- 
provements have  elevated  the  standard  of  teaching,  to  places  where  they 
are  the  most  needed.  But  those  who  see  in  this  movement  nothing  hut  the 
mere  sending  of  a  few  teachers,  or  even  hundreds  of  teachers,  to  occupy  as 
many  schools,  will  form  but  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  its  real  scope 
and  bearing.  The  influence  of  suoh  a  movement  on  the  general  iiUerestt  of 
education,  is  a  consequence  which  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  observing.  The  great  want  in  those  portions  of  the  country  which 
the  undersigned  has  yisited,  is  that  of  a  just  appreciation  among  the  masses, 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  edttcation.    Every  well  qualified  teacher  m 
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to  a  destitute  place,  will  exert  more  inflaence  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  education, 
by  the  practical  illuBtration  of  the  effects  of  good  teaching,  than  could  be  done 
by  the  most  eloquent  lecturer,  without  such  illastration.  Every  such  teacher, 
devoted  to  the  employment,  in  the  true  spirit  of  it,  will  become  a  centre  of 
invaluable  influence.  Every  really  ^ood  school  will  be  like  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill ;  its  light  will  be  seen,  and  its  influence  felt,  in  every  direction.  This  in- 
fluence the  friends  of  education  in  the  West  need  to  aid  them  in  their  lauda- 
ble labors  to  advance  the  cause — labors  which  will  be  unavailing  without  the 
aCrong  public  sentinunt  which  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  Board,  and  the 
teachers  it  may  supply,  will,  it  is  hoped,  aid  in  creating  and  sustaining. 

The  Board  of  National  Popular  Education  do  not  stand  in  the  position  of 
attempting  to  make  one  portion  of  the  country  the  instructors  of  another; 
but  while  it  hopes  to  give,  directly,  to  thousands  of  children  and  youth  the 
benefits  of  an  education  they  would  not  otherwise  receive,  it  expands  its 
views  to  the  great  purpose  of  aiding  to  transfer,  through  good  instructors,  the 
educational  improvements  of  every  part  of  the  country  to  every  other  part 
that  may  be  destitute  of  them,  to  tlie  the  end  that  friends  of  education,  who 
are  struggling  under  the  embarrassments  incident  to  new  and  sparsely  settled 
States  and  Territories,  may  be  aided  in  their  eflbrts  at  educational  improve- 
ment. One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  West,  in  regard  to  education,  is  that 
of  well  qualified  instructors.  There  are  indeed,  portions  of  it  where  there 
are  good  instructors  and  good  schools,  and  where  improvements  in  this  re- 
spect, are  in  a  state  of  very  encouraging  progress,  through  teachers  associa- 
tions  and  teachers  institutes.  But  these  portions  are  small,  compared  with 
the  great  whole.  To  encourage  and  extend  these  efforts  at  improvement,  by  ' 
furnishing  teachers  of  a  high  order  of  talent  and  acquirement  to  take  charge 
of  Seminaries  where,  among  other  things,  teaehert  may  be  trained  to  their 
toork,  and  thus  the  West  be  aided  in  supplying^  as  it  muMt  and  vhU  finally 
supply^  it$  own  teacher*  from  among  its  own  people^  is  a  leading  and  very  im- 
portant object  of  the  Board. 

There  are  many  noble  minds  at  the  West,  intensely  anxious  for  its  educa- 
tional improvement;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  favorable  movement  there  are 
visible.  But  there  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude-difficulties not  to  be  met  with  at  the  East — where,  even  with  ail  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  homogeneous  and  dense  population,  and  well  established  insti- 
tulions,  improvements  in  education  have  progressed  but  slowly.  Who  will 
not  rejoice  in  any  opportunity  to  aid,  though  it  may  be  but  a  little,  in  over- 
coming these  difficulties — ^blessing  the  West,  and  through  it,  blessing  the 
whole  country,  whose  destinies  it  is  so  soon  to  control." 

Whether  the  "  aid"  thus  proffered,  is  needed  in  Ohio  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  decide.  From  the  tenor  of  your  remarks  I  gath- 
er that  you  doubt  *Mhe  alleged  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
movement,"  in  regard  to  your  State.  You  have  better  means  of 
judging  than  I  have.  Both  the  teachers  to  be  sent,  and  myself  as 
the  general  Agent  in  this  movement,  stand  in  a  position  of  so  much 
delicacy  as  to  make  any  intimation  from  intelligent  and  respectable 
sources,  that  our  aid  is  not  desired  in  any  particular  locality  aeon- 
trolling  motive  to  desist,  and  turn  our  efforts  in  other  directions. 
The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  there  is  room  for  all  to  labor  without 
interference. 

Wishing  you  all  possible  succes  in  the  great  cause  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  1  remain  Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  BLADE. 
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The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Instriction  of  the  Blind. 


This  Institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  pass- 
ed during  the  session  of  1836-7,  and  was  first  opened  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1837,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  the  present 
acting  Superintendent. 

**The  building,  represented  above,  is  of  brick,  with  an  elevated 
finished  stone  basement,  about  ninety  feet  in  front,  with  two  wings, 
each  near  ninety  feet  in  depth.  It  is  five  stories  high,  including  the 
basement  and  attic,  containing  in  all,  fifty  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  apartment,  about  forty  by  thirty  feet,  with  a 
gallery  on  three  sides,  supported  by  eight  fiuted  columns  of  a>chaste 
style  of  architecture.  This  chapel  is  used  particularly  for  public 
exhibitions  and  examinations  of  the  pupils,  during  the  Legislative 
sessions,  and  on  the  occasions  of  public  conventions,  which  assem- 
ble in  Columbus  from  time  to  time  form  kll  parts  of  the  State. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building  was  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars — and  including  the  furniture,  fixtures, grading  the  grounds, 
&c.,  sometvhat  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  first  occupied 
in  October,  1839." 

**The  Institution  is  thoroughly  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  best 
modern  institution  for  the  Blind  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
modified  to  suit  our  own  peculiar  circumstances.  The  discipline  is 
efficient,  and  the  system  of  instruction  comprehends  a  thorough 
practical  course  of  English  education,  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  such  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments as  may  be  used  with  the  Blind,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
popular  and  abstract  sciences. 

The  studies  embrace  all  that  are  usually  taught  at  our  best  select 
schools,  viz :  reading  by  means  of  embossed  or  raised  letters  ; 
arithmetic,  mental  and  on  slates,  with  moveable  figures ;  geogra- 
phy with  the  globe  and  maps,  the  rivers  and  boundaries  being  rais^ 
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ed;  grammar,  including  a  critical  analysis  of  language,  parsing, 
composition,  rhetoric  and  elocution  ;  also,  natural  philosophy,  ge- 
ometry, algebra,  and  astronomy ;  political  economy,  moral  and 
mental  philosophy,  evidencesof  revealed  religion,  physiology,  logic, 
geology,  belleslettres,  ancient  and  modern  history,  biography,  &c. 

Some  of  these  subjects  are  taught  in  classes,  others  by  daily  fa- 
miliar lectures  and  reading  to  the  pupils,  with  examinations  and  re- 
views. 

The  exercises  commence  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinue, with  frequent  recesses,  until  one.  No  lesson  continues  over 
an  hour,  and  music  intervenes  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  The 
afternoon,  from  two  to  five,  is  devoted  to  work,  except  by  the  small- 
er pupils,  who  have  one  lesson,  and  spend  one  hour  in  listening  to 
entertaining  and  useful  reading." 

The  Institution  commenced  in  1847  with  five  pupils,  and  the 
number  increased  during  the  year  to  eleven.  In  1839  when  the 
new  building  Was  opened  it  numbered  19;  in  1840,36;  in  1841, 
50;  in  1842,  66;  in  the  following  year,  68;  and  the  number  has 
since  been  slowly  increasing.  Sixty-nine  pupils  have  been  in 
attendance  during  the  past  year. 

The  academic  year  in  the  institution  closed  with  a  public  Exhibi- 
tion on  the  29th  of  July  last.  A  vacation  of  two  months  will  en- 
sue, during  which  most  of  the  pupils  will  visit  their  homes. 

The  next  term  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  Oct.  next,  and  con- 
tinue ten  months.  Persons  applying  for  admission  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  tv>cnty-one^  free  from  disease  and  of  good  mor- 
al character.  The  terms,  for  those  able  to  pay,  and  for  all  appli- 
cants residing  out  of  the  State,  are  9100,  payable,  half-yearly  in 
advance.  This  covers  all  expenses  except  clothing,  physician's  bill 
in  sickness,  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Columbus.  Applicants 
unable  to  pay  must  bring  certificates  of  the  same  signed  by  respec* 
table  persons. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  pupils  should  enter  between  7  and  17 
years  of  age,  since,  before  the  afi;e  first  named,  they  are  hardly 
suitable  to  be  sent  from  home,  and  after  they  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  16  or  17,  unless  they  have  already  received  instruction, 
they  are  not  likely  to  derive  the  benefits  they  might  by  commencing 
at  a  more  susceptible  age. 

Application  for  the  admission  of  pupils  can  be  made  to  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

We  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  urge  upon  the  parents  of 
blind  children  throughout  the  State,  the  importance  of  sending  their 
children  early  to  this  Institution.  They  may  rest  assured,  that, 
both  their  health  and  their  morals,  as  well  as  their  intellectual  de- 
velopement,  will  receive  the  utmost  care  in  this  well  conducted  In- 
stitution, and  that  every  thing  which  can  be  done  by  the  instructors 
and  attendants  to  supply  tho  place  of  parental  care  and  affection, 
will  be  afforded  by  those  to  whose  charge  they  are  here  entrusted. 

Of  the  opportunity  for  improvement,  and  the  contentment  of  the 
pupils  in  their  well  ftimished  home,  no  one  who  has  ever  visited 
the  Institution  needs  any  proof. 
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MR.  MANN'S  REPORT. 
Continued  from  page  203. 

The  claim  of  a  child,  then,  to  a  portion  of  pre-existent  property 
begins  with  the  first  breath  he  draws.  The  new-born  infant  must 
have  sustenance,  and  shelter,  and  care.  If  the  natural  parents  are 
removed,  or  parental  ability  fails,  —  in  a  word,  if  parents  either 
cannot  or  will  not  supply  the  infant's  wants,  —  then  society  at  large, 
—  the  government,  —  having  assumed  to  itself  the  ultimate  control 
of  all  property,  —  is  bound  to  step  in  and  nil  the  parent's  place. 
To  deny  this  to  any  child  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
death,  —  a  capital  execution  of  the  innocent,  —  at  which  every 
soul  shudders.  It  would  be  a  more  cruel  form  of  infanticide  than 
any  which  is  practised  in  China  or  in  Africa. 

But  to  preserve  the  animal  life  of  a  child  only,  and  there  to 
stop,  would  be,  —  not  the  bestowment  of  a  blessing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty, —  but  the  infliction  of  a  fearful  curse.  A 
child  has  interests  far  higher  than  those  of  mere  physical  existence. 
Better  that  the  wants  of  the  natural  life  should  be  disregarded  than 
that  the  higher  interests  of  the  character  should  be  neglected.  If 
a  child  has  any  claim  to  bread  to  keep  him  from  perishing,  he  has 
a  far  higher  claim  to  knowledge  to  preserve  him  from  error  and  its 
fearful  retinue  of  calamities.  If  a  child  has  any  claim  to  shelter 
to  protect  him  from  the  destroying  elements,  he  has  a  far  higher 
claim  to  be  rescued  from  the  infamy  and  perdition  of  vice  and 
crime. 

All  moralists  agree,  nay,  all  moralists  maintain,  that  a  man  is  as 
responsible  for  his  omissions  as  his  commissions;  —  that  he  is  as 
guilty  of  the  wrong  which  he  could  have  prevented,  but  did  not,  as 
for  that  which  his  own  hands  has  perpetrated.  They,  then,  who 
knowingly  withhold  sustenance  from  a  new-born  child,  and  he  dies, 
are  guilty  of  infanticide.  And,  by  the  same  reasoning,  they  who 
refuse  to  enlighten  the  intellect  of  the  rising  generation,  are  guilty 
of  degrading  the  human  race.  They  who  refuse  to  train  up  chil- 
dren in  the  way  they  should  go,  are  training  up  incendiaries  and 
madmen  to  destroy  property  and  life,  and  to  invade  and  pollute  the 
sanctuaries  of  society.  In  a  word,  if  the  mind  is  as  real  and  sub- 
stantive a  part  of  human  existence  as  the  body,  then  mental  attri- 
butes, during  the  periods  of  childhood,  demand  provision  at  least 
as  imperatively  as  bodily  appetites.  The  time  when  these  respec- 
tive obligations  attach,  corresponds  with  the  periods  when  the  nur- 
ture, whether  physical  or  mental,  is  needed.  As  the  right  of  sus* 
tenance  is  of  equal  date  with  birth,  so  the  right  to  intellectual  and 
moral  training  begins  at  least  as  early  as  when  children  are  ordi- 
narily sent  to  school.  At  that  time,  then,  by  the  irreparable  law 
of  nature,  every  child  succeeds  to  so  much  more  of  the  property 
of  the  communiy  as  is  necessary  for  his  education.  He  is  to  re- 
ceive this,  not  in  the  form  of  lands,  or  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
the  form  of  knowledge  and  a  training  to  good  habits.  This  is  one 
of  the  steps  in  the  transfer  of  property  of  the  present  to  a  suc- 
"  Dg  generation.     Human  sagacity  may  be  at  fault  in  fixing  the 
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amount  of  property  to  be  transferred,  or  the  time  when  the  trans- 
fer should  be  made,  to  a  dollar  or  to  aa  hour  ;  but  certainly,  in  a 
republican  government,  the  obligation  of  the  predecessors,  and  the 
right  of  the  successors,  extend  to  and  embrace  the  means  of  such 
an  amount  of  education  as  will  prepare  each  individual  to  perform 
all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  It 
may  go  further  than  this  poiht ;  certainly,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  it. 

Under  our  political  organization,  the  places  and  the  processes 
where  this  transfer  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  its  amount  determin- 
ed, are  the  district  school  meeting,  the  town  meeting,  legislative 
halls,  and  conventions  for  establishing  or  revising  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  State.  If  it  be  not  done  there,  spciety  is  false  to  its 
high  trusts;  and  any  community,  whether  national  or  state,  that 
ventures  to  organize  a  government,  or  to  administer  a  govern- 
ment already  organized,  without  making  provision  for  the  free  ed- 
ucation of  all  its  children,  dares  the  certain  vengeance  of  Heaven  ; 
and,  in  the  squalid  forms  of  poverty  and  destitution,  in  the  scour- 
ges of  violence  and  misrule,  in  the  heart  destroying  corruptions  of 
licentiousness  and  debauchery,  and  in  political  profligacy  and  legal- 
ized perfidy,  —  in  all  the  blended  and  mutually  aggravated  crimes 
of  civilization  and  of  barbarism,  will  be  sure  to  feel  the  terrible  re- 
tributions of  its  delinquency. 

I  bring  my  argument  on  this  point,  then,  to  a  close  ;  and  I  pre- 
sent a  test  of  its  validity,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  defies  denial  or 
evasion. 

In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
communities,  society  is  bound  to  protect  the  natural  life ;  and  the 
natural  life  cannot  be  protected  without  the  appropriation  and  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  which  society  possesses.  .  We  prohi- 
bit infanticide  under  penalty  of  death.  We  practice  a  refinement 
in  this  particular.  The  life  of  an  infant  is  inviolable  even  before 
he  is  born  ;  and  he  who  feloniously  takes  it,  even  before  birth,  is 
as  subject  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  as  though  he  had 
struck  down  manhood  in  its  vigor,  or  taken  away  a  mother  by  vio- 
lence from  the  sanctuary  of  home,  where  she  blesses  her  offspring. 
But  why  preserve  the  natural  life  of  a  child,  w^hy  preserve  unborn 
embryos  of  life,  if  we  do  not  intend  to  watch  over  and  to  protect 
them,  and  to  expand  their  subsequent  existence  into  usefulness  and 
happiness?  As  individuals,  or  as  an  organized  community,  we 
have  no  natural  right;  we  can  derive  no  authority  or  countenance 
from  reason  ;  we  can  cite  no  attribute  or  purpose  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, for  giving  birth  to  any  human  being,  and  then  inflicting  upon 
that  being  the  curse  of  ignorance,  of  poverty  and  of  vice,  with  all 
their  attendant  calamities.  We  are  brought,  then,  to  this  startling 
but  inevitable  alternative.  The  natural  life  of  an  infant  should  be 
extinguished  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  or  the  means  should  be  provided 
to  save  that  life  from  being  a  curse  to  its  possei?sor ;  and  therefore 
every  state  is  bound  to  enact  a  code  of  laws  legalizing  and  enforcing 
Infanticide,  or  a  code  of  laws  establishing  Free  Schools. 
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The  three  following  propositions,  then,  describe  the  broad  and 
ever-during  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of 
Massachusetts  reposes :  — 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  consti- 
tute one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  youth,  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  pov- 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  pro])erty  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trust,  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  ; 
because  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendents 
are  as  criminal  as  the  same  offences  when  perpetrated  against  con- 
temporaries. 

Teach  your  Pttpils  the  Laws  of  Health. — Teach  all  your  pu- 
pils the  laws,  of  health,  and  present  them  as  the  lavfs  of  God,  which 
they  commit  sin  in  violating,  and  then  set  them  an  example  of  strict 
obedience  to  them  yourselves.  And  do  not  teach  empirically  and 
€a>cathedra,  but  show  them  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  why  it  is 
thus  and  so,  and  how  it  is,  that  penalties  must  follow  disobedience 
to  these  laws ;  and  enforce  obedience  to  them  by  every  method  you 
can  command.  Make  them  understand  how  fresh  air  purifies  the 
blood  and  invigorates  the  nerves,  and  see  that  the  school-room  is 
ventilated  abundantly.  Inquire,  too,  respecting  their  lodging  rooms, 
and  advise  them  how  to  secure  their  proper  ventilation,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  do  it.  Teach  them  what  kinds  of  food  and  drinks 
are  unhealthful,  and  why  they  are  so.  Teach  them  the  evils  of 
eating  too  much,  of  eating  too  often,  of  eating  too  fast,  and  of  taking 
food  and  drink  too  warm.  Teach  them  the  baneful  operation  of  al- 
coholic and  narcotic  drinks.  Teach  them  the  offices  of  the  skin, 
and  the  necessity  of  frequent  ablutions,  for  preserving  health. 
Teach  them  the  necessity  of  warm  clothing,  and  of  guarding  the 
eyes  from  excessive  light,  and,  when  weak,  the  evil  of  using  them 
before  breakfast  or  by  candle-light.  Teach  them  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive mental  excitement,  either  by  intellectual  effort  or  protract- 
ed care  and  anxiety,  and  the  indespensable  preservative  to  be  sought 
in  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  And  on  the  last  topic,  beware 
yourselves  of  the  rocks. — Miss  C.  E.  Beecher, 


Forty-five  miles  an  hour  is  the  contract  time  for  carrying  the 
mails  in  England,  per  railway.  In  this  country  they  are  carried 
on  horseback  at  from  two  to  four  or  five  miles  per  hour,  by  stages 
at  from  four  to  twelve  miles,  and  by  steamboats  and  on  railroads, 
at  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Magnetic  Telegraph. — The  posts  for  the  Telegraph  are  now 
erected  from  Bridgeport  through  this  place  and  for  some  distance 
west  of  this;  it  is  expected  that  the  wires  will  soon  be  put  up  and  a 
communication  be  opened  between  this  city  and  the  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Below  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  school  house  const)*ucted,  in  most  re- 
spects, in  accordance  with  the  directions  quoted  inthe  Journal  for 
last  month.  The  building  here  presented  should  be  26  by  36  feet 
on  the  ground,  or,  at  least,  26  by  36  feet  inside.  The  plan  is  drawn 
on  a  scale  df  ten  feet  to  the  inch. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A  C,  Entries  8  feet  square,  one  for  each  sex. 
•  B,  Library  and  apparatus  room,  8  by  9  feet,  which  knay  be  used 
for  a  recitation  room  for  small  sized  classes. 

D,  Teacher's  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  should  be  a 
blackboard  13  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. 

E  E  E  E,  Recitation  seats,  those  on  the  sides,  placed  against  the 
wall,  those  in  front  of  the  platform  having  backs  and  being  movable. 

F  F  F,  Free  space,  at  least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three 
sides  of  the  room. 

G,  Pupil's  desk,  four  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide. 

H,      "       seat,     «       "      "      "13     «         «* 

I,  Centre  aisle  two  feet  wide,  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this 
should  be  from  18  to  24  inches  wide. 

The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  Teacher's  platform, 
IS  intended  for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  any  other  class  ex- 
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ercises  in  which  the  pupils  stand ;  and  the  space  next  the  wall  may 
be  used  to  arrange  the  greater  part  of  the  schpol  as  one  class  in  any 
general  exorcises  requiring  it. 

Four  windows  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and 
two  on  the  end  opposite  the  Teacher's  stand.  The  door  to  the  Li- 
brary-room opens  from  one  of  the  entries,  and  the  room  is  lighted 
by  a  large  window  in  the  front  end  of  the  house. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

From  considerable  experience  as  a  member  of  a  County  Board 
of  School  Examiners,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  class  of 
school  officers,  may  do  more  than  any  others  recognized  in  our 
school  system,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Teachers  of  our  schools. 
The  course  pursued  for  some  years  past  in  Lake  and  Geauga,  and 
some  other  counties  which  might  be  named,  has  been  eminently 
successful,  not  only  in  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifications 
among  Teachers,  but  in  improving  the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  principal  features  of  the  course  alluded  to,  are  the  follow* 
ing:— 

1.  To  discountenance  private  examinations  and  have  all  appli- 
cants examined  publicly,  in  presence  of  the  whole  Board. 

2.  To  assign  to  each  member  of  the  Board  the  charge  of  conduct- 
ing thp  examination  in  some  particular  branch  or  branches  of  study. 

3.  To  devote  a  whole  day  if  necessary  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  each  of.  the  branches  which  are,  or  should  be  taught. 

4.  To  refuse,  unhesitatingly,  to  grant  certificates  to  those  who 
are  not  respectably  qualified  to  teach  the  branches  required. 

6.  To  limit  the  certificates  of  those  who  are  inexperienced,  or, 
who  are  not  as  fully  qualified  as  would  be  desirable,  so  that  in  six 
months  or  a  year  at  most,  they  may  be  subjected  to  another  exam- 
ination, and  if  they  have  not  improved,  be  rejected  entirely. 

The  advantages  of  such  public  examinations  are  numerous  and 
important.     Among  them  may  be  numbered  the  following : 

1.  The  Teachers  of  the  county  are  thus  required  to  meet  as 
Teadiers,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  to  compare  themselves  with  other  and  often  more  experien- 
ced Teachers;  they  thus  become  interested  in  each  other's  welfare, 
and  are  led  to  visit  each  other's  schools  and  thus  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience, the  failures  and  successes  of  all  the  Teachers  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  if  not  of  all  in  the  township. 

2.  School  Directors  and  citizens,  who,  to  the  number  of  scores, 
frequently  attend  these  examinations,  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  most  of  the  Teachers  in  the  county,  to  com- 
pare one  with  another  and  thus  to  make  the  best  selections  for 
their  own  schools. 

.  3.  The  plan  is  especially  convenient  for  the  Examiners,  who  can 
examine  30  or  60  candidates  in  a  day,  as  well  and  better  than  to 
be  called  upon  so  many  difiTerent  times  to  examine  individual  Teach- 
ers.  ,  Beside  this,  such  an  examinatioa  being  conducted  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  School  Directors,  and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  can- 
didates, is  Httle  liable  to  the  charge  of  partiality  or  favoritism. 

4.  The  presence  of  the  best  Teachers  in  the  county  enables  the 
Examiners  to  place  before  the  minds  of  those  less  competent,  (arid 
also  to  present  the  school  officers)  some  idea'  of  a  competent,  well 
qualified  Teacfter,  And  if  a  sufficient  number,  or  if  any  considera- 
ble number  of  such  are  present,  it  removes  all  excuse,  on  their 
part,  for  licensing  those  who  are  not  qualified;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  rejected  candidates  and  their  friends,  it  removes  all  grounds  of 
complaint  on  account  of  their  rejection. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  School  Examiners  throughout  the 
State,  the  following  Circular  of  Messrs.  W.  L,  Perkins,  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery  and  J.  L.  Frisbie,  the  School  Exai'miners  in  Lake  county. 

TO  TEACHERS  OF  COMxMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  School  Examiners  for  Lake  county,  take  this  meth- 
od of  notifying  those  intending  to  teach  Common  Schools  in  this 
county,  that  it  will  be  expected  that  all  applicants  for  certificates 
will  be  familiar  with  English  Grammar  in  all  of  its  departments, 
and  with  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  this  science,  and 
that  they  will  be  able,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  state  the  plan 
they  would  pursue  in  teaching  it;  that  they  will  be  familiar  with 
the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  language,  and  be  capable  of  teach- 
ing them  with  accuracy  and  facility.  It  is  expected  they  will  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Reading,  as  found  in 
the  best  text  books  on  this  subject,  and  capable  of  applying  them  at 
once  to  practice.  It  is  expected  they  will  be  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  subjects  and  principles  in  the  common  text  books  in  Arith- 
metic, and  that,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  that  they  will  be  able,  at 
once,  to  explain  and  illustrate  these  at  the  black  board.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  informed  with  regard  to  the  general  physi- 
cal features  of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  together  with  the  es- 
timated area  and  population  of  each  :  that  thpy  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  in  Mathematical  Geography,  and  capable  of  sta- 
ting and  illustrating  them  with  precision  and  facility.  It  will  lilso 
be  expected  that  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  globe  will,  to  some  extent,  be  understood. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  with  the  Board  to  know  of 
applicants  what  works  they  have  read  or  studied  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  Schools,  and  the  systems  of  education  in  other  States  and 
countries. 

The  Examiners  surest  to  candidates  to  bring  with  them  speci- 
mens of  their  hand  writing,  which  should  be  leflf  with  the  Board. 
In  all  cases  in  which  no  member  of  the  Board  is  acquainted  with 
the  candidate,  testimonials  of  good  character  will  be  required. 

Private  examinations  are  considered  unauthorized  by  law,  and 
will  not  be  given;  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  will  be  called,  if  required. 
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A  public  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  place  of  Teach- 
ers ia  the  Public  Schools  of  Columbus,  was  attended  on  the  22d  of 
June.  The  examination  was  conducted  in  part  by  printed  questions 
to  which  written  anstcers  were  required.  The  fallowing  is  the  list 
of  questions  thus  proposed* 

GENERAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Please  write  your  name  in  fall,  and  your  residence, 

2.  Write  the  namei  of  any  persons  to  whom  you  would  refer  for  teBtimony 
,  concerning  your  abilities  and  character  as  a  Teacher. 

3.  State  where  you  were  educated  principally-,  and  whoX  experience  yoii  have 
had  in  teaching. 

4.  f s  it  your  wish  and  intention  to  make  teaching  your  employment  ? 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most  important  qualifications  for  a  Teacher  ? 
THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Of  how  much  importance  do  you  regard  a  proper  dassificaiion  of  pupils 
in  school  ? 

2.  What  are  the  objects  the  Teacher  should  keep  in  mind  in  conducting  a 
recitation  ? 

3.  In  v^hat  studies  would  you  use  the  blackboard  t 

4.  Do  you  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  a  Teacher  to  endeavor  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  health  of  his  pupils  f 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  supervision  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and 
moral  habits  of  your  pupils  a  part  of  your  duty  as  an  Instructor  ^ 

^GOVERNMENT. 
1.  What  is  the  propier  object  of  govemmenl  in  school } 
2>  What  are  the  principal  evils  in  schools  against  which  the  Teacher  should 
guard  ? 

3.  To  what  motives  do  you  intend  to  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance,  and  order  and  correct  deportment  in 
school .' . 

4.  What  means  do  you  intend  to  adopt  for  inciting  pupils  to  diligence  and 
perse vei^ance  in  study  } 

5.  What  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  punishments  in  any  government  ? 

READING. 

1.  How  should  the  Teacher  be  occupied  while  his  alass  is  employed  in 
eading } 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  audible  reading  f 

3.  What  are  the  most  important  requisites  for  good  reading .' 

4.  What  is  Emphasis? 

5.  Can  you  expect  pupils  to  read  properly,  without  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  what  tliey  read  i 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  many  separate  or  elementary  sounds  are  there  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ^ 

2.  How  may  these  sounds  be  classed.^ 

3.  How  should  the  letters  oH  our  alphabet  be  classed  ?  , 

4.  What  is  the  great  object  of  teaching  spelling  in  school  I 

5.  How  can  this  object  be  best  accomplished .' 

DEFINITIONS,  &C. 
Define  each  of  the  following  words  :  accent^  punctuation^  sentence^  ecliptic^ 
ratio,  and  write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  words  defined. 
PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Should  penmanship  be  taught  in  common  schools  ^ 

2.  Should  pupils  commence  writing  with  a  pen  or  a  pencil,— on  slates  or  on 
paper  ? 

3.  What  are  the  requisites  for  skill  in  penmanship  ? 

4.  Should  instruction  in  pen-making  be  given  in  school  ? 

5.  Should  penmanship  or  drawing  be  taught  first  .^ 
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GRAMMAR. 

1 .  Should  oral  instruction  in  English  grammar  be  given  to  pupils  before  they 
commence  the  study  from  a  text  book  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  sentence  ? 

3  Write  correctly  the  following  passage :  a  ship  from  egipt  ore  the  depe  im^ 
peled  by  guid<*ing  windfl  her  course  for  venise  held  of  famed  brittania  were  the 
galant  crew  atid  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vesel  drew. 

4.  How  many  sentences  are  contained  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

5.  ii'arse  the  words  in  italics. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1 .  Should  instruction  in  ihentaly  or  written  arithmetic  he  dommenced  first  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  notation  and  numeration  f 

3.  Having  a  composite  number  and  two  of  its  factors  given,  how  would  you 
find  the  third  ? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  3-4  of  5-7  of  8-15  of  a  pound  sterling,  in  shillings/ 
pence  and  fiirthings? 

5.  What  is  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  529  multiplied  by  64  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
1.  Into  how  many  departments  should  geography  be  divided  r 
2    Give  the  area  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions. 

3.  Can  the  climdtc  of  a  country  be  determined  from  its  latitude  ? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  important  causes  which  affect  the  climate  of  countries. 

5.  What  is  the  population  of  the  globe,  and  how  many  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  usually  named? 


THP  SCHOOL  ROOM  IN  SUMMER. 

No  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  the  room  neat  and  clean,  to 
have  it  properly  aired,  or  ventilated  ;  fof  this  purpose,  the  upper 
sash  of  the  windows  should  be  letdown  if  possible,  and  an  opening 
provided  for  a  constant  ingress  of  fresh  air,  and  for  the  escape  of 
that  which  has  been  rendered  impure  by  respiration  and  other 
causes.  If  the  room  is  not  provided  with  suitable  conveniences  for 
ventilation,  let  it,  at  least,  be  thoroughly  aired  at  every  recfess  and 
at  the' intermission.  Let  the  windows  and  the  door  be  thrown  open 
and  an  entire  change  of  the  air  be  effected. 

In  relation  to  the  necessity  of  such  ventilation.  Teachers  should 
remember  that  their  own  feelings  or  perceptions  while  constantly 
in  the  room,  are  not  a  reliable  criterion.  If  they  would  know 
whether  the  air  in  the  room  is  impure,  let  them  step  to  the  door 
for  a  minute  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  then  return  lo  the  school 
room ;  if  they  perceive  no  difference,  the  air  of  the  room  must  be 
tolerably  pure,  at  least ;  but  whether  any  occasion  for  it  is  perceiv- 
ed or  not,  it  must  be  remembered  by  every  Teacher,  that  frequent 
ventilation  of  the  room  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  all  who  occupy  it. 

In  addition  to  these  attentions  to  health,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
every  eilbrt  should  be  made  to  render  the  school  room  pleasant  and 
attractive  to  pupils.  If  possible,  let  it  be  furnished  with  pictures 
and  drawings,  with  maps,  diagrams  and  other  illustrations  of  the 
studies  pursued  ;  but  especially  let  it  be  adorned  with  flowers  fresh 
from  the  garden  of  nature.  It  matters  little  how  plain  the  vase  in 
which  they  must  be  kept,  let  them  be  brought  daily  to  the  room, 
and  diffuse  with  their  frosrance,  a  soflening  and  refining  influence 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
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To  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  employ- 
ments, a  great  variety  of  general  exercises  may  be  introduced. 
Among  these  vocal  music  stands  pre-eminent  both  in  usefulness,  and 
as  a  means  of  promoting  order,  harmony  and  good  feeling  among 
the  pupils.  If  the  Teacher  can  sing,  let  not  a  day  pass  in  which 
.  the  voices  of  the  school  are  not  united  in  some  pleasant  and  inspir- 
ing song.  Beside  this,  numerous  concert  exercises  may  be  intro- 
duced. The  scholars  of  one  or  more  classes  may  be  j\Ccustomed 
to  spell,  and  read  simultaneously,  or  to  recite  together  short  passa- 
ges of  poetry,  previously  committed  for  thepurpose; — to  repeat  the 
number  and  the  names  of  the  seasons,  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  months  in  the  year,  &c.  In  numbers,  they  may  count  and 
number,  may  repeat  the  Roman  numerals,  the  numeration,  addition, 
and  multiplication  tables,  or  the  tables  of  compound  numbers,  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  geography,  the  shape,  diameter,  circumference,  area,  and  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  globe, — the  names  of  countries,  mountains^ 
and  citie's,  of  bodies  of  water,  &c.,  may  be  arranged  in  short  les- 
sons and  repeated  simultaneously. 

In  short,  the  ingenious  and  enterprising  Teacher  will  find  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  introduced  into  a  school  of  small  scholars.  These  should,  by  no 
means,  take  the  place  of  the  regular  lessons,  recitations  and  duties 
of  the  sphool,  but  should  be  used  to  give  variety  to  them,  and  to 
furnish  opportunity  for  those  frequent  changes  of  position  so  agree- 
able to  small  scholars,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

In  addition  to  such  exercises,  if  children  can  be  furnished  with 
slates n  they  should  be  allowed  to  spend  some  portion  of  every  day, 
in  writing  and  drawing,  in  imitating  any  figures  which  may  be  set 
before  them  or  any  objects  they  may  choose  to  sketch. 

The  great  secret  of  keeping  children  out  of  mischief,  is,  to  have 
such  a  variety  of  proper  employments  as  to  Ifeep  them  constantly  occu- 
pied. 

ARITHMETIC— CONTRACTIONS. 

To  lecure  any  degree  of  facility  in  performing  examples  in  multiplication. 
It  is  nccecessary  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  it 
will  be  foand  a  great  convenience  to  carry  the  table  as  high  at  least  as  twenty 
times  twenty,  if  not  to  the  square  of  twenty -five,  so  as  to  be  able  to  multiply 
each  digit  by  any  number  below  twenty ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
advantage  of  some  important  contractions,  it  will  be  well  for  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  *^  ready  in  figures,"  to  learn  the  squares  of  all  the  integral  numbers 
as  high  as  fifly. 

The  next  class  of  contractions  are  those  based  upon  the  relations  of  num- 
bers to  each  other  namvkiples  and  pototrs.  1.  To  multiply  by  any  number 
containing  two  or  more  digits,  the  left  hand  figure  or  figures  of  which  can  be 
divided  by  the  unit  figure — multiply  first  by  the  unit  figure,  and  that  product 
by  the  quotient  of  the  left  hand  figure  or  fibres  divided  by  the  unit  figure,  pla- 
cing the  first  figure  of  this  product  in  the  place  of  tens.  This  rule  may  be  ap- 
plied in  any  case  when  the  left  hand  figures  are  divisible  by  two  or  more  fig- 
ures on  the  right  of  the  multiplier. 

Hence,  to  multiply  by  84,— multiply  by  four,  and  thai  product  by  3,  wri- 
ting the  first  figure  of  this  product  in  tefi^s  place.    To  multiply  by  Si87 — mul- 
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tiplj  by  the  first  figure,  ds  before  and  that  product  by  4.    To  multiply  by  963 
— multiply  the  product  of  8  by  }2. 

Thit  contraction  will  be  found  of  very  frequent  application,  and  of  much 
greater  service  than  might,  at  first,  be  supposed.  For  example,  the  product 
of  any  number  multiplied  by  any  one  of  the  following  multipliers,  432,546  ; 
864,729;  1,447,212;  5,769,612;  or  172,814,412,  may  be  obtained  by  only  Mrcc 
separate  multiplications. 

The  product  of  any  two  numbers  may  be  found  by  Subtracting  from  the 
square  of  half  their  sum,  the  square  of  the  diiference  between  this  half  sum 
and  either  of  the  given  numbers.  Examples  (1.)  To  multiply  32  by  28.  ' 
Half  their  sum,  (or  their  arithmetical  mean^)  is  30,  the  square  of  which  dr- 
minished  by  the  square  of  2,  (the  difference  between  23  and  30,)  equals  896, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  given  factors.  (2.)  To  multiply  63  by  37.  The 
mean  is  50,  whose  square  is  2500,  which  diminished  by  169,  (the  square  of  the 
difference,)  equals  2331,  the  product. 

The  foregoing  rule  will  be  of  little  service,  nnless  the  squares  of  the  numbers 
to  be  employed  have  been  previously  learned,  h(*nce  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing the  squares  of  numbers  as  high,  at  least,  as  fifly.  If  these  are  known, 
the  rule  will  enable  one  to  multiply  togmher  any  two  numbers  below  100. 
The  application  of  this  rule  will  be  found  quite  easy  wherever  the  mean  of 
the  given  factors  is  an  integer,  but  still  easier  when  thi^  mean  is  some  multiple 
of  ten. 

Teachers  of  Arithmetic  will  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  propose  to  their 
advanced  classes,  ateach  recitation,  an  example  for  solution  which  is  not  found 
in  their  text  books,  and  require  each  pupil  to  solve  it  for  himself,  if  possible, 
and  bring  in  his  solution  in  writing,  and  to  be  prepared  to  pres«>nt  it  upon  the 
blackboard  and  to  explain  and  defend  it,  if  called  upon. 

Examples  for  this  purpose  may  be  selected  frgm  any  work  on,Arithqaetio 
not  used  in  the  School,  or  the  Teacher  may  invent  them  himself. 

We  subjoin  for  use  in  this  manner,  two  examples  taken  at  random  from 
«»The  Philosophy  of  Numbers/'  by  Uriah  Parke,  Esq.,of  Zanesville,  a  work 
which  every  Teacher  must  regard  as  a  most  valnable  book  of  reference. 

1.  A  gentleman  owns  a  prairie  320  rods  long  and  180  rods  wide,  and  wishes 
to  lay  it  ofiT  into  the  smallest  practicabli?  number  of  square  fields.  What  will 
be  their  size  and  number  ? 

2.  If  to  my  age  there  added  be. 
One  half,  one  third,  and  3  times  3, 
Six  score  and  ten  the  sum  will  be ; 
What  is  ray  age  ?  pray  show  it  me. 


LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


By  the  politeness  of  friends  we  have  received  the  Circulars  and  Catalognes 
of  several  of  the  flqurishing  Academies  and  Seminaries  of  our  own  and  oth- 
er States. 

Thk  Fkmale  Seminary  at  Steubenvrlle,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Ohio,  it  is  still  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Beatty,  ab  Super- 
intendent, and  Mrs.  Beatty,  as  Principal.  Its  Catalogue  for  the  year  ending 
in  Oct.  last,  numbers  202  pupils. 

Trt«  Thirtiehth  Ahwual  Catalogue  oW  the  Granville  Female 
Academy,  containing  names  of  79  in  the  three  classes  into  which  its  pupils 
are  divided.  The  Institution  is  under  the  supervision  of  Wm.  D.  Moore,  A< 
M.,  as  Principal. 

The  Cooper  Female  Academy,  at  Dayton,  numbers  167  on  its  Cata^ 
logue  for  the  year  ending  in  July  last.  E.  E.  Barney,  A.  M.,  is  Principal, 
and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  <&  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stevens,  and  several  other  experienced 
Teachers. 

The  Baldwin  Institute,  at  Berea,  though  recently  established,  is  in  a 
flourishing  conditidn,  189- pupils  attended  durinjr  the  year  ending  in  June 
last.    Mr.  AlfVed  Holbrook  is  acting  Piiacipal. 
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Grand  Riter  Im stithte,  at  Austfnbur^,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Its  Catalogue  for  the  present 
year  numbers  119.  R.  M.  Walker,  A.  M.,  is  Principal  and  Teacher  in  the 
Languages,  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith,  Teacher  in  Mathematics,  and  Miss  Betsey  M. 
Cowles,  Preceptress ;  beside  these,  three  assistant  Teachers  are  employed. 

A]l  these,  and  many  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  together  with  ma- 
ny Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,  are  doing  good  serrice  in  the  cause 
of  education.  -  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  noticing  the  Circulars,  &.C.,  of  all 
such  schools,  and  especially  ot  those  in  which  special  effort  is  made  to  quali* 
fy  Teachers  for  their  employment. 


The  Public  Schools  of  this  city  were  opened  on  the  21st  of  Ju- 
ly last.  More  than  600  children  have  already  entered  them  and 
the  number  is  daily  increasing.  Some  account  of  l"he  buildings 
and  the  plan  upon  which  the  schools  are  organized,  will  be  given  in 
our  next. 

The  Commissioners  of  Medina  county  have  'appropriated  $200. 
for  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  the  purchase  of  a  Teachers'  Libra- 
ry in  that  county. 

The  Commissioners  of  Ashtabula  county  have  appropriated  $360 
for  the  support  of  a  county  superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


Change  of  Residence. — The  Editor  of  this  Journal  has  remov- 
ed from  Lake  Co.  with  the  iiltention  of  making  Columbus  his  resi- 
dence in  future. 

Exchanges,  Correspondents,  Subscribers  and  others  will  please 
direct  their  papers  and  communications  accordingly. 

Our  exchanges  will  confer  a  favor  by  directing  their  papers  to 
the  "  School  Journaly^*a3  there  are  two  other  papers  in  this  city,  of 
whose  name  the  word  Journal  forms  a  part. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

First  Lkssons  iif  Civil  Governmint,  by  A'.  W.  Toang,  Cleveland  : 
Published  by  M.  C.  Younglove  for  the  Proprietor,  Josiah  Hurty,  a!  M. 

Bliss's  Outlink  Maps.  A  seriea  of  eight  large  Maps,  corresponding 
with  Uiose  in  "  Bliss's  Analysis  of  Geography,"  which  is  to  them  a  Key.^ 
Price  per  set  of  Maps,  with  the  Key,  $9,00.  Boston :  Jno.  P.  Jewett  & 
Co^  1$47. 

Tmk  Dutt  of  American  Women  to  thi^ir  •Cochtrt,  by  Mist  C.  E. 
Beeclier.     New  York :  Harper  &>  Brothers. 

SaiJ?  Instructor,  No.  I. — Child's  First  Book,  Drawing  Series,  by  Jo* 
siah  Uolbrook.  Hartford :  J.  ^.  Mather  &  Co.  New  York  :  at  the  Ex- 
chancre,  140, Grand  Street. 

A  Critical  Review  op  American  Common  School  Histories,  by 
Mareius  WilUon.     N.  York :  M.  H.  Newman  6l  Co. 

An  Appeal  to  the  public,-  especiaNy  to  those  aoncerned  in-  edacation, 
a^inst  the  Wrong  anu  Injury  done  by  Marcius  Willson,  in  his  pamphlet 
entitled  ^*  Report  on  American  Histories,  ete.,  by  Emma  Willard.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1847. 

A  Reply  to  Mrs,  Willahd's  "  Appeal,"  by  Marcins  Willson,  Author  of 
American  History,  etc.     New  York  :   M.  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  1847. 

The  Analyzer  and  Expositor:  containing  exercises  in  English  Etr- 
mology.  Definition,  arid  Reading.  By  Albert  Picket,  Sen.  and  John  W. 
Picket,  M.  D.  LL.  D.    Cincinnati:  J.  A.  &  U.  P.  James,  1847. 

William  B.  Thrall,  Printer,  Columbus^ 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  a  former  number,  the  importance  of  a  professional  education 
for  Teachers  was  set  forth  in  numerous  quotations  from  some 
of  the  best  authorities  to  which  reference  could  be  made.  The  best 
mode  of  securing  to  Teachers  such  an  education  as  the  interests  of 
our  youth  and  the  well  being  of  the  country  require,  is,  doubtless, 
through  the  medium  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
devoted  entirely  to  this  work.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  schools, 
and  of  any  adequate  provision  for  their  education,  the  only  mode 
in  which  the  present  generation  of  Teachers  can  be  improved, 
(aside  from  their  own  unaided  efibrts  for  self  improvement,)  is 
through  the  agency  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 

As  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this  class  of  schools 
has  beeen  given  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  dwell  upon  their  history  at  the  present  time.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  to  remark,  that  where  they  are  best  known  they  are 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  and  that  they  are  valued  not  only  by  the 
younger  and  less  experienced,  but  by  the  oldest  and  most  compe- 
tent Teachers. 

The  exercises  of  a  well  conducted  Institute  continued  for  two 
weeks  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes. 

I.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools 
with  exemplifications  of  the  mode  of  teaching  and  illustrating  those 
branches  to  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  ge- 
neral exercises,  and  instruction  in  other  subjects  which  should  be 
taught  orally  in  all  our  schools. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing, the  duties  of  the  Teacher  both  as  an  instructor  and  an  educa- 
tor, and  the  best  modes  of  governing  schools,  securing  order,  regu- 
larity in  attendance,  diligence  in  study,  propriety  in  deportment, 

duC. 

HI.  Evening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views  of  Teachers, 
and  to  awaken  the  community  to  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  instruction  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  given  in  the  first 
class,  of  exercises,  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads; 
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first,  the  English  language ;  second,  Arithmetic  and  its  applications  ; 
third,  Geography,  History  and  the  Science  of  Government ;  fourth, 
Physiology;  fifth,  Mental  Philosophy.  To  which  it  is  well  to  add 
Vocal  Music,  if  time  will  permit. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  four  courses  of  lessons  should  be 
given,  viz:  1.  A  course  of  at  least  five  lessons  on  the  subject  of 
Reading,  accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  mode  of  teaching  it,  and 
exercises,  by  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lecturer.  2. 
Lessons  on  the  Elementary  sounds  and  the  Orthography  of  our  lan- 
guage, accompanied  by  exercises  in  the  utterance  of  the  sounds,  in 
orthographic  parsing,  and  instruction  upon  the  best  modes  of  teach- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  language  and  the  correct  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words.  3.  Lessons  in  Etymology,  or  the  Analysis  of 
derivative  words  into  their  radical  parts,  prefixes,  sufiixes,  &c.  4. 
Lesssons  in  English  Grammar  and  the  Syntactical  analysis  of  the 
language,  accompanied  by  exercises  in  parsing,  and  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  modes  of  teaching  this  science  orally  to  younger  pu- 
pils. 

Under  the  second  head  it  is  desirable  to  have  three  courses  of 
lessons.  1.  Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  the 
best  modes  of  leaching  it  to  all  classes  of  pupils.  2.  A  thorough 
review  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  numbers,  including  a  de- 
monstration of  the  rules,  and  an  analysis  of  all  the  operations  em- 
ployed. 3.  The  application  of  Arithmetic  to  Mensuration,  Practi- 
cal Geometry,  &c. 

Under  the  third  head,  lessons  should  be  given,  1.  Upon  Mathe- 
matical Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  the  theory  of  Planetary 
Motion,  &c.  2.  Upon  Physical  Geography,  the  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  causes  of  climate,  of  atmospheric  and  marine 
currents,  the  theory  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  a  course  of 
lessons  on  outline  maps.  3.  Upon  Civil  Geography,  including  a 
description  of  the  manners,  customs,  religion  and  government  of 
the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  to  which  should  be  added,  if 
possible,  something  of  the  History  at  least,  of  our  own  country,  and 
a  few  lessons  on  the  science  of  Government. 

Under  the  head  of  Penmanship,  it  is  desirable  to  have  instruc- 
tion given,  1.  Upon  the  mode  of  teaching  the  younger  pupils  to 
write  on  slates  and  on  the  blackboard.  2.  Upon  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing to  older  pupils  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  the  art  of  pen-making, 
and  upon  the  culture  of  the  eye  and  the  discipline  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  arm.  3.  Lessons  should,  if  practicable,  be  given 
in  the  principles  of  Linear  Drawing,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
art  of  drawing  outline  miEips  upon  the  blackboard  and  the  slate,  and 
subsequently  upon  paper,  may  be  acquired,  should  be  clearly  set 
forth,  and  the  utility  of  the  practice  should  be  urged  upon  all 
Teachers. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  branches  in  which  Teachers  are  more  ge- 
nerally deficient,  and  in  which  pupils  take  less  interest  ihan  in  pen- 
*nanship.  May  not  this  be  attributed,  mainly,  to  the  neglect  of 
Drawing  in  our  schools? 
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In  Physiology,  beside  a  definition  of  the  science,  and  a  general 
description  of  the  human  system  and  its  different  classes  of  organs, 
it  is  highly  important  that  a  simple  and  intelligible  account  should 
be  presented  of  the  more  important  vital  functions,  including  the 
processes  of  respiration,  digestion,  circulation,  &c.,  to  which  should 
be  added  a  summiiry  of  tho  more  important  laws  of  health.  This 
is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  it  becomes  Teachers  of  youth  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
laws  of  life  and  health,  that  they  may  be  fully  competent  to  instruct 
their  pupils,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  such  habits  as 
will  conduce  to  health  and  corpfort,  and  guard  them  against  the  for- 
mation of  habits  which  must  inevitably  injure  health  and  shorten 
life.  - 

In  Mental  Philosophy,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  any  discussion 
of  intricate  questions,  or  disputed  points  in  Metaphysics;  but,  1, 
an  intelligible  definition  of  the  science,  and  a  brief  description  of 
the  nature  .of  the  human  mind,  and  the  more  obvious  differences 
between  it  and  the  material  organization  it  inhabits,  and  2,  a  correct 
classification  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  with  a  description  of  the 
office  or  function  of  each,  and,  of  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action, 
and  the  proper  means  for  cultivating  and  developing  each,  of  stim- 
ulating those  which  are  inactive,  and  of  securing,  in  short,  the  har- 
monious development  of  every  faculty  and  susceptibility  of  our  na- 
ture. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  Feb.,  1845,  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  six 
Directora,  who  constitute  the  "  Board  of  Education  for  the  town 
of  Columbus.*' 

In  the  Spring  of  1846,  a  tax  of  $8,000  was  voted  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  suitable  for  the  acccommodalion  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Three  large  brick  buildings  containing  six  rooms  each,  have  since 
been  erected,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  last,  the  schools  were  opened 
in  these  new  school  rooms.  A  description  of  the  buildings  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  schools*  are,  at  present,  divided  into  three  grades;  Primary, 
Secondary  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  High  School  is  soon  to  be 
opened,  in  which  the  higher  English  branches.  Mathematics  and  the 
Languages  are  to  be  taught.  The  Grammar  schools  are  taught  by 
male,  and  the  Primary  and  Secondary  schools,  by  female  Teachers. 

The  Directors  have  appointed  a  Superintendent,  to  whom  iscpm- 
mitted  the  direction  of  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  all 
the  schools.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  by  him,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  exercises  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  &c., 
instruction  is  given  in  all  the  schools,  in  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words,  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  in  the  elements  of  geometry ;  be- 
side exercises  on  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  upon  the 
globe  and  outline  maps,  and  vocal  music,  (singing  by  rote,)  is  prac- 
ticed in  all  the  schools. 
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The  schools  are  open  five  days  in  the  week  and  six  hours  per 
day.  On  Saturday  A.  M.,  the  Teachers  meet  at  the  room  of  the 
Superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  se- 
veral branches  they  are  teaching,  and  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching 
those  branches,  and  of  introducing  general  exercises  into  their 
schools,  and  giving  instruction  upon  other  topics  and  subjects  not 
usually  taught  in  common  schools.  During  these  meetings  full  op- 
portunity is  given  for  the  statement  of  difficulties  with  which  the 
Teachers  meet  in  teaching  or  governing  their  schools,  for  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  the  presentation  of 
their  own  modes  of  accomplishing  the  various  objects  at  which  the 
Teacher  should  aim,  and  of  obviating  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
is  liable  to  meet.  These  meetings  are  found  highly  interesting  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  profitable  to  the  Teachers. 

There  are  now  fourteen  Teachers  employed  in  the  schools;  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  upwards  of  900,  and  it  is  constantly 
increasing.  Residents  of  the  city  and  persons  from  abroad  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  visit  the  schools  whenever  it  may  suit  their 
convenience. 


ARITHMETIC— No.  I. 


It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is 
laid  in  definitions,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  accuracy  and  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  which  a  person  acquires  of  any  science  or 
branch  of  study,  depend  much  upon  the  correctness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  definitions  he  learns. 

A  definition  of  a  word  or  term  is  an  explanation  of  its  significa- 
tion, accompanied,  generally,  by  an  illustration  of  the  proper  use 
or  application  of  the  term. 

A  definition  of  a  thing  or  object,  is  a  description  of  the  thing  by 
a  reference  to  its  properties  or  phenomena ;  and  a  perfect  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  is  such  a  description  of  it  as  will  distinguish  it  from 
every  thing  else. 

Except  in  the  exact  sciences  it  is  not  always  easy  to  give  perfect 
definitions,  either  of  the  subject  studied,  or  of  the  terms  employed, 
but,  in  every  department  of  Mathematics  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  give  such  definitions,  and  the  Teacher  should  aim,  in  every  study, 
to  secure  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  in  his  definitions  of  the 
terms  he  employs. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  too 
many  of  those  who  have  prepared  school  books,  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  text  book  without  a 
definition  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  or  of  the  subject  or  de- 
partment of  knowledge  to  which  that  science  pertains. 

In  presenting  an  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic, 
some  terms  will  be  introduced  and  defined,  which,  though  not  com- 
monly given  in  school  arithmetics,  should  be  understood  by  every 
Teacher,  at  least,  if  not  by  every  advanced  pupil.    It  should  ever 
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be  the  aim  of  the  Teacher  to  give  to  his  pupils  such  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic  as  will  prepare  them 
to  acquire  with  ease  and  pleasure  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  high- 
er branches  of  mathematics,  and  there  are  very  few  pupils  who 
might  not  do  this,  or  who  will  not,  if  rightly  .instructed  in  arithme- 
tic. For  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  any  intelligent  mind,  that  time 
enough  is  usually  spent,  by  pupils  in  common  schools,  in  poring 
over  arithmetic,  to  acquire  a  respectable  knowledge,  not, only  of 
arithmetic,  but  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry.  This  unne- 
cessary waste  of  time  is  doubtless,  in  part,  attributable  to  defects 
in  the  books  used,  but  more  to  the  faulty  mode  of  teaching  the  sci- 
ences. We  would  urge  upon  all  Teachers  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing mental  arithmetic,  in  some  form,  to  all  their  pupils.  This  prac- 
tice, which  is  already  becoming  somewhat  common,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  If  pupils  commence  these  mental  exer- 
cises at  an  early  age,  beginning  with  counting,  numbering.  &c.,  and 
proceeding  to  the  operations  of  addition,  substraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  processes  without  be- 
ing embarrassed  first  by  the  names  and  definitions  of  those  proces- 
ses, they  will  be  delighted  with  the  combinations  of  numbers,  and 
may  afterwards  learn  the  peculiarities  of  written  arithmetic,  and 
proceed  to  the  more  complicated  operations  with  little  aid  from  the 
Teacher.  With  older  pupils,  however,  much  pains  should  be  takea 
to  secure  a  thorough  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  operations  to 
be  performed,  and  the  terms  employed,  but  with  the  description  of 
those  operations  and  the  definitions  of  the  terms. 

In  the  following  outline  the  Editor  has  frequently  used  the  pre- 
cise language  of  one  or  more  authors,  and  has  invariably  adopted 
the  common  definitions  when  they  were  deemed  correct  and  perti- 
nent. 

Arithmetic  is  one  branch  of  the  science  of  mathematics. 

Mathematics  is  the  science  of  quantity. 

The  principal  branches  of  this  science  are  arithmetic,  algebra 
and. geometry. 

Geometry  is  the  science  of  magnitudes. 

Algebra  is  a  kind  of  universal  arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of  using  them. 

Numbers  are  expressions  for  quantity. 

Quantity  is  any  thing  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished;  it 
is  of  two  kinds  magnitude  and  multitude.  Quantity  is  called  magni- 
tude, in  arithmetic,  when  it  is  presented  in  an  undivided  form,  as  a 
quantity  of  flour;  it  is  called  multitude,  when  presented  in  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  parts,  as  ten  barrels  of  flour.  One  of  the  equal 
parts  composing  a  quantity  of  multitude  is  called  the  unit  of  the 
quantity.  In  measuring  quantities  of  magnitudes,  an  abitrary 
standard  of  measure,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  magnitude,  is 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  quantity,  as  the  foot,  the  yard,  the  mile,  &c. 

A  Unit  is  one  thing  of  an  order  or  kind. 

Numbers  are,  therefore,  expressions  for  one  or  more  units  or 
things  of  a  kind. 
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COUNSELS  TO  CHILDREN. 

[According  to  promise  we  copy  the  following  from  the  letter  of 
Hon.  H.  Mann,  written  to  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Chautau- 
que  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Worthy  Putnam,  the  Super- 
intendent of  schools  for  that  county.  We  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  be  read  by  Teachers  to  their  pupils,  and  would  wish  that  it 
might  be  read  in  every  family  in  the  State.  Will  not  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  State  copy  portions  of  il,  at  least? — Ed.] 

My  young  friends,  I  wish  to  improve  this  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  one  idea;  and,  as  ideas  are  not  so  plenty  as  black- 
berries, when  you  can  get  one  that  is  sound  and  true,  you  will  do 
well  to  keep  it  and  think  of  it  a  great  deal.  The  truth  which  I 
wish  you  to  understand  is  this :  that  every  thing  which  the  good 
God  has  made  was  made  for  some  particular  purpose  or  purposes, 
and  not  for  others;  —  was  made  to  be  used  in  certain  ways  and  at 
certain  times,  and  not  in  other  ways  or  at  other  times.  When  any 
thing  is  put  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  made,  it  docs  good  ;  but  if 
it  be  used  for  something  for  which  it  was  not  made,  or  for  some- 
thing contrary  to  that  for  which  it  was  made,  then  it  does  great 
harm.  And  all  this  will  be  very  plain  to  you,  if  you  will  think  for 
a  moment.  Before  God  created  any  thing;  before  he  made  the 
sun.  the  moon,  or  the  earth  ;  before  he  caused  the  bright  flowers  to 
unfold  from  the  bud,  the  tall  oak  to  grow  out  of  the  acorn,  or  the 
beautiful  bird  to  come  out  of  the  shell,  —  before  he  did  any  of  those 
marvellous  things,  He  knew  exactly  what  would  be  neeeded ;  and, 
being  all-powerful,  he  made  just  so  many  things  as  w*ould  be  need- 
ed, and  gave  to  each  one  of  all  the  things  he  made  its  proper  quali- 
ty or  fitness.  You  have  all  seen  that,  when  a  good  carpenter  or  ma- 
son is  going  to  build  a  house,  he  gets  all  the  right  kind  of  materials 
together,  and  puts  each  one  in  its  proper  place.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  a  iire-proof  house, — that  is,  a  house  which  cannot  be  burnt 
up, — he  makes  it  of  granite,  and  brick,  and  iron,  and  slate ;  he  does 
not  make  it  of  touchwood,  and  cement  it  together  with  phosphorus, 
and  stick  the  cornices  and  fireplaces  full  of  lucifer  matches,  for  or- 
nament. But  touchwood,  and  phosphorus,  and  lucifer  matches  are 
very  good  in  their  place.  They  are  good  for  certain  purposes,  but 
they  are  not  good  materials  of  which  to  build  a  fire-proof  house. 
So  you  would  think  a  workman  very  foolish,  if  you  saw  him  using 
a  hammer,  an  adze,  or  an  axe,  made  of  glass ;  or  use  plates  of  cast- 
iron  for  window  panes;  or  try  to  make  a  house  stand  on  the  ridge- 
pole. Thus,  in  all  the  works  of  Creation,  every  thing  has  its  pro- 
per place  and  proper  use.  When  used  according  to  the  original  de- 
sign in  making  it,  it  docs  great  good;  when  used  contrary  to  this 
design,  it  does  great  evfl. 

Some  learned  men  have  described  this  great  truth,  which  I  am 
trying  to  explain  to  you,  by  saying  that  God  has  given  a  "definite 
constitution"  to  every  thing;  but  perhaps  these  are  too  hard  words 
for  all  of  you  to  understand.  All  they  mean  by  them  is,  that  God 
has  fitted  one  thing  for  one  purpose,  and  another  thing  for  another 
purpose ;  and  that,  if  we  would  prosper, — if  we  would  not  ruin  our- 
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selves  and  every  body  else, — we  must  use  these  things  as  they  were 
intended  to  be  used. 

For  example,  in  our  climate,  God  has  made  the  whole  vegetable 
world  to  grow  in  the  summer,  and  not  in  the  winter.  Were  we  to 
plant  or  sow,  expecting  that  corn,  or  wheat,  or  fruit,  would  grow 
during  our  winters  only,  we  should  gather  no  harvests,  and  must 
soon  perish  by  starvation.  God  has  made  some  fruits  to  ripen  ear-* 
ly,  others  late,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  them,  one  after  another,  the  » 
whole  year.  If  all  had  been  made  to  ripen  at  once,  we  should  have 
a  superabundance  at  one  time,  and  a  dearth  at  another.  God  has 
adapted  the  size  of  the  fruits  to  the  trees  or  plants  on  which  they 
grow.  If  the  pumpkin  or  the  pine-apple,  instead  of  the  acorn  and 
the  chesnut,  were  to  grow  on  tall  trees,  you  know  that  men  and  cat- 
tle could  not  safely  repose  beneath  branches  laden  with  such  fruit; 
and  I  suppose  none  of  you  have  skulls  so  thick  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  stand  under  while  the  tree  should  be  shaken. 

By  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  ice  is  made  to  be  a  little  lighter 
than  its  own  bulk  of  water.  The  change  takes  place  just  the  mo- 
ment before  it  is  turned  from  water  into  ice.  The  consequence  is, 
the  ice  floats,  and  makes  a  beautiful  surface  ior  you  to  sport  upon* 
"Were  the  ice  heavier  than  the  water,  by  ever  so  small  a  degree,  it 
would  sink  the  moment  it  is  formed ;  the  next  layer  of  water  upon 
the  surface  would  then  freeze,  which  would  also  sink;  and  by  and  by, 
all  ponds,  rivers,  and  lakes  would  be  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  of  ice, 
which  all  the  heat  of  twenty  summers  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
thaw.  Now  think  of  this  wise  and  wonderful  provision  the  next 
time  you  go  out  to  skate  or  slide. 

Wood  and  coal  were  made  to  be  burned,  to  keep  your  school- 
houses  and  your  homes  warm  ;  and  iron  was  made,  among  many 
other  things,  to  be  used  in  taking  care  of  the  fires  that  warm  you. 
Suppose  iron  had  been  made  so  that  it  would  burn  as  easily  as  wood, 
— we  could  not  use  it  for  fire  apparatus  nor  for  cooking  utensils. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wood  and  all  other  things  which 
we  use  for  fuel  would  burn  no  better  than  iron, — what  then  should 
we  have  to  keep  up  our  fires  1 

These  are  inanimate  things,  but  the  different  races  of  animals 
were  also  made  for  particular  uses,  and  to  live  in  a  particular  way. 
The  fishes  were  made  to  swim  in  the  sea;  the  birds  were  made  to  fly 
in  the  air  ;  and  the  land  animals  were  made  to  live  upon  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  to  get  their  food  and  there  to  rear  their 
young.  Suppose  these  races  should  try  to  alter  the  arrangements 
of  Providence;  suppose  the  land  birds  and  the  fishes  should  make 
an  agreement  to  exchange  abodes,  so  that  the  vast  flocks  of  pigeons, 
for  instance,  which  you  see  flying  over  in  the  autumn,  should  leave 
the  forests  of  oak,  and  should  seek  their  food  a  thousand  miles  out 
at  sea,  while  the  fishes  should  come  on  shore,  flopping  their  fins,  and 
seeking  a  land  passage  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Or,  suppose  the 
quadrupeds, — such  as  the  cattle,  the  hares,  the  foxes,  and  so  forth, — 
should  take  it  into  their  heads,^-or  heels, — that  they  could  fly,  and 
should  ascend  the  highest  rock  or  blufli*,  or, — such  of  them  as  could. 
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— should  climb  up  to  the  tops  of  barns,  and  houses,  and  steeples, 
and  fling  themselves  into  the  air,  expecting  to  equal  the  birds  in 
their  flight;  should  you  not  think  that  such  of  them  as  had  any  life 
left  after  the  experiment,  would  need  a  very  skilful  bone-setter  1 
Thus  you  see  that  all  kinds  of  animals  must  live  in  the  element 
they  were  made  for  by  their  Creator,  and  do  the  things,  and  only 
the  things,  which  he  designs  they  should  do. 

So  all  of  you,  my  dear  children  and  friends,  were  made  to  live 
in  a  certain  way  and  to  do  certain  things ;  and  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  you  cannot  live,  and  other  things  which  you  must  not  do. 
You  were  made  to  live  in  the  air  and  to  breathe  it.  You  were  not 
made,  like  the  fishes,  to  live  in  the  water  ;  and  if,  by  any  misfor- 
tune, you  were  to  sink  beneath  its  surface,  or  by  any  force,  were 
to  be  kept  there,  you  know  that  you  would  perish  by  drowning  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Neither  are  you  so  made  that  you  can  live  in 
the  fire.  Many  tools  which  you  use  could  not  be  made  without 
fire ;  they  have  passed  through  it :  they  were  melted  in  it ;  that 
was  their  nature,  but  it  is  not  yours;  and  what  made,  them  better 
would  destroy  your  life.  The  food  you  daily  eat  is  prepared  by 
the  fierce  action  of  fire»;  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  fit  it  for  your 
use;  but  were  you  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  heat  to  which  that 
is  subjected  for  your  sake,  your  life  would  be  destroyed, — if  you 
had  so  many  lives, — every  day  in  the  year.  You  are  not,  like  the 
birds  provided  with  wings,  by  which  you  can  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
from  house  to  house,  or  from  hill-top  to  hill-top;  and  were  you  to 
be  so  foolhardy  as  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  house,  or  hill, 
and  attempt  to  fly  from  it,  you  would  be  taken  up  a  mangled  corpse. 
Such  things  are  contrary  to  your  nature.  They  are  not  the  things 
you  were  made  for. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  you  were  not  made  to  do.  and 
which  I  must  warn  you,  by  the  terrible  pains  and  punishments  that 
will  come  in  their  train,  never  to  do.  You  were  not  made  to  lie,  or 
to  steal,  or  to  use  profane  or  obscene  language,  or  to  be  intemperate, 
or  to  quarrel  with  you  schoolmates,  or  to  be  unkind  to  brothers  or 
sisters,  or  disobedient  to  parents  and  teachers,  or  to  scoff*  or  mock  at 
what  is  holy  and  good.  I  said  you  were  not  made  to  live  in  the  fire; 
but  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  be  flung  into  the  hottest  fur- 
nace that  was  ever  kindled,  than  that  you  should  train  your  tongues 
to  falsehood,  and  perjury,  and  blasphemy.  You  can  be  happier 
with  the  flames  coming  up  all  around  you  and  scorching  your  flesh 
to  a  cinder,  than  you  can  be  be  with  a  remorseful  conscience  glow- 
ing and  burning  in  your  bosom.  I  said  you  were  not  tnade  to  live 
in  the  water;  but  you  had  better  tic  a  mill-stone  about  your  neck 
and  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
nearest  shore  or  the  nearest  plank,  than  to  begin  a  career  of  cheat- 
ing and  defrauding,  and  taking  property  that  is  not  your  own.  I 
said  you  were  not  made  to  fly  through  the  air ;  but  you  had  better 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  or  steeple,  and  fling  yourself 
abroad  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  below,  than  to  take  the 
nam^  of  the  great  and  good  God  in  vain,  and  to  scoflf  at  his  attri- 
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butes,  his  power  and  his  justice.  You  had  better  ascend  a  volcano 
and  leap  from  its  crater  into  the  boiling  lava,  than  to  go  on  indulging 
your  appetite,  by  little  and  little,  until  you  become  a  drunkard. 
You  cannot  do  so  great  a  harm  to  your  bodies  by  plunging  into  fire, 
or  water,  or  leaping  from  tho  precipice's  edge,  as  you  do  to  your 
souls  when  you  break  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  Your  eyea 
were  not  made  to  covet  what  belongs  to  another;  and  it  would  be 
better  that  you  should  be  blind,  than  that  you  should  covet  your 
neighbor's  goods;  for  coveting  is  half  way  to  stealing.  It  would  be 
better  that  your  ears  should  be  deaf,  than  that  you  should  love  to 
hear  wicked  and  impure  language;  and  that  you  should  bo  dumb 
also,  rather  than  that  your  tongue  should  delight  in  uttering  it.  All 
these  things,  and  all  things  like  these,  you  were  not  made  to  do; 
you  cannot  do  them  without  great  and  terrible  suffering. 

Having  told  you  of  some  things  you  were  not  made  to  do,  let  me 
now  tell  you  of  some  which  you  were  made  to  do,  just  as  much  as 
the  sun  was  made  to  radiate  light  and  not  darkness;  just  as  much  as 
the  trees  were  made  to  grow  upwards,  and  not  downwards;  just  as 
much  as  the  birds  were  to  live  in  the  air,  and  the  fishes  in  the  sea, 
without  ever  exchanging  abodes. 

Yoti  were  made  to  be  indusfricms.  You  should  work.  All  your 
bones  and  muscles  were  made  for  work,  just  as  much  as  the  wheels 
of  a  clock  or  a  watch  were  made  to  go  round ;  and  if  you  do  not 
work  in  some  way,  you  are  as  worthless  as  a  clock  made  not  to  go. 
Industry  gives  health.  Lazy  people  are  not  half  so  well  as  indus- 
trious ones  are.  Industry  gives  wealth.  All  thegrcat  fortunes  that 
have  ever  been  earned  have  been  earned  by  industrious  people,  (al- 
though, I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  too  often  possessed  by  lazy 
ones;)  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  you  should  desire  to  earn  mon- 
ey, if  you  intend  to  be  benevolent,  and  mean  to  do  good  with  it. 
Ilabils  of  industry  will  make  you  punctual  at  school,  so  that  you 
can  study  and  recite  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Why  should  you 
desire  to  be  late,  and,  at  this  intellectual  repast,  sit  down  at  the  sec- 
ond table  ? 

You  tcere  made  to  he  temperate.  The  man  who  is  always  tempe- 
rate enjoys  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  long  run,  than  one  who  gives 
way  to  excesses.  Hence  it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  greatest  ep- 
icure is  the  temperate  man.  You  must  be  temperate,  not  only  in 
drinking,  but  in  eating  ;  and,  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  pleasures.  It 
is  right  that  you  should  enjoy  your  food,  and  your  drink,  and  your 
sports.  But  when  you  have  had  enough,  stop.  Learn  the  meaning 
of  that  importont  word,  enovgh. 

You  were  made  to  he  clean  and  neat  in  your  person  and  in  your  dress^ 
and  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  in  your  manners.  If  you  have  not  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  don't  be  afraid  of  fresh  water.  There  is 
enough  water  in  the  world  to  keep  every  body  clean;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  never  finds  its  right  place.  In  regard  to  this  article 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  selfish.  Take  as  much  as  you  need. 
The  people  of  the  West  boast  of  t^eir  great  rivers, — I  would  rather 
they  would  boast  of  using  a  largo  tubful  of  their  water  every  day. 
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Contract  no  such  filthy  and  offensive  habit  as  that  of  chewing  or 
smoking  tobacco.  So  long  as  a  man  chews  or  smokes,  though  a 
very  Chesterfield  in  every  thing  else  that  pertains  to  his  appear- 
ance, he  can  never  be  quite  el  gentleman.  And,  let  me  repeat  it, 
you  were  made  to  be  neat.  While  cotton  cloth  can  be  had  for  six 
cents  a  yard^  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  a  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

You  mere  made  to  he  kind,  and  generous^  and  magnanimous.  If 
there  is  a  hoy  in  the  school  who  has  a  club  foot,  don't  let  him 
know  that  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged 
clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags  whfin  he  is  in  hearing.  If  there  is  a 
lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  of  the  game  which  does  not  require 
running.  If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give  him  d  part  of  your  din- 
ner. If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  get  his  lessons.  If  ihere  is  a 
bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him  ;  for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his 
talents,  and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs, 
and  no  more  talents  than  before.  If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has 
injured  you,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  forgive  him,  and  request  the  teach- 
er not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their  counte- 
nancQS  how  much  better  it  is  to  have  a  great  soul  than  a  great 
fist. 

You  were  made  to  learn.  Be  sure  you  learn  something  every 
day.  When  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  if  you  cannot  think  of  some- 
thing neAv  which  you  have  learned  during  the  day,  spring  up  and 
find  a  book,  and  get  an  idea  before  you  sleep.  If  you  were  to  stop 
eating,  would  not  your  bodies  pine  and  famish  ?  If  you  stop  learn- 
ing, your  minds  will  pine  and  famish  too.  You  all  desire  that  your 
bodies  should  thrive  and  grow,  until  you  become  as  tall  and  large  as 
your  fathers  and  mothers,  or  other  people.  You  would  not  like  to 
stop  growing  where  you  are  now, — at  three  feet  high,  or  four  feet, 
or  even  at  five.  But  if  you  do  not  feed  your  minds  as  well  as  your 
bodies,  they  will  stop  growing;  and  one  of  the  poorest,  meanest, 
most  despicable  things  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  world,  is  a  little  mind 
in  a  great  body. 

Suppose  there  were  a  museum  in  your  neighborhood,  full  of  all 
rare  and  splendid  curiosities, — should  you  not  like  to  go  and  seciti 
Would  you  not  think  it  almost  unkind,  if  you  were  forbidden  to 
visit  it  ?  The  creation  is  a  museum,  all  full  and  crowded  with  won- 
ders, and  beauties,  and  glories.  One  door,  and  one  only  is  open, 
by  which  you  can  enter  this  magnificent  temple.  It  is  the  door  of 
knowledge.  The  learned  laborer,  the  learned  peasant,  or  slave  is 
ever  made  welcome  at  this  door,  while  the  ignorant,  though  kings, 
are  shut  out. 

Finally^  you  were  made  to  he  moral  and  reUgious.  Morality  con- 
sists primarily  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men ; 
religion  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  to  God.  On  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  subject  of  morality,  I  have  time  only  to  touch  upon 
one  thing.  That  shall  be  Honesty.  If  all  men  were  honest,  wo 
should  need  no  jails  nor  prisons;  no  bolts  nor  locks;  no  high  en- 
closures to  keep  out  garden  thieves;  no  criminal  laws  or  court^.   It 
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is  a  shame  to  all  mankind  that  such  things  are  necessary.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  should  pine  and  die  of  mortifiation,  if  I  thought  such 
tilings  were  made  for  me.  I  want  all  of  you  to  feel  that  such  things 
were  not  made  for  you.  When  you  go  by  a  high  fence,  built  up  to 
keep  out  orchard- robbers;,  say  to  yourselves,  **  That  fence  was  nev* 
er  made  for  me.  I  would  not  touch  the  man's  cherries,  or  plums, 
or  peaches,  or  melons,  without  leave,  though  they  hung  so  that  the 
wind  would  blow  them  ia  my  face  as  I  passed  along  the  road,  or 
though  I  should  stumble  over  them  in  my  path.  I  could  climb  the 
man's  fence  easily  enough  ;  but,  thank  God,  I  have  a  conscience 
which  1  never  yet  climbed  over,  and  never  will."  If  you  hear 
a  neighbor  locking  up  his  house  at  night,  say,  *♦  That  lock  was  not 
made  for  me.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  might  leave  his  doors 
and  windows  wide  open."  If  you  see  the  vaults  and  safes  of  a  great 
bank,  say,  "  Those  iron  doors  and  massive  keys  were  never  made  on 
my  account.  The  men  may  leave  their  gold  and  silver  on  the  count- 
erS,  with  unbolted  doors,  if  they  please.  It  is'  none  of  mine,  and  I 
would  rather  lay  my  hand  on  a  red-hot  poker  than  to  touch  it."  Do 
this,  children,  and  you  will  feel  honest,  clear  through  you, — honest 
from  head  to  foot;  and  »be  able  to  stand  up  straight,  and  look  any 
man  in  the  face,  and  fear  no  accuser,  and  never  turn  pale.  You 
will  not  be  like  a  poor,  wretched,  slinking  thief,  who  cannot  eat  nor 
sleep  in  peace ;  who  always  thinks  there  is  an  officer  at  his  back, 
and  into  whose  ear  every  rustling  leaf  and  whispering  breeze  cries, 
•'Stop  thief." 

You  must  he  reJigiaus ;  that  is.  you  must  be  grateful  to  God,  obey 
his  laws,  love  and  imitate  his  infinite  excellences.  The  works  of 
God  are  full  of  wonders  and  beauties.  He  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  universe  in  miracles,  and  filled  it  with  starry  splendors.  But 
God  himself  is  greater  than  his  works.  If  you  were  delighted  and 
charmed  with  a  curious  instrument,  or  with  a  piece  of  exquisitely 
wrought  machinery,  would  you  not  like  to  know  its  contriver  and 
builder? — especially  if  his  ingenious  mind  and  skilful  hand  could 
form  a  thousand  such  masterpieces  in  a  day  1  If  you  were  so  cap- 
tivated by  a  book,  that,  after  reading  it  through  a  score  of  times,  you 
still  would  turn  back  its  pages  and  commence  it  again  with  ever- re- 
newing delight,  should  you  not  like  to  know  the  author  of  that  book  ? 
— especially  if  you  had  learned  that  every  word  from  his  lips  was 
like  a  fresh-glowing  picture,  that  all  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  en- 
chanting music,  and  that  every  aspect  of  his  countenance  would 
thrill  with  admiration  and  love  ?  Such,  and  more  than  this,  and 
more  than  tongue  of  man  or  of  angel  can  describe,  ia  your  Maker; 
and  he  who  does  not  know  him,  though  he  may  know  every  thing 
else,  is  ignorant  of  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  all  knowledge. 
There  is  no  other  conceivable  privation  to  be  compared  with  an  ig- 
norance of  our.Creator.  If  a  man  be  blind,  he  but  loses  the  out- 
ward light.  If  a  man  be  deaf,  he  but  loses  music  and  the  sweet 
converse  of  friends.  If  a  man  be  bereaved  of  companions,  and  the 
nearest  and  dearest  kindred  are  plucked  from  his  bosom ;  if  he  be 
persecuted,  and  imprisoned,  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  by  the  hatred 
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and  malice  of  men,  he  is  only  beneath  a  temporary  cloud,  which 
will  pass  away  like  the  vapor  of  the  morning.  But  if  he  is  "  with- 
out God,"  he  is  a  wanderer  and  a  solitary  in  the  tiniverse,  with  no 
heaven  or  hope  before  him,  when  beaten  upon  by  the  storms  of 
fate;  with  no  home  or  sanctuary  to  flee  to,  though  all  the  spirits  of 
darkness  should  have  made  him  their  victim. 

These  things,  my  dear  children,  and  such  as  these,  you  were  made 
for.  You  were  made  for  them,  as  the  rich  corn  and  the  delicious 
fruits  were  made  to  grow  in  the  tertile  valleys,  and  may  your  own 
efforts,  encouraged  and  aided  by  divine  goodness,  enable  you  to  ful- 
fil the  purposes  of  your  creation.  Remember,  though  man  sinned, 
Paradise  was  not  destroyed.  The  sinner  was  driven  from  Eden,  but 
Eden  itself  remained.  It  can  be  entered  again.  You  can  enter  it 
and  make  it  your  own. 

I  'am  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  dear  children,  very  truly  and 
faithfully  your  friend, 

HORACE  MANN; 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars  to  which  attention 
should  be  given  m  the  construction,  and  arrangement,  of  the  furni- 
ture, of  every  school  room  intended  for  forty  or  fifty  pupils. 

The  room  should  be  at  least  20  feet  in  width,  and  ought  to  be  24 
feet  wide  by  from  24  to  28  or  30  feet  long,  and  from  10  to  14  feet 
high. 

Tlie  windows  should  be  placed  on  three  sides  only  of  the  room, 
they  should  be  considerably  elevated,  at  least  3  J  or  4  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  upper  sash  can  be  let 
down  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

The  floor  should  be  level,  and  should  be  made  of  plank  or  lined, 
so  as  to  reverberate  as  little  as  may  be. 

A  seat  and  a  suitable  table  or  desk  should  be  furnished  for  the 
Teacher. 

Each  pupil  should,  if  possible,  have  a  seat  assigned  to  him,  and 
every  pupil  who  writes  or  uses  a  slate,  ought  to  have  both  a  seat 
and  desk.  f 

The  seats  and  desks  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  scholars 
may  face  the  Teacher  and  the  blackboard  and  look  toward  the  end 
of  the  room  where  there  are  no  windows. 

The  old  practice  of  making  long  desks  and  placing  them  on  three 
sides  of  the  room,  has  been  condemned,  by  all  those  properly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  seats  and  desks  occupied  by  the  pupils,  while  engaged  in 
study,  should  be  fastened  fimly  to  the  floor.  Not  more  than  two 
scholars  should  usually  sit  at  the  same  desk,  and  the  desks  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  may  leave  his  seat  without  disturbing 
any  other,  and  that  the  Teacher  may  pass  to  any  scholar  in  the 
room  without  incommoding  any  other   person.    The  seats  and 
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desks  should  be  of  different  heights  according  to  the  size  of  the  pu- 
pils who  are  to  occupy  them.  It  is  well  to  have  those  intended  for 
the  larger  pupils,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  room,  and  to  have 
them  diminish  in  height  as  ihcy  approach  the  Teacher's  platform. 

Seats  intended  for  very  young  children  should  not  be  more  tiian 
8, 9  or  10  inches  high ;  those  intended  for  the  older  pupils  may  va- 
ry from  13  to  16  or  17  inches  in  height. 

Movable  recitation  seats  with  backs  should  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  desks,  so  that  the  class  occupying  them  may  have  their  faces 
toward  the  Teacher  and  the  blackboard,  and  their  backs  toward  the 
rest  of  the  school.  For  the  purpose  of  mentioning  some  changes 
which  may  be  made  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  fur- 
niture, we  have  inserted  again  the  plan  of  a  school  house  contain- 
ed in  the  number  for  the  last  month. 
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The  desks  were  described  as  fourfeet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide. 
If  the  school  room  is  less  than  25  feet  wide,  the  desks  may  be  re- 
duced to  40  or  42  inches  in  length.  Desks  intended  for  children  of 
different  sizes  should  vary  from  24  to  30  inches  in  height. 

If  thought  proper,  a  narrow  seat  may  be  placed  against  the  wall 
on  three  sides  of  the  house  \  in  case  this  is  done^  the  space  next  the 
wall  should  be  2|  feet  wide. 
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The  recitation  seats  on  the  right  dnd  left  of  the  Teacher's  plat- 
form may  be  used  to  accommodate  visitors,  though  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, if  it  can  be  had,  to  place  a  settee  on  one  side,  at  least,  express- 
ly for  the  accommodation  of  company. 

A  room  constructed  in  this  manner,  can  perhaps  be  most  easily 
warmed  by  two  stoves,  placed  one  on  either  side,  a  little  distance 
from  the  Teacher's  stand.  If  only  one  stove  is  used,  one  of  the 
front  range  of  desks  may  be  omitted  and  the  stove  placed  just  be- 
hind the  recitation  seats  and  pretty  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  OHIO. 

The  Wareen  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  second  session 
of  one  week  in  Lebanon,  commencing  on  the  23d  of  August  last. 
The  Editor  of  the  Journal  attended  by  invitation  as  Principal  and 
was  assisted  in  giving  instruction  by  Mr.  L.  Tenney  of  Marietta, 
and  Messrs.  Giles  and  Doggettof  Lebanon.  Mr.  Dunn,  a  lecturer 
on  Geography  was  present  also,  and  presented  his  mode  of  teaching 
that  science. 

Public  lectures  wdre  delivered  on  the  evenings  of  each  day  by  one 
or  more  of  the  following  gentlenien  :  Rev.  Mr.  Findlay  of  Leba- 
non, A.  D.  Lord  of  Columbus,  C.  C.  Giles  and  Wm.  N.Edwards  of 
Lebanon  and  Jno.  T.  Bateman  of  Springboro'. 

The  session  was  attended  by  some  30  or  36  Teachers  of  the 
coMUty,  all  of  whom  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Institute  and  an  anxious  desire  to  qualify  themselves  fully  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  employment.  We  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  most  of  those  present  would,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  do  honor  to  their  calling,  and  confer  lasting  be- 
nefit upon  all  who  may  be  placed  under  their  care.  We  have  sel- 
dom seen  more  docility,  greater  anxiety  to  improve,  or  more  of 
kind  and  friendly  feeling  manifested  by  any  class  of  Teachers. 

The  Teachers'  Association  in  this  county  has  already  done  much 
to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  Will 
not  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  county  aid  them  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  Teachers'  Library,  and  thus  secure  to  them 
the  means  of  constant  improvement  in  their  profession  7  The 
Teachers  of  this  county,  in  common  with  those  in  many  other 
counties,  labor  under  serious  disadvantages ;  among  these  may  be 
named  tfie  want  of  suitable  school  houses*  It  is  painful  to  hear  a 
description  of  the  miserable  accommodations  afforded  by  the  rooms 
occupied  for  this  purpose,  or  to  see  the  comfortless  and  dilapidated 
tenements^  which  though  unfit  for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  still 
bear  the  name  of  school  house. 

Will  not  the  citizens  of  this  county,  (which  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest in  the  State,)  give  attention  to  the  rooms  in  which  their  chil- 
dren are  to  receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  to  form 
the  habits  and  imbibe  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  them  in 
future  life  and  to  decide  their  character  here  and  their  destiny 
hereafter  ? 
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The  Geauga  Co.  Tk ackers'  Institute  is  to  hold  its  fourth  ses 
sion  during  the  latter  part  of  the  next  month* 

The  Stark  and  Wayne  Col  Institute,  which  held  its  first  ses- 
sion in  March  last,  is  to  meet  in  Massilloii,  on  tho  12th  of  October 
next,  for  a  session  of  two  weeks. 

The  Summit  Co.  Institute,  organized  in  March  last,  is  to  hold 
a  session  of  two  weeks  commencing  on  the  25th  of  October. 

The  Ashtabula  Co.  Institute  is  expected  to  hold  its  secohd 
session  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  next. 

The  School  Examiners  of  Delaware  and  Medina,  (in  which  coun* 
ties  the  Commissioners  made  an  appropriation  of  $200,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  an  Institute,)  are  making  arrangements  to  hold  a  session 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  friends  of  the  cause  in  Ashland.  Co- 
lumbiana, Washington  and  several  other  counties  are  also  intending 
to  hold  Institutes  during  the  present  Autumn. 


LITERARY  RECORD. 

We  continue  in  this  number  our  notices  of  Female  Seminaries, 
Academies,  &c.,  intending  hereafter,  to  present  some  account  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  State. 

The  Marietta  Female  Seminary  closed  its  seventh  year  in  Ju- 
ly last.  The  next  year  commences  on  the  8th  of  Sept.,  inst.  It  is 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  L.  Tenney,  A.  M.,  as  Superintendent,  and 
Mrs*  M.  S.  Tenney,  as  Principal.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Tenney  devote 
their  time  to  the  daily  duties  of  instruction;  they  are  aided  by  four 
assistant  Teachers.  The  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  well  ar- 
ranged, the  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes— rJunior,  Middle 
and  Senior.  The  Institution  has  also  a  Primary  Department  for 
young  misses. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  was  140. 

The  Columbus  Female  Seminary  closed  its  fourth  year,  with 
a  public  examination,  in  the  month  of  July.  This  Seminary  is  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  and  instruction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Schenck,  who  are  assisted  by  two  female  Teachers.  The  Annual 
Catalogue  presents  the  names  of  1 12  pupils.  The  ninth  term  com- 
menced on  the  Ist  of  September. 

Thb  Putnam  Female  Seminary  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ma- 
ry Cone,  as  Principal ;  six  female  assistants  are  employed  in  giving 
instruction.  The  last  Catalogue  contains  the  names  of  102  pupils. 
The  winter  term  will  commence  on  the  6th  of  Oct.  next. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Male  Academy  and  Vernon  Female  Insti- 
tute is  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Sloan,  as  Principal,  and 
Mrs.  Sloan  as  Preceptress  of  the  Institute.  They  are  aided  by  as- 
sistants in  each  department.  The  Academy  numbered  133,  and  the 
Institute  100  pupils  during  the  last  year.  The  Fall  session  com- 
menced on  the  30th  of  August  last. 

The  Dayton  Academy  is  under  the  charge  of  Milo  G.  Williams, 
A.  M.,  as  Principal,  with  whom  are  associated  several  assistants. 
Its  last  Catalogue  has  the  names  of  106  pupils.  The  present  ses* 
sioa  commenced  on  the  30th  of  August. 
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The  Urbana  AcADE:>nr  closed  its  first  year  in  August  last.  Mr. 
L.  G.  Parker,  A.  B.,  is  Principal,  and  is  aided  by  several  assistant 
Teachers.  Its  first  Catalogue  just  publised  contains  the  names  of 
104  students.  The  next  session  commences  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

LooMis'  Algebra.,  by  Elias  Lootnis,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  ojt'  the  city  of  New  York.     Harper  &  Brothers,  J846. 

Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections,  by  E.  Loomis,  A.  M. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1847. 

Robin8on*s  Algebra,  University  edition,  designed  for  Schools,  C'lUeges 
and  private  students.  By  H.  N.  Robinson,  A.  M.  Cincinnati :  Jacob  Ernst, 
1847. 

Practical  Arithmetic,  uniting  the  inductive  with  the  synthetic  mode  of 
teaching:  by  James  B.  Thompson,  A.  M.  New  York,  M.  H.  Newman  &. 
Co.     Cincinnati,  Wm.  H.  Moore  &  Co. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  or  first  lessons  in  numbers  for  childrep.  By  James 
B.  Thompson,  A.  M.  Auburn,  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  Cincinnati,  Wm.  H. 
Moore  &  Co.,  1847. 

Elements  or  Natural  Philosophy,  twentieth  edition.  By  Leonard  D. 
Gale,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  New  York  University.  Cincinnati:  Wm.  H. 
Moore  &  Co.,  1846. 

Draper's  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John 
Wm.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  N.  York  University.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1846- 

Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd,  A.  M.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1846. 

Ohio  Citizen,  Summary  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  of  Ohio,  redu- 
ced to  questions  and  answers.  By  A.  F.  Perry,  and  J.  R.  Swan.  Colum- 
bus :  J.  H.Riley. 

CoBBs'  SxRiKs  OF  Readino  Books  IN  FiVE  NuMBERS.  Cincinnati :  B. 
Davenport,  Publisher,  1847. 

Saunders'  Series  of  School  Books,  comprising  Spelling  Book,  Pri- 
mary School  Primer,  and  School  Readers,  numbers  one,  two,  three  and 
four.     Cincinnati:  Wm.  H.  Moore  &  Co.,  1847. 

Levtitts' Reading  Series.  Part  I.  Primer.  By  Joshua Leavitt.  Bos- 
ton :  Jno.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  1847. 

WkLLs'  School  Grammar,  Stereotype  Edition.  Published  by  Wm.  H. 
Wardwell,  Andover,  Mass.,  M.  C.  Younglove,  Cleveland,  and  Wm.H.  Moore 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1847. 

Bullions'  English  Grammar,  and  Practical.  Lessons  in  English 
Grammar  and  Composition.  By  Rev.  Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.  New  York: 
Pratt,  Woodford  «fe  Co. 

Olnet's  Geography,  revised  and  illustrated  by  a  new  and  enlarged 
Atlas.     New  York ;  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  1847. 

Goodrich's  National  Geography,  for  Schools;  accompanied  hj  a 
Globe  Map  on  a  new  plan.    Cincinnati :  Wm.  H.  Moore  «fc  Co. 

Drawing  Copy-Book  :  accessory  to  Chapman's  American  Drawing- 
Book  :  especially  adapted  to  general  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  home  instruc- 
tion     No.  I.— Primary  &  Elementary.     New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield,  1847. 

The  Phonetic  Speaker,  containing  the  Reading  Exercises  in  the  Au. 
thor's  Svstem  of  Elocution.  By  Andrew  Comstock,  M.  D.  Philadelphia . 
E.  H.  Butler  S^  Co.,  1847. 

A  Dictionary  of  Greek  db  Roman  Antiquities,  edited  by  Wm.  Smith, 
P.  D.  First  American  Edition  revised  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Tbrms  —  Single  copies,  50  cents ;  seven  cxtples,  $3.00;  twelve  copies,  $5.00;  twenty-five 
copiefl,  $10.00 ;  paymenu  to  be  made  invariably  m  ddomee.  To  Teachers  it  will  be  flinUslied 
at  33 1-3  cents  per  copy,  where  three  or  more  copies  ore  taken. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  TEACHERS'  INSTI- 
TUTES. 

Under  the  second  class  of  exercises  named  in  our  last,  the  im- 
portance of  a  judicious  classification  of  pupils  should  be  clearly  set 
forth ;  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  instructing  even  those  learning 
the  alphabet,  in  classes,  the  value  of  illustrations  on  the  black- 
board, and  by  means  of  maps,  diagrams  and  other  appparatus,  and 
the  necessity  of  frequent  reviews  of  every  thing  which  has  been 
studied,  should  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all  Teachers;  and  the 
plan  of  having  all  the  schopl,  (except  perhaps  the  very  youngest 
scholars.)  divided  into  tv^o  or  three  classes  for  tha purpose  of  attend- 
ing to  general,  exercises  in  spelling,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  ge- ' 
ography  and  other  studies,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended, 
nor  can  the  old  practice  of  hearing  pupils  recite  individually,  when- 
ever they  may  have  a  lesspn  ready,  be  too  strongly  reprehended. 

Theory  of  Teaching.  If  a  proper  classification  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  has  been  presented  in  the  lectures  on  mental  phi- 
losophy, the  Teacher  will  readily  understand  that  it  is  compara- 
tively useless  to  communicate  instruction,  unless  bl  desire  for  hunol* 
edge  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  that  without  this  all  ihe  in- 
citement to  study  will  be  nearly  powerless,  and  that  when  this  is 
once  awakened,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  it  a  right  direction, 
and  that  jienceforward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  pleasnrd 
from  which  the  pupil  can  hardly  be  restrained,  rather  than  a  task 
to  which  ho  must  be  urged  or  driven.  The  young  Teacher  will  thus 
perceive,  that  to  awaken  this  desire,  when  it  does  not  exist*  should  be 
his  first  business,  and  the  mode  of  doing  this,  by  imparting  life  and 
interest  to  every  exercise,  by  relating  anecdotes,  by  stating  and  ex- 
plaining important  or  curious  facts,  by  performing  simple  experi- 
ments, and  presenting  intelligible,  illustrations  of  the  subjepts  taught 
in  their  several  studies,  should  be  exemplified  to  the  class* 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  Teacher  may  be  shown  thai  the 
true  way  of  interesting  pupils  in  any  study,  is  to  lead  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  minds,  to  discover  truth  for  thennselves;  and  that 
he  should  do  nothing  for  them  which  they  can,  by  a  little  aid,  do 
for  themselves,  that  he  should  not  even  answer  an  important  ques- 
tion, directly,  but,  rather  by  a  series  of  questions  proposed  to  the  pi;- 
pily  lead  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  true  answer. 
10 
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Teachers  may  thus  be  shown  the  wide  difference  between  teach* 
ing  and  educating ;  that  while  the  mere  Teacher  aims  only  to  com- 
municate a  given  amount  of  instruction  or  information,  the  educa- 
tor endeavors  to  develope  in  proper  order  and  proportions,  the 
faculties  of  the  pupil's  mind,  that  he  communicates  instruction,  and 
endeavors  to  incite  to  study  and  thought,  rather  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  than  as  the  only  object  of  effort.  The  importance  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
the  proper  means  of  developing  them,  has,  hitherto,  been  quite  loo 
little  appreciated. 

The  subject  of  school  government  deserves  no  little  attention ; 
the  requisites  for  its  successful  administration,  the  objects  it  aims 
to  accomplish,  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  the  natives  to 
which  the  Teacher  should,  or  should  not  appeal,  the  influence  of 
different  classes  of  motives,  the  nature  of  penalties  and  the  objects 
of  punishment,  and  the  natural  effect  ox  tendency  of  different 
modes  of  governing  schools,  should  be  fully  discussed.  No  person 
should  enter  a  school,  as  a  Teacher,  without  having  taken  special 
pains  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject.  Till  this  is  done  we  can 
hardly  expect  any  other  result  than  that  more  than  half  of  those 
who  attempt  to  teach,  will "  fail  in  government ;"  and  it  is  for  those 
who  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes  to  show  that  this  subject  needs  to 
be  Studied,  that  the  ability  to  govern  aschool  is  not  a  gift  with  which 
some  are  born  and  which  no  others  can  acquire,  but  an  attainment 
which  all  may,  by  the  use  oi  proper  means,  make  their  6wn,  at 
least,  to  some  considerable,  if  not,  to  the  same,  extent. 

II.  The  topics  suitable  to  be  presented  in  evening  addresses  are 
numerous,  and  must  of  course  vary  withthe  circumstances  and  the 
place.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  prosing  Icctureson 
the  general  subject  of  education,  from  men  who  have  given  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  subject,  will  be  found  usefuT  to  Teachers.  Spi- 
rited addresses  by  sound,  practical,  common  sense  men,  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  they  speak,  are  always  to  be  preferred, 
if  they  can  be  secured. 

Among  the  subjects  which  may  be  presented  with  profit,  are  the 
following:  The  importance  of  making  Teaching  a  profession,  and 
of  providing  for  the  proper  education  of  those  engaged  in  the  em- 
ployment. The  claims  of  Common  Schools — their  wants,  and  the 
means  of  elevating  them  to  the  rank  they  should  hold — the  duty  of 
society  and  of  government  in  regard  to  the  education  of  all  its 
youth — the  plan  of  Union  Schools  in  villages  and  densely  populated 
districts — the  importance  of  making  Physiology  and  the  science  of 
Goverment  studies  in  the  common  schools — the  moral  and  religious 
culture  and  instruction  of  the  young. 

This  outline  of  the  course  which  may  be  pursued  in  a  Teachers' 
Institute,  has  been  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of  directing  or  dicta- 
ting those  accustomed  to  conduct  them,  but  to  give  to  those  who 
have  not  attended  them,  and  may  wish  to  engage  in  conducting  one 
in  their  own  vicinity,  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seve- 
ral objects  which  an  Institute  is  intended  to  effect,  are  accom- 
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A  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Does  Ohio  need  a  Slate  Superintendent  of  Schools?  That  the 
bests  interests  of  this  State,  containing  nearly  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple, seven  hundred  thousand  children  and  youth  between  Tour  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  who 
should  bo  in  school  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  demand  that  the 
entire  time  and  attention  of  one  man  should  be  given  to  the  promo- 
tion of  popular  education,  no  one  can  doubt. 

Whether  it  is  policy  for  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  Superin-  . 
tendent  during  the  coming  winter,  it  is  not  ours  to  decide,  but  that 
the  interests  of  education,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  State  require 
it,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Our  younger  sister,  Michigan,  has  long  had  a  Superintendent. 
Each  of  the  New  England  Slates  has  now  a  Superintendent  or  Com- 
missioner of  Schools,  supported  at  an  expense  of  $800,  $1,000,  or 
$1,500  per  annum," and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  plan  may  be 
seen  in  the  lapidity  with  which  improved  school  houses  are  erected, 
and  the  interest  in  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  increasing  in 
every  section  of  New  England.  In  building  a  railroad  or  making 
a  canal  it  is  always  found  economical  to  expend  for  supervisifm,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  secure  the> services  of  the  best  engineers  and  the 
most  experienced  contractors  to  oversee  every  part  of  the  work. 
And  does  the  work  of  educating  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
youth  in  common  schools,  and  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  nearly 
$300,000,  Tequire  no  general  supervision  ? 

It  may  be  asked  what  would  be  the  duties  of  such  an  officer?  We 
answer,  first,  those  now  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  ;-^to  collect,  from  every  district  in  the 
State,  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  schools,  and 
to  diffuse  this,  and  information  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  other  States,  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  Slate — to 
confer  with  subordinate  officers  and  prepare  forms  for  their  re- 
ports, &c.  Second,  to  traverse  the  State,  visit  schools,  address 
teachers  and  citizens  generally,  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  educa- 
tional societies  in  every  county.  Third,  to  Superintend  Teachers' 
Institutes,  to  engage  personally  in  the  business  of  iustrucling  these 
schools  of  Teachers. 

To  occupy  this  place,  we  need  a  person  selected,  not  on  account 
of  any  political  services  he  has  rendered  a  party ;  not  a  mere  spec- 
ulator or  theorist  on  the  subject  of  education ;  not  one  who  knows 
only  what  were  regarded  as  the  best  modes  of  instruction  some 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  a  well  educated,  experienced 
and  successful  practical  Teacher,  familiar  with  the  business  of  ac- 
tual instruction,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of 
teaching;  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools  of  our  own  State  and  with  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  other  States ;  one  who  can  sympathize  with  the  Teach- 
ers of  common  schools,  who  knows  their  wants  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  meet,  and  who  can  secure  their  confidence  as  well 
as  that  of  their  employers. 
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From  our  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  we  are  confident  that  such  a  man  might 
be  employed,  at  least,  six  months  in  the  year,  in  attending  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  in  each  of  which,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty Teachers  might  be  instructed.  And  could  a  compentent  man  be 
thus  employed  for  the  year  to  come,  who  can  doubt  that  his  servi- 
ces would  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ohio, 
as  it  has  never  received  since  the  office  of  Superintendent  was 
abolished  ? 

It  is  by  such  labors  that  Mr.  Barnard  of  R.  I.,  Mr.  Mann  6f 
Mass.,  Prof.  Haddock  of  N.  H.  and  Mr.  Mayhew  of  Mich.,  are  ac- 
complishing the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

And  should  a  suitable  person  be  appointed  and  receive  a  salary 
of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  beside  the  payment  of  his 
expenses  when  engaged  in  the  duties  above  named,  can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  money  would  be  nK>st  profitably  expended  1 

Our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  creating  the  office  in 
question,  has  been  frequently  asked,  both  in  conversation  and  by 
letter.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  publicly  expressed,  but  we  now 
state  it  as  our  deliberate  conviction  that  the  interests  of  education 
require  it,  provided,  a  suitable  man  can  be  secured  for  the  plaoe, 
but  if  not,  it  would  be  far  better  that  no  appointment  should  be 
made. 


THE  TEACHER. 


[The  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  Teacher's 
enjpioyment,  are  from  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  State  Normal  School  House  at  Westfield,  Mass.] 

We  will  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  those  who  are  to  be  teach- 
ers should  be  educated  with  special  reference  to  the  profession. 
Whatever  a  man  undertakes,  the  importance  of  his  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  rises  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  In  some  cases,  the  first 
bungler  that  con(ies  along  may  be  employed,  where  no  better  man 
offers,  because,  if  he  fails,  it  is  very  little  matter;  but,  in  other  ca- 
ses, it  would  be  madness  to  enjploy  any  but  experienced  workmen. 
You  may  let  any  body  hoe  your  potato  patch  who  is  willing  to  un- 
dertake it ;  but  the  ship  in  which  you  intend  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  must  be  built  by  first-rate  workmen. 

When  you  bring  a  teacher  into  one  of  your  primary  schools  of 
forty  or  fifty  children,  and  put  him  in  communication  with  their  open- 
ing and  ductile  minds,  what  is  the  task  which  he  has  before  him  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  exer- 
cise his  skill ;  which  he  is  to  mould,  and  fashion,  and  polish  ?  If  it 
were  a  coarse  and  vulgar  substance,  it  might  go  into  rough  bands, 
and  lake  its  chance.  But  it  is  something  which  is  infinitely  more 
precious  and  ductile  than  the  finest  gold.  It  is  the  intelligent,  the 
immortal  mind,  or,  rather,  it  is  half  a  hundred  such  minds,  spark- 
ling around  the  teacher,  and  all  opening  to  bis  plastic  touch.     It  is 
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-r-what  shall  I  say  ?  a  substance  of  the  finest  mould,  that  caa  be 
fashioned  and  chiselled,  like  the  Grecian  Apollo?  No !  it  is  a  spir- 
itual essence,  fresh  from  the  skies.  It  is  a  mysterious  emanation 
from  the  infinite  source  of  being  and  intelligence,  an  immortal 
mind,— ever  present,  though  always  invisible,  in  the  schoolroom, — 
seeing,  hearing,  thinking,  expanding;  always  ready  to  take  the 
slightest  impression  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  certain  to  be  influenced 
ever)'  hour,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  teachert  What  a  respon- 
sibility !  What  a  task ! 
^  Consider  the  kind  of  substance  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  is 

I  either  skilfully  or  unskilfully  tracing  the  first  lines  that  it  receives, 

after  the  invisible  cipher  of  the  nursery,  and  what  the  sketching 
upon  such  a  tablet  ought  to  be.  He  might  go  down  to  the  seashore, 
when  th^  tide  is  out,  and  write  as  rudely  as  he  pleased,  and  the  first 
refluent  wave  would  wash  the  surface  just  as  smooth  as  the  last  ebb 
left  it.  lie  might  draw  his  awkward  diagrams  upon  the  drifted 
snow-bank,  and  the  first  breath  of  air  would  whisk  them  away.  He 
might  write  out  his  lessons  like  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  and  it  would 
make  no  difl^erencc  ;  the  next  hour  would  obliterate  them  all. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  school  house.  Every  tablet  there  is  more 
durable  than  brass.  Every  line  that  the  teacher  traces  upon  tho 
mind  of  tho  scholar,  is  as  it  were,  **  graven  with  the  point  of  a  dia- 
mond." Rust  will  eat  up  the  hardest  metals ;  time  and  the  elements 
will  wear  out  the  deepest  chiselling  in  marble ;  and  if  the  painter 
could  dip  his  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  the  colors  would  at  length  fade 
from  the  canvass.  But  the  spirits,  the  impressible  minds  of  that 
group  of  children,  in  however  humble  circumstances,  are  immortal. 
When  they  have  outlived  the  stars,  they  will  only  have  entered  up- 
on the  infancy  of  their  being.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
no  impression  made  upon  them  will  ever  be  obliterated*  Forgotten, 
during  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time  many  things  maybe  ;  but 
the  cipher,  without  the  erasure  of  a  single  line,  in  all  probability 
remains,  to  be  brought  out  by  the  test  of  a  dying  hour  or  the  trial 
of  the  last  day.  The  schoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teach- 
es, paintS;  for  eternity.  They  are  immortal  beings,  whose  minds 
are  as  clay  to  the  seal  under  his  hand.  And  who  issuflicient  for 
these  things  ? 

Just  look  at  the  case  in  another  light.     They  are  the  children  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  who,  as  they  suc- 
cessively become  Old  enough,  are  receiving  their  education  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts.     At  present  they  are  under  tu- 
V  tors  and  governors,  and  have  no  direct  influence  one  way  or  the 

other,  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  who  are 
they  ?  Go  with  me  from  school  to  school,  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  county  to  county,  and  let  us  inquire.  On  that  little  form,  di- 
rectly ii;i  front  of  tho  teacher,  sits  a  distinguished  and  skiful  phy- 
sician. Just  behind  him  you  see  one  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  General  Court.  On  another  bench,  behind  the  door,  sits  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  biting  his  pencil  and  puzzling  over  the  rule 
of  three.     On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  that  chubby  boy  is  none 
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Other  than  the  secretary  of  state.  In  the  next  school  we  find  here 
a  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  reading  in  tables  of  two  sylla- 
bles ;  there,  from  one  of  the  poorest  families  in  the  district,  an  im- 
porting merchant,  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars;  and  close  by  his 
side  one  of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  in  the  county.  Going  on  to  the 
next  school  house,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  town,  we  find  a  select- 
man, a  sheriff,  a  professor  of  languages,  and>  besides  a  number  of 
enterprising  and  prosperous  farmers  and  mechanics,  perhaps  arep- 
resonlalive  to  Congress.  But  we  must  not  be  partial  in  our  visits. 
Let  us  take  the  cars  and  go  into  another  section  of  the  State  and 
sec  what  we  can  find  there.  Th^  very  first  boy  we  overtake  trudg- 
ing along  towardss  the  village  school  house,  with  his  dinner-basket 
in  one  hand  and  his  skates  in  the  other,  is  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Commonwealth.  We  enter,  and  who  should  we  find  there  but  the 
president  of  a  great  railroad  company ;  also  one  of  the  richest  bank- 
ers in  State  street;  two  or  three  clergymen,  of  as  many  diflerent 
denominations  ;  a  chemist,  a  town  clerk,  a  judge  of  probate,  and  a 
great  civil  engineer.  In  the  next  school  we  see  a  United  States  sen- 
ator at  the  black-board  ;  a  physician  just  getting  oot  of  his  a-b-abs ; 
a  brigadier-general  trying  to  make  straight  marks  upon  his  paste- 
board slate  ;  an  honorable  counsellor  digging  out  his  first  sentence 
in  parsing,  and  half  a  dozen  school  teachers,  some  in  **  baker,"  some 
in  "  a-cat-tnay-look-on-a-king,!'  and  some  in  "  A-i-1,  to  be  troubled." 

But  we  are  not  through  yet.  In  the  very  next  school  we  visit, — 
it  may  be  in  Boston,  it  may  be  the  obscurest  mountain  town  of  the 
interior,  it  may  be  on  the  sea-board,  or  under  the  shadow  of  VVa- 
chusett, — we  find  an  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  an 
attorney-general,  or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or,  speaking  in  tlie  past 
tense  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  were  we  to  visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, we  should  be  sure  to  find  nearly  all  the  ministers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  judges,  legislators,  professors,  and  other  teachers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  most  intelligent,  active, 
and  useful  men  of  the  next  generation  in  these  schools.  We  can- 
not now  point  them  out  by  name.  We  cannot  tell  who  of  them  will 
be  governors,  and  judges,  and  merchant  princes  ;  but  in  winter,  or 
summer,  or  both,  they  are  all  there.  They  are  receiving  the  ru- 
diments of  their  education  under  such  teachers  as  we  provide  for 
them,  and  in  the  period  of  life  when  the  most  lasting  impressions  are 
made.  More,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  done  during  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years,  in  the  humble  district  school  house,  to  give  tone  and 
shape  to  the  popular  mind,  than  in  all  the  years  that  follow.  Bad 
habits  of  reading,  or  slovenly  habits  of  writing,  or  loose  habits  of 
reciting  and  thinking,  which  are  contracted  there,  will  cling  to  most 
men  as  long  as  they  live  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  permanent 
advantages  of  a  good  beginning,  under  competent  instructors,  are 
witnessed  and  acknowledged  by  all.  It  has  been  so  in  Massachu- 
setts from  the  beginning. 

Her  great  men  have  commenced  their  education  in  the  common 
schoolhouse.     And  **  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be» 
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and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  as  one  genera- 
tion passeth  and  another  cometh."  In  less  than  half  a  century,  all 
the  prpfessions  in  our  noble  State  will  be  filled,  and  all  the  offices 
will  be  held,  all  the  business  will  be  done,  and  nearly  all  the  prop- 
erty will  be  owned,  by  the  boys  who  first  graduate  at  our  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  a  better 
education.  It  will  be  so  as  long  as^  these  schools  are  sustained  and 
open  to  all ;  and  they  will  dj  more  or  less  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  people,  as  the  teachers  are  thorough- 
ly ly  or  superficially  educated.  Every  faithful  and  well-qualified  in- 
structor in  the  humblest  district  school  is  a  public  benefactor.  But 
where  shall  the  school  committees  look  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
such,  till  Teacher's  Seminaries  furnish  them  ? 

It  is  not  so  well  considered  as  it  should  be,  that  education  is  both 
a  science  and  an  art.  Though  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  it  rests 
on  deep  and  complicated  elementary  principles,  and  calls  for  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  early  susceptibilities  and  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind  than  any  other  science.  Every  child  has,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  three  natures, — a  physical,  a  nnental,  and  a  moral,  between 
which  there  are  mysterious  sympathies  and  connections  that  recip- 
rocally govern  and  are  governed.  He  has  organs  of  sense,  which 
are  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  without  which  he  could  not  learn* 
any  thing,  however  skilful  the  teacher.  He  would  still  have  a  mind, 
but  it  would  be  a  prisoner,  groping  hopelessly  in  a  dungeon.  He 
has  perception,  reason,  memory,  and  imagination.  He  can  learrt  and 
apply  rtiles,linderstand  propositions,  and  in  simple  examples  see  the 
connection  between  premises  and  conclusions.  He  can  be  stimula- 
ted and  swayed  by  motives,  and  is  peculiarly  alive  to  their  influence. 
He  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  opposite  emotions, — of  hope 
and  fear  ;  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  of  love  and  hatred.  But  I  need  not 
enumerate.  Every  child  in  the  primary  s^-hool  has  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  rational  nature, — has  a  conscience.  He  can  discern  between 
good  and  evil.  He  knows  the  diflbrencc  between  right  iand  wrong; 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  In  short,  he  has  within  him  all  the 
elements  of  high  responsibility  ;  all  the  noble  faculties  of  au  ac- 
countable and  immortal  being.  But  these  facultrps  are  yet  to  bo 
unfolded,  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  educated.  The  understanding  needs 
it.  The  memory  jieeds  it.  The  imagination  needs  ir.  The  con- 
science and  the  heart  need  it. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  education  as  an  art;  and  the  art  here,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  is  founded  upon  the  science.  It  is  seizing  upon 
the  elements  an^  reducing  them  to  order, — it  is  arranging  and  ap- 
plying fundamental  principles.  It  is  moulding  the  mind  and  stimu- 
lating it  to  high  and  noble  aims.  It  is  drawing  out  its  powers,  teach- 
ing it  its  own  strength,  and  making  it  work,  as  the  incumbent  at- 
mosphere docs  the  steam  engine.  In  fine,  it  is  the  art  of  educating 
the  whole  man,  of  symmetrically  cultivating  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  training  him  up  to  the  love  fand 
practice  of  all  the  virtues.  In  this  view,  education  holds  a  high,  if 
not  the  highest  rank  among  the  liberal  and  useful  arts.     But  it  is 
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no  more  intuitive  than  any  of  them.  The  art  of  educating,  as  well 
as  every  other  art,  must  be  studied,  must  be  learned.  Though  it 
be  not  essentia!  that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  a  profound  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosopher,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  under- 
stand what  the  moiive  power  in  the  child's  mind  is,  and  how  to 
reach  it. 

It  would  be  mere  commonplace  to  add  that  no  one  can  teach  what 
he  does  not  understand  himself.  He  may  try ;  and  when  he  gets 
fairly  swamped,  he  may  look  as  wise  as  an  owl  upon  a  hollow  tree. 
He  may  blunder  along  over  the  recitation  like  a  bewildered  militia* 
man  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  bless  himself  that  he  has  got 
through  some  how  or  other  ;  but  this  is  not  teaching.  It  is  mumb- 
ling and  hesitating ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  knocking  a  difficulty  on 
the  head  as  an  impudent  intruder,  or  shying  round  it  as  if  it  lay 
coiled  and  hissing  in  his  path,  like  aiscrpent.  It  seems  to  be  strange- 
ly overlooked,  in  many  quarters,  oven  to  this  day,  that  a  competent 
education  for  teaching  embraces  a  great  deal  more  than  a  general 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography.  But  really  it  is  time  for  every  body  to 
understand  the  difference  between  smattering  in  school,  six  hours  a 
day,  and  teaching  thoroughly,  accurately,  in  all  the  studies.  Eve- 
ry branch  should,  if  possible,  be  as  familiar  to  the  instructor,  as  the 
first  lessons  in  the  child's  reader.  If  it  is  not  at  his  tongue's  end,  he 
labors  under  very  great  embarrassment.  He  has  no  time  to  study 
out  the  lessons  as  he  goes  along.  He  needs  to  be  as  sure  and  prompt 
as  a  percussion  lock.  He  mtist  be,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
school. 


From  the  Practical  Educator. 

DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  OF  FEMALES. 

BY   REV.    H.    WmSLOW. 

The  greatest  danger  to  females  at  the  present  time  is  the  neglect 
of  domestic  education.  Not  only  themselves,  but  husbands,  fami- 
lies, the  community  at  large,  does  this  danger  impend.  By  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  in  civilized  life  is  found  in  the  domes- 
tic relations,  and  most  of  this  depends  on  the  domestic  culture  and 
habits  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Let  her  be  intellectually  educated 
as>  highly  as  possible,  let  her  moral  and  social  nature  receive  the 
highest  graces  of  vigor  and  refinement,  but  along  with  these  let  the 
domestic  virtues  find  ample  place. 

We  cannot  say  much  to  our  daughters  about  their  being  hereaf- 
ter wives  and  mothers,  but  we  ought  to  think  much  of  it,  and  to  give 
the  thought  prominence  in  all  our  plans  for  their  education.  Good 
wives  they  cannot  be,  at  least  for  men  of  intelligence,  without  men- 
tal culture;  good  mothers  they  certainly  cannot  be,  without  it;  — 
and  more  than  this,  they  cannot  be  such  wives  as  all  men  need,  un- 
less they  are  good  housekeepers;  and  they  cannot  be  good  house- 
keepers, without  a  thorough  and  practical  teaching  to  that  end.  Our 
daughters  should  be  all  practically  taught^  to  bake,  wash,  sweep, 
cook,  set  table,  make  up  beds,  sew,  knit,  darn  stockings,  take  care 
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of  children,  nurset  and  do  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  order,  neat- 
ness and  economy  and  happiness  of  the  household.  All  this  they 
can  learn  as  well  as  not,  and  better  than  not.  It  need  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  their  intellectual  education,  nor  with  the  highest 
style  of  refinement.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  shall  greatly  contribute 
thereto.  Or  let  that  time,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  worse 
than  wasted  in  idleness,  sauntering,  gossip,  frivolous  reading,  and 
the  various  modern  female  dissipations  which  kill  time  and  health, 
be  devoted  to  domestic  duties,  and  the  domestic  education,  our 
daughters  would  soon  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  A  benign,  regenera- 
ting influence  would  go  through  ail  the  families  of  the  land.  Health 
and  joy  would  sparkle  in  many  a  now  lusterless  eye.  the  bloom 
would  return  tp  grace  nrmny  a  faded  cheek,  and  doctor's  bills  would 
fast  give  place  to  bills  of  wholesome  fare. 

But  it  is  said.  Why  teach  our  daughters  these  domestic  services, 
when  they  are  not  to  practice  them  ?  We  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
how  do  we  know  they  will  not  need  to  practice  them  ]  All  cannot 
be  rich  ;  —  and  how  do  we  know  our  daughters  will  be  the  favored 
ones,  whom  fortune  will  exempt  from  all  domestic  occupations  ? 
How  many  thousands  of  husbands  and  families  in  our  land  arc  at 
this  moment  suffering  their  keenest  misfortune,  in  the  fact  that  the 
wife  and  mother  was  never  taught  the  art  of  aiding  her  husband. 
How  many  in  the  middle  walks,  might  soon  realize  competence  and 
wealth,  if  the  wife  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  her  means.  It 
is  within  limits  to  say,  that  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  our  land  absolutely  ought  and  need  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  various  domestic  services;  —  nor  can  they  withhold,  without 
wronging  their  families  and  violating  their  most  solemn  vows.  Shall 
they  then,  in  the  days  of  their  daughterhood,be  trained  to  these  du- 
ties, so  they  may  sit  as  easily  and  pleasantly  upon  them  in  ail  fu- 
ture life,  or  shall  early  neglect  make  them  only  sources  of  mortifi- 
cation and  dread? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  even  the 
wealthiest  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  domestic  cares.  They 
must  have  an  oversight,  a  care,  a  responsibility  ;  they  must  be  the 
heads  and  guides  of  their  households.  X)l1ierwise,  adieu  to  domes- 
tic order,  peace,  comfort.  You  cannot  be  in  a  family  a  single  day,, 
without  learning  by  all  around  you  whether  the  wife  is  the  well- 
trained  and  accomplished  mistress  of  her  household,  or  only  a 
troublesome  boarder.  Alas  !  for  the  family  where  she  is  only  ihe 
latter,  —  though  its  furniture  eclipse  even  oriental  magnificence, 
and  its  riches  be  heaped  to  the  moon.  Now,  who  is  best  qualified 
to  supervise  a  household?  She  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained 
to  all  the  duties  of  the  household,  or  she  who  knows  practically  no- 
thing about  them?  W^ho  can  best  direct  the  servant  to  make 
bread,  roast  meat,  wash  dishes,  set  the  table,  clean  the  house,  ar- 
range all  things  with  neatness  and  order? — She  who  has  had  a 
practical  training  in  these  matters,  and  knows  how  they  should  bo 
done,  and  in  how  much  time.  Is  not  he  the  best  master  of  a  ship, 
a  store,  a  factory,  a  farming  interest,  who  has  been  through  a  pre- 
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vious  thorough  course  of  practical  pupilage  1  Would  you  think  a  man 
fit  to  have  charge  of  a  store  or  a  macliine  shop,  until  he  had  gone 
through  a  course  of  apprenticeship?  Nonnore  isany  woman  fit  to  have 
charge  of  a  household,  till  she  has  been  through  a  thorough  course 
of  practical  household  training.  Without  this  she  cannot  properly 
direct  her  servants.  She  is  at  their  mercy.  They  may  impose 
upon  her  every  hour  of  her  life.  If  they  do  well,  she  does  not 
know  it;  and,  finding  their  fidelity  unappreciated,  they  soon  cease 
to  do  well.  If  they  do  badly  she  does  not  know  it;  and,  finding 
that  they  can  take  advantage  with  impunity,  they  soon  learn  to  do 
evil.  At  length  things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  change  of  ser- 
vants is  demanded.  The  same  causes  soon  call  for  a  second  change, 
a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  it  goes.  If  many  families  are  afflicted  with 
the  same  ignoi*ance  and  inefficiency,  in  their  mistress,  they  must 
endure  the  mortification  and  discomfort  of  a  perpetual  interchange 
of  spoiled  servants. 

There  is  a  very  questionable  remedy  for  this,  to  which  some  of 
the  richer  families  resort.  It  is  the  practice  of  giving  a  bribe  or 
premium  to  their  servants.  They  will  give  exorbitant  wages,  with 
a  view  to  prcsanting  strong  motives  to  do  well  and  to  securing  the  best 
servants.  This  is  unkind  to  all  the  less  wealthy^  as  it  renders 
their  servants  discontented,  and  often  puts  it  out  of  their  power 
to  procure  them  on  any  reasonable  terms.  It  also  spoils  the 
servants  thus  bribed  —  for  they  are  soon  inflated  with  high  no- 
tions of  themselves,  become  imprudent  and  lazy,  and  must  then 
needs  be  dismissed.  They  are  then  thoroughly  spoiled  for  a7iy 
place.  It  is  certainly  right  to  encourage  fidelity  by  making  suit- 
able returns  for  excellent  service,  but  the  practice  of  overbid- 
ding a  less  wealthy  neighbor  in  the  article  of  a  servant,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  deficiencies  of  the  mistress,  is  about  the  meanest  and 
unkindest  thing  I  know  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  see  no  better  way  for  our  daughters  than  to 
take  hold  and  learn  all  the  services  of  the  household.  Let  them 
remain  practically  ignorant  of  none.  Let  them  become  so  fully 
acquainted  with  them,  that  they  will  love  to  do  them. '  And  let  them 
not  only  learn  them,  but,  to  all  useful  extents,  let  them  practice 
them,  through  all  the  days  of  their  daughterhood,  wifehood,  moth- 
erhood. And  their  reward  shall  be,  better  and  happier  husbands, 
better  and  happier  children,  better  and  happier  friends,  and,  for 
themselves,  better  consciences  and  longer  and  more  blissful  lives. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  responsibilities  of  this 
class  of  officers  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  may  do  more  than 
any  others  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  attainments  and  improve 
the  character  of  Teachers.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  public  examinations  is  becoming  more  common.  We 
notice  that  the  Examiners  in  Medina,  Trumbull,  Columbiana, 
and  several  other  counties,  give  public  notice  of  their  regular  meet- 
ings, and  that  many  of  the  Boards  intimate  that  they  do  not  intend 
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to  examine  cnndidalcs  privately  ^it  all.  This  practice  has  prevail- 
ed in  Hamilton,  Geauga  and  Lake  counties,  (and  perhaps  in  many 
others,)  for  some  lime  past. 

No  well  qualified  Teacher  will  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  a  pub- 
lic examination.  While,  therefore,  this  practice  has  a  tendency  to 
lead  all  who  intend  to  teach,  either»to  prepare  themselves  thorough- 
ly for  the  employment  or  to  avoid  an  examination,  it  aflbrds  to 
those  who  are  really  competent,  an  opportunity  to  become  known 
and  appreciated,  and  thus  to  secure  for  thoir  services,  such  compen- 
sation as  they  deserve,  without  the  liability  to  be  underbidden  by 
those  who  have  taken  no  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 


ARITHMETIC— NO.  II. 


Notation  is  the  rcpresention  of  numbers  by  letters  or  charac- 
ters.* Three  difturent  systems  of  numerical  notation  are  in  use ; 
the  verbal,  in  which  numbers  are  expressed  by  words;  as,  one,  two, 
three;  the  III eral or  Roman,  in  which  the  seven  capital  letters,  I, 
V,  X,  L,  C,  I),  M  are  used;  and  ihejigural,  or  Arabic  method,  in 
which  nine  digits  and  the  cipher  are  employed.  The  verbal  nota- 
tion needs  no  explanation.  In  the  Roman  system,  each  of  the  let- 
ters, as  now  used,  when  standing  alone,  always  represeiHs  the  same 
number;  if  one  of  the  same  or  of  less  value  is  placed  at  the  right  of 
another,  its  value  is  added  to  it  and  the  expression  is  equal  to  their 
sum;  as,  XX,  VI ;  if  one  of  less  value  is  placed  at  the  left  of  an- 
other, its  value  is  subtracted  from  that,  and  the  value  of  the  ex- 
pression is  their  diflerence  ;  as  IV, IX.  In  this  system  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  letters  increase  in  value,  regularly,  (though  not  uni- 
formly,) from  the  first;  the  second  being  five  times  the  first,  the  third, 
twice  the  second,  the  fourth,  five  times  the  third, .the  fifth,  twice  the 
fourth,  &c.  Hence  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh  may  be  repeat- 
ed, but  no  occasion  occurs  for  using  the  second,  fourth  or  sixth,  twice 
in  the  same  expression,  and  no  letter  is  repeated  more  than  three 
times  in  the  same  expression.  A  letter  may  be  used  three  times  at 
the  right  of  one  of  greater  value,  twice  with  one  of  the  same,  and 
once  at  the  left  of  one  of  greater  value. 

*  The  term  notation  fignifics  a  mode  of  representing  by  characters.  There  are,  in 
fact,  three  diiTerent  systems  of  notation  employed  in  arithmetic,  for  entirely  different 
purposes.    These  mty  be  presented  in  a  diagramatic  lorm  as  follows : 

(  Verbal,  (by  words.)  as  one.  two,  three, 
r Numerical.^  Literal,  (by  letters,)  as  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 
C  Figural,  (by  figures,)  as  1,2,  3, 4, 6,  6,7,  8,9,0. 


Arithmetical  Notation 


C  Currency,  as  £,  g. 
Denominstional.  <  Weight,  as  lb,  oz.  dr. 
C  Measure,  as  °,  ',  ^^. 

fC  Addition,  Subtraction. 

Operations.  <  Multiplication,  Division. 
C  Involution,         Evolution. 
C  Kquality. 
Relations.  <  Ratio. 

Q  Proportion. 
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The  Arabic  notation  is  employed  in  performing  all  arithmetical 
operations.  In  this  system  the  significant  figures  have  two  values, 
a  simple  and  a  local.  The  simple  value  of  a  figure  is  the  number 
it  denotes  when  standing  in  unit's  place  ;  the  local,  a  value  it  acquires 
by  being  removed  from  the  place  of  units  in  accordance  with  the 
following  law  :  Each  removal  of  a  figure  one  place  to  the  lefty  in- 
creases, and  one  place  to  the  right,  decreases  its  value  in  a  tenfold 
ratio.* 

Numeration  is  assigning  to  figures  names  significant  of  their  lo- 
cal values.  Two  diflTgrent  systems  have  been  use.d,  the  English  and 
the  French  ;  the  French  is  the  most  convenient  and  is  now  in  gene- 
ral use.  In  this  system  three  orders  of  units  are  recognized,  called 
units,  tens  and  hundreds.  For  convenience  in  reading  large  num- 
bers, they  are  divided  into  periods  of  three  figures  each.  The 
names  of  the  first  fifteen  periods  are,  1,  Units,  2,  Thousands,  3, 
Millions,  4,  Billions,  6,  Trillions,  6,  Quatrillions,  7,  Quintillions,  8, 
Sextillions,  9,  Septillions,  10,  Octillions,  11,  Nonillions,  12,  Decil- 
-   lions,  13,  Undecillions,  14,  Duodecillioni,  15,  Tredecillions. 

It  is  highly  important  that  pupils  should  be  made  familiar  both 
with  the  names  and  the  number  of  the  periods,  that  after  dividing  a 
number  into  periods,  they  may  commence  reading  it  at  once,  from 
left  to  right,  without  the  tedious  process  of  naming  all  the  orders 
of  units  in  each  period.  After  the  ability  to  read  integral  num- 
bers readily  has  been  acquired,  it  will  be  easy  to  introduce  the  nu- 
meration of  decimals,  by  showing  that  as  the  first  figure  on  the  left 
of  units  is  tens,  the  first  on  the  right  is  tenths;  the  second  on  the 
left  hundreds',  and  on  the  right,  hundredths,  &c. 

In  most  schools,  far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  numeration 
and  to  the  notation,  or  writing  of  figures. 

Arithmetic  may  now  be  defined  that  branch  of  mathematics  in 
which  the  quantities  considered  are  generally  represented  by  fig- 
ures, and  the  operations  to  be  performed  upon  them  and  the  rela- 
tions they  sustain  to  each  other,  are  indicated  by  signs. 

An  operation  is  a  process  performed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  required  result. 

The  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic  are  two,  augmentation 
and  diminution. 

There  are  three  methods  of  augmenting  a  number,  viz :  by  addi- 
tion, multiplication  and  involution. 

Addition  is  putting  together  two  or  more  numbers  of  the  same 
kind,  to  find  their  sum. 

Multiplication  is  a  short  way  of  performing  several  additions  of 
the  same  number,  or  a  method  of  repeating  one  number  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  another. 

Involution  is  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by  itself,  one  or  more 
times. 

*  Ratio  is  the  relation  of  numbers.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  caJled  antlimetical,  and 
ffeometrical.  Arithmetical  ratio  is  the  difference  between  two  numbers  of  the  same 
kind  Geometrical  ratio  is  the  quotient  of  the  second  of  two  numbers,  of  the  same 
kind,  divided  by  the  first. 
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There  are  three  modes  of  of  diminishing  numbers,  viz:  by  sub- 
traction, division  and  evolution. 

Subtraction  is  taking  a  less  number  from  a  greater  to  find  their 
diflference. 

Division  is  a  short  way  of  performing  several  subtractions  of  the 
same  number,  or  a  method  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number 
is  contained  in  another. 

Evolution  is  the  process  of  separating  a  number  into  two  or  more 
equal  factors,  or  of  finding  a  number  which  multiplied  by  itself  one 
or  more  times  will  produce  the  given  number. 

A  Rule  is  a  description  of  the  method  of  performing  an  opera- 
tion. It  is  not  necesary  here  to  repeat  the  rules  for  the  several  op- 
erations named  above. 

The  following  order  of  recitation  will  be  found  convenient  in  re- 
viewing the  ** ground  rules.^*  1.  The  definition  of  the  "rule." 
2.  The  names  of  the  numbers  given  and  of  the  required  result.  3. 
The  Rule.  4.  The  mode  of  proof.  6.  The  sign.  In  multiplica- 
tion and  division  it  is  well  to  name,  6.  Contractions  and  variations* 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


The  following  question  has  been  published  in  several  papers;  we 
copy  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  Teachers  who  may  not  have  seen 
it.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  their  pupils,  fre- 
quently, to  the  investigation  of  questions  like  this,  involv  ng  some 
curious  fact,  or  important  principle  in  the  science  of  numbers. 

Question. — "  A  gentleman,  deceased,  directed  by  his  will  that  his 
eldest  child  should  have  £100  and  one-eighth  of  what  remained 
of  his  property  :  the  second,  £200  and  one  eighth  of  what  then  re- 
mained ;  the  third,  £300  and  one-eighth  of  what  then  remained  : 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  each  having  a  legacy  of  £100  more  than  the 
preceding  one.  Now,  on  dividing  the  property,  it  was  found  that 
each  received  the  same.  How  many  children  did  the  gentleman 
leave  ?     What  was  his  fortune,  and  how  much  did  each  receive  ?" 

The  teacher,  who  understands  the  fact  in  the  relations  of  num- 
bers which  is  developed  in  this  example,  should  give  to  his  pupils 
several  other  examples  based  on  the  same  relation.  We  add  a  spe- 
cimen. 

A  lad  divided,  among  his  companions,  a  basket  of  peaches,  thus ; 
he  gave  to  one,  one  peach  plus  one-twelfth  of  what  remained ;  to 
another,  two  plus  one-twelfth  of  what  then  remained;  to  a  third, 
three  plus  one-twelfth,  &c.  After  the  division  it  was  found  each 
had  received  the  same  number.  How  many  companions  had  he  ? 
How  many  peaches  did  each  receive  ?  and  how  many  did  the  basket 
contain  ? 
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OHIO  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  chapel  recently  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
mates of  this  Institution  was  dedicated  on  the  16th  ult.  The  servi- 
ces, in  the  form  common  on  such  occasions,  were  conducted  by  seve- 
ral of  the  different  clergymen  of  the  city.  Some  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  more,  of  the  inmates  were  present,  many  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  singing,  and  nearly  all  sat  in  silence  during  the  exerci- 
ses, and  after  the  close  passed  out  quietly,  under  the  direction  of 
their  attendants,  to  their  respective  apartments. 

This  noble  State  Institution,  like  the  two  already  noticed  in  the 
Journal,  is  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  founded.  From 
the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  it  appears  that  up  to  the  15th  of  Nov. 
last,  866  patients  had  been  admitted,  of  whom  358  had  been  dis- 
charged as  recovered,  and  only  92  had  died.  At  that  time  there 
were  in  the  Institution  291,  since  that  152  have  been  admitted,  and 
112  (of  whom  60  had  been  restored  to  reason,)  had  been  discharg- 
ed; leaving  in  the  Asylum  at  the  present  time  333  patients. 

The  importance  of  sending  to  the  Asylum,  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, those  afflicted  with  any  form  or  grade  of  insanity,  cannot  be 
pressed  too  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  all  interested.  No  strong- 
er argument,  however,  is  needed  or  can  be  urged,  than  the  fact  sta- 
led in  the  Report  for  the  last  year,  that  while  of  recent  cases  nine' 
teen-twentieths  were  cured,  of  those  of  long  standing,  only  about  one 
in  twenty  were  recovered. 


THE  SIDEREAL  MESSENGER. 

By  the  politeness  of  its  Editor  we  have  received  a  bound  copy 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  a  journal  devoted 
to  astronomical  science,  edited  by  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchel,  Director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  published  monthly,  in  Cincinnati, 
by  Derby,  Bradley  &  Co.,  at  $3.00  per  annum. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and,  (as  the 
expensiveness  of  the  Messenger  prevents  its  publishers  from  ex- 
changing with  newspapers,)  it  may  not  be  known  to  many  lovers  of 
science  in  the  State,  that  such  a  Journal  is  published.  The  jMes- 
senger.  besides  containing  the  earliest  intelligence  of  all  new  dis- 
coveries in  astronomy  made  either  in  our  own,  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  most  splendidly  illustrated  by  engravings  representing  the 
views  of  bodies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  and  to  the  sidereal 
heavens,  given  by  the  great  Telescope  belonging  to  the  Observato- 
ry. The  views  of  these  objects  contained  in  our  books  on  this  sci- 
ence, were  most  of  them  taken  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  years  since, 
but  those  found  in  this  work,  having  been  taken  within  the  last  few 
months,  comparatively,  and  being  frequently  accompanied  witli  the 
date  of  their  observation,  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and  awaken 
much  of  the  interest  which  would  accompany  a.view  of  the  objects 
themselves.  This  Journal  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  published 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  liberal  patronage 
from  all  the  friends  of  science  in  the  Union ;  no  College  or  Acade- 
my should  be  without  it.  The  first  volume  commenced  in  July, 
1846,  and  the  second  in  August,  1847. 
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SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS. 

One  of  the  raost  favorable  indications  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  our  State  at  the  present  time,  is  the  fact  that  the  lar- 
ger towns  are  turning  attention  to  the  subject,  and  establishing  good 
Public  Schools. 

Cincinnati  has  long  been  noted  for  its  sdhools,  and  the  schools  of 
Zanesville,  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  Sandusky  City,  Delaware  and 
some  other  places,  have  been  thoroughly  organized  for  some  time. 
In  several  of  the  larger  villages,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  large  and  commodious  school  houses  have  been  erected, 
as  in  Painesville,  Jefferson,  Burton,  &c.  During  the  past  winter 
a  law  was  past  authorizing  a  new  organization  of  the  schools  in  Ak- 
ron and  Dayton,  and  the  schools  of  Akron,  consisting  of  seven  Pri- 
mary schools  and  one  Central,  or  High  School,  in  which  are  three 
departments,  are  now  in  successful  operation  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  M.  D.  Leggett,  an  experienced  practical  Teacher.  In  May 
last,  the  citizens  of  Massilion  voted  to  consolidate  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  village  had  been  divided,  and  to  raise  a  lax  of  $7,000 
for  building  a  Union  School  House ;  this  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Still  more  recently  we  notice  that  the  people  of  Lebanon 
have,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  twenty  to  one,  decided  to  levy  a  tax  for 
building  a  Union  School  House. 


In  Prussia  every  parent  is  obliged  by  law  to  send  his  children  re- 
gularly to  school,  or  otherwise,  to  provide  for  them  ample  means  of 
instruction. 

In  Iceland,  if  a  minor  commits  a  crime,  the  parents  are  immedi- 
ately arrested,  and  unless  they  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrate  that  they  have  afforded  to  the  child  all  needed  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction,  the  penalty  of  the  crime  is  inflicted  upon  them, 
and  the  child  is  placed  under  proper  instruction. 

In  the  town  of  VViscasset,  Me.,  the  selectmen,  (or  council,)  have 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  boys  who  may  be  loitering  round  the  streets 
during  school  hours,  saying  that  they  must  either  attend  school,  or 
devote  their  time  with  diligence  to  some  useful  employment. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  OHIO. 

Lake  Co.  Teachfrs'  Instititte.  The  Teachers'  Association  in 
Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary,  is  to  hold  an  Institute  for 
one  week,  commencing  on  the  6th  of  October. 

The  Stark  dc  Wayne  Co.  Institute  is  to  commence  on  the  19th 
instead  of  the  12th  inst.  as  stated  in  our  last. 

The  Summit  Co.  Institute  is  to  commence  on  the  25th  inst.  and 
continue  two  weeks. 

The  Medina  Co.  Institute  is  to  hold  its  first  session  of  one  week, 
commencing  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  next. 
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WINTER  SCHOOLS, 

The  following  article  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable  and  ap- 
propriate to  be  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  Schools  in  our  own 
State,  that  we  copy  it  instead  of  writing  anything  on  the  subject. 
To  the  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  school  house,  we  would  add,  let 
its  walls,  and  especially  the  ceiling,  be  whitewashed,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  unseemly  inscriptions  which  may 
have  been  left  by  the  previous  tenants  of  the  house,  but  to  render 
the  room  more  wholesome  and  give  it  a  more  cheerful  appearance, 
and  especially  to  make  the  dark  corners  of  the  room  light,  and  en- 
able pupils  to  study  with  ease  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  days  so  fre- 
quent in  winter. 

From  the  Vennont  School  Jonrna]. 
SHALL  WK  HAVE  A  GOOD  SCHOOL  THE  COMING  WINTEK?' 

An  important  question  this,  surely;  one  to  which  no  one  can  bo 
indiiferent,  who  understands  in  any  measure  how  much  is  depend* 
ing  upon  it.  The  parent  who  has  the  good  of  his  child  at  heart 
will  certainly  feel  a  lively  interest  in  it.  And  so  must  every  one 
who  cares  to  see  "internal  improvements"  promoted — intertial  I 
mean  in  the  strictest  sense,  improvement  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
Every  one  will  feel  interested  in  it  who  cares  to  see  around  him  a 
virtuous,  intelligent,  well  regulated  and  thriving  community. 

Who  has  not  had  occasion  to  notice  the  difference,  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  a  good  school  and  a  bad  one  ?  And  not  merely 
that  difference  which  strikes  even  a  superficial  observer  so  palpably 
on  entering  a  school  room,  but  that  which  is  seen  in  results^  which 
can  be  plainly  traced  long  after  the  schools  have  closed  and  the 
teachers  left.'  Could  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  bo 
always  seen,  how  many  of  the  miserable  habits  in  community 
would  be  traced  to  the  school  room  for  their  origin !  Habits  per- 
taining to  mind,  as  well  as  manners  and  morals.  How  much  of  that 
mistiness  in  which  some  minds  are  always  enveloped,  which  have 
all  the  elements  of  clearness  and  vigor ;  how  much  vague  and  su- 
perficial thinking,  misconception  of  truth  and  wrong  application  of 
principles  which  occasion  so  much  mischief. 

But  we  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  our  object  now  to  speak  of  the  ma* 
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ny  evils  which  result  from  the  bad  teaching  or  bad  management  of 
a  school ;  no  one  need  go  far  to  see  these  in  actual  existence.  But  hav- 
ing hinted  at  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  a  good  school  over  a  bad 
or  in  different  one,  we  return  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  started  : 
Shall  we  have  a  good  school  the  coming  winter  ?  Most  certainly, 
if  we  can  secure  one,  every  parent  and  committee  man,  and  child 
too,  is  ready  to  reply.  But  this  is  one  of  those  good  things  which 
does  not  come  to  us  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  without 
the  use  of  any  means  adapted  to  secure  it.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a 
few  things  which  should  be  done  by  those  who  would  secure  an 
objeet  so  very  desirable  as  a  good  school. 

1.  In  the  first  place  look  to  the  school  house.  See  that  it  is  made 
ight  and  warm.  Have  it  "  banked  up"  if,  like  too  many  old  hous- 
es, it  need  it.  See  that  the  doors  are  repaired,  hung  on  hinges  and 
furnished  with  latches.  Let  the  broken  glass  be  replaced,  and  the 
shutters  made  fast.     See  that  the  st(yve  is  in  order,  furnished  with 

shovel  and  tongs,  and  a  supply  of  dry  wood  in  the  wood  house.  Let 
the  rickety  desks  be  made  firm  to  avoid  noise ;  and  "  last,  not  least," 
let  the  house  be  made  neat  and  clean,  and  so  give  a  hint  to  the 
teacher  and  scholars  to  keep  it  so,  and  don't  forget  the  pail,  and 
cup,  and  broom.  Let  the  committee  do  all  this,  and  charge  it  to 
the  district,  and  the  district  will  not  grudge  to  pay  him. 

2.  Having  done  this,  look  out  for  a  good  teacher.  And  Jtrst  of 
alt ,  ask  the  applicant  to  s/iow  his  certificate*  Look  at  it  yourself, 
and  see  whether  it  is  full ;  or  whether  on  account  of  his  incompe- 
tency to  teach  some  branch  named  in  the  statute,  that  branch  is 
omitted  in  his  certificate.  Do  not  employ  one  who  has  not  been 
examined, — and  for  several  reasons.  1.  The  fact  that  he  has  not,  is 
presumptive  evidence  against  him.  2.  Because,  although  you  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  individul  in  question  is  competent,  it  will  be  en- 
couraging a  class  who  will  apply  for  schools  while  they  are  eniirelp 
incompetent.    And  3.  It  is  disparaging  a  good  provision  of  law. 

To  aid  you  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  applicants,  indi- 
viduals are  appointed  by  law,  to. examine  and  license.  It  is  made 
their  duty,  first  of  all,  to  require  "  evidence  of  good  moral  charac** 
ter  ;"  and  then  personally  and  carefully  to  examine  into  their  at- 
tainments, and  so  far  as  can  be  done,  into  their  ability  to  teach  and 
manage  a  school.  And  that  they  may  not  relax,  when  the  ordeal 
has  once  been  passed,  forget  what  they  once  knew,  or  fail  to  advance 
with  the  advancing  requirements  of  our  schools,  this  examination 
must  be  repeated  every  year.  And  good  teachers,  those  who  are 
conscious  they  are  qualified,  have  no  objection,  nay  they  tmsh,  to  be 
examined.  Do  not  then,  incur  the  greater  risk  of  getting  a  poor 
teacher,  and  encourage  lawlessness,  by  employing  one  who  has  not 
submitted  to  an  examination. 

In  the  next  place^  make  it  an  object  to  secure  one  who  has  had 
experience.  In  nothing  is  it  more  true  that  we  learn  by  experience^ 
than  in  teaching.  Say  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  *'  he  will  try  hard- 
er in  his  first  school ;" — why  not  say  the  physician  will  try  harder 
tQ  save  his  first  patient,  and  so  in  sickness  choose  the  one  who  has 
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had  no  experience  ?  The  teacher  can  certainly,  and  certainly 
ought,  to  improve  by  his  past  experience ;  he  can  avoid  past  errors, 
understand  better  the  material  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  gain  a  fa« 
cility  in  communicating  and  illustrating,  and'  a  tact  in  managing, 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  actual  experience  ;  and  he  who  does 
not  "  try  his  best"  whether  in  the^rsi,  second  or  tweniieth  school, 
should  take  a  discbarge  and  retire. 

And  in  the  next  place,  do  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
good  teacher,  simply  because  he  demands  one  dollar,  or  Jive  dollars 
more  wages.     The  actual  toorth  of  a  good  teacher,  over  and  above 
^  that  of  a  poor  one,  cannot  be  told  in  dollars.     Do  not  mind  a  little 

extra  trouble  or  expense :  get  a  good  one,  and  you  will  find  your  re- 
ward *  after  many  days,'  if  no  sooner.  If  you  cannot  raise  money 
enough  in  your  district  to  employ  ikjirst  rate  male  teacher,  you  can 
surely  to  employ  ajirst  rate  female  teacher.  Then  do  it.  There  are 
many  such  to  be  had;  many  whose  schools  would  compare  favora- 
bly, in  every  desirable  quality,  with  the  best  in  the  land.  Instead, 
then,  of  hiring  a  cheap,  inexperienced  master,  hire  an  experienced, 
and  approved  mistress.  E.  C. 


For  the  Ohio  School  Journal. 


Mb.  a.  D.  Lokd  : — ^I  have  so  of\en  been  asked  for  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Northern  Teachers  coming  South,''  that  I 
have  concluded  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned,  to  occupy  a 
few  pa^es  of  your  excellent  Journal  with  some  articles  upon  that 
subject.  I  know  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been  interested 
in  having  this  matter  clearly  understood,  and  as  I  hardly  ever  find 
honesty  studious  Teachers  differ  much,  I  believe  my  views,  in  the 
main,  will  suit  you*  If  not,  please  take  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  as  an  independent  editor  should,  exercise  your  judg- 
ment as  to  their  publication.    -.  I  am  sincerely  yours. 

K.  MORRIS. 

Mount  Sylvan  Academy,  Miss.,  ^t.,  1847. 


MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOLS.— ESSAY  FIRST. 

BY  BSy.   B.   MOBBIS. 

Discipline  and  Prices. 

The  two  subjects  which  I  have  joined  together  as  a  title  to  this 
Essay,  are,  perhaps,  as  important  as  any  that  could  be  selected  for 
the  first  article. 

For,  to  know  vohat  kind  of  a  School  he  will  get,  and  the  remtme' 
ration  for  his  labors,  comprise  two  essential  points  of  inquiry,  to 
roost  Teachers,  in  any  country.  EspecialUy  will  they  appear  so 
to  those  who  are  about  giving  up  old  companionship  and  well  proved 
plans  to  visit  the  South. 
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The  character  of  our  Schools  as  to  discipline,  may  be  as  nearly 
expressed  by  a  cipher,  as  any  other  symbol  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. 

After  visiting  many  for  the  express  purpose,  I  could  never  learn 
that  any  uniformiiy  in  system  or  government  prevails,  or  that  the 
instructors  have  any  settled  plan  for  either.  As  there  are  no  books 
for  Teachers  in  circulation  through  our  State,  and  no  School  News- 
paper, and  as  such  a  thing  as  a  Normal  School  is  only  the  birth  of 
1846,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  whence  any  ideas  of  system 
could  have  been  gained.  But  the  fact  is  there  are  nonej  every  one 
docs  what  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  to  his  own  pat- 
rons he  standeth  or  fallelh.  Schools  here  usually  open  in  the 
morning  after  early  breakfast,  that  is,  if  the  cook  be  an  early  riser 
the  Teacher  may  get  there  to-day  by  sunrise,  to-morrow  an  hour 
or  two  later,  and  the  students  emulate  his  example,  so,  as  the  cooks 
are  not  agreed  on  any  plan  in  their  department,  there  is  a  regular 
indropping  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning.  But 
few  if  any  Sdhools  have  regular  recesses  except  at  noons,  but  stu- 
dents ask  and  obtain  permission  to  go  out  when  they  desire  it,  or  in 
some  remarkably  republican  institutions,  they  obtain  it  by  desiring 
without  any  asking.  Those  who  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  use  the 
slate  (and  it  takes  several  years  schooling  hereto  arrive  at  that  dig- 
nity) are  permitted  to  perform  their  ciphering  out  doors  upon  a 
long  bench  behind  the  house,  or  at  the  root  of  a  shady  tree.  Of 
course,  said  bench  and  root  are  often  scenes  of  idleness,  disorder 
and  mischief.  The  confusion  sometimes  mounts  to  such  a  pitch  of 
noise  that  the  Schoolmasteir  would  hear  it  if  it  were  not  that  hia 
School  is  an  open  one.  An  open  ane  means  one  in  which  all  open  at 
once  upon  their  lessons,  or  in  plain  English,  all  sttidy  aloud.  This 
makes  such  an  absorbing  racket  that  like  Aaron's  rod  it  swallows 
all  the  rest. 

The  variety  in  School  books  and  the  fancy  of  Schoolmasters  pre- 
vent much  attention  to  classifying;  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of 
Schools  each  scholar  recites  separately.  Part  of  Friday  evening 
and  all  of  Saturday  are  given  foj*  holidays,  the  amount  of  110  days 
being  counted  for  a  session.  For  this.  Teachers  must  labor  about 
8  hours  per  day  on  the  average  of  the  year,  but  in  summer  much 
more.  The  noon  recesses  are  regulated  as  in  all  countries,  I  be- 
lieve, viz :  one  hour  in  winter  and  two  in  summer.  As  in  summer 
our  climate  is  too  hot  for  active  games,  scholars  spend  it  much  in 
sleeping,  being  thereunto  moved  by  the  Teacher's  example.  Teach- 
ers rarely  if  ever  board  around  the  settlement  as  in  Northern 
Suites.  There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  prejudice  against  this  both 
with  Teachers  and  patrons.  Instead  of  feeding  and  lodging  him 
they  prefer  to  pay  him  more  for  tuition  that  he  may  pay  his  own 
board.  This  in  North  Miss,  is  worth  from  $6  to  9S  per  month  with 
washing  and  lights,  and  for  this  sum  he  is  usually  well  lodged,  and 
in  the  most  respectable  families.  Indeed,  there  is  quite  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  every  patron  to  lodge  the  Schoolmaster,  and  it 
is  his  own  fault  if,  with  such  a  choice  before  him,  he  does  not  select 
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well.  In  such  a  democmtic  country  (I  use  the  word  in  its  broad 
sense)  it  might  be  expected  that  the  Teacher,  if  his  knowledge  of 
science  did  i^ot  raise  (iirn;  above  his  neighbors,  would  at  least  give  him 
their  level,  ^wl  so  it  does,  for  if  his  character  be  good  he  need  not 
look  up  to  aiiy.  qne  o^  expect  that  any  will  degrade  him. 

The  prices  of  tuition  v^ry  from  several  circumstances.  In  parts 
of  the  Stale  y here  Cotton  is  raised  they  arc  always  considerably 
higher  and  rap  re  easily  collected.  In  large  settlements  they  are 
lower  per -head  than  in  small,  but  in  towns  usually  highest  of  all. 
Our  towns,  however,  do  not  in  general  contain  that  class  of  people 
whose  patronage  would  be  profitable,  nor  would  1  ever  advise  a 
Northern  Teacher  to  settle  in  one.  There  are  no  instances  in  the 
State  that  I  am  aware  of,  where  salaries  are  paid.  Occasionally, 
in  a  thin  settlement,  a  few  men  will  combine  and  insure  the  School 
hills  to  reach  a  certain  amount  but  there  the  obligation  ceases.  So 
much  habituated  have  our  citizens  become  to  paying  tuition  bills 
by  the  month,  that  it  could  not  at  present  be  changed.  The  rates 
for  first  glass  settlements  since  1840,  are,  for  minor  branches,  inclu- 
ding Arithmetic,  $2  per  month  ;  Grammar,  Chemistry,  &c.,  $2,50 ; 
the  Languages  and  Algebra,  ^3.  The  majority  of  country  schools 
are  at  ^1,50  for  lowest  branches,  and  that  is  the  cheapest  of  which 
I  have  heard. 

The  manner  of  making  up  a  School  is  by  a  subscription  paper, 
whereon  patrons  register  their  names  and  the  number  of  pupils 
they  engage.  A  neighborhood  that  can  send  40  scholars  will  en- 
gage about  20,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  enlarging  their  patronage  if 
ihev  fancy  their  Teacher.  But  few  Schools  exceed  30  for  average 
attendance,  the  great  majority  not  so  much  as  20,  and  many  much 
smaller.  An  Ohio  School  of  60  pupils  would  excite  great  doubt 
here  as  to  any  man's  capability  of  managing  it. 

In  my  next  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  Health  and  Society. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Compare  the  office  and  the  duty  of  a  school-committee  man,  with 
the  highly  esteemed  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Here  are  two 
classes  of  legal  officers,  each  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  sovereignty.  But  here  the  analogy  ends. 
The  grand  aim  of  the  school-committee  man  is,  to  educate  the  ris- 
ing generation, — his  own  children,  and  the  children  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen — in  a  fitting  and  proper  manner; — to  educate 
them  as  though  they  were  men,  and  not  animals;  beings  who  were 
incapable  of  remaining  stationary — necessitated  to  rise  or  fall— 
who  have  started  upon  a  career,  and  who  must  run  that  career — 
who  must  advance  in  some  direction,  either  towards  honor  or  infa- 
my. These  children  are  now  ignorant,  but  they  cannot  remain 
so.  It  is  the  compulsion  of  their  natures,  and  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  were  born,  that  they  must  learn  something ;  and 
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if  they  do  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  good,  they  will  of  evil. — 
Company  after  company  of  these  children  are  daily  coming  upon 
the  stage  of  life.  They  are  becoming  parts  and  members  of  a  sys- 
tem, where  true  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  happiness,  and  in 
which  erroneous  notions  and  convictions  will  inflict  dreadful  priva- 
tions and  calamities.  The  moral,  like  the  natural  world,  is  full  of 
irresistible  movements  and  tendencies,  and  if  one  understands  them 
and  acts  in  accordance  with  them,  they  are  his  co-workers,  they 
will  carry  forward  and  perfect  all  the  plans  which  his  wisdom  may 
devise ;  but  they  overwhelm  whomsoever  is  ignorant  of  them,  or 
acts  in  contrariety  to  them.  The  children,  too,  are  daily  forming 
characters  and  habits.  These  are  to  fix  their  internal  state  of 
mind,  and  their  social  position  in  after  life.  By  these,  they  are  to 
be  contented,  happy,  respectable,  useful,  honorable,  nobly  great  and 
good :  or  depraved,  grovelling,  infamous  in  life,  ignominious  in 
death.  The  habits  they  are  now  forming,  are  accelerating  veloci- 
ties towards  the  gulf  of  ruin  or  the  summits  of  blessedness.  The 
duties  of  the  school-committee  men  point  not  only  to  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation,  but  to  that  of  their  descendants,  and  so  on- 
ward, through  indefinite  periods; — to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  their  country,  and  to  the  influences  of  that  country  upon  other 
countries  and  other  times.  Their  influence  has  no  limits.  Earth  and 
time  present  no  bounds.  It  enlarges  outward  and  onward  into  im- 
mensity and  inflnity.  The  human  imagination  cannot  compass  it. 
And  the  duties  of  this  officer  are  connected,  not  remotely  and  cau- 
tiously, but  immediately  iand  directly,  with  this  universe  of  inte- 
rests. 

Now,  we  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  rank,  or  slur  the 
honor,  of  those  who  hold  commissions,  as  justices  of  the  peace. 
Let  them  have  the  credit  of  it.  With  some  exceptions,  the  office 
is  conferred  upon  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability;— and  surely  it  is  as  just,  that  a  man  should  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry.  We  are  simply  aiming  at  a  comparison 
of  the  inherent  worth, — the  intrinsic  merits  of  deciding  on  twenty 
dollar  cases  and  small  assaults  and  batteries,  and  petty  larcenies,  as 
compared  with  the  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  meet  the  various  events,  and  perform 
the  various  duties  of  life,  understandingly ;  as  compared  with  an 
opportunity  to  inspire  the  love  of  order,  of  harmony,  of  good 
neighborhood ;  as  compared  with  preventing  street  brawls,  coarse 
insults,  violence,  and  riot,  and  making  it  impossible,  not  merely  that 
a  man  should  purloin  another's  property,  but  that  he  should  obtain 
it  by  craft,  fraud  or  circumvention.  In  genuine  dignity,  in  intrinsic 
value,  in' elevation  of  object,  is  not  the  office  of  the  school-commit- 
tee man  indefinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  justice  of  the  peace? 
The  duty  of  the  former  is  to  march  in  the  van  of  society;  to  lead 
mankind  in  the  way  of  improvement;  to  conduct  them  to  higher 
,  and  higher  points  in  the  noble  ascent  of  civilization.  Amelioration, 
progress,  are  inscribed  on  his  banner.  But  the  justice  of  the 
peace  comes  in  the  rear  of  society  ;  he  bears  a  scourge  in  his  hand; 
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he  sentences  the  spendthrift,  who  wHl  not  pay  his  debts;  he  im- 
prisons the  marauder  upon  another's  property;  he  provides  lodg^ 
ings  for  the  loafer  in  the  house  of  correction ;  he  puts  the  tippler 
under  bonds  to  eschew  ardents  and  keep  the  peace.  His  duty  leads 
him  amongst  a  motly  crew  of  vagabonds,  pilferers,  brawlers,  bullies, 
tatterdemalions,  as  ragged  as  FalstafTs  soldiers, — ^the  scathed  and 
blasted  fragments  of  humanity.  He  may  hold  his  commission  for 
the  whole  seven  years,  and  n^ver  have  occasion  to  decide  one  cause 
between  two  respectable  men.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  radiant, 
happy  children,  but  only  with  those  wrecks  of  manhood,  who  float 
for  a  short  period  on  the  surface  of  society,  before  sinking,  ignomin- 
iously,  into  the  grave. 

How  passing  strange  it  is,  that  the  relative  honor  and  dignity,  the 
social  rank  of  these  two  officers  should  thus  have  been  inverted, — 
absolutely  turned  end  for  end,  in  the  estimation  of  society ;  that  any 
man  should  be  found,  who  will  expend  money,  fee  counsel,  buy 
books,  to  qualify  himself  for  dealing  out  the  retributions  of  the  pe- 
nal cpde  against  criminals,  but  will  not  bestow  a  cent  nor  an  hour 
to  fit  himself  to  administer  the  mercies  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
law  in  behalf  of  the  children;  in  fine,  that  any  man  should  have 
such  perverted  ideas  of  honor  as  to  care  more  for  whipping  rogues, 
than  for  rearing  good  c\tizena»^—Mass.  Com.  School  JournaL 


A  Word  to  Boys. — Boys,  did  you  ever  think  that  this  great 
world,  with  all  its  wealth  and  woe,  with  all  its  mines  and  mountains, 
oceans,  seas,  and  rivers,  with  all  its  shipping,  its  steamboats,  rail- 
roads, and  magnetic  telegraphs ;  with  all  its  millions  of  darkly  grop- 
ing men,  and  all  the  sciences  and  progress  of  ages,  will  soon  be 
given  over  to  the  hands  of  the  boys  of  the  present  age — boys  like 
you,  assembled  in  school  rooms,  or  playing  without  ihem  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic?  Believe  it,  and  look  abroad  upon  your  in- 
heritance and  get  ready  to  enter  upon  its  possession.  The  Kings, 
Presidents,  Governors,  Statesmen,  Philosophers,  Ministers,  Teach- 
ers, Men,  of  the  future,  are  all  Boys,  whose  feet,  like  yours,  can- 
not reach  the  floor,  when  seated  upon  the  benches  upon  which  they 
are  learning  to  master  the  monosyllables  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages.— The  Learned  Blacksmith. 


LETTER  WRITING. 


The  ability  to  write,  fold  and  direct  a  letter  in  a  neat  and  proper 
manner  is  a  very  desirable  attainment,  and  one  which  every  one 
who  writes  at  all,  should  aim  to  make.  The  following  excellent 
instructions  on  the  subject  are  copied  from  a  work  entited  "Aids 
TO  English  Composition,"  prepared  by  R.  G.  Parker,  a  distinguish- 
ed Teacher  of  Boston,  and  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  , 
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A  letter  should  embrace  the  following  particulars,  namely:  — 
1st.  The  date.  2d.  The  complimentary  address.  3d.  The  body 
of  the  letter.  4th.  The  style,  or  complimentary  closing.  6th. 
The  signature;  and,  6th.  The  address,  with  the  title,  if  any. 

The  date  should  be  written  near  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of 
the  sheet.  The  complimentary  address  follows,  a  little  lower  down, 
near  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sheet.  The  body  of  the  letter  should 
be  commenced  very  nearly  under  the  last  letter  of  the  compliment- 
ary address.  The  style,  or  complimentary  closing,  should  stand 
very  nearly  under  the  last  letter  of  the  body;  the  signature  very 
nearly  under  the  last' letter  of  the  style ;  and  the  address  should  be 
placed  a  little  below  the  signature,  and  towards  the  left  side  of  tho 
sheet. 

A   LETTER,   WITH  ITS   PARTS. 


(date.) 

(complimentary  address.) 

'  ihody  of  the  letter.) 

Q/  nave  eTu/euvoteci  io  ^tts^n^ 

nohef  to6u    oe    tw/fi/^cerU/u   inlec/caco/e,     t(/tCuou^  fnucd 
mOvtea    exJiuina^n,        ®y^  noiaemtt     6^  dat^e    Usn^ 
'  /oz^naidcf/^  nea^lec/  any  77ta^i>uac   /locn^t    G/  k^na// 
vezu    aiac/^  ^^/t/ua  me  c/e/ectency,  if  you  wicc  nave 
^ue  ninan€&    ^    mention    if,  eiCn^7<^  ^i^nacfy^  o?^ 


( style y  or  eompliment'try  closing  ) 
(signature.) 
(Ike  address^  or  superscription.) 

S^dn,  Jam.e^  S^z/iei.      ^^.^^^^ 

•       Q/^7yoP  of  GyfeuA   ^^/ 


In  very  formal  letters,  the  address  should  precede  the  letter  and 
the  signature,  so  that  the  individual  addressed  may,  at  first  sight, 
perceive  that  tho  communication  is  intended  for  him,  before  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  it  through.  In  this  case,  also,  the  date 
should  be  written  below,  in  the  place  of  the  address. 
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A   FORMAL   LETTER. 


q7o  tno  G/Con,   Q^Cc.    ^Soic'mmeif 

cof?imc?iUf€auA  ate  a7ic/e^  nzca€  C'va^miw?i<)  {o  ycu 
/o-^  youi^  /ai»  7?iuTi(/tccn^  vcne/acieo?i,  (S^na^  you 
?hau  wna  /eve  io  wUneCj^  ana  t^thice  in  me  toc{/c/u' 
ex^€n</tc/  irt/ifucnce^  o/'  ma^  venejac^un  ^  me  at(/en^ 
wt'jd  of, 


ci. 


^oolon,    Q^ua,  3(/,  /c?4^. 


HiXTS  FOR  Boys. — Seven  kinds  of  company  to  be  avoided  : 

1.  Those  who  ridicule  their  parents,  or  disobey  their  commands- 

2.  Those  who  scoff  at  religion. 

3.  Those  who  use  profane  or  filthy  language. 

4.  Those  who  are  unfaithful,  play  truant,  and  waste  their  timo 
in  idleness. 

6.  Those  that  are  of  a  quarrelsome  temper,  and  are  apt  to  get 
into  difficulty  with  others. 

6.  Those  who  are  addicted  to  lying  and  stealing. 

7.  Those  who  arc  of  a  cruel  disposition,  who  take  pleasure  in 
torturing  and  maiming  animals  and  insects,  robbing  birds  of  their 
young,  etc. 

All  these  sorts  of  company  are  to  be  avoided,  for  if  you  associate 
with  them,  they  will  soon  make  you  like  themselves;  and  "the 
companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 


Curious  Statistics. — It  is  stated  in  a  French  publication,  that  of 
33,000,000  of  people  in  France.  27,000,000  do  not  drink  wine, 
31,000,000  never  taste  sugar,  20,000,000  never  wear  shoes,  31,000,- 
000  never  eat  meat,  18,000,000  cat  no  wheaten  bread,  and  4,000,000 
are  clothed  in  rags. 
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THE  PLASTER  BLACKBOARD. 

Perhaps  no  greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  any  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  school- room,  than  in  that  useful  article,  the  black- 
board. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  colored  plaster  instead 
of  the  painted  board.  It  has  many  considerations  to  recommend  it. 
The  chalk  is  used  upon  it  without  mnse.  It  is  easily  erased.  There 
is  no  reflection  of  light,  thus  obstructing  the  sight :  and  last,  though 
not  least,  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than  boards. 

In  erecting  a  building,  the  black  surface  can  be  put  on  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.  It  cqn  be  applied  to  ^ny  old  surface  with  equal 
facility.  Any  common  mason  can  apply  it  who  knows  how  to  use 
the  "  hard  finishJ*^  We  may  do  the  cause  of  common  schools  an 
essential  service  by  giving  the  following  simple  directions  for 

MAKING   THE   PLASTER   BLACKBOARD. 

First,  wet  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lamp-black  with  alcohol,  to  co- 
lor the  plaster  to  be  used,  and  mix  this  coloring  with  the  "  hard  fin- 
ish," at  the  time  of  putting  it  on. 

The  lamp-black  may  be  wet  with  sour  beer  instead  of  alcohol. 
If  it  be  wet  with  water  it  will  not  mix  uniformly  with  the  plaster  on 
account  of  the  oily  matter  contained  in  it,  and  the  surface  will  not 
dry  uniformly  black,  but  will  have  a  spotted  appearance. — District 
School  JournaL 


ARITHMETIC.    NO.  III. 


It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  pupil  should  be  made  quite  fa- 
miliar with  mental  arithmetic  before  taking  the  first  lesson  in  writ- 
ten arithmetic;  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  this,  and  of  the  mode  of 
performing  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
small  numbers  mentally,  should  always  precede  the  study  of  writ- 
ten arithmetic. 

After  the  pupil  has  become  well  acquainted  with  notation  and 
numeration  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  our  last, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  Teacher  to  propose  the  first  examples  in  ad- 
dition, and  subsequently  in  each  of  the  operations  named  above. 
These  should  be  such  as  involve  no  difficulty  or  peculiarity  arising 
from  the  decimal  relation  of  numbers,  that  is,  such  as  require  no 
'^carrying"  or  "  borrowing  of  tens."  The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  our  meaning: 

Addition.      Subtraction.     Multiplication.     Division. 
47636  9866  4132  3)6936  Dividend. 

31043  7642  3  2312  Quotient. 


78678  2314  12396 

In  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  it  matters  not  whether  the 
operation  is  commenced  at  the  right  hand,  or,  at  the  left. 

After  the  rule  for  writing  numbers  to  be  added,  is  understood,  and 
the  fact  that  only  those  of  the  same  denomination  can  be  added  to- 
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gether,  namely,  units  td  units,  tens  to  tens,  dec,  examples  can  be 
iutroduced  in  which  the  sums  of  the  several  columns  exceed  nine, 
and  the  propriety  of  adding  the  tens  in  the  sum  of  each  column  to  the 
next  left  hand  column,  explained. 

"  Borrowing  ten"  in  subtraction,  can,  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated 
by  making  the  transition  from  addition  to  subtraction,  thus :  let  the 
pupil  add  together  the  numbers  first  giy en  below,  and  then  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  work  by  subtracting  one  of  the  numbers  from 
their  sum. 

1.  2.  3. 

6798  9269  sum.  9269  sum. 

3471  6798  greater  number.  3471  less  number. 


9269  3471  less  number.         6798  greater  number. 

In  example  second,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  while  the  eight 
units  can  be  taken  from  the  number  above,  the  nine  tens  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  six,  and  attention  will  at  once  be  turned  to  the  num- 
bers added,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their  sum  was  sixteen,  and 
when  the  manner  of  writing  that  number  is  remembered,  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  the  ten  then  added  with  the  next  column  may  now 
be  added  to  this. 

Multiplication  should  be  introduced  as  a  short  mode  of  perform* 
ing  several  additions  of  the  same  number,  and  the  first  examples 
given,  should  be  performed  both  by  addition  and  multiplication. 
After  the  propriety  of  **  carrying  tens"  to  the  next  column  is  un- 
derstood, pupils  should  be  shown  that  multiplying  units  by  units 
produces  units ;  multiplying  tens  by  units  produces  tens ;  tens  by 
tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  and  that  for  this  reason,  when  the  multiplier 
contains  two  or  more  figures,  the  first  figure  of  each  product  should 
be  placed  under  the  figure  used  as  a  multiplier. 

No  pain  should  be  spared  to  show  to  pupils  the  nature  of  this 
operation ;  they  should  understand  that  the  multiplier  is  invariably 
an  abstract  number ,  and  that  the  product  is  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  multiplicand.  Hence  if  an  abstract  number  is  repeated, 
the  product  is  a  number,  if  a  concrete  number ^  the  product  is  a  con- 
crete or  applicate  number,  and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  mul- 
tiply five  dollars  by  five  dollars,  or  by  five  yards,  or  to  multiply 
twenty-five  cents  by  twenty-five  cents,  though  it  is  perfecty  easy  to 
repeat  five  dollars ^^re  times,  or  to  take  twenty- five  cents  twenty-Jive 
hundredths  of  one  time. 

The  application  of  this  process  to  the  mensuration  of  superfices 
and  solids  should  also  be  illustrated,  and  the  reason  why  multiply- 
ing length  by  breadth  is  said  to  give  square  contents,  and  multiply- 
ing area  by  thickness  to  give  cubic  contents,  should  also  be  ex- 
plained. 

Division  should  be  introduced  like  multiplication,  as  a  short  way 
of  performing  several  subtractions  of  the  same  number,  and  the 
first  examples  given,  should  be  wrought  in  both  ways.  The  nature 
of  this  operation  should  also  be  clearly  elucidated,  and  the  scholar 
should  understand  that  if  a  concrete  number  be  divided  by  a  con- 
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Crete,  the  quotient  will  be  aa  abstract  numfter,  if  a  concrete  be  di- 
vided by  an  abstract,  the  quotient  will  be  a  concrete ;  but  that  an 
abstract  number  cannot  be  divided  by  a  concrete,  that  is,  that  seven 
dollars  or  seven  yards  are  not  contained  in  the  number  twenty- 
eight  or  in  any  other  number. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  jprovAng  the  several  operations  in  arith- 
metic is, 'by  a  careful  review  of  the  process,  and  indeed  this  is,  per* 
haps,  the  only  mode  ever  practiced  in  business,  or  out  of  the  school 
room.  But  till  scholars  have  acquired  some  degree  of  skill  in  per- 
forming the  several  processes,  it  is  proper  to  practice  some  mode  of 
proof,  and  though  every  one  must  necessarily  be  a  review  of  the 
operation,  it  is  well  that  this  review  be  conducted  in  a  different  or- 
der from  that  followed  in  the  firs^  operation.  Thus  in  addition,  if 
the  numbers  were  first  added  from  the  bottom  upward,  they  may,  in 
proving,  be  added  from  the  top  downward.  To  secure  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  reviewing  addition  in  reverse  order,  the  following  course 
may  be  taken. 

Draw  a  line  above  the  numbers  to  be  added;  in  adding,  com- 
mence as  usual  at  the  bottom  of  the  nnit  column,  and  above  the 
line  over  the  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  write  the  numbers  carried  to  those 
columns  respectively  ;  in  reviewing,  commence  at  the  top  of  the  left 
hand  column  and  add  downward.  This  mode  of  proof  will  doubt- 
less be  understood  from  an  example  without  further  explanation. 

32132 


678467 
485796 
796468 
964183 


2824916 

Addition  may  be  proved  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  or  by 
subtracting  from  the  sum  each  of  the  numbers  added. 

Subtraction  may  be  proved  by  adding  the  difference  to  the  sub- 
trahend, or  by  subtracting  the  difference  from  the  minuend. 

Multiplication  may  be  proved  by  adding  together  one  of  the  fac- 
tors as  many  times  as  the  other  contains  units;  by  subtracting  from 
the  product  one  of  the  factors  the  same  number  of  times;  by 
changing  the  places  of  the  factors,  and  by  division,  if  that  is  under- 
stood, it  is  also  well  to  prove  the  process,  when  practicable,  by 
some  one  of  the  contractions  named  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the 
Journal. 

Division  may  be  proved  by  addition,  by  subtraction,  by  multipli- 
cation or  by  division.  This  process  like  multiplication,  may  also 
be  proved  by  the  use  of  sundry  contractions,  some  of  which  will 
be  named  hereafter.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  proof  is  to  add 
the  remainder,  if  any,  with  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
divisor  into  the  respective  figures  of  the  quotient. 

Each  of  the  several  processes  above  named,  may  be  proved  by 
the  method  denominated  "  casting  out  nines."  This  method  will  not 
now  be  described. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

On  the  26ih  of  May  last,  a  Slate  Common  School  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Indianapolis,  la.,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  during  the  previous  winter. 
**  There  were  in  attendance,"  says  the  Common  School  Advocate, 
«*  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  delegates.  Nearly  every  part  of 
the  State  was  represented.  It  was  composed  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  State,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  any  State  in  the  Union." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Bill  [providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  public  schools,  throughout  the  State,]  to 
present  to  the  next  Legislature,  and  another  committee  to  prepare 
au  address  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Such  a  Convention  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  the  means  of  great  good,  and  must  be  instrumental  in 
awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  State.  The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Indianapolis 
on  the  8th  of  Dec.  next. 

We  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  a  State  Convention 
and  organize  a  Slate  Educational  Society  in  Ohio,  within  a  year 
from  this  time.  Will  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the 
Slate  express  their  views  on  this  subject?  The  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  open  for  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  this  or  any  other 
questions  connected  with  the  interests  of  education. 

On  the  23d  of  June  last  a  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  Educational  Soci- 
ety to  be  auxiliary  to  the  "  North  Western  Educational  Society." 
A  constitution  was  adopted,  several  interesting  addresses  were  de- 
livered, and  sundry  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Cornell  of  Spring  Arbor,  was  chosen  President,  Hon.  J.  May- 
hew  of  Monroe,  Cor.  Sec,  and  M.  M.  Baldwin,  Esq.  of  Jackson, 
Rec.  Secretary.  The  society  voted  to  hold  its  rirst  annual  meet- 
ing at  Jackson,  on  the  5th  of  Jan.  1848. 

The  North  Western  Eeucational  Society  organised  at  Chica- 
go, in  the  fall  of  1846,  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Milwaukie, 
on  the  2l9t  of  July  last.  Delegates  were  present  from  111.,  Wis- 
consin, Mich.,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  was  chosen 
President,  G.  W.  Meeker,  Rec.  Sec,  and  J.  S.  Wright,  Cor.  Sec 
All  these  gentlemen  reside  in  Chicago.  Beside  these,  two  Vice  Pre- 
sidents and  a  Cor.  Sec.  were  appointed  in  each  of  nine  different 
States.  The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Detroit  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  August,  1848. 

The  following  are  among  the  Resolutions  discussed  and  adopted 
during  the  session  : 

■  Resolved,  That  experience  has  settled  the  question,  that  schools  maintain- 
ed at  pablic  expanse,  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils,  are  most  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  free  institntions,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  community,  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  these  institutions  to  coming  ge- 
nerations. 

Resolved^  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  North  West- 
ern States  and  Territories  to  press  and  insist  upon  the  full  establishment  of 
the  free  school  system. 
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Resohedf  That  we  deprecate  the  practice,  common  in  the  different  States, 
of  distributing  the  income  of  the  school  fand  among  thelseveral  school  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  number  of  children  of  a  certain  age,  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  district,  whether  attending  school  or  not,  which  we  believe 
is  offering  a  premium  to  educational  indifference  and  consequent  ignorance. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  holding  of  Teacher's  annual  Institutes  in 
every  county  or  section  where  practicable,  for  the  improyement  of  teachers, 
and  the  discussion  of  topics  connected  with  common  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  North  West,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  requiring  that  each  citj  and  township  shall  raise  by  taxation  a 
sum  which,  added  to  its  dividend  from  the  State,  shall  constitute  the  common 
schools  within  such  city  or  township  free  to  all. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  greater  improvement  of  schools,  we  recommend  to 
the  people  of  the  several  States  the  establishment,  at  the  earliest  possible  day, 
of  State  Normal  Schools,  for  the  better  education  of  those  who  intend  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  business  of  public  mstruction. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  should  use  our  utmost  exertions  for  educating 
among  ourselves,  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popa- 
lation  of  the  North- West,  deeming  it  utterly  impracticable  to  have  the  thou- 
sands of  necessary  teachers  furnished  irom  abroad,  we  nevertheless  hail  with 
a  fflad  welcome  all  well-qualified  teachers,  male  and  female,  who  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  identify  their  interests  with  ours. 

Resolved^  That  we  deem  expedient  to  have  established  a  North  Western 
Educational  Journal,  to  be  the  medium  of  correspondence  for  the  different 
Educational  Associations,  and  persons  laboring  to  promote  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation, and  that  we  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  take  measures  for  establishing 
■aid  paper  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  of  this  society. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  chosen  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  north  west  on  the  subject  of  Common  School  Education,  and 
that  editors  generally,  especially  in  the  north  west,  be  requested  to  publish 
the  same  in  their  respective  papers. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  cordially  approve  the  introduction  and  practice 
of  Vocal  Music  in  Common  Schools,  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  education  and  in  the  government  of  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  North  Western  States 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  several  Legislatures  creating  within 
their  respective  States  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  with  subordinate 
Superintendents,  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  system  by  a  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  schools. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Teachebs'  Association  held  its  second  anni- 
versary in  Rochester  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  August  last.  A  large 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Teachers  in  the  State  were  in  at- 
tendance and  the  meeting  was  one  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest. 
We  shall  en^deavor  hereafler  to  give  some  account  of  the  business 
transacted  during  its  session. 

Several  very  interesting  Conventions  have  been  attended  in  our 
own  State,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  given  in  present  and  suc- 
ceeding number. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  MONT- 
GOMERY CO.  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  OQIT.  1, 1847. 

After  some  preliminary  business,  the  subject  of  Orthography, 
embracing  the  difficulties  of  spelling,  and  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing it,  was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  the 
members. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  submitted,  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

1.  Eesohed,  That  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  Ohio, 
as  given  in  the  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1846-7,  is  such  as  to  demand  the  active  co-operation  of 
every  good  citizen  in  effecting  a  thorough  reformation. 

2.  Resolved^  That  until  they  undergo  a  reformation,  they  cannot 
answer  the  high  purpose  for  which  they  were  established — to  make 
good  and  intelligent  citizens. 

3.  Resolved,  That  our  schools,  to  be  successful,  must  be  under 
the  supervision,  in  all  their  departments,  of  competent  and  respon- 
sible officers. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  success  of  any  State  system  of  schools  re* 
quires  the  energetic  supervision  of  a  State  Superintendent  who  can 
give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  law  of  last  winter  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendents  for  some  of  the  counties,  is  a  good 
one,  and,  if  carried  out  fairly,  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
schools ;  and  that  the  some  provision  should  be  extended  to  every 
county  in  the  State. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  also  a  Superintendent  for  Mont- 
gomery county,  in  agreement  with  the  law  of  the  winter  of  1846-7. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in 
the  city  papers,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Ohio  School 
Journal. 

Adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  second  Saturday  of  November. 

C.  F.  KNEISLY,  Secretary. 


LAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  4th  session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  W.  R.  Teachers'  Seminary  Teachers'  Association, 
was  held  in  Kirtland,  Lake  county,  commencing  Oct.  6th,  and  con- 
tinuing one  week.  The  number  in  attendance  was  forty-eight  gen- 
tlemen and  forty-seven  ladies.  A  most  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  lectures,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  was  delivered  by 
the  following  gentlemen,  upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
Common  Schools. 

John  Nichols,  M.  D.,  on  Orthography,  English  Grammar,  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology.  M.  F.  Cowdery  on  Geography,  History  and 
Geology.  Horace  Benton  oi}  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Mental 
Philosophy.  Rev.  Truman  Coe,  A.  M.,  on  Astronomy,  and  J.  M. 
Coe,  Esq.,  on  Civil  Government.  The  evenings  were  occupied  by 
scientific  and  instructive  addresses  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillet,  Rev. 
Mr.  Coe,  Rev.  Mr.  Bcecher,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble,  and  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  several  important  questions  by  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute.   A  resolution  was  offered  calling  for  a  Teachers'  Conven- 
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tion  sometime  in  the  ensuing  winter,  which  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed.    The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  a  committee  of 
arrangements  for  the  Convention,  viz  :  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  Hon.  Wm. 
L.  Perkins,  M.  F.  Cowdery.  J.  L.  Frisbie  and  Franklin  Bailey.    The 
committee  on  resolutions  then  reported  the  following: 
Inasmuch  as  the  happiness  of  a  nation  and  the  safety  of  herre[5ub- 
lican  insiitutions  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  as  the  common  school  Teacher  is  a  most  efficient  di- 
rector of  the  great  mass  of  mind  in  its  plastic  state,  and  as  there 
is  strength  in  union  only,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  appointment  of  the  Teachers^  Insti- 
tute as  an  important  agency  for  uniting  the  efforts  of  Teachers, 
and  therefore  an  effectual  means  of  advancing  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Instructors  have  more  than  sustain- 
ed their  heretofore  pre-eminent  reputation,  as  thorough,  practical, 
and  scientific  Teachers,  and  that  we  take  infinite  delight  in  tender- 
ing them  our  best  wishes  for  their  present  and  future  welfare^  and 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  eminently  successful  labors  during 
the  present  session  which  is  now  about  to  close. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  du- 
ring the  present  session,  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  manner 
honorable *to  themselves,  and  profitable  to  us,  and  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  return  to  them  our  sincere  thanks. 

FRANKLIN  BAILEY,  Sec. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  NEXT  VOLUME. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1848.  It  will  be  published  monthly  in  the  presont  form,  each 
namber  containing  at  least  twelve  closely  printed  octavo  pages  of  reading 
matter. 

Tkrms Single  copies  fifty  cents;  three  copies,  $1,00;   twelve  copies, 

$3,00. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &o. 


A  FmsT  Book  in  Latin  ;  containing  Grammar  Exercises  and  Vocabula- 
ries* By  John  M.  McClintock,  A.  M.,  and  G.  R.  Crooks,  A.  M.,  professors 
in  Dickinson  College,  Pa.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1847. 

History  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Marcius 
Wilson.     New  York  :  M.  H.  Newman  &.  Co.,  J847. 

The  Home  Companion,  or  Physiology  of  Human  Life;  containing  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  By  Psyche.  Columbus :  Jno.  T.  Blain  &,  Co., 
1847. 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  :  designed  for 
younger  classes  in  academics  and  common  schools.  By  Denison  Olmstead, 
A.  M.     Cincinnati:  Wm.  H.  Moore  &  Co.. 

Wilson's  Juvenile  American  History.  New  York:  M.  H.  Newman 
&  Co.,  1847. 

Phonooraphy  without  new  Letters  ;  or  scientific  English  spelling. 
By  Bartlett  Baker.     Cincinnati :  published  for  the  author. 

A  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Road  Making  :  com- 
prising the  location,  construction  and  improvement  of  Roads,  (common.  Mac- 
adam, paved,  plank,  &c.,)  and  Railroads.  By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  C  £. 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &,  Co  ,  1847. 
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A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Prom  the  statistics  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  from 
time  to  time,  it  appears  that,  in  the  free  States  of  the  Union,  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  those  receiving  instruction  »re  found  in  common 
schools,  and  that  in  Ohio,  thirty -six-sevenths,  or  perhaps,  more 
nearly,  thirty-nine- fortieths  of  those  attending  schools  of  any  grade, 
from  the  primary  to  the  professional,  are  found  in  common  schools. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
youth  do,  and  must  depend  upon  common  schools  for  all  the  sys- 
tematic instruction  they  are  ever  to  receive ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  proportion  as  these  schools  are  improved  and  elevated,  the 
necessity  for  schools  intermediate  between  them  and  colleges  or 
professional  schools  is  obviated. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  State  some  twelve  or  fiileen 
thousand  school  districts,  and  that,  at  least,  fifleen  thousand  differ- 
ent persons,  male  and  female,  are  Employed  in  teaching  the  district 
schools  during  some  portion  of  each  year.  It  is  then  an  important 
question,  ought  not  some  legislative  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
education  of  those  who  are  instructing  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
youth  ?  Has  not  the  State  an  interest  in  the  education  of  its  teach- 
ers? Should  not  their  education  be  made  a  part  of  the  School 
System  of  the  State  t  These  questions  have  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  which  give  any  attention  to  popular  education,  and  Semin* 
aries  for  Teachers,  or  Normal  Schools,  sustained  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  have  existed  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  following  facts,  obtained  principally  from  the  Massachusetts 
«* Common  School  Journal,"  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  education  of  Teachers  for  their  employment  has  been 
secured  by  legal  enactments  and  at  public  expense  : — 

"From  1730,  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  were  regularly 
and  generally  delivered  in  the  German  Universities.  In  1735  the 
first  regular  Seminary  for  Teachers  was  established  at  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania,  (a  Province  of  Prussia)  and  in  1836  there  were  thirty- 
two  Normal  Schools  in  Prussia.  Af\er  the  School  at  Stettin,  came 
one  at  Berlin,  1748;  at  Hanover,  in  1757;  a  Catholic  one,  in  1766 
12 
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and  a  Protestant  one  in  1761,  at  Breslua;  and  soon  aAer,  many 
others  in  Germany.  They  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation,  as  that  had  followed  the  invention  of  Printing.  In 
each  case,  the  preceding  event  may  be  regarded  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  succeeding. 

Since  the  year  1800,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  in  character.  In 
Holland,  the  celebrated  Normal  School  of  Mr.  Prinseet  was  estab- 
lished in  1816.  The  French  Law  of  Primary  Instruction,  passed 
in  1833,  provided  that  there  should  be  a  Normal  School  in  each  of 
the  eighty-six  Departments  into  which  France  is  divided.  There 
are  three  Normal  Schools  in  Scotland,  two  in  England,  one  in 
Ireland,  two  in  Belgium,  and  the  Sullan  of  Turkey  has  appointed 
a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  about  to  establish  a  Normal 
School. 

**  la  our  own  country,  the  claims  of  Normal  Schools  were  pre- 
sented as  early  as  1825,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut ;  and  during  the  same  year,  the  necessity  of  a  specific 
education  of  Teachers  was  urged  by  Db  Witt  Clinton,  Governor 
of  New  York.  In  1834,  the  Education  of  Teachers  was  made  a 
part  of  the  School  System  of  New  York.  In  1838  Massachusetts 
established  three  Normal  Schools ;  in  1844  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  appropriated  910,000,  annually  for  five  years,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintainanoe  of  a  State  Normal  School ;  in  1 845 
Bhode  Island  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  and  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county." 

The  claims  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing them  in  this  State,  were  ably  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  people,  by  Prof.  Stowe,  in  1838,  but  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
in  any  of  the  Western  States. 

We  have,  in  the  Journal,  hitherto,  spoken  of  Teaehers'  Insti- 
tutes as  the  only  available  means  for  instructing  the  Teachers  of 
Ohio,  and  it  is  true  that  they  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  the 
instrumentality  for  improving  the  great  body  of  common  school 
Teachers.  These  schools  have  already  accomplished  much  good 
in  the  sections  in  which  they  have  been  attended,  but  their  prog- 
ress through  the  State  has  thus  far  been  slow,  and  though  some 
twenty-five  have  been  held  since  their  introduction  in  1845,  they 
have  been  confined  to  .some  twelve  counties,  and  as  there  are,  at 
present,  but  few  Teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  conducting 
them,  it  must  be  long  before  they  can  be  formed  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State,  unless  some  plan  is  adopted  for  giving  to  a  corps  of 
one  or  two  hundred  Teachers,  selected  from  the  different  counties, 
such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  prepare  them  to  take  charge  of 
Institutes  in  their  respective  counties,  or,  at  least,  to  become  effi- 
cient assistant  instructors  in  them. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  the  most  obvious  mode  is  to  establish 
at  the  seat  of  government,  a  Stats  Normal  School  in  which  the 
class  of  Teachers  above  named  may  receive,  without  expense  for 
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tuition,  such  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  will  fit  them 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  just  named,  or  prepare  them  to  lec- 
ture with  acceptance  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  or  to 
become  efficient  County  Superintendents  of  common  schools. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  Institution  in  Ohio.  That  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  demand  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  the  State, 
though  in  debt,  can  afford  to  expend  some  92,500  to  accomplish  so 
important  an  object,  no  intelligent  person  can  question ;  and  that 
the  people  will  sustain  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  a  school  on  an  economical  plan,  is  confidently 
believed,  and  a  plan  has  therefore  been  devised  and  submitted  to 
influential  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in 
accordance  with  which  it  is  thought  a  State  Normal  School  may  be 
established.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  given  in  the  next 
number  ot  the  Journal. 


MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOLS  — ESSAY  SECOND. 

By  Rev.  R.  Morbis. 

Heal\hf  Society ^  <^. 

Viewing  the  loss  of  time  among  our  teachers  and  pupils  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  it.  The 
climate  which  produces  agues  and  fevers  produces  but  few  other 
diseases,  so  that  pleurisies,  catarrhs,  rheumatisms,  consumptions, 
^c,  are  rarely  met  with.  It  was  a  remark  by  a  man  who  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  Mississippi,  that  in  this  State,  the  man  who  will  take 
care  of  his  liver  will  never  die,  that  is,  if  the  bile  be  kept  pure, 
there  need  not  be  much  fear  of  other  matters.  And  this  1  have 
found  to  be  true,  almost  universally,  whether  a  person  settles  upon 
the  piny  ridges  or  in  the  foggy  botto(n^. 

Tne  best  time  for  a  Northerner  to  come  south  is  from  October 
to  March,  say  at  the  best  about  December.  This  will  give  his  con- 
stitution some  time  to  acclimate  before  the  summer  diseases  come 
in-  He  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  warm  win- 
ter's day  in  putting  off  his  flannel.  *One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,'  nor  one  sunshiny  day  a  spring.  We  of\en  have  several 
sultry  days  in  January  and  February,  so  hot  that  it  is  quite  tempt- 
ing to  throw  off  all  burdens;  and  little  boys  and  girls,  whose 
parents  pay  no  attention  to  them,  come  to  school  barefooted,  but 
such  persons  usually  pay  for  it  by  the  summer  agues.  It  is  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  become  wet  in  the  morning  dews  in  this  climate, 
and  those  who  go  out  early,  hunting,  suffer  for  their  fool-hardiness. 
Bathing,  as  a  seneral  thing,  is  considered  injurious.  Whether  this 
is  owing  to  the  character  of  the  streams,  sluggish  currents  and 
muddy  bottoms,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  itself,  that  sickness  is 
produced  by  bathing,  has  been  of\en  enough  tested  to  my  mind. 
My  own  rule  is  to  permit  pupils  to  go  in  but  once  a  week,  and  to 
stay  but  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  For  most  purposes  of  cleanliness 
this  will  answer,  and  perhrps  it  is  not  injurious. 
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Coughs  and  colds  should  be  cured  by  fasting  and  mild  expecto- 
rants. Chills  and  fever  may  be  cured  by  any  of  the  patent  medi- 
cines which  are  so  plentifully  distributed  through  the  State.  Craigs* 
Champiais,  Williams,  and  many  others  have  attained  a  deservedly 
high  reputation,  nor  would  I  fear  that  disease  anywhere,  if  fortified 
by  a  few  boxes  of  those  medicines.  If  more  convenient,  or  if 
prepared,  quinine  may  bemused  instead  of  the  patent  medicines,  and 
it  would  be  a  considerable  saving  of  money  and  time  to  purchase 
an  ounce  or  two,  and  bring  it  along.  It  is  oflen  scarce,  and  always 
costly,  here,  sometimes  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  ounce  in 
the  summer  season. 

A  popular  and  successful  plan  (or  giving  this  medicine  has  lately 
obtained.  It  is  to  give  as  much  as  half  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  in 
spirits,  every  two  hours.  This  will  cure  almost  any  case  of  chills 
and  fever  or  billions  fever,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  affecting 
the  head. 

Without  wishing  to  be  tedious  upon  this  subject,  I  sum  up  my 
advice  as  follows:  commence  ih  December,  wear  warm  clothes 
until  April,  put  them  on  every  damp  day  until  June,  build  a  lire  in 
your  school-room  at  least  twice  a  week  through  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  keep  out  of  the  dews  and  night  air,  eat  but  little  flesh 
through  the  warm  season,  take  enough  exercise  without  violence, 
take  no  naps  in  the  day  time,  and  keep  a  supply  of  ague  medicines^ 
and  this  will  prove  to  you  a  healthy  country. 

Upon  the  subject  of  society  many  will  be  naturally  anxious. 
Especially  will  those  who  have  been  favored  with  the  influence  of 
active  religious  associations,  and  associations  of  education,  temper- 
ance, &c.,  be  curious  upon  this  head.  To  such  persons,  Missis- 
sippi promises  but  little  at  present.  Its  people  may.  not  uncharit- 
ably, be  characterized  as  an  unsocial  people,  friendly  and  kind  at 
their  own  houses,  but  going  abroad  seldom.  Those,  therefore,  who 
seek  the  pleasures  of  society,  must  make  that  society  pleasant,  and 
tmsl  to  the  reJUction  for  their  own  enjoyment.  The  cause  of  tem- 
perance has  not  been  altogether  neglected.  Although  societies  of 
that  sort  are  in  a  dull  state,  yet  they  do  exist  in  almost  every  town, 
and  can  easily  be  awakened  by  an  active  friend  to  the  cause.  Re- 
ligious societies  are  largely  Methodist  and  Baptist.  In  north  Mis- 
sissippi there  are  but  few  neighborhoods  without  one  or  more 
churches  of  some  denomination,  and  this  season  there  has  been  the 
most  cheering  revival  of  religion  all  through  the  State,  that  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  There  is  a  heartiness  of  enjoyment 
among  christians  in  this  country,  which  will  attract  the  notice  of 
northerners.  It  can  be  best  seen  at  protracted  meetings  and  camp 
meetings,  where  all  the  restraints  of  business  are  thrown  ofl*,  and 
all  meet  to  enjoy  their  religion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  plea3ant 
traits  in  southern  character,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
There  seems  to  be  a  desire  among  teachers  here,  to  associate  for 
purposes  of  mental  aid  and  pleasure,  and  this  desire  has  produced 
many  attempts  among  them  to  form  societies,  but  there  seems  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  keeping  them  up.    One  or  two  meet- 
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iogs,  a  string  of  good  resolutions,  an  election  of  officers,  and  a 
newspaper  publication,  is  their  whole  history. 

This  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  want  of  permanency  among 
southern  teachers,  which  carries  them  about,  from  session  to  session, 
so  that  county  lines  are  but  little  regarded.  This  evil  must  be 
remedied,  and  the  necessity  for  associations  of  this  sort  must  be 
exhibited,  before  much  can  be  effected  in  this  way. 

Many  of  the  plans  by  which  society  is  cheered  through  the  long 
winter  season  in  the  northern  States,  are  rendered  useless  here  by 
the  sparseness  of  settlements,  miserable  roads,  and  a  custom  of 
going  very  early  to  bed.  Thus  singing  societies,  spelling  schools, 
and  other  notions  of  the  kind,  are  out  of  the  question  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  person  who  visits  a  houso  many  hours  after  supper, 
with'  an  expectation  of  finding  pleasant  society,  will  be  much  mis- 
taken. 

In  looking  over  this  sheet  full  of  gossip,  I  feel  a  little  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  dealing  in  small  matters,  and  am  afraid  my  readers 
have  found  that  out  already,  but  I  excuse  myself  with  the  assertion, 
that  in  an  extensive  correspondence  with  northern  teachers,  these 
are  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were  universally  inquisitive.  All 
agreed  in  wishing  to  know  the  character  of  the  society  they  would 
meet  with,  and  the  prospect  for  health  in  Mississippi.  Let  that  be 
my  excuse,  then.  In  my  next  I  will  consider  the  preparations  ne- 
cessary for  removing  to  this  State. 

Mount  Sylvan  Academy,  Mississippi, , 


THE  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS  AND  THE  PATRONS  OP 
SCHOOLS. 

We  have  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  somewhat  frequently, 
called  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  parents  to  their  respec- 
tive duties  in  regard  to  the  schools  under  their  charge,  or  which 
their  children  attend.  The  following  excellent  summary  of  the 
duties  of  parents,  is  from  a  Lecture  on  this  subject  by  Jacob  Abbot, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  We  quote  from  the 
"Annals  of  Education." 

«*  This  lecture  relates  to  a  topic  more  important  to  the  welfare 
of  our  schools,  and  the  progress  of  education,  than  any  other  which 
can  be  named.  If  those  who  provide  the  teacher ,  and  direct  the 
school,  fail  in  their  duties,  the  best  *  school  system'  may  become  a 
curse,  and  even  if  they  provide  the  best  teacher,  and  secure  the 
best  methods,  and  the  best  books,  their  children  may  still  be  ruined 
if  parents  do  not  do  their  dut/  continually  to  the  pupils  and  the 
school.  Mr.  A.  presents  to  parents  the  following  as  their  principal 
duties  in  reference  to  schools,  and  illustrates  them  in  his  own  clear 
and  simple  manner." 

I.  The  first  duty  which  you  have  to  discharge  in  respect  to  the 
school,  is  to  feel  yourselves,  and  do  what  you  can  to  awaken  in 
others,  an  interest  in  it  before  it  is  commenced. 

II.  Make  proper  efforts,  and  be  willing  to  incur  the  necessary 
expense  to  secure  the  best  teacher  whom  you  can  obtain. 
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III.  You  can  co-operate  very  powerfully  with  the  teacher  whom 
you  shall  employ,  by  taking  an  interest  in  his  plans  and  labors^ 
afler  he  shall  enter  upon  his  work. 

IV.  Submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessary  arrangements  of  the 
school  which  are  required  for  the  general  good. 

V.  Do  not  judge  the  teacher  on  the  testimony  of  your  chil- 
dren, (alone.) 

VI.  When  the  teacher  has  done  wrong  do  not  condemn  him  too 
severely. 

VII.  Sot  your  children  such  an  example,  too,  as  you  wish  them 
to  imitate. 

Mr.  Abbott  codcludes  his  lecture  with  some  remarks  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  nKtde  of  government  at  home,  in  which  he  observes 
that  ^  almost  every  case  of  gross  failure  in  education  on  the  part  of 
virtuous  parents,'  which  he  has  known,  may  be  traced  to  the  neg- 
lect of  one  of  two  principles.  1.  *  Keep  your  children  from  bad 
company.'    2.  *  Make  them  obey  you.' 


[From  the  Annuals  of  >:klacation,  Vol.  IV.] 

WHAT  EVERY  TEACHER  CAN  DO. 

1 .  Every  one  who  engages  in  school  keeping,  can  open  his  school 
precisely  at  the  appointed  hour.  There  is  no  one  thing,  which,  at 
first  view,  appears  to  promise  so  little,  that  will  ultimately  accom- 
plish so  much  good,  as  this.  I  have  seen  an  indiflerent  teacher 
inspire  his  pupils,  and  many  of  their  parents,  with  confidence,  and 
effect  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  respect,  by  commencing  his 
exercises  every  morning  at  exactly  nine  o'clock,  the  time  appointed, 
and  persevering  in  this  practice.  I  have  known  him  dispense  with 
his  usual  meal,  when  the  lateness  of  the  hour  was  likely  to  prevent 
his  being  at  the  school  room  in  due  season. 

2.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  teacher  to  have  the  school  room 
comfortable  every  morning,  in  regard  to  temperature.  There  is 
so  much  of  suffering  in  school,  from  late,  or  inefficient,  or  smokmg 
fires,  that  this  is  a  point  of  more  importance  than  many  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  The  work  of  heating  a  school  room  does  not 
properly  belong  to  a  teacher ;  and  it  is  a  most  mistaken  economy 
which  leads  his  employers  to  suffer  him  to  perform  it,  when  those 
whose  time  is  worth  far  less  than  his,  could  do  it  just  as  well.  Still, 
if  efiectual  measures  are  not  taken  by  others,  it  is  best  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  work  done,  or  do  it  himself.  There  are  m- 
structors  who  have  made  their  morning  fires  for  six  months  together, 
and  always  with  great  advantage,  both  to  themselves  and  their  pu- 
pils. Every  teacher  can  do  this, —  I  mean  if  he  is  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  fuel ;  and  if  not,  he  ought  to  relinquish 
his  employment. 

3.  All  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  welcome  their  pupils 
to  the  school  room  when  they  arrive,  and  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided with  seats,  books,  &;c.,  if  they  Jiave  them.  It  is  true  that 
such  marks  of  attention  and  interest  will  consume  time ;  but  is  that 
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time  misemployed  which  is  spent  in  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mole  the  happiness  of  a  school,  and  impart  to  it  a  tone  of  good 
feeling  which  is  not  likely  to  be  wholly  lost  during  the  day  1 

4.  Every  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  consult  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  pupils  while  they  remain  with  him.  If  the  air  is 
bad  in  the  school  room,  he  can  ventilate  the  room  by  means  of 
doors  or  windows.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high  or  too  low.  he 
can  regulate  it.  If  the  pupils  are  tired  of  sitting,  he  can  let  them 
i ^  stand,  or  walk  out ;  either  single,  or  by  classes.     If  they  are  thi rsty, 

he  can  furnish  them  with  drink,  without  exposing  their  health  by 
suffering  them  to  pour  down  large  quantities  of  water  when  greatly 
heated  with  exercise. 

6.  Every  teacher  can  make  constant  and  unremitting  effort  so 
to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  his  pupils  that  he  can  con- 
trol them,  properly,  without  violence.  He  can  labor  hard  to  gov- 
cri  by  persuasion,  rather  thaii  force ;  by  kindness,  rather  than 
severity;  and  by  love,  rather  than  fear.  But  when  all  other 
measures  fail,  with  certain  individuals  who  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  restraint  without  violence  —  and  such  cases  may  occur 
in  very  large  schools  —  every  teacher  can,  as  a  last  resort,  use 
severity. 

6.  Every  instructor  can  and  should  see  that  what  he  teaches, 
is  taught  thoroughly.     If  a  school  consists  of  eighty  or  an  hundred 

^  pupils,  the  time  which,  in  three  hours,  can  be  appropriated  to  an 

I  individual,  is,  of  course,  very  trifling,  and  unless  what  is  done  for 

an  individual  be  thoroughly  done,  he  will  derive  little  benefit  from 
attending,  except  in  so  far  as  he  learns  from  hearing  others.  But 
even  here,  thorough  teaching  is  equally  indispensable ;  for  the  more 
he  learns  from  imitation,  the  greater  the  necessity  that  the  example 
which  he  imitates,  should  be  excellent. 

7.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  the  young,  can  strive  to  fur- 
nish them  with  constant  employment.  This  is  so  indispensable, 
that  when  we  have  once  considered  the  matter,  we  wonder  why 
any  teacher  should  ever  have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
children  to  sit  like  statues  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  at  a  time;  and 
why  the  latter  should  not  have  rebelled  against  such  tyranny,  much 
oftener  than  they  have. 

8.  It  is,  also,  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  try  to  make 
children  interested  in  what  they  learn.  He  has  not  the  first  quali- 
fication of  a  teacher,  who  supposes  the  child  to  be  benefited  to  the 
utmost,  when  he  is  wholly  passive  in  the  work  of  education,  like  a 
vessel  which  merely  receives  and  contains  what  is  put  into  it.  It 
is  as  necessary  that  the  mental  palate  should  be  gratified,  as  the 
physical. 

9.  He  who  takes  a  school,  should  remember  that  he  is  not  only 
responsible  to  those  who  are  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  their 
parents,  but  to  God.  He  should,  therefore,  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  busines;  attending  to  nothing  else,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  his  health.  His  school  is  to  have 
a  place  among  his  first  thoughts  in  the  morning,  and  his  last  in  the 
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evening,  as  well  as  those  of  every  hour  between.  If  a  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  teach  thus,  then  let  him  betake  hin»elf,  at  once,  to 
some  other  employment. 

10.  Every  teacher,  whatever  maybe  his  religious  opinions  or 
creed,  and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  inculcating  religion, 
or  even  morality  in  his  school  by  precept,  can  set  a  pure  and  spot- 
less example  before  his  pupils. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GOOD  SCHOLAR. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  punctuaL  He  will  never  be  absent  from 
school,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary.  He  will  be  here  at  the 
hour,  nay,  at  the  precise  minute;  because  he  knows  that  it  is  very 
important  to  the  order  of  the  school,  and  still  more  important  as  a 
habit  for  himself.  The  boy  who  is  behindhand  here,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  behindhand  in  everything,  all  his  life.  He  who  is  slack,  tardy, 
and  irregular  in  attendance  here,  will  not  only  be  a  poor  scholar, 
but  1  should  consider  it  a  pretty  certain  sign  that  he  will  always  be 
slack  and  irregular.  I  should  have  little  hope  of  his  ever  being 
good  for  much  in  the  world, —  so  much  depends  on  early  disposition 
and  habit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  good  scholar  will  be  diligent  in  his 
studies.  His  lessons  are  his  work,  and  like  all  other  work,  at  any 
age,  he  must  do  it  with  all  his  heart  and  might,  or  he  will  do  it 
poorly ; —  he  is  a  lazy  boy,  and  that  makes  a  lazy  man,  and  that 
makes  a  poor  creature,  whether  boy  or  man.  He  will  work  hard 
at  his  lessons,  and  fill  up  all  the  school  hours  with  them.  Some- 
times he  may  think  them  hard  and  dull,  and  he  may  not  see  what 
use  they  will  ever  be  to  him; — but  no  matter, —  he  expects  to  see 
when  he  is  older,  and  he  believes  that  they  are  the  very  best  things 
for  him  to  do,  or  else  they  would  not  be  set  for  him  by  older  and 
wiser  persons.  He  knows  that  some  how  or  other,  if  he  is  diligent, 
he.  will  get  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  will  make  him  a  respecta- 
ble man  hereafter,  in  whatever  trade  or  calling  he  may  have  a  taste 
for.  There  is  many  a  young  man  who  is  very  desirous  of  going 
into  a  certain  line  of  business;  but  he  cannot;  he  is  not  fit  for  it ; 
he  could  not  carry  it  on  well ;  people  will  not.  employ  him  in  it ; 
and  a  principal  reason  is,  he  would  not  study  in  school,  and  has  not 
got  the  necessary  education ; — and  he  must  sufier  disappointment 
and  mortification  all  his  life,  for  the  negligence  and  idleness  of  his 
boyhood.  The  good  scholar  foresees  this,  and  is  wise  in  time.  Or, 
if  he  does  not  think  any  thing  about  the  future,  he  will  be  diligent 
because  it  is  his  duty.  He  has  a  conscience  about  it,  and  takes 
satisfaction  in  doing  his  duty  and  doing  right.  He  knows  that  such 
a  course  must  end  well  for  him,  and  will  be  a  great  happiness  to 
his  teachers,  parents,  and  all  who  care  for  him. 

In  the  third  place,  the  good  scholar  will  be  obedient.  He  will  be 
careful  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  orders  of  the 
teacher.  He  knows  that  the  teacher  of  a  large  school  has  labor 
and  perplexity  enough,  without  obstinacy,  disorder,  and  mischiev- 
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ous  and  unruly  behavior  in  the  scholars.  He  knows  that  his  own 
place  is  to  obey,  to  give  no  trouble,  and  by  his. good  example  and 
influence  in  the  school,  to  be  an  assistance  and  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  relief  to  the  teacher*  He  is  yonng,  ahd  the  teacher  is 
older,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  rules  and  orders  are  wise 
and  necessary; — and  that  there  are  more  fit  opportunities  for  him, 
elsewhere,  to  show  his  courage  and  independence.  And  yet  he 
will  not  be  a  turbulent  and  disorderly  fellow,  any  where.  A  good- 
natured  and  prompt  obedience,  without  sulkiness  or  deception,  is  a 
prime  virtue  in  a  schoolboy.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  the  teacher, 
and  an  excellent  sign  in  a  school,  when  compulsion  and  punishment 
are  not  found  necessary. 

Then,  again,  there  are  some  things  which  do  not  relate  directly 
to  the  lessons  or  discipline  of  the  school,  but  which  will  always 
mark  the  good  member  of  it.  Out  of  school  hours,  on  holidays, 
every  where  and  always,  I  should  expect  to  see  him  so  behave  aa 
to  do  credit  to  the  school  he  belongs  to,  and  the  instruction  that  is 
given  him.  He  will  come  to  school,  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person 
and  dress,  as  far  as  depends  on  himself.  There  is  a  bad  sign  in 
being  dirty  and  slovenly.  He  will  be  civil  and  respectful  in  his 
manners  and  language,  to  those  who  are  older  than  himself,  and 
pleasant,  accommodating,  good-natured,  just,  and  kind,  among  his 
companions ; —  not  quarrelsome,  nor  selfish.  We  do  not  hear  from 
him  a  brawling,  blackguard  voice  in  the  streets  and  play-grounds, 
nor  any  indecent  or  profane  language,  which,  above  all  things,  is  a 
shame  to  any  boy  or  man,  and  a  disgrace  and  a  pest,  in  any  school. 
When  we  see,  as  we  sometimes  do  —  and  very  painful  it  is  to  see — 
an  idle  boy,  swaggering  along  in  the  street,  or  hanging  round  public 
places,  with  a  vile  segar,  perhaps,  in  his  mouth,  or  roaming  over 
fields  and  through  by-roads,  on  Sundays  —  disfiguring  fences,  break- 
ing trees,  and  trespassing  on  orchards  and  gardens — growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  conceit,  dealing  out  scurrilous  slang,  and  filthy  jests, 
and  horrible  oaths,  thinking  his  conduct  all  manly  and  to  be  ad- 
mired, when,  alasl  it  is  only  beastly  and  disgusting, —  when  we 
see  such  a  boy,  God  forbid  that  he  should  prove  to  be  a  member 
of  this  school.  If  such,  or  any  thing  like  it,  be  a  sample  of  what 
is  found  in  our  schools,  we  might  as  well  have  thrown  onr  bricks 
and  mortar  and  money  into  the  creek,  as  to  have  built  this  house 
with  them.  But  it  will  not  be  so ; — it  must  not  be  so.  Perhaps  I 
owe  you  an  apology  for  suggesting  the  possibility  that  any  boy 
here  can  sink  so  low  as  that.  Shame  on  you,  if  you  suffer  such 
disgrace  to  come  upon  a  school  for  which  we  have  done  so  much, 
and  from  which  we  hope  and  expect  so  much. 

I  have  described  to  you  the  good  scholar.  Let  that  be  your 
mark.  I  say  to  each  one,  be  you  that  boy  I  have  described ;  do 
you  be  punctual,  diligent,  obedient,  civil,  kind,  true,  decent,  and 
orderly  and  amiable  in  your  whole  deportment.  Do  your  duty, 
boys;  there  is  nothing  like  that  for  your  honor  and  happiness. 
Do  your  duty  to  the  town,  your  parents,  teachers,  and  one  another, 
and  yourselves.    Do  your  duty  here — that  is  the  manliest  thing — 
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and  a  blessisg  will  follow  you  here,  and  wherever  you  go  hereafter. 
We  now  leave  you  in  poBsession  of  your  school  house.  Take 
good  care  of  it  —  keep  it  neat  and  clean.  This  room  is  your  par- 
lor ; —  make  it  and  keep  it  a  gentleman's  parlor.  Do  not  disfigure 
the  walls;  apply  no  knife  to  the  benches;  do  not  bring  in  mud  on 
your  feet,  but  leave  it  at  the  door.  Keep  your  books  and  appara- 
tus in  good  order.  Let  all  about  the  building  be  neat.  Whenever 
the  grounds  are  fenced,  if  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  planted,  take 
care  of  them;  protect  them  from  injury;  show  your  taste  in  orna- 
menting the  spot.  Make  all  look  pleasant  here,  inside  and  out* 
Make  every  thing  look  the  better,  and  not  the  worse,  for  your  being 
here.  Do  not  make  yourselves  bad  neighbors  to  the  people  who 
reside  near  here,  but  get  a  good  name,  as  being  a  quiet  and  orderly 
community, 


SEND  IN  YOUR  PETITIONS. 

The  friends  of  education  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  session  of 
the  LfCgislature  will  soon  commence.  If  you  desire  any  change  in 
the  school  laws,  now  is  the  time  to  circulate  your  petitions,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  forwarded,  after  the  session  is  commenced,  the 
better. 

If  you  wish  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of 
schools,  this  wish  should  be  communicated  lo  your  representatives 
at  an  early  day.  If  the  citizens  of  any  counties  not  included  in 
the  law  of  last  winter,  desire  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  County 
Superintendent  of  schools,  let  them  signify  it  by  petitions  signed  as 
numerously  as  may  be;  and  let  those  who  desire  the  establishment 
of  a  Slate  Normal  School,  or  the  encouragement  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  their  own  counties,  be  prompt  and  energetic  in  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  Legislature. 

Petitions  properly  enclosed  can  be  directed  to  the  representatives 
from  the  several  counties,  or  to  the  "  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools  and  School  Lands,"  in  either  House.  Those  who  for- 
ward them  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  prepaying  the  postage, 
so  that  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  hesitation  or  delay  on  this 
account. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  only  two  counties  have  elected  County 
Superintendents  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed 
last  winter.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher,  has  been  elected  in  Ashtabula  county,  and  has  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  Mr.  A.  Coles,  the  auditor  of 
Sandusky  county,  is  the  Superintendent  elect  in  that  county.  An 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  office  was  made  in  Geauga 
county,  but,  owing  to  a  tie  vote,  no  Superintendent  was  chosen. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

The  publication  of  the  '*  Jouenal  of  the  Rhode  Islai^d  Insti- 
tute OF  Insteuction,"  which  had  been  suspended  for  a  year,  has 
been  recommenced  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Hon.  H.  Baenaed, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  It  will  be  published  in  numbers 
of  16  or  more  octavo  pages,  and  will  contain  the  Annual  Report  of 
Mr.  Barnard  and  other  school  documents  published  by  him  or  by 
the  State,  since  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal. 

Terms — one  dollar  per  year;  address  Chaeles  Buenet,  Jr.,  Pro* 
vidence^  R.  L 

Weight's  Papee,  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  ia 
published,  monthly,  in  Philadelphia,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  year. 

The  Radix  :  or  Virginia  Public  School  Advocate,  is  published, 
monthly,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  at  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

The  Feee  School  Clarion,  edited  by  Wm.  Bowen,  M.  D.,  has 
entered  on  its  second  year  improved  in  its  appearance,  and  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  a  respectable  support.  Success  to  its  able 
editor.  It  is  published,  monthly,  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  at  fifXy  cents 
per  year. 

The  School  Feiend,  published  at  Cincinnati,  by  Wm.  B.  Smith, 
&  Co.,  has  entered  on  its  second  year.  It  is  a  quarto  of  sixteen 
pages,  containing  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  is 
sent,  gratis,  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
education. 

The  Michigan  School  Jouenal  has  been  united  with  the  Mich- 
igan Temnerance  Journal  published  at  Jackson,  Michigan. 

ThrougQ  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle  we  have 
received  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  together  with  other  documents 
pertaining  to  the  excellent  public  schools  of  that  city. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  the  present  number  some  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Institutes  in  Ashland,  Ashtabula,  and  Medina 
counties,  but  no  reports  from  them  have  been  forwarded  to  us. 

The  Staek  and  Wayne  county  Institute  held  its  second  ses- 
sion of  two  weeks  at  Massillon,  commencing  on  the  19lh  of  October 
last.  The  names  of  tne  Instructors  and  the  number  of  pupils  will 
be  seen  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
class  have  not  been  received.  The  Institute  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  make  arrangements  for  holding  another  session,  and  adjou  rned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  that  committe,  in  Wooster,  during  the  Spring 
of  1848. 

The  Delawaee  county  Teacaees'  Institute  held  its  first  ses- 
sion* (one  week  in  Delaware  and  one  in  Sunbury,)  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  November.  The  Institute  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  Board  of  School  Examiners,  in  accordance  with  the 
**  Act  to  encourage  Teachers'  Institutes,"  passed  during  the  last 
winter.    A  class  of  about  one  hundred  teachers  attended. 
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The  second  session  of  the  Summit  county  Institute,  held  in 
Akron,  in  October,  was  attended  by  a  very  numerous  class,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  table. 

For  convenient  reference,  the  following  table  of  the  Institutes 
held  during  the  present  year,  has  been  prepared: 


Iftmef. 


Cincinnati 

Stark  &  Wa]rne  co. 

Summit  CO.  ..•••.* 
TrambuU  co.  . .  •  •  . 
Warren  CO 

Lake  CO 

Ashland  co. 

Stark  U  Wajne  co. 


Summit  co.  . 


Ashtabula  CO.. 


Geauga  CO.. •< 
Delaware  co. 


Medina  co.. 


Where  held. 


Cincinnati. 
Masflillon  . 


A.kron  .... 
Warren... 
Lebanon.. 

Kirtland  .. 

Ashland.., 

Massillon  . 


Akron 


Jefferson 

Chardon 

Del.  &  Sunbuiy, 

Medina 


When. 


Feb. 
Mar.  16 

22 
ApTlS 
Au^.23 

Oct    6 

12 

19 

25 

26 

26 
Not.  1 

8 


Instructors. 


A.D.  Lord,  M.  F.  Cowdery, 
P.  Dawley 

M.  D.  Leggett.  T.  W.  Har- 
vey ,  J.  Cowles 

^.  D.  Leggett,  A.  H.  Bailey, 

A.  D.  Lord,  C.  C.  Giles,  L. 
Tenney  

J.  Nichols,  M.  F.  Cowdcy. 
H.  Benton 

L.  Andrews,  M.  F.  Cowde- 
ry, J.  Hurty 

A.  D.  Lord.  M.  F.  Cowde- 
ry, P.  Dawley 

M.  D.  Leggett,  J.  Cowles. 
M.F.  Cowdery,  T.W.Har- 
vey, RcT.  S.  D.  Taylor,  J. 
Hurty 

A.  H.  Bailey.  Z.  C.  Graves, 
A.  A.  Suiitn,  D.  Parsons, 
P.  R.  Spencer. 

.Nichols,T.VV.  Harvey... 

A.  D.  Lord,  A.  Picket,  L. 
P.Marsh 

M.  D  Leffgett,  T.  W.  Har- 
vey,  J.  Hurty 


71 

217 
50 

35 

95 
100 
IdO 

331 

—  C 

100 

100 


It  is  now  two  years  since  the  first  Institute  was  assembled  in  this 
State;  during  the  Fall  of  1845,  two  were  attended,  in  1846,  nine, 
and  during  the  present  year  thirteen,  as  appears  from  the  table 
above. 


TO  TEACHERS  IN  OHIO. 

At  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  Ashland,  Ashland  county,  Chardon,  Geauga 
county,  and  Akron,  Summit  coanty,  in  October  and  November,  1847,  M.  F. 
CowDBRY  of  Lake  county,  L.  Ardrcws  of  Ashland  county,  A.  D.  Lord  of 
Franklin  county,  W.  Bowen  of  Stark  county,  Josiin  Hurty  of  Richland 
county,  and  M.  D.  Leggett  of  Summit  county,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Slate  Teachers*  Association^ 
and  to  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  for  organizing  the  same. 

The  undersigned,  a  majority  ot  said  committee,  assembled  at  Akron,  have 
resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  convention  at  Akron,  Summit  county, 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th  and  during  the  day  of  the  31st  of  December  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Teachers'  JSssocieUion. 

It  is  hoped  that  Teachers  in  Ohioj  feeling  an  interest  in  their  profession, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  our  State,  will  be  present  and  assist 
in  the  organization  pf  the  Association,  and  afterwards  in  promoting  its  interests. 

There  will  be  au  address  before  the  convention  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
ot  December. 

Educational  and  political  papers  in  Ohio  are  requested  to  insert  the  aboVe 
notice.  M.  F.  COWDERY,        THQS.  W.  HARVEf, 

W.  BOWEN,  L.  ANDREWS, 

JOSIAH  HURTY,         M.  D.  LEGGETT. 
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A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  open 
like  colleges,  during  the  year,  and  are  maintained  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars ;  the  course  of  study 
occupies  three  years.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  a  school  should 
be  established  in  this  State  on  the  same  plan,  it  would  be  long  before 
any  considerable  number  of  the  common  schools  could  be  benefited 
by  it.  since  not  more  than  one  hundredth,  or  at  most  one  fiAieth,  of 
.  the  teachers  in  the  State  could  receive  instruction  at  a  time.     It  is, 

therefore,  highly  desirable  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  common  school  teachers  in  the  State  may  be,  directly 
or  indirectly,  influenced  and  improved  by  a  Normal  School.  To  ac- 
complish this  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  following  course  has  been 
recommended : 

Plan  of  obgakization. — It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  at  Co- 
lumbus, under  a  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Regents,  a  State  Normal 
School,  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  on  the  general  plan  of  Medical 
Colleges.  That  is,  to  have  the  instruction  given  mainly  by  lectures, 
and  to  have  the  session  continue  only  three  months,  commencing 
perhaps  with  the  month  of  June. 

Instructors. — To  carry  out  this  plan  a  corps  of  four  or  five  of 
the  best  qualified,  most  experienced  and  successful  practical  teach* 
ers  will  be  needed;  they  should  be  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education, 
<(  in  our  own  State  and  other  States  and  countries,  thoroughly  versed 

in  the  branches  which  are,  or  should  be,  taught  in  common  schools, 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching  them ; 
deeply  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  animates  the 
true  friends  of  universal  education.  Besides  these,  it  will  of  course 
be  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to  secure  weekly  lectures  from  other 
literary  and  scientific  men,  and  friends  of  education. 

The  coitrse  of  study  and  msTRUCTioN. — The  studies  of  the  class 
should  embrace  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  common  schools,  viz :  Reading,  Spellingj  Definitions,  the  Anal- 
ysis of  derivative  words.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Pen- 
manship, &c.    The  course  of  instruction  should  include,  first,  re- 
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views  of  these  branches  by  questions  and  exercises  in  each,  together 
with  explanations  and  practical  illustrations  of  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  them  ;  second,  lectures  on  the  higher  departments  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  and  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Civil  Greography, 
including  Civil  History,  or  at  least  the  History  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  on  Book-keeping,  Practical  Geometry,  Drawing,  the  Science  of 
Government,  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health,  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  besides  lectures  on  the  government  and  discipline 
of  schools,  and  the  means  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  parents 
with  the  teacher,  and  of  awakening  the  community  at  lai^e  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  in  a  pecuniary,  intellec- 
tual, social  and  moral  point  of  view. 

The  object  of  the  course. — This  would  be  to  prepare  those  who 
attended  it  to  become  efficient  principal  or  assistant  Instructors  in 
the  county  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  make  them  better  Teachers  of 
common  schools,  to  qualify  them  to  take  charge  of  Union  Schools  in 
the  villages  and  more  populous  districts,  to  become  competent  and 
faithful  School  Examiners,  or  to  be  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools. 

Mode  of  selecting  the  class. — The  pupils  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  New  York  are  selected  by  the  township  and  county  super- 
intendents. Should  such  a  school  be  established  in  this  State,  those 
who  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  it,  without  charge  for 
tuition,  should  be  selected  by  the  county  boards  of  School  Examin- 
ers from  all  the  teachers  in  the  county;  and  in  making  the  selec- 
tion, reference  should  be  had  to  their  moral  character,  to  their 
standing  and  personal  influence  in  society,  to  their  intellectual 
abilities  and  attainments,  to  their  success  in  teaching,  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  their  promise  of  future 
usefulness  to  the  county  and  the  State,  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  educational  reform. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  a  class,  consisting  of  teachers,  se- 
lected from  each  county  in  the  State,  could  be  assembled  and  re- 
ceive such  a  course  of  instruction  as  has  been  described  above,  that 
a  corps  of  instructors  might  thus  be  prepared  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective counties  and  engage  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
that  between  the  last  of  August  and  the  first  of  December  next,  In- 
stitutes might  be  held  in  one  half  or  two  thirds,  if  not  in  all,  the 
counties  in  the  State:  and  if  these  were  attended  by  an  average  of 
one  hundred  teachers  each,  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  all  our 
common  school  teachers  might  thus  be  benefited  by  the  Normal 
School,  within  one  year  from  its  establishment. 

The  expense. — It  is  believed  that  if  such  a  school  should  be  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  would 
defray  the  expenses  for  the  first  session,  provided  no  expense  were 
incurred  for  the  rent  of  buildings.  Could  such  a  sum  be  better  ex- 
pended for  any  other  purpose?  Pap6nts,  Citizens,  Friends  of  Edu- 
cation, it  is  yours  to  c^nswer. 
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WINTER  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  probably,  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  district  schools 
now  in  session  in  this  Slate,  and  from  four,  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand children  and  youth  will  attend  them  during  some  portion  of 
the  winter.  Now  if  these  schools  are  well  conducted,  the  time  of 
those  who  attend  them  is  worth,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  fifly 
cents  per  day,  and  to  those  over  the  age  of  fifteen,  it  is  worth,  at 
least,  one  dollar  per  day.  The  correctness  of  this  estimate  can  be 
proved. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  parents  -and  guardians  see 
to  it  that  their  children  and  wards  attend  school  punctually,  every 
day,  except  when  prevented  by  illness.  No  trifling  excuse  or  pre- 
text should  be  allowed  to  keep  them  out  for  a  single  hour.  The 
evils  of  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  are  among  the  most  for- 
midable with  which  Teachers  have  to  contend.  Every  one,  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  teaching,  knows  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  scholars  are  to  be  taught  thor- 
oughly in  any  branch,  they  must  be  instructed  in  clasaeSf,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that,  if  one  third  or  one  half  of  the  pupils  are  absent 
from  school  every  second  or  third  day,  that  all  the  classes  must 
be  greatly  deranged,  if  not  entirely  broken  up. 

Thb  Fireside. 

Much,  very  much  may  be  done  by  parents,  at  home,  to  promote 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  their  children  at  school. — 
To  such  are  offered  the  following  suggestions. 

1.  Cherish  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  proper  respect  for  their 
Teacher;  this  must  be  done  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. — 
Treat  him  with  proper  respect,  and  his  opinions  and  advice  with 
becoming  deference  yourselves. 

2.  Impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  cheerful  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence tohis  rcqunc-  ents,  and  of  ready  and  habitual  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  school.  The  regulations  of  a  well  conducted  school 
are  only  specific  applications  of  the  general  rules  of  propriety, 
decorum  and  good  behavior.  Show  them  the  importance  of  con- 
ducting in  such  a  manner  as  to  need  neither  watching  or  reproof 
from  the  Teacher  and  the  disgrace  of  being  punished  for  doing  what 
they  know  they  ought  not  to  do. 

3.  Incite  them  to  study,  to  faithful  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  form- 
ation of  correct  habits,  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral. — 
Encourage  them  to  study  at  home,  give  them  time  for  it  if  possible. 
Question  them,  daily,  on  their  studies,  and  upon  their  habits  and 
conduct,  accustom  them  to  repeat  in  their  own  language  the  sub- 
stance of  their  lessons,  and  especially  of  the  instructions  given  by 
their  Teacher.  Do  this  and  you  will  not  need  to  tell  them  that  you 
are  anxious  they  should  improve. 

4.  By  all  means  visit  the  school.  No  matter  if  it  is  not,  or  has 
not'been  customary  in  the  district,  no  matter  if  you  have  not  done  it 
for  years,  no  matter  if  you  have  never  visited  a  school,  visit  it  this 
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winter  and  show  to  the  Teacher,  the  scholars  and  the  district  the 
interest  which  every  parent  should  feel  in  the  school  in  which  his 
children  are  taught.  And  let  it  be  repeated  to  every  father  and 
mother,  visit  the  school^  and  let  nothing  but  absolute  inability  either 
to  walk  or  ride  to  the  school  house  prevent  you  from  doing  it. 


MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOLS.— ESSAY  THIRD. 

BY  REV.  B.  MORRIS, 

Preparations  for  Removing  South. 

As  every  article  of  clothing  and  provision,  books  and  apparatus, 
is  at  least  33|  per  cent,  higher  in  this  State  than  in  the  river  towns 
on  the  Ohio,  a  considerable  saving  will  be  secured  by  laying  in  a 
good  supply  of  such  things  there,  as  will  be  needed.  If  a  family 
remove  to  any  point  contiguous  to  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  or  Natchez, 
it  would  be  well  to  purchase  provisions  for  a  year,  upon  the  Ohio. 
At  all  events,  clothing  and  books  should  be  laid  in  abundantly,  and 
for  a  young,  enterprising  teacher,  who  would  turn  an  honest  penny, 
DO  better  operation  could  be  devised,  than  to  buy  $60  Or  $100  worth 
of  school  books  in  Cincinnati;  say  McGuffy's  Readers,  the  other 
books  of  the  eclectic  series,  Comstock*s  series  of  school  books,  and 
Olney's  Geography. 

But  not  to  be  thought  a  speculator,  I  will  speak  of  larger  things« 
And  one  is,  that  every  teacher  bring  some  school  apparatus  with 
him,  some  big  maps,  or  globes,  mathematical  instruments,  chemical 
apparatus,  or  something  to  introduce  himself  as  a  teacher  approved. 
1  honestly  believe  that  it  would  be  worth  §100  a  year  to  any  teach- 
er to  possess  that  value  in  apparatus,  while  the  advantage  to  his 
students  and  to  teachers  around  him,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon, 
while  writing  to  men  who  have  tried  them. 

If  asked,  how  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  Mississippi?  I  reply : 

1.  Get  a  good  Education.     2.  Get  a  good  apparatus. 

My  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  but  if  in  the 
whole  Slate  of  Mississippi,  there  will  average  one  pair  of  school 
globes  to  every  five  counties,  or  an  electrical  battery  to  every  fif- 
teen, then  I  am  misinformed  and  deceived. 

I  therefore  urge,  upon  the  score  of  advantage  to  others,  and  your 
pecuniary  interests,  that  you  possess  yourself  of  a  good  apparatus, 
and  bring  it  along. 

All  articles  that  may  be  required  in  a  school  house,  that  cannot 
be  made  here,  should  be  provided  beforehand. 

A  set  of  drawings  of  the  best  school  house  models,  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  this  country.  In  a  great  many  cases  there  will 
be  new  school  houses  required,  and  then  a  neat,  cheap,  and  prac- 
ticable plan  will  meet  ready  acceptance.  In  fact,  most  of  patrons, 
will  thank  you  to  take  the  care  of  building  ofi*  their  hands,  provided 
you  do  not  run  them  into  expense. 

The  points  of  landing  are,  for  North  Mississippi  at  Memphis, 
from  whence  there  is  a  stage  to  Hernando,  south,  and  to  Holly 
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Springs,  CofieevUle  and  Jackson,  east  and  south.  For  middle  Mrs- 
sissippi.  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  are  equally  good.  For  south  Mis- 
sissippi I  cannot  speak,  only  that  there  are  points  lower  down  of 
convenient  access.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  this  state,  may  enquire,  why  not  land  any  where  at  the 
river  landings?  But  the  country,  from  ten  to  fidy  miles  out,  is 
mostly  a  trackless  swamp,  only  passable  upon  the  roads  from  the 
places  mentioned,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  and  if  a  man  lands  any 
where  else  he  will  have  to  take  water  again. 

In  time  of  high  water,  many  of  the  larger  water  courses  are  nav- 
igable. Such  are  the  Tallahatchie,  Yallabusha,  and  others.  These 
rivers  are  generally  up  in  December  or  January,  and  again  early 
in  the  spring.  If  the  traveller  falls  upon  such  a  time  he  will  save 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  expense  to  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ya-* 
zoo,  and  there  take  a  smaller  boat  inland.  The  well  known  pru- 
dence of  Northerners  will  doubtless  supply  every  visiter  with  a 
pocket  map  of  Mississippi,  upon  which  all  necessary  routes  &;c.  are 
marked.  The  later  maps  only  are  correct  in  regard  to  North  Mis- 
sissippi, for  those  made  as  much  as  eight  years  ago,  are  too  imper- 
fect for  any  dependence.  This  purchase  has  only  been  settled 
about  that  time,  add  the  surveys  were  then  recent. 

The  branches  most  desired  in  our  common  schools,  are  Arithme- 
tic, Reading  and  Writing;  in  higher  schools,  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  man  who  can  do  all  the  sums  is  so  eminent  that  it  would  be  worth 
the  while  of  any  person  preparing  to  immigrate  to  cipJier  through, 
expressly  for  this  latitude. 

Good  reading  is  not  greatly  valued,  that  is,  good  rhetorical  read- 
ing; and  for  the  excellent  reason  that  but  few  ever  heard  it;  but 
good  spelling  is  deservedly  esteemed,  and  fine  writing  has  a  still 
nigher  prk;e.  A  good  many  thirteen  lesson  writing  mastei%  have 
humbugged  us,  and  some  twelve  lesson  arithmeticians;  but  upon 
the  whole,  our  schools  will  be  found  resting  in  a  fairjarrow  state. 

A  knowledge  of  surveying,  theoretical  and  practical,  will  greatly 
recommend  a  teacher  among  us.  Add  to  that  the  possession  of  ai 
compass  and  chain,  will  give  him  quite  a  number  of  Saturday  and 
vacation  jobs,  alike  healthy  and  profitable. 

The  knowledge  of  grammar  should  be  good,  of  course.  No  great- 
er mistake  could  be  made  than  to  suppose  a  quack  will  not  be  de- 
tected here,  for  he  certainly  will,  and  that  the  more  speedily  as  the 
country  has  suffered  so  much  already  from  that  class.  Therefore 
if  any  who  read  this  have  a  desire  to  try  the  experiment  upon  Mis- 
sissippians,  let  him  make  a  short  business  of  it  and  pass  on  quickly. 

Between  the  two  classes  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  there  is  a 
greater  demand  at  present,  for  females.  People  are  just  beginning 
to  find  that  summer  schools  can  in  general  be  as  well  sustained  by 
them,  and  much  cheaper  than  by  males.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  demand  for  both.  And  I  believe  this  month,  if  two  hundred  well 
educated  young  men  were  to  land  here  in  search  of  schools,  willing 
to  labor  hard,  and  trust  for  their  remuneration  to  the  confidence  of 
their  patrons,  every  one  could  be  supplied  with  a  situation,  and  what 
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is  still  better,  room  would  be  made,  by  the  increased  interest  ia 
education,  diffused  through  the  land,  for  as  many  more,  within  a 
'  twelvemonth.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  essay  I  assert,  that  while 
the  opportunity  for  speculation  in  this  State  is  smaller  than  in  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  opportunity  for  doing  good 
to  others  and  securing  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  yourselves,  is 
greater.  The  concluding  essay  will  consist  of  General  Advice. 
Mount  Sylvan  Academy,  Miss. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  number,  character,  and  in- 
fluence of  our  school  teachers.  And  we  have  in  the  United  Stales 
about  60,000  common  teachers,  leaching  4.000,000  of  citizen-kings 
— 4,0u0,000  of  sovereigns!  For  every  child  is  a  citizen  king  here. 
Are  these  men  qualified  to  educate  kings — to  train  sovereigns? — 
Who  are  they  ?  -  Where  do  they  come  from?  How  long  do  they 
intend  to  teach  ?  A  large  class  of  them  teach  because  they  want  a 
little  money  to  progress  in  a  higher  course  of  studies.  They  hate 
and  despise  the  business,  and  hope  soon  to  step  from  it.  Another 
class  leach,  thinking  that  the  labors  of  the  school-room  are  not  quite 
as  rough  and  arduous  tis  the  labors  of  out-door  weather.  They  work 
during  the  summer  on  the  farm,  and  teach  school  in  the  winter. 
Others,  again,  because  they  are  loo  lazy  to  do  any  thing  else,  or 
have  failed  in  every  other  calling.  By  all  these,  teaching  is  made 
a  temporary  thing. 

In  the  summer,  the  schools  are  kept  (not  taught)  by  young  girls 
from  16  to  18,  and  20  years  of  age.  One  teaches,  wanfing  a  dress 
loo  expensive  for  her  parents  to  procure.  Another  one  teaches 
because  there  are  rather  more  girls  at  home  than  is  required ;  and 
a  third  takes  a  school,  being  afraid  of  the  butter  and  cheese  room, 
and  the  cows.  The  whole  business  is  thus  conducted  by  raw  ap- 
prentices, ready  and  willing  "to  teach  cheap;"  and  cheapness  be- 
ing the  best  qualification  with  the  employers,  they  are  smuggled 
into  the  schools,  like  pieces  of  contraband  goods. 

But  to  give  children  such  teachers — men  who  have  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  than  that  it  has  a  faculty  called 
memory,  to  be  acted  upon  by  birch  rods,  is  like  giving  darkness  to 
the  eye— silence  to  the  ear.  What  capacities  have  such  teachers 
to  make  battle  against  the  great  empire  of  night  ?  They  are  like 
darkness  striving  to  illuminate  light.  Far  better  there  be  no  edu- 
cation going  on,  than  education  under  the  guidance  of  ignorance 
and  immorality.  Not  to  be  taught  is  only  the  absence  of  good  ;  to 
be  mis-taught,  is  positive  evil.  It  is  self-delusion,  and  most  miser- 
able weakness  to  talk  of  an  education  from  such  educators.  Before 
there  can  be  teaching,  there  must  be  schools  for  teachers.  We  must 
educate  educators  before  we  can  expect  an  education. 

And,  sirs,  what  trusts  are  these  ?     What  are  these  that  we  com* 
mil  to  hands  incompetent  ?     The  school -masters  and  school-mis 
iiesses  of  our  nation,  are  more  important  to  its  welfare,  than  its 
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magistrates  and  legislators.  It  is  more  important  to  us  what  the 
former  are,  than  what  the  latter  are.  Legislators  may  make  im- 
proper laws,  but  they  do  not  educate  the  nation.  They  may  em- 
barrass the  currency,  and  the  entorprise  and  the  industry  of  the 
nation  ;  but  what  are  all  our  banks,  and  our  manufactories,  or  our 
commerce,  compared  with  our  nation's  character  1  We  may  afford 
to  suffer  in  our  pecuniary  concerns — but  we  cannot  aflibrd  to  be  ig- 
norant  and  vicious.  We  may  endure  to  be  poor — but  we  cannot  en- 
dure to  see  our  children  illiterate,  and  our  country  ruined! 

Parents,  look  well  to  your  school-teachers;  for  the  old  proverb 
says,  "  that  he  who  lives  with  a  lame  man,  will  learn  of  him  to  halt." 
Whatever  the  teacher  may  be,  he  stamps  himself  upon  his  pupils. 
They  are  with  him  for  years,  while  impressions  are  readily  made, 
and  when  the  mind  is  easily  moulded  into  any  shape.  He  is  their 
criterion — their  model.  They  imitate  his  gait,  his  looks,  his  speech, 
his  manner,  and  they  sympathize  with  his  feelings,  and  adopt  his 
opinions.  The  Common  School  teachers  give  character  and  edu- 
cation to  the  nation. 

But  who  is  watching  this  influence  ?  Who  is  jealous  of  its  nature? 
W^ho  is  endeavoring  to  make  it  better?  It  is  controlling  more  mind, 
more  of  our  destinies,  than  the  press.  Yet  what,  as  a  nation,  are 
we  doing  to  enlighten  and  purify  this  influence? 

It  is  known  that  M.  De  Fellemberg  of  the  Hofwyl  school,  in 
Switzerland,  determined  to  devote  his  fortune  and  the  labor  of  his 
life,  in  the  endeavor  to  eflfect  the  regeneration  of  his  native  land,  by 
means  of  education.  "  I  will  infuse  good  habits  and  principles  into 
the  children,"  said  he,  **  for  in  twenty  short  years,  these  children 
will  be  men,  giving  the  tone  and  manners  to  the  nation.  But  here," 
he  remarked,  pointing  to  a  number  of  young  men,  "  is  the  great 
engine  upon  which  I  rely  for  eflTecling  the  moral  regeneration  ot  my 
country;  these  are  mas/^r^  of  village  schools,  come  here  to  imbibe 
my  principles,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  duty.  These  men 
have  six  thousand  pupils  under  them  ;  and  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
I  can  continue  their  education,  success  is  certain." 

The  teacher  is  with  the  child  while  the  feelings  and  the  capacities 
are  active  and  shaping  into  character.  The  children  are  the  warm 
fcax,  and  the  teacher  i-  the  stamp.  The  children  of  this  city  are 
like  so  much  melted  lead,  groioing  cold  every  minute  I  What  form 
and  shape  are  they  taking  ?  Look  at  your  teachers  I — the  moulds 
of  character!  « 

The  teacher  closes  the  school-house  door — he  walks  up  the  aisle 
surrounded  by  living  capacities — immeasurable  faculties — possible 
angels  !  He  is  at  work,  not  on  brick  and  stone,  but  is  to  lay  hia 
hands  upon  this  "  doftne  of  thought,"  whose  **  Architect,  is  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Universe  I"  What  a  model  of  a  man  should  this  soul- 
builder  be  1 — **  His  influence,"  says  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, "  is  like  that  kind  of  iuk  which,  when  first  put  upon  pa- 
per, is  scarcely  visible;  but  soon  it  becomes  blacker,  and  now,  so 
black,  you  may  burn  the  paper  on  coals  of  fire,  and  the  writing  is 
seen  in  tho  cinders!"    It  lasts  beyond  the  grave.    How  skillful 
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should  be  his  hand  who  is  to  sweep  that  harp— the  human  heart—* 
that  harp  of  a  thousand  strings — the  tones  of  which  are  to  remain 
in  the  strings  forever ! — J".  O.  Taylar^s  Lecture* 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  EDUCATING  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  is  true  economy  in  educating  a  whole  people  at  the  public 
expense,  so  far  as  they  are  willing  to  have  it  so.  People  so  educa- 
ted from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  will  be  more  homogeneous  and 
in  general  more  patriotic.  It  costs  more  to  maintain  vice  and  igno- 
rance than  it  does  to  educate  in  virtue  and  knowledge.  It  costs 
more  to  support  one  policeman  or  one  soldier,  than  it  does  to  pay 
the  schooling  of  fifly  children ;  and  the  fifty  children  grow  up  to  be 
good  conservators  of  public  peace,  rendering  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  all  disciplinary  inflictions,  and  all  criminal  adjudication 
unnecessary.  There  is  nothing  within  the  grasp  of  human  effort 
like  education.  It  creates  the  man  anew.  Its  eflects  are  to  be  seen 
in  its  transforming  influence  upon  society  in  all  its  ramifications.-— 
The  arts,  the  trades,  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  the  manners, 
the  morals  and  the  divine  charities  and  amenities  of  the  people,  are 
to  a  great  extent,  the  product  of  education. 

The  prime  element  of  greatness  in  a  State  does  not  consist  in  a 
rich  soil,  in  the  mineral  resources  of  its  bowels,  in  the  serfs  who 
toil  for  its  nobles,  nor  in  a  combination  of  these  and  like  causes 
that  are  extraneous  to,  and  irrespective  of  the  mind's  symmetrical 
development,  which  can  only  be  efiected  by  an  enlightened  course 
of  education,  reaching  down  to  the  basis  of  society.  Let  all  the 
youth  in  a  community  be  educated  to  virtue,  to  knowledge,  to  self- 
reliance  and  industry,  and  crime  and  pauperism  will  cease  ;  the  pub- 
lic exactions  for  purposes  of  education  will  be  paid  with  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure;  and  it  will  be  soon  understood  that  it  is  better 
and  easier  to  educate  fifty  children  than  to  support  one  policeman 
or  one  soldier. — Teacher^s  Advocate, 


"  Neighbor  Simple,"  said  Mr.  Farsight,  one  bright  July  morning, 
when  Mr.  Simple  was  mowing  in  a  lot,  where  the  grass  stood  so 
thinly,  that  the  spires  looked  lonesome ; — ^**why,  neighbor  Simple, 
you  have  a  tine  lot  here,  with  a  strong  soil,  but  your  blades  of  grass 
are  so  far  apart,  that  they  might  grow  into  hoop  poles  and  not 
crowd  each  other."  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Simple,  "  I've  been  thinking 
I  was  fflmost  a  fooH  for  I  ought  to  have  sowed  a  bushel  of  good  hay 
seed  upon  this  piece,  but  the  truth  is,  I  bought  only  a  peck  and  so 
I  scattered  it  about  so  much  the  thinner,  and  now  I  sec  I've  lost  a 
ton  or  two  of  hay  by  it."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farsight,  "don't  you 
think,  you  was  about  as  near  being  a  fool,  when  you  voted,  last 
town-meeting,  against  granting  any  more  school  money  for  sowing 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  children, — as  you  was 
when  you  scattered  a  peck  of  hay-seed,  when  you  ought  to  have 
sowed  a  bushel  ?  Now,  remember,  neighbor  Simple,  what  I  tell 
you; — next  year,  wherever  there  is  not  grass  in  this  lot,  there'll  bo 
weeds." — Common  School  Joumah 
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MECHANICAL  FORCES. 

The  forces  which  we  have  at  command,  are  either  animate  or  in- 
animate. Animate  forces  consist  of  the  muscular  power  of  men 
and  animals.  . 

The  muscular  power  of  a  man  is  usually  made  to  operate  either 
by  his  legs  or  his  arms,  rarely  by  both  together.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  by  the  action  of  his  legs  upon  a  treadwheel,  he  can  raise 
bis  own  weight,  about  150  lbs.,  10,000  feet  per  day,  which  gives  a 
dynamical  effect  of  1,600,000  per  day,  or  3126  per  minute,  suppo- 
sing the  work  to  be  continued  eight  hours  a  day. 

Desaguliers  makes  the  dynamical  effect  of  a  man  working  with 
his  arms  6600  per  minute :  this  is*  however,  considered  too  high  an 
eslimate. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  same  amount  of  strength  expended 
in  the  different  modes  named  below,  will  produce  a  useful  effect  indi- 
cated by  the  annexed  numbers,  viz : 

Employment.  Useful  Effect.  Proportion. 

In  working  a  pump,  -         100  -         -         •         1 

In  turning  a  winch,        -         -     167      -        -        -     1  2-3  nearly. 
In  ringing  a  bell,        -        -        227  -        -        -        2  1-4      *• 
In  rowing  a  I  oat,  -        -        -     248      -        -         -2  1-2" 

The  usual  estimate  of  the  dynamical  effect  per  minute  of  a  horse, 
called  a  Hoese's  Poweb,  is  33,000 ;  though  Mr.  Smeaton  estimates  it 
at  22,000. 

A  horse's  power  is  generally  considered  equal  to  the  power  of  six 
men,  and  the  power  of  an  elephant  equivalent  to  that  of  six  horses. 

The  Power  op  Steam.  — "  A  pint  of  water,  evaporated  by  two  oun- 
ces of  coal,  swells  into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons  of  steam* 
with  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  thirty-seven 
tons,  a  foot  high.  By  allowing  it  to  expand,  by  virtue  of  its  elas- 
ticity, a  further  mechanical  force  may  be  attained,  at  least  equal  in 
amount  to  the  former. 

Five  pints  of  water  evaporated  by  a  pound  of  coke  in  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  will  exert  a  mechanical  power  sufficient  to  draw  two 
tons  weight  on  a  railroad  a  distance  of  one  mile  in  two  minutes. — 
Four  horses  in  a  stage  coach  on  a  common  road  will  draw  the  same 
weight  the  same  distance  in  about  eight  minutes. 

Four  tons  of  coke,  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  will  evaporate  water 
enough  to  carry,  on  a  railway,  a  train  of  coaches  weighing  about 
eighty  tons  and  transporting  two  hundred  and  forty  passengers  with 
their  luggage,  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham,  and  back  again,  total 
distance,  190  miles,  in  four  hours  and  a  quarter,  each  way.  To 
transport  the  same  number  of  passengers  daily  by  stago  coaches  on 
a  common  road,  between  the  same  places,  would  require  twenty 
coaches  and  an  establishment  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  hor- 
ses, with  which  the  journey  in  each  direction  would  be  performed  in 
about  12  hours.*'  —  Dr.  JLardner^s  Lectures, 
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The  Great  Lakes.  —  The  estimated  area  of  country  draining 
into  them  is  400,000  square  miles  —  the  extent  covered  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  whole  is  93,000  square  miles,  divided  as  follows  :  Ontario, 
6,300;  Erie,  9,600;  St.  Clair,  360;  Huron,  20,400;  Michigan  in- 
cluding the  Bay,  24.400;  Superior,  32.260,  The  waters  of  the 
"Father  of  Lakes"  (Superior)  are  628  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  which  elevation  is  attained  by  equal  gradations,  each  lake  ri- 
sing above  the  previous  one,  from  Ontario  to  Superior.  The  sur- 
face of  the  waters  of  Ontario  is  232  feet  above  the  tide  water  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  —  Erie  rises333  feel  above  Ontario — St.  Clair  6  feet 
above  Erie  —  Huron  and  Michigan  are  13  feet  higher  than  St.  Clair, 
and  Superior  rises  44  feet  above  those. 

The  St.  Clair  is  by  far  the  shallowest  of  any  of  the  lakes  —  the 
average  depth  being  about  20  feet — Erie  averages  in  depth  about 
84  feet  —  Ontario  600 — Superior  900 — Huron  and  Michigan  1000, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  arrived  at.  The  deepest  soundings  are  found  in 
Lake  Huron.  Off  Saginaw  Bay,  we  are  told,  leads  have  sunk  1,800 
feet,  or  1,200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Jwilhout 
reaching  bottom.  Through  the  Welland  Canal  the  navigation  is 
uninterrupted  for  the  distance  of  844  miles  from  east  to  west — the 
distance  north  and  south  is,  of  course,  various,  ranging  from  347  as 
the  extreme  distance. — Southport  American, 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

The  following  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Ohio,  are 
contained  in  the  Governor's  annual  message  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  State: 

"  It  is  matter  of  rejoicing  to  every  lover  of  enlightenment  and  free- 
dom, that  the  cause  of  education,  in  all  its  departments,  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  during  the  past  year.  The  common  school 
system  is  firmly  established  in  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  people, 
and  though  falling  in  many  things  short  of  the  hopes  of  the  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  fully  partakes  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  will  not,  in  the  end,  fall  short  of  its  high  destiny,  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  It  needs  no  recommendation 
of  mine  to  command  your  cordial  and  continued  support." 


A  lady,  who  had  travelled  for  pleasure,  being  asked  how  she  was 
pleased  with  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  replied,  that,  "  it  would 
be  a  very  nice  bridge  when  it  was  done,  but  it  was  not  quite  finished 
when  she  was  there." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  lady  who  when  sailing  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  gravely  inquired  whether  there  was  any  water  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  ! 


A  lady  of  wealth  put  her  danghter,  who  had  been  pampered  by  in- 
dulgence, under  a  governess.  Upon  calling  to  inquire  how  her 
daughter  progressed  with  her  studies,  she  was  told,  *Not  very  well,' 
•Why,  what  is  the  reason?'  *  She  wants  capacity.'  *  Well  you 
know  I  don't  regard  expense,  you  must  purchase  her  one  directly,' 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Union  now  contains,  twenty-nine  Slates,  five  Territories  and 
one  District.  The  States  last  admitted  were  Florida,  Texas  and 
Iowa.  An  act  has  been  passed  by  Congress  defining  the  boandaries 
of  Wisconsin,  and  another  for  its  admission  into  the  Union,  but  the 
people  have  not  yet  adopted  a  Constitution. 

The  Territories  are  Wisconsin,  Indian,  Minesota,  Nebraska  and 
Oregon. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  during  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
the  Capitol  of  Michigan  is  removed  from  Detroit,  and  permanentl/ 
established  at  Michigan,  a  small  town  in  Ingham  county. 

The  seat  of  Government  in  Alabama,  has  recently  been  removed 
from  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery. 

The  town  and  county  of  Alexandria,  hitherto  forming  apart  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  retroceded  to  Virginia,  and  the 
District  now  contains  only  the  part  lying  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  Potomac. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NUMBERS. 
NumberB   are   classified,   as  abstract,  or  concrete  ;  simple,  or  compound; 
prime,  or  composite  ;  integral,  or  factional ;  rational  or  surd.     The  following 
arrangement  may  aid  teachers  and  pupils  in  understanding^  the  relations  of 
these  several  classes :  (  Absolute, 

'  'Prime, 
Simple,  t  Relative. 


'  integral. 


Numbers  -t 


<i 


C  Rational. 
!  Composite — Multiples.  ^ 

(  Surd, 
r  National — Federal  Money. 
'Currency.  |  State,as  N.  £.,N.  Y.,  Pa.&c 


Foreiarn,as  Sterling^Canada, 
French  (Currency,  &c. 


^  CkUBpo'nd. 


1 


Weight. 


'  Avoirdupois. 

Troy. 
'  Apothecaries. 


Measure 


(C  Long. 
Length.  <  Circular. 
I  Cloth. 
Area — Square. 
Solidity— Cubic. 
C  Wine. 
Bulk.  ?  Beer. 

(Dry. 
Duration — Time. 


Fractional. 


Decimal 


Finite. 

Infinite — Repetends. 
Duodecimal. 

r  Simple. 


'  Single. 
;  Compound. 


Proper. 


< 


Improper. 
Common.  "S  Compound. 
\^  Complex. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS- 

The  School  Examiners  for  Lake  county,  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing method  of  examining  Teachers,  at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Board: 

The  q^uestions  in  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  and  per- 
haps some  other  branches,  will  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  copy  of  the  same  will  be  presented  to  each  candidate. 
A  tDrilten  anstter  will  then  be  required  from  each  candidate.  Can- 
didates who  answer  in  this  way  all  of  the  questions  correctly,  with- 
out errors  in  punctuation,  orthography  or  capital  letters  in  their  arti- 
cles, will  receive  a  first  class  cbrtificate,  that  is,  a  certificate  for 
two  years. 

Certificates  will  be  given,  as  before,  for  six,  twelve  and  eighteen 
months  each,  according  to  the  number  of  correct  answers  given  to 
the  questions.  Unless  two-thirds  of  the  questions,  in  each  branch,  are 
answered  correctly,  no  certificate  will  be  granted. 

After  each  examination,  the  questions  proposed  to  the  class  will  be 
published,  together  with  the  names  of  all  teachers  who  receive  a 
first  class  certificate,  or  a  certificate  for  two  years. 

Teachers  holding  a  certificate  for  a  less  time  than  two  years,  will 
be  permitted  to  compete  for  a  first  class  certificate  at  each  quarterly 
meeting,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  one  they  already  hold, 
in  case  they  fail  of  obtaining  a  better  one. 

At  the  recent  examination  held  in  Painesville,  the  class  of  candi- 
dates numbered  about  fi(\y,  ten  of  whom  answered  all  the  questions 
correctly,  and  received  certificates  for  two  years. 

M.  F.  CowDERY,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
,  By  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Bailet,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Ash- 
tabula county,  we  learn  that  the  School  Examiners  in  that  county 
have  also  adopted  the  plan  of  examining  candidates  by  written  or 
printed  questions,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS  AND  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  number  Is  sent  to  all  the  subscribers  to  the  preceding  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal,  in  the  hope  thut  they  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
new their  subscriptions  and  also  to  solicit  other  subscribers  and 
forward  the  subscription  price  with  the  names.  It  is  also  forward- 
ed to  many  who  have  not  been  subscribers  hoping  that  they  may 
be  induced  to  subscribe  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  so. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  a  circulation  of  four  or  ^we  thousand 
copies  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  believed,  Itiat  there  is  hardly 
a  village  or  neighborhood  in  the  state  in  which  twelve  subscribers 
could  not  be  obtained  if  a  little  effort  were  made  by  some  active 
friend  of  education.  We  have  on  hand,  quite  a  number  of  bound 
copies  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  which  we  shall  gladly  for- 
ward as  premiums  to  those  who  make  effort  in  our  behalf.  We 
wish  also  to  secure  one  or  more  active  Agents  in  every  county  in 
the  State. 

A  part  of  each  number  will,  hereafter,  be  occupied  with  adver- 
tisements of  books  &c.,  but  by  using  smaller  type,  the  volumo  will 
contain  about  the  same  amount  of  matter  as  heretofore. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  &C. 

A  Universal  avd  Critical  Oictionart  of  the  Ekolisb  Lanciuagk:  to 
which  ftre  tdded  Walker's  Key  to  the  pronunciation  of  Claasioal  and  Scrip* 
tural  Proper  names,  much  enlarged  and  improTed;  and  a  pronouncing  Vo 
eabalary  of  modern  Geographical  Names.  By  Joseph  £.  Worcester  LL.  D. 
Boston  :   Wilktns,  Carter  <%:Co.  1847. 

A  CoMPRSHXifsivi  LExtcoH  OP  THE  Greee  LANGUAGE,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schoola  in  the  United  States.  Bj  John  Fickering, 
LL.  D.,  Boston :  Wilkins,  Carter  &Co.  1847. 

Wixchkster's  Book-Keeping  ;  or  the  Teacher*s  Guide.  Containing  th« 
principles  of  single  entry ;  embracing  a  clear,  elementary  and  concise  sys* 
tern  of  keeping  accounts,  and  a  new  method  of  instruction ;  accompanied  by 
a  Journal  and  Ledger  for  the  nse  of  the  pupil  in  which  are  contained  forma 
of  notes,  drafts,  receipts  d&c.,  to  be  used  as  writing  exercises.  By  Geo.  W. 
Winchester,  Hartford:  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co. 

Arithmetic,  designed  for  Academies  and  Schools  :  uniting  the  in- 
ductive reasoning  of  the  French  with  the  practical  methods  of  the  English 
system,  with  full  illustrations  of  the  method  of  cancellation.  By  Charles 
Davies,  LL.  1>.     New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1847. 

The  Sacrkd  Minstrel  ;  or  American  Church  Music  Book  :  a  new 
collection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  By  Virgil  Cory  don  Taylor,  Organiat 
and  Prof,  of  Music.     New  York  :  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co. 

American  History  ;  comprising  historical  sketches  of  the  Indian  Tribes; 
a  description  of  American  Antiquities;  History  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
present  British  Provinces,  of  Mexico  and  Tezaa.  By  Marcina  Wilson.  Cin« 
cinnati:   Wm.  H.  Moore  dr.  Co.,  1847. 

Shool  History  op  the  United  States,  containing  Mapa,  a  Chronolo- 
gical Chart  and  an  outline  of  topics  for  a  more  extensiye  course  of  study.  By 
8.  R,  Hall  and  A.  R.  Baker.     Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey. 

matheIviatical  works, 

BY  CAARLES  DAVIKS.  LL.  D. 

PUBLIiHED  BY  A.  S.  BARNES  ^  CO.,  N.  YORK,  AND  DERBY,  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  CIK. 

First — The  Arithmetical  Course  por  Schools. — The  course  consiata. 
of  two  Arithmetics,  viz:  1.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    2.  School  Arithmetic. 

Second — The  Academic  Course. — This  course  embraces  four  Books, 
▼iz:  1.  The  University  Arithmetic.  3.  Drawing  and  Mensuration.  3.  El- 
ementary Algebra.    4.  Elementary  Geometry. 

Third — The  Collegiate  Course. — This  course  embraces  the  following 
works:  1.  Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra.  2.  Davies'  Legendr'es  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry.  3.  Davies'  Surveying.  4.  Davies'  Analytical  Geome- 
try. 5.  Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry.  6.  Davies'  Shades,  Shadows,  and 
Descriptive.    7.  Dayies'  Differentia]  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  series  of  works  here  presented  form  a  full  and  complete  course  of 
mathematical  instruction,  beginning  with  the  first  combinations  of  Arith- 
metic, and  terminating  in  the  higher  applications  of  Differential  Calculus. 
Each  part  is  adapted  to  all  the  others,  "rhe  definitions  and  rules  in  the  Arith- 
metic have  reference  to  those  in  the  Elementary  Algebra,  and  these  to  simi- 
lar ones  in  the  higher  books.  A  pupil,  therefore,  who  begins  this  course  in 
the  primary  school,  passes  into  the  academy,  and  then  into  the  college  under 
the  very  same  system  of  scientific  instrnction. 

The  methods  of  teaching  are  all  the  same,  varied  only  by  the  nature  and 
difiicuUy  of  the  subject.  He  advances  steadily  from  one  grade  of  knowledge 
to  another,  seeing  as  he  advances,  the  connection  and  mutual  relations  of  all 
the  parts :  and  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  course,  he  finds  indeed,  that 
«<  science  is  but  knowledge  reduced  to  order." 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Kingsley's  Harp  of  David;  Kingsley's  Juvenile  Choir;  published  and  sold 
by  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  51  John  Street,  JSew  York,  DERBY,  BRAD- 
LET  Sl  CO.,  Cincinnati,  J.  H.  RILET  &  CO.,  Columbus^  Ohio, 
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MRS.  WILLARD'S  mSTORIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

1.  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  8vo. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  8vo. 

3.  SCHOOL  HfSTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  above  works  are  eztensivelj  used  iu  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  School  History,  in  the  langua|^  of  a  distinguished 
author,  **  has  received  the  highest  commendations,  both  for  its  accuracy  and 
literary  merits." 

Every  notice  of  these  works  has  been  highly  favorable,  except  one,  which 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  rival  work. 

Neither  the  author  nor  publishers  have  attempted  the  introduction  of  these 
works  by  disparaging  the  works  of  others.  Let  the  pretended  errors  %a 
**  School  Histories  be  carefully  examined  before  any  work  is  introduced  that 
is  recommended,  by  setting  forth  the  faults  of  its  competitors. 

"Mrs.  Willard's  Histories"  are  published  bv  A.  S.  RARNES  &  CO., 
51  John  Street,  ^'eto  York,  DERBY,  BRADLEY  &  CO,  Cineinnati,  nnd 
J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columbus,  0.,  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  PsALTXEY,  a  collection  of  Church  music,  by  Lowell  Mason  and  G.  J. 
V^ebb. 

Being  one  of  the  most  conrplete  and  valuable  music  books  for  choirs  and 
singing  schools  ever  published,  beside  the  great  amount  of  other  new  music 
which  the  work  contains,  it  is  enriched  by  a  large  number  of  new  and  fine 
tuna's  by  Mr.  Charles  Zeuner,  and  the  work  is  published  under  the  auspices 
-  and  approbation  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Handel  ana  Ilayden 
Society. 

The  publishers  have  also  strong  testimonials  of  the  work  from  numerous 
teachers  and  choirs,  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
churches  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Boston  Academy's  OoUectlon. 

This  standard  work  is  so  extensively  known  and  used  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  recommendation. 

Carmina  Sacra,  or  Boston  Collectioh  of  Church  Music,  Being  a 
work  in  almost  universal  use,  and  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty,  chasteness, 
and  sterling  character  of  its  music. 

Mason  and  Webb's  New  School  Mnsie  Books. 

Th£  Primary  School  Book.— In  two  parts;  th& first  part  consisting  of 
songs  suitable  for  primary  or  juvenile  singing  schools  ;  and  the  second  part 
consisting  of  an  explanation  of  the  inductive  or  Pestalozzian  method  of  teach- 
ing music  iu  such  schools;  by  L.  Mason  and  G.  J.  Webb,  Professors  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Th£  Song  Book  or  the  School  Room,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 
songs,  hymns,  and  scriptural  selections,  with  appropriate  music,  arranged  to 
be  sung  in  one,  two,  or  three  parts;  containing,  also,  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  music,  prepared  with  reference  to  the  inductive  or  Pestaloziian  meth- 
od of  teaching;  designed  as  a  complete  musical  manual  for  common  or 
grammar  schools.     By  Lowell  Mason  and  Geo.  J   Webb. 

Teachers  and  school  committees  are  requested  to  examine  the  above  works, 
which  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  teachers  the  best  books  for  Juvenile 
Schools  that  they  have  ever  used.  They  are  extensively  introduced  in  the 
Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Providence, and  Hartford  schools,  and  in  numer- 
ous olher  leading  places;  and  are  in  use  in  the  State  Normal  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  New  York. 

Published  by  Wilkins,  Carter  d^Co.,  Boston,  and  for  sale  by  i.  N.  WhKing 
&  Huntington  and  J.  R.  Scroggs  Columbus,  and  W.  B.  Smith  dS&Co.  Cin- 
cinnati. 
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TVORCESTER'S  IINIYERSAl  ANB  CRITICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

BY  JOSEPH  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

ONE  VOLUME  8  VO.  SHEEP,  1032  PAGES — PRICE  $3.60. 

The  Publiflheri  respectfullj  inrtte  attention  to  the  following  eminent  teiti- 

mony  to  the  excellence  of  this  Standard  Dictionary. 

Thi  execution  of  this  Dictionary  fully  answers  to  its  title. 

The  Vocabulary  is  probably  more  comprehensife  than  that  of  all  prect- 
ding  English  Dictionaries  united. 

Constant  reference  is  made  to  authorities  with  respect  to  words  newly 
introduced,  and  care  is  taken  to  note  such  as  are  technical,  foreign,  obsolete, 
provincial,  or  vulgar. 

The  DEFINITIONS  are  clear  and  exact,  and  those  pertaining  to  technical  and 
scientific  terms  are  specially  valuable  to  the  general  reader. 

The  author  has  evidently  bestowed  great  labor  on  pronunciation.  His 
system  of  Notation,  which  is  easily  understood,  and  founded  on  a  more  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  vowel  sounds  than  we  have  elsewhere  *net  with,  together 
with  its  plan  of  exhibiting  all  the  best  English  authorities  in  relation  to  words 
differently  pronounced  by  different  orthoepists,  gives  to  this  work  important 
advantages  as  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

In  oRTiioGRAHHY  he  has  made  no  arbitrary  changes,  but  where  usage  is 
various  and  fluctuating,  he  has  aimed  to  be  consistent,  and  to  reduce  to  the 
same  rules  words  of  similar  formation. 

The  insertion  of  gbamkatical  forms  and  inflections  of  words  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  are  given  in  other  English  Dictionaries,  and 
the  short  critical  notes  on  the  orthography,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammatical 
form  and  construction,  and  the  peculiar,  technical,  local,  and  American  use 
of  words  interspersed  through  the  volume,  give  to  this  work  much  addi- 
tional value. 

The  copious  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  with  their 
pronunciation,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Walker's  Key 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  are  important 
appendages  to  the  Dictionary. 

A  year  has  passed  since  this  Dictionary  was  published ;  and  its  already  ex- 
tensive use,  both  among  cultivated  English  readers,  and  men  of  wide  learnings 
affords  good  testimony  of  its  merits.  We  confidently  recommend  it  as  con- 
taining an  ample  and  careful  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  language. 

JOHN  McLEAN.LL.D.  ^t^..-. .*^.^.    . 

Justice  U  S.  Supreme  Court 
PHILIP  LJNDSLEY, 

Pres'd.  UniYersity  of  NashTille^Tenn. 


HENRY  W-  LONGFELLOW,  A.  M. 
Prof.  Belle  Lettrei;.  Harvard  Universitv. 
EDWARD  HITCkcOCK,  LL.  D. 

,  , President  of  Amherst  Coliese,  Mass. 

N.  LAWRENCE  LiNDSLEY,  A.M.j  MARK  HOPKINS,  D.  D. 

Prof.  An.  Lan.  and  Lit.,  Cumb.  Uni., Tenn.i         President  of  Williams  Collece,  Mass. 

JARED  SPARKS,  LL.  D.  BENJ.  HALE,  D.  D. 

McLean  Prof  Hist.  Harvard,  University.  1  President  of  Geneva  ColJeffo,  N.  Y. 

SIDNEY  WILLARD,  A.  M.  |  FRANCIS  BO  WEN,  A.  M. 

Late  Prof.  Hebrew.  &c.  Harvard  UuivW.        B',ditor  of  the  North  American  Review. 
MOSES  STUART.  D.  D.  CHARLES  FOLSOM,  A.  M. 


Prof.  Sac.  Lit.,Theo.  Sem.  Aodover,  Mass. 
EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 

Ab.  Prof,  of  Cb.  Thsol.  Andover,  Mass. 
LEONARD  WOODS,  Jr.  D.  D. 

President  Bowdoin  College,  Maine. 
N.  LORD,  D.  D. 

President  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

EDWARD  T.  CHANNIFG,  LL.  D. 

Boyle.  Prof.  Rhet.  &  Or.  Harvard  Uni'y. 


Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeam. 
ALONZO  POTTER,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Bishop  of  Pennsvlvania. 
ROBLEY  DUNGLlSON,  M.  "D. 
Prof,  in  Jefferson  Med.  Col.  Phlla. 
HECTOR  HUMPHREY,  D.  D. 

President  St.  John's  College,  Md. 
DAVID  L.  SWALN,  LL.  D. 

President  University  North  Carolina. 
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WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 
New  Editian^-^from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  imprwedy  and 
printed  on  White  Paper, 
A  CmTipAL  Provouncivo  DrcTioRART  AVD  Expositor  or  trs  Eif«LiSH 
Lahouags,  in  which  the  meaning  of  everj  word  is  explained,  and  the  sound 
of  oTery  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Abstract  of  En^^- 
lish  Pronunciation,  and  direction  to'foreiffnen  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  JoHir  Walker,  author  of  the  <*  Elements  of 
Elocution/'  *^  Rhyming  Dictionary/'  &c.  &.c.  Abridged  for  the  nee  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  RILEY  <&  CO.,  Columlus,  O. 
P.  S.    This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  pleaae  examine  this  new  edition. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 
The  undersigned  respectfully  give  notice,  that  they  are  opening  a  new  and 
extensive  stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS,  BOR. 
DERS,  d&c,  in  the  room  above  the  entrance  of  the  Neil  House.    All  of  which 
will  be  offered  on  good  terme.  JOSEPH  SULLIVANT, 

JOS.  H.  RILEY. 


Prospeetns  of  the  Ohio  School  JoimaL 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Jourw  al  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1648,  and  be  published  in  Columbus,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation ;  it  will  contain  the  substance  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  and  the  School  Laws,  of  general  interest,  enacted 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  While  its  main  objects  will  be 
the  diffusion  of  information  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  State,  it  will  also  contain  articles  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  parents  and  the  family  circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  me- 
chanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  useful  information  for  all  classes, 
and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding,  it  will  be  found  an  in- 
teresting paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  valuable  work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

Terms. — Single  copies  fifty  cents ;  three  copies  f  1.00 ;  seven  copies  $2.00 } 
twelve  copier  $3.00. 

Bound  Volumes. — Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  thenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifty 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
snbscsibers  shall,  if  they  wi«h  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  D  Lonn,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wilcox,  who  is  constantly  traveling  in  the  west  has  consented 
to  act  as  general  agent  for  us,  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  local  agents  and  to 
transact  any  other  business  in  the  Journal. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for 
the  year  1847,  has  just  been  printed.  This,  together  with  the  Ap- 
pendix, forms  a  document  of  more  than  fifty  pages.  The  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  occupies  twenty-four  pages,  the  topics  treated 
in  it  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Statistics  of  schools  as  reported  by  County  Auditors. 

2.  An  exhibit  of  the  School  Funds  of  the  State. 

3.  School  Laws,  their  defects  and  the  remedies  needed. 

4.  The  comparative  economy  and  advantages  of  common  schools* 
6.  The  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools. 

6.  The  means  by  which  these  schools  may  be  improved* 

7.  Teachers'  Institutes  attended  during  the  past  year. 

8.  Our  difficulties  and  our  duty. 

The  usual  tabular  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the 
several  counties,  and  the  moneys  apportioned  are  added,  and  the 
appendixes  contain  extracts  from  the  reports  of  County  Auditors 
and  some  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  of 
Zanesville,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  and  Dayton. 

From  the  tabular  statement  it  appears  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  have  presentad  any  thing  like  full  reports. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  as  reported  : 

**  Number  of  whole  districts,  6,824  ;  fractional  districts,  835. — 
Number  of  common  schools,  4660;  number  of  teachers — male,  2718,. 
female,  2498  ;  number  of  scholars  enrolled — nwiles  26,914 ;  females 
24,934;  number  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance — males, 
42,226i ;  females,  33,066} ;  amount  of  wages  paid  teachers  from, 
public  funds— males,  $129,186  71;  females,  t4S;961  42;  amount 
paid  teachers  from  other  sources  than  public  funds — males  $26,- 
676  68;  females,  $12,124  71;  number  of  months  common  schools 
have  been  taught — by  males,  18,746 J  ;  by  females,  7,767.  Num- 
ber of  school  houses  built  during  the  year,  169  ;  cost  of  school 
houses  built  and  repairs,  $35,364  1.7;  amount  of  building  fund 
raised  by  tax  this  year,  $30,269  77;  tax  from  county  duplicate,, 
$137,867  62  5;  interest  on  proceeds  of  Section  16,  $26,150  42  8; 
rent  of  Section  16,  $3,144  73  ;  Virginia  Military  school  fund,  $7,- 
958  81 ;  United  States  Military  school  dxnd,  $4,297  32.  1 ;  Con* 
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necticut  Western  Reserve  school  fund,  $4,191  35;  State  common 
school  fund,  953,331  71  5;  from  other  sources,  §455  55. 

This  abridgment  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  statistics,  which 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  tabular  statements  appended  to  this  re* 
port." 

The  sum,  derived  from  various  sources,  to  be  apportioned 
for  School  purposes,  to  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  for 
the  year  1848,  is  §289,985;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  School 
Funds  are  slowly  increasing,  this  sum  being  greater  by  i  1,825 
than  the  sum  apportioned  in  1847,  nearly  93000  more  than  was 
apportioned  in  1846,  and  more  than  98000  greater  than  the  appor- 
tionment for  1841. 

The  most  important  amendments  to  the  school  laws  proposed,  are 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
and  some  efficient  enactment  for  securing  full  returns  from  all  the 
school  districts  in  the  State. 

The  economy  of  educating  children  in  common  schools,  and  the 
wisdom  of  making  ample  provision  for  the  proper  education  of  all 
the  youth  of  the  State  through  this  instrumentality,  are  clearly 
shown  by  facts  and  statistics. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  are  named, 

First.  The  want  of  suitaole  school  houses,  yards,  and  other  ac- 
commodations. 

Second.  The  neglect  of  parents  and  guardians  to  visit  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend. 

Third.  The  inadequate  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  the  neglect  of  school  officers  to  perform  their  duties. 

Fourth.  The  employment  of  incompetent  teachers. 

Fifth.  The  want  of  any  efficient  means  for  diffiising  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools  and  popular  education,  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  especially  among  those  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system.  ^ 

The  means  recommended  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  un- 
der the  existing  system  and  laws,  are,  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  appointment  of  men 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  whose  whole 
time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education, 
and  who  shall  be  respectably  paid  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

The  plan  of  assembling  the  teachers  of  our  schools  in  Teachers* 
Institutes,  receives  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  Report  contains  an  account  of  the  Institutes  attended  in  the 
State  during  the  past  year,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  last  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal. 

The  Report  contains  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation, and  some  portions  of  it  will  probably  be  published  entire  in 
the  Journal.  But  as  the  Legislature  have  ordered  an  edition  of  10,- 
000  copies  for  their  use,  and  any  person  who  may  wish,  can,  obtain 
an  entire  copy  of  it,  free  of  expense,  by  writing  to  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  reprint  the  whole  Report. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  CONVENTION, 

Owing  to  a  press  of  duties  at  home  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to 
attend  this  Convention,  the  call  for  which  was  published  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Journal.  From  the  following  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  Convention,  ,and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  there  formed,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  most  important 
movement  is  planned,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  it 
forward  with  zeal  and  energy. 

We  trust  that  Editors  of  papers  in  the  counties  to  which  the 
Circular  Letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  addressed,  will,  at 
an  early  day,  publish  the  letter,  and  urge  upon  the  friends  of 
education,  the  importance  of  availing  themselves  of  the  offer  of 
the  Committee ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  every  Editor  in  the 
Slate,  will,  at  least,  give  notice  of  the  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  publish  the  address  to  the  friends  of  education  commenc* 
ing  on  the  twenty-first  page  of  this  number. 

The  proceedings  are  of  such  importance  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  occupying  so  large 
a  portion  of  this  number  with  the  Report  which  is  copied,  with 
some  abridgment,  from  the  "  Free  School  Clarion," 


OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  issued  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Institutes  held  in  various  sections  of  the  State  during 
the  past  fall,  delegates  representing  eleven  counties,  assembled  at 
Akron  on  the  30th  of  December  last,  to  organize  a  State  Teachers^ 
Association,  and  adopted  the  following  Constitution. 

FSEAMBLE. 

As  a  means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  Teaching,  and  of  promo- 
ting the  interests  of  schools  in  Ohio,  we,  whose  names  are  affixed, 
associate  ourselves  together  under  the  following 

constitution: 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twen- 
ty one  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, and  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  seven  persons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Association.  In  case  of  vacancy  or  his  absence,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  to  perform  the 
same  duty. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  per- 
form the  usual  duties  devolving  upon  such  officer. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaty  to 
correspond  with  associations  of  a  similar  character,  to  correspond 
with  individuals,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
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He  shall  further  keep  a  full  copy  of  communications  from  and  to 
him,  in  a  book  provided  for  thai  purpose ;  keep  such  correspondence 
on  file,  and  report  his  correspondence  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep 
all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,*  and  pay  out  the  same  onl  f 
on  orders  from  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  He  shall 
keep  a  faithful  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended,  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  report  the  condition  of 
the  finances  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  or- 
ders and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into 
operation  such  other  measures  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of 
this  Association,  as  it  shall  deem  best.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
appoint  at  least  an  annual  meeting  each  year,  secure  speakers,  and 
arrange  business  to  come  before  the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a 
full  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  present  an  annual  report  of  the 
same  to  the  Association. 

Art.  8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  qs 
soon  after  election  as  practicable.  Four  members  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business,  and  aflerwards  may  meet 
on  its  own  adjournment  or  appointment. 

Art.  9.  All  funds  raised  for  the  Association  shall  be  by  voluntary 
contribution,  and  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  through  its  chairman. 

Art.  10.  Any  Teacher  or  active  friend  of  education,  male  or 
female,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  subscribing 
to  this  constitution,  each  male  member  paying  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Art.  11.  Delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, by  county  Associations,  whose  object  is  in  unison  with  ours, 
shall  be  considered  as  honorary  members. 

Art.  12.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  bal- 
lot at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  13.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  where 
notice  of  such  intended  alieratioa  shall  have  been  given  at  the  pre* 
ceding  regular  meeting. 

The  Constitution  having  been  circulated  for  signatures,  the  Asso- 
ciation proceeded  to  elect  officers  by  ballot.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  of  Franklin. 
Yice  Presidents^ 
P.  Dawley,  of  Stark.  C.  C.  Giles,  of  Warren. 

A.  A.  Smith,  of  Ashtabula.  Mr.  Williams,  o^  Clark. 

A.  Frsbss,  of  Cuyahoga.  Mr.  Blakesleb,  of  WilJianiA,     • 

R.  R.  Sloane,  of  Knox.  B.  Rousb,  of  Lucas. 
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E.  E.  Barney,  of  Montgomery.     J.  Hall,  of  Huron. 

L.  Tenney,  of  Washington.  H.  G.  Blake,  of  Medina. 

J.  B.  Howard,  of  Muskingum.      A.  Gilbert,  of  Columbiana. 

A.  D.  Lord,  of  Franklin.  Mr.  Bennet,  of  Miami. 

J.  R.  DoiG,  of  Wayne.  Wm.  Finley,  of  Ross. 

P.  S.  Symes,  of  Hamilton.  E.  S.  Stanton,  of  Jefferson. 

Recording  Secretary — T.  W.  Harvy,  of  Geauga. 

Corresponding  Secretary — M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Summit. 

TVcflWttrer— WiLUAM  Bowbn,  of  Stark. 
Executive  Committee, 
M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Lake. 
L.  Andrews,  of  Ashland.  J.  Hurty,  of  Richland. 

M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Summit.        F.  W,  Tappan,  of  Portage. 
J.  Nichols,  of  Lake.  H.  K.  Smith,  of  Summit. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address,  expressive  of 
the  views  of  the  convention,  submit  the  following; 

To  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education  in  Ohio. 

We  address  you  with  the  conviction  that  the  office  of  Taacher,  is 
second,  in  importance,  to  none  in  community.  Its  duties  and  its  in- 
fluences may  be  imperfectly  appreciated,  its  highest  excellence  may 
not  ot'ten  be  witnessed,  still,  its  nature  and  its  relations  remain  the 
same.  The  most  sacred  interests  of  individuals  are  confided  to 
its  keeping,  the  most  momentous  elements  of  society  are  intrusted 
to  its  guardianship.  Does  any  patriot  or  philanthropist  desire  to 
know  to  what  moral  independence  the  next  generation  of  men  may 
arise,  or  what  intelligence  shall  guide  the  highest  interests  of  the 
State,  when  he  shall  have  passed  from  the  scene  of  duty  and  action  ? 
Does  any  father  desire  to  know  what  influences  may  surround  his 
children  when  he  shall  be  sleeping  in  the  dust  ?  , 

Let  such  study  the  character  and  principles  of  the  present  Teach- 
ers of  the  land.  These  are  the  true  representative  men  of  the  next 
generation.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  now  so  little  regarded 
in  them,  are  to  be  transfused  into  those  under  their  care,  and  soon 
are  to  be  reproduced  in  the  nrien  and  women  who  may  succeed  them* 
Their  characters  are  to  be  wrought  into  the  children  of  the  state. 
Their  influences  are  to  penetrate  the  inmost  being  of  every  child, 
their  teachings  to  determine,  in  a  great  measure,  his  destiny. 

As  teachers,  therefore,  we  feel  that  our  profession  is  worthy  of 
our  highest  regards  ;  that  it  is  entitled  to  our  best  sympathies  and 
energies.  We  would  not  undervalue  other  professions  and  pursuits. 
We  honor  all  who  labor  in  any  useful  calling,  and  do  their  duty 
well.  But,  from  all  others,  we  turn  to  the  noble  profession  of  teach- 
ing with  a  pure  satisfaction  and  a  deep  and  abiding  reverence. — 
Here,  inspiriting  anticipations  stimulate  us  to  exertion.  Here,  the 
fair  pages  of  science  and  philosophy  open,  most  invitingly  before  us. 
At  variance  with  no  party  or  sect,  or  cast,  or  creed,  we  may  here, 
cherish  and  inculcate  the  sublimest  truths  of  morality  and  religion. 
Aloof  from  the  theatre  of  partisan  warfare,  we  may  nourish  those 
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▼irtues .  and  principles  by  which  honored  names  have  made  our 
country  illustrious. 

Wq  look,  then,  with  earnest  solicitude  upon  the  present  condition 
of  our  profession  and  upon  all  means  tending  to  its  elevation. — 
There  are  questions  which  teachers  themselves  must  consider  and 
decide.  To  be  eminently  useful,  they  must  understand  their  true 
position  ;  they  must  be  conscious  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
their  labors,  and  be  able  to  convince  others  that  they  are  identified 
with  the  substantial  interests  of  mankind. 

Further,  they  must,  by  their  disinterestedness,  faithfulness,  and 
devotion,  take  the  (question  out  of  the  hands  of  all  men,  what  rank 
their  profession  shall  hold  in  society.  How  shall  these  objects  be 
accomplished]  At  the  present  time  we  look  to  teachers'  associations 
(or  important  aid.  These  may  do  much  for  self- improvement,  and 
for  professional  success.  New  resolutions  are  formed,  new  ener- 
gies are  awakened,  and  new  confidence  felt  in  the  importance  of  our 
labors,  by  meeting  with  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits; 

Especially  are  they  useful  in  discussing  all  measures  connected 
with  the  interests  of  schools,  and  in  carrying  on  educational  reforms. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  there  are  important  principles  and  measures 
connected  with  the  Teachers'  profession,  and  the  cause  of  education, 
to  be  discussed.  Even  where  most  attention  has  been  given  to  those 
subjects,  much  is  unsettled,  much  remains  to  be  considered.  These 
can  best  be  considered  by  an  association  of  intelligent,  practical 
teachers.  Such  associations  at  present  exist  in  many  counties  of 
the  Slate,  and  their  utility  is  generally  felt.  But  an  association 
which  would  extend  its  operations  and  influence  over  the  state,  it  is 
believed  would  be  still  more  useful.  By  concentrating  the  efforts  and 
influence  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  we  might  hope  to  see  only  the 
best  measures  adopted,  and  those,  vigorously  prosecuted  and  sus- 
tained. Especially  is  such  an  organization  needed  at  the  present 
crisis.  We  believe  an  educational  reform  has  been  fairly  commen- 
ced in  our  state,  and  if  teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  vigi- 
lant, five  years  need  not  elapse,  before  the  character  of  the  common 
schools  in  Ohio  shall  be  essentially  changed  for  the  better. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  promoting  both  the  interests  of  the 
teachers'  profession,  and  the  cause  of  common  schools,  a  State 
Teachees'  Association  has  been  organized,  and  is  about  to  com- 
mence operations.  That  sut  h  an  association  will  meet  the  appro- 
val of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  that  they  will  unite  their 
efforts  with  ours  in  sustaining  it,  is  our  most  earnest  wish.  That  it 
may  accomplish  the  high  objects  for  which  it  is  formed,  we  most  sin- 
cerely hope.  That  it  w  11  have  a  salutary  and  speedy  influence 
upon  the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  state,  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  doubt.  We  are  conscious  that  great  labor  is  before  us. 
To  awaken,  or  change  public  sentiment,  in  a  great  degree,  is  no 
easy  task.  Yet  this  is  labor  which  teachers  must  perform.  To 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  wise  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  im- 
provement of  schools,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  to  be  undertaken.  It 
is  a  judicious  and  well  settled  maxim  with  legislators,  that  it  is  un- 
wise and  unsafe  to  enact  laws,  however  salutary,  in  advance  of  pub- 
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lie  opinion.  A  disastrous  reaction  is  almost  the  certain  consequence. 
However  enlightened  their  own  judgments  may  be  on  subjects  of 
the  first  importance,  the  best  statesmen  do  not  feel  authorized  to 
adopt  measures  which  are  not  demanded,  or  will  not  probably  be 
sanctioned  by  the  people. 

The  safest  and  most  enlightened  policy  then,  for  those  who  wish 
well  for  their  cause  is,  to  create  a  demand  for  such  legislative  pro- 
visions as  may  be  most  needed.  With  respect  to  schools,  this  labor 
is  appropriately  ou  rs  to  perform.  Great  it  may  be,  very  great;  still 
it  is  a  happy  and  gratifying  one, and  if  faithfully  accomplished,  must 
produce  the  most  important  and  lasting  results. 

We  propose,  therefore,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  examine  and 
discuss,  respectfully  and  courteously,  yet  vigilantly  and  independ- 
ently, all  measures  and  principles  of  interest  to  teachers  and  schools, 
&side  from  local  considerations  or  private  interests.  To  sustain  and 
defend  what  is  excellent  in  our  school  system  or  schools,  will  be  our 
highest  pleasure.  To  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  improve- 
ments where  they  are  needed,  will  be  our  next  duty.  This  it  seems 
to  us  is  the  safest  method  of  conducting  our  reform,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  save  all  wise  legislation  from  opposition  or  subversion 
by  prejudice,  and  from  the  influence  of  political  partisanship. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  invite  all  Teachers  and  friends  of 
Education  in  Ohio  toco-operate  with  us  in  this  movement.  By  our 
faithful  and  well  directed  efforts  and  labors,  and  by  our  united  influ- 
ence and  counsels,  we  promise  ourselves  the  high  satisfaction  of 
soon  beholding  our  beloved  state  taking  as  high  a  rank  in  all  the 
means  for  promoting  virtue  and  true  nobleness,  as  she  now  holds  in 
all  other  elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity. 

M.  F.  COWDERY, 
L.  ANDREWS, 
M.  D.  LEGGETT. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
To  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education  in  Ohio* 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  recently  organized  at 
Akron,  will  hold  a  meeting  early  in  June  next,  at  Dayton,  and  early 
in  September,  at  Columbus. 

All  Teachers  and  friends  of  Education  in  Ohio  are  invited  to  at- 
tend these  first  meetings  of  the  Association. 

County  Teachers'  Associations,  and  all  Educational  Societies  are 
requested  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  Association  at  Dayton. 
Measures  of  great  importance  to  the  Teachers'  profession,  and  to  the 
Schools  of  Ohio,  will  be  brought  before  the  Association  for  discus- 
sion. 

Subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  Schools  have  been  as- 
signed to  Teachers  and  other  gentlemen  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  for  report. 

Addresses  will  be  secured  from  gentlemen  interested  tn  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  of  the  stale.  The  day  of  the  meeting  will  soon 
be  fixed,  due  notice  given,  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  announced. 
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The  persons  below  named,  are  appointed  to  prepare  reports  to  be 
read  be/ore  the  association  on  the  following  subjects : 

Teachers^  Profession^ — J.  Nichols,  Lake  County ;  A.  A.  Smith, 
Ashtabula  co ;  P.  Dawley,  Stark  co. 

Sohool  System  of  Ohio, — M.  D.  Leggett,  Summit  co ;  J.  Hurty, 
Eichland  co ;  S.  Clapp.  Geauga  co. 

School  Houses  arid  School  Apparatus, ^-U.  K.  Smith,  Summit  co ; 
S.  Miller,  Stark  co;  J.  H  Grouse,  Ashland  co. 

Moral  InslruclUm. — J.  K.  Doig,  Wayne  co ;  D.  Branch,  Geauga 
CO ;  A.  Stacey.  Lake  co. 

Physical  Education, — ^J.  M.  Howe,  Muskingum  co  ;  P.  Dawley, 
Stark  CO ;  J.  Walker.  Ashland  co. 

Mental  Discipline. — ^R.  R.  Sloan,  Knox  co;  M.  Montgomery, 
Ashland  co ;  J.  Ingram,  Ashland  co. 

Reading  and  Elocution, — T.  W.  Harvey,  Geauga  co  ;  A.  W.  Na- 
son,  Erie  co ;  J.  Ogden,  Ashland  co. 

Best  Method  of  'Caching  English  Grammar  and  Elementary  Sounds* 
— A.  D.  Lord,  Franklin  co;  A.  Freese,  Cuyahoga  co;  J.  P.  Finley, 
Ashland  co. 

Beat  Method  of  Teachifig  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written, — A. 
Freese,  Cuyahoga  co ;  A.  Holbrook,  Cuyahoga  co  ;  B.  W.  Lewis, 
Richland  co. 

Best  Method  of  Teaching  Geography,  and  Drawing  Maps, — W.  G. 
Darley,  Trumbull  co;  H.  Speucer,  Geauga  co;  F.  Bailey,  Ashta- 
bula CO. 

Linear  Drawing, — J.  B.  Howard,  Muskingum  co;  L.  P.  Marsh, 
Delaware  co;  E.  M.  Parrit,  Wayne  co» 

Penmanship. — J.  Boothe,  Ashland  co  ;  J.  C.  Taylor,  Wayne  co ; 
Wm.  Mitchell,  Holmes  co. 

Vocal  Music  in  Schools, — Miss  Betsey  M.  Cowles,  Ashtabula  co ; 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Stevens,  Montgomery  co ;  Miss  J.  M.  Becket,  Ashland 
county. 

Female  Teachers;  their  Qualifications  and  Compensation, — Miss 
C.  E.  Beecher,  Hamilton  co ;  Miss  R.  B.  Tenney,  Lake  co ;  MissS. 
E.  Woodruff,  Richland  co. 

Civil  Polity  in  Common  Schools, — J.  Rankin,  Ashland  co;  C.  D. 
Wilber,  Geauga  co  ;  N.  Sackett,  Holmes  co. 

Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. — A.  D.  Lord.  Franklin  co ;  J.  M. 
Hathaway,  Geauga  co;  E.  W.  Bailey,  Ashtabula  co. 

Mental  Philosophy. — L.  W.  Hall,  Portage  co ;  H.  Benton,  Geau- 
ga co ;  N.  A.  Gray,  Muskingum  co. 

Union  Schools, — Hon.  E.  Lane,  Erie  co ;  H.  Childs,  Cuyahoga 
CO  ;  J.  Hall,  Huron  co. 

Phonography  and  Phonotopy, — Amos  Gilbert.  Columbiana  co ;  J. 
H.  Seymour,  Columbiana  co ;  A.  McGreggor,  Stark  co. 

•  Teachers  Institutes, — Wm.   H.  Nye,  Ashtabula  co;  J.  Cowles, 
Lake  co;  C.  C.  Giles,  Warren  co. 

School  Government, — H.  Benton,  Geauga  co ;  0.  L.  Castle,  Mus- 
kingum CO ;  N.  Boles,  Stark  co. 
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Normal  Schools. — A.  A.  Smith,  Ashtabula  co ;  Wm.  McClintock, 
Geauga  co  ;  Wm.  G.  Clark,  Medina  co. 

History  of  Ediicalion  in  Ohio, — W.  Bowen, Stark  co;  L.  Tenncy, 
Washington  co ;  E.  E.  Barney,  Montgomery  co. 

Pntssian  ScJiool  System. — S.  H.  Bushnell,  Trumbull  60;  J.  W. 
Davidson,  Muskingum  co ;  J.  L.  McGaw,  Stark  co. 

School  Libraries, — A.  H.  Bailey,  Ashtabula  co ;  L.  S.  Hubbard, 
Portage  co  ;  Foster,  Medina  co. 

Teachers^  Libraries, — Z,  C.  Graves,  Ashtabula  co;  M.  D.  L.  Niece, 
Geauga  co. 

Principles  of  Teaching, — E.  E.  Barney,  Montgomery  co ;  C.  Da- 
venport, Hamilton  co. 

Text  Books  on  Arithmetic, — M.  D.  Leggett,  Summit  co ;  B.  Rogers, 
Portage  co. 

Text  Books  on  Grammar, — A.  D.  Lord,  Franklin  co  ;  J.  McCor- 
mick,  Ashland  co  ;  C.  F.  McWilliams,  Clark  co. 

Text  Books  on  Geography, — J.  Nichols,  Lake  co ;  A.  H.  Bailey, 
Ashtabula  co. 

On  School  Examinations ;  their  Importance,  and  the  Best  Method  of 
Conducting  them. — A.  E.  Stevens,  Montgomery  co ;  Z.  M.  Chandler, 
Muskingum  county. 

ft  is  expected  that  the  chairman  of  the  above  committees,  residing 
in  the  interior,  south  and  west  parts  of  the  State,  will  be  prepared 
to  present  their  reports  at  the  meeting  at  Dayton.  If  they  cannot 
attend  in  person,  the  reports  may  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary.  Reports 
not  presented  at  Dayton,  may  be  prepared  for  the  meeting  at  Co- 
lumbus. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  subjects  as- 
signed, should  be  considered  in  relation  to  their  bearing  and  influ- 
ence on  Common  Schools,  and,  when  read  and  approved  by  the  As- 
sociation, that  they  should  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  published  in  a  volume,  or  in  any  other  way,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committees  on  Text  Books  are  requested  to  moke  full  reports 
on  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  The  members  of  the  Association 
desire  that  the  reports  should  be  made  upon  the  following  plan  :— 
Let  the  Committees  secure  all  the  Text  Books  in  their  power  on 
the  subjects  assigned  to  them,  and  compare  the  works,  article  with 
article,  subject  with  subject,  and  state  explicitly  in  their  reports  in 
what  respect  each  work  is  meritorious,  and  each  deficient. 

Publishers  of  Books,  Book  Sellers,  and  Book  Agents,  are  request- 
ed to  furnish  the  Chairmen  of  these  Committees  with  copies  of  their 
works.  From  our  knowledf^e  of  the  abilities  of  these  chairmen,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pledge  a  thorough  and  impartial  review  of  wo^ks 
placed  in  their  hands.  Other  text  books  will  be  examined  as  soon 
as  our  further  acquaintance  with  the  Teachers  of  the  State  will 
justify  us  in  selecting  the  committees. 

Further  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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Associatioa  will  bd  aQnounced  ia  tho  Educational  papers  of  the 
State. 

Teachers  connected  with  Associations  and  public  schools  who  are 
willing  to  co-operate  with  us,  are  requested  to  forward  a  catalogue 
of  their  Institutions,  or  their  post  office  address,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Kirtland,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  as  soon  as 
may  be  consistent. 

M.  F.  COWDERY,  Ch'n.  Ex.  Com. 

Akron,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1848. 

The  following  Circular  Letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
designed  especially  for  circulation  in  the  counties  named  below. 
Editors  of  papers  in  these  counties  are  requested  to  publish  it,  and 
call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  its  objects.  Clergymen,  and 
all  friends  of  education  in  these  counties,  are  earnestly  solicited  to 
co-operate  in  the  plans  proposed. 

(CIRCULAR  LETTER.) 
To  Teachers  and  School  Examiners  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Counties  of  Ohio. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
recently  organized  at  Akron,  has  made  arrangements  to  hold  Teach' 
ers*  Institutes  in  forty  counties  of  the  State,  between  the  first  day  of 
March  and  the  first  day  of  June  nexl.  The  services  of  gentlemen 
who  have  experience  in  this  class  of  scliools,  have  been  secured  to 
visit  the  counties  named  below,  and  hold  an  Institute  for  one  week 
in  each,  should  Teachers  and  others  co-opexate  with  us  in  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  following  are  the  counties  designated  by  the  committee  and 
the  time  fixed  for  commencing  the  session  in  each. 

Mahoning, March     6     Wayne, March    6 

Columbiana, "        13     Holmes, "      13 

Carroll, "        20     Tuscarawas, "      20 

Jefferson, «        27     Coshocton _,      "      27 

Harrison, . April      3     Guernsey, April    3 

Belmont, "        10     Muskingum, ,      "      10 

Monroe "        17     Morgan "      17 

Washington, "        24     Perry, "      24 

Athens, May      1     Hocking May     1 

Meigs, "  8     Jackson «*        8 

Gallia, «        16    Pike, "      15 

Lawrence, "        22     Scioto "      22 

Ashland, March     6     Fayette "      17 

Richland, »_ "         13    Clinton, _,      "      24 

Knox, "        20     Ross, May     1 

Licking «*        27     Highland, •*        8 

Fairfield, April     3     Brown,.. "      15 

Pickaway "         10    Clermont, "      22 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  maka  fnrther 
arrangements  for  holding  Institutes  in  other  counties  of  the  State  as 
soon  as  practicable. 
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The  object  of  Teachers'  Institutes  is  to  present  to  Teachers  a 
brief  course  of  instruction  in  all  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
Common  Schools,  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  illustrating  princi- 
ples, imparting  instruction,  governing  and  classing  schools,  and,  if 
possible,  to  convince  both  Teachers  and  citizens  of  the  immeasura- 
ble importance  of  furnishing  the  best  possible  education  to  all  thb 
children  of  the  State. 

The  utility  of  such  schools  has  been  fully  tested  in  our  own  and 
other  States,  and,  in  view  of  their  importance,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
county  in  Ohio  may  soon  have  a  session  of  at  least  a  week  for  such 
a  School. 

The  condition  upon  which  the  committee  can  secure  Instructors 
to  hold  Institutes  in  the  above  named  counties,  is,  that  thirty  dollars 
shall  be  raised  to  pay  for  the  services  of  two  instructors  for  a  week. 
When  a  class  can  be  formed,  numbering  fifty  and  upwards,  the  ex* 
pense  would  be  but  a  trifle  for  each  ;  so  little  that  it  is  believed  that 
no  county  will  hesitate  on  account  of  the  expense.  It  is  very  desi- 
rable that  each  county  should  furnish  at  least  one  or  two  of  its  most 
competent  teachers  to  attend  regularly  through  the  week,  and  give 
instruction  in  some  department  of  science.  Public  spirited  teachers 
are  usually  ready  to  attend  institutes  in  their  own  county  in  this 
way,  without  charge  for  their  services.  Incidental  expenses  for 
fuel  or  lights,  must  be  paid  by  the  class.  It  is  important  that  the 
subject  should  be  taken  into  immediate  consideration,  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  informed  whether  the  pro* 
posals  made  are  accepted.  Any  further  information  that  may  be 
desired  with  respect  to  these  schools,  or  the  method  of  conducting 
them,  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  any  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee, 

It  is  suggested,  that  counties,  feeling  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
should  instruct  their  representative  in  the  Legislature  to  have  their 
county  included  among  those  allowed  to  make  appropriations  from 
the  public  fund  to  pay  the  expense  of  holding  a  Teachers*  Institute 
annually. 

M.  F.  COWDERY,  Ch'n.  Ex.  Com. 

All  communications  to  the  Chairman  are  to  be  addressed  to  Kirt- 
land,  Lake  county,  Ohio. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY, 

In  compliance  with  a  call  issued  by  several  gentlemen  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  this  county,  a  number  of  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion assembled  at  Reynoldsburg,  on  the  30th  of  December  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  County  Educational  Society,  Two  ad- 
dresses were  delivered,  sundry  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopt- 
ed, and  a  County  Society  was  formed,  which  is  to  hold  its  first  an- 
nual meeting  in  Columbus  on  the  6th  of  February,  inst. 
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The  School  Room. — In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises  and  reci- 
tations,  every  Teacher  should  aim  to  communicate,  orally,  to  his 
school,  some  valuable  information  every  day,  and  if  possible,  in 
connexion  with  every  recitation.  This  may  consist  of  facts  in  his* 
tory  or  biography,  or  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  science,  and 
their  applications  to  the  arts,  or  of  items  of  general  intelligence. 
These  he  should  endeavor  to  communicate  in  an  easy,  agreeable 
and  entertaining  manner.  To  furnish  himself  with  these  items  of 
information,  every  Teacher  should  take  and  read  at  least  one  paper 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
on  our  list  of  subscribers  the  name  of  every  Tescher  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  probably  known  to  our  readers  that  they  can  obtain  both 
the  "  School  Friend  "  and  the  "  Western  School  Journal,"  without 
expense,  except  for  postage,  by  sending  their  names  and  address  to 
the  publishers  at  Cincinnati. 

Death  of  Mr.  Page. — Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number, 
we  have  learned  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  David  P. 
Page,  A.  M.,  the  excellent  Principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  A.  M.,  late  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in 
the  same  Institution,  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Educational  Papees  and  Documents. — Several  new  papers  and  a 
number  of  valuable  documents  have  come  to  hand,  which  we  shall 
take  pleasure  in  noticing  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Peospects  of  the  Jouenal. —  We  are  under  many  obligations  to 
our  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  their  prompt  and  en- 
ergetic action  in  our  behalf.  The  prospects  of  the  Journal  have 
never  been  so  favorable  as  at  the  present  time.  Still  a  large  addi- 
tion to  our  subscription  list  is  needed.  We  hope  our  friends  will 
not  in  the  least  relax  their  efforts. 


Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary. — This  edition  embraces  all  the  important 
matter  of  the  other  editions,  with  very  grreat  additions  and  improvements,  and 
is  issued  in  a  single  beautiful  volume,  crown  quarto,  of  1451  padres,  and  is  offered 
we  understand,  at  six  dollars.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  smgu- 
larly  neat,  and  even  beautiful ;  and  it  is  without  example,  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican book-making,  that  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  and  designed  for  extensive 
circulation  among  people  of  all  classes,  should  be  issued  in  a  form  so  attractive. 

it  is  rarely  we  are  permitted  to  notice  a  work  ot  such  interest  and  importance, 
as  this.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  the  English  language;  and 
if  tested  by  the  essentials  of  perfection^  it  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  name. 

One  thin^  is  most  certain,  that  no  other  Dictionary  has  been  prepared  with 
an  aim  so  high  and  so  just;  and  by  labor  so  persevering  and  so  life-long. 

The  American  who  cherishes  the  honor  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  may 
with  good  reason  be  proud  of  this  dictionary,  and  regard  with  ardent  enthusi- 
asm  every  effort  to  give  it  additional  value,  and  a  more  extended  circulation. 
The  fact  that  sach  a  work  has  been  produced  in  this  country,  a  work  which 
can  be  sent  to  the  mother  country  as  a  Thesaurus  in  that  common  language 
which  unites  the  mother  and  the  daughter  land,  more  valuable  than  any  which 
England  has  produced  with  all  her  leisure,  her  libraries,  and  her  means  of  re- 
iearch,  is  fitted  to  give  as  a  just  pride  in  the  past,  and  an  ardent  hope  for  the 
future. — Tke  Literary  World4 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  (kC. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  containing 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  firat  edition  in  two  volumea  quarto  ;  the  entire 
corrections  and  improvements  of  the  second  edition  in  two  volumes,  royal 
octavo;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  DissertatioD  on  the  Origin, 
History,  and  Connexion  of  the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  languages  are  formed.  By  Noah 
WxBSTER,  LL.  D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Prof, 
jn  Yale  College.    Springfield,  Mass.,  G.  and  C.  Merriam.     1648. 

Practical  Physiology;  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families.  By  Edward 
Jarvis,  M.  D.     Philadelphia:     Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.     1847. 

A  Practical  Grammar  oe  thx  Ekgiish  Lanquagx  ;  in  which  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Sentences  are  classified  according  to  their  oflSces  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.  By  S.  W. 
Clare,  A.  M.,  New  York  :  A  S.  Barnes  &.  Co.     1847. 

Leatitt's  Reading  Sf.rirs.  I.  Primer.  II.  Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons  in 
Reading.  III.  Leavitt's  Reading  Lessons.  IV.  Leavitt's  Lessons  in  Read, 
ing  and  Speaking.     By  Joshua  L^avitt.  Bostoo  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1847. 

A  Grammar  op  the  Evolish  Language;  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  Ame- 
rica. By  Joseph  A.  Chandler.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  Sl  Co. 
1847. 


PICKERING'S  COHPBEflESSIVE  LEUCUN  OF  TflE  GREEK  LAKGDiGE. 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Johv 
Pickering,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces; Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Athens,  d&c,  &c.,  1  vol.  8vo,  1468  pages.  Price 
$3  75. 

In  a  notice  of  this  work  by  Prof  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  he  says — 
••This  LeEicon  in  its  present  form  is  in  every  respect  an  excellent  one.  It 
does  great  honor  to  the  ability,  unwearied  industry,  and  vast  attainments  of 
its  author.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  range  of  Greek  works  studied  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States;  and  American  editions  of  the 
classics  have  been  specially  referred  to.*' 

From  the  North  American  Review — *»This  work,  we  believe,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  Greek  Lexicon  in  the  English  language  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges." 

Professor  Robinson  of  New  York,  says — "  There  can  be  little  hafeard  in 
pronouncing  the  Lexicon  of  Mr.  Pickering  to  be  the  best  extant  for  the  use 
of  Collegei  and  Schools  in  the  United  States ;  for  which,  indeed,  it  has  been 
•specially  prepared.  Within  the  last  few  days  one  of  the  best  Greek  editors 
and  critical  scholars  in  the  country,  himself  a  practical  teacher,  has  expressed 
to  us  his  opinion  that  a  yoong  man  at  school  or  in  a  college,  who  uses  Pick- 
ering's Lexicon,  will  usually  get  his  Greek  lessons  with  greater  ease  and  ac- 
curacy, and  in  far  less  time,  than  by  the  aid  of  any  other  Greek  Lexicon." 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Bullion,  Professor  of  Greek  in  tho  Albany  Academy,  au- 
thor of  a  Greek  Grammar,  Ac. — •'  In  respect  of  fulness,  it  (Mr.  Pickering's 
Lexicon,)  contains  all  the  infbrination  that  the  advanced  student  will  ordina- 
rily need ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  insertion  of  the  oblique  cases  of  ir- 
regular nouns,  and  the  parts  of  iiregular  verbs  in  alphabetical  order,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  usual,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  oi  the  young- 
er student.  The  work  should  command,  and  probably  will  have,  an  extensive 
circulation." 

Published  by  WILKINS,  CARTER  &  CO.,  No.  16  Water  street,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  I.  N.  WHITING  &  HUNTINGTON,  and  J.  R.  SCROGGS, 
Columbus;  W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  and  BRADLEY  &  ANTHONY,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
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NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

BY  E.  G.  PARKER,  A.  M., 

Author  of 

EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION,  AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION,  &c.  &o. 

PARKER'S    FIRST  LESSONS 

IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Designed  for  Young  Beginners,  illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams 
and  Engravings, 

Thk  above  work  will  be  ready  the  Ist  of  March,  and  ia  commended  to  the 
eiamination  of  Teachers  and  friend's  of  education  generally. 


PARKER'S  SCHOOL  OOlBPENDnin 

OF  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Emhraeing  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics^  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics^ 

Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Pyronomics,  Optics  Electricity,    Galtamsm^ 

Magnetism,  Electro  Magnetism,  and  Astronomy,  with  a  full 

Description  of  the  StetAn^  and  Locomotive  Engines, 

This  work  will  be  published  the  20th  of  February,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
a  full  and  complete  treatise  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S  NEW  GRAMMAR. 

A  PRACTICAL  GRAMVIAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
IN  WHICH  WORDS,  PHRASES  and  SENTENCES 

Aie  classified  according  to  their  ofllces,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  DIAGRAMS, 

BY  S.  W-  CLARK,  A.  M. 

This  work  is  just  published,  and  fs  recommended  to  the  examination  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  Science. 

The  above  works  are  published  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  51  John  Street,  ^ev>  York : 
DERBY  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  Cincinnati; 
J.  H.  RILEY  dt  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Publishers  of  Willard^s  Historixs  and  Da  vies  Cocrsx  of  Matbxm  atics. 
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NEW  AND  YALVA6LE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBMSHBO  BT 

TaeceMAS,  eetrPEB.Taac'WAiTE  &  ee. 

PHlLAUJUIiPHIA. 

SWAN'S  SERIES  6F  READING  BOOKS, 

Primary  School  Reader ,  Part  L     Primary  School  Reader,  Part  ILL 
Primary  School  Reader ,  Part  IT,  Grammar  School  Reader, 
District  School  Reader. 

Primary  School  Reader  Part  I— ia  intended  for  beginneri.  It  conUim 
a  lesson  upon  each  of  the  Elementary  Sounds  in  the  language,  Exercises  in 
i7llabication,  and  a  few  simple  interesting  stories  for  children  ;  and  is  design- 
ed to  aid  the  teacher  in  laying  the  foundation  for  an  accurate  and  distinct 
articulation. 

The  Primary  School  Readers,  Parts  li  and  III,  and  the  Grammar 
School  Reader,  contain  exercises  in  Articulation,  Inflections,  &c.,  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons.  The  alility  of  this  arrangemsnt  will 
be  obvious  to  every  experienced  teacher,  as  it  will  tend  to  secure  daily  atten- 
tion to  these  ifkiportant  subjecta. 

The  District  School  Reader  is  designed  for  the  highest  classes  in  public 
and  private  schools.  It  contains  exercises  in  Articulation,  Pauses,  Inflections 
of  the  voice,  &c.,  with  such  rules  and  suggestions  as  are  deemed  useful  to 
the  learner.  It  also  contains  a  complete  Glossary  of  the  classical  allusions 
which  occur  in  the  Reading  Lessons. 

This  series  of  books  was  compiled  by  Mr.  William  D.  Swan,  Principal  of  the 
Maybe w  Grammar  School,  Boston,  and  the  books  are  used  in  the  principal 
schools  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Salem,  &c.,  and  they  have  been  very  ezlen- 
sively  introduced  into  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

CHANDLER'S  COMMON~SCHOOL  GRAMMAR. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Schools 
of  America;  by  Joseph  R  Chandler,  Editor  of  the  United 
Slates  Gazette,  12nu».  fp.  208 :  price  38  cts. 
This  work,  published  but  a  few  months  since,  has  already  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  Union,  and  is  rap- 
idly winning  its  way  to  popular  favor.     Want  of  space  prevents  the  insertion 
of  all  the  recommendations  received.     One  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention 
to  the  work,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  candid  examination. 

Ward  School  JYo.  19,  JVew  York. 
The  undersigned  having  examined  Chandler's  English  Grammar  with  a 
Tiew  to  ascertain  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  teaching,  take  great  pleasure 
in  reeommending  the  same  as  a  work  of  superior  merit. 

The  prominent  features  which  seem  to  recommend  the  book  strongly  to  the 
undersigned  are,  first,  the  system  of  commencing  the  study  with  the  business 
of  inductive  parsing ;  the  introduction  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  progres- 
sively ;  with  a  correct  reference  to  definitions,  together  with  the  uniform  sim- 
plieity  of  explanation. 

(t  is  the  only  text  book  on  this  subject  now  in  use  in  Ward  School  No.  19, 
containing  over  twelve  hundred  pupils. 

W.  D.  KiBB,  Principal  Male  Department  Ward  School  No.  19. 
J.  Q.  Dkmitt,  Assistant        do  do 

G.  W.  Petit,  do  do 

Harriet  N.  Goldlbt,  Principal  Female  do 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  I.  N.  WHITING  dk  HUNTINGTON, 
Columbus;  and  J.  F.  DESILVER,  Cincinnati,  Teachers  and  Committees 
will  be  furnished  with  copies  for  examination  on  application  to  Mr.  Desilver, 
112  Main  street,  Cincinnati. 
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(tT^To  all  Teachers  ani  School  Committees..^ 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition— from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  improved,  and 
printed  on  White  Paper. 

A  Critical  Fronouxcino  Dictioivary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Lakgcage,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  &nd  ihe  soand 
of  every  ayjlable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walker,  author  of  the  **  Elements  of 
Elocution,'*  *'  Rhyming  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.     Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  RlLEY  &  CO.,  Columhus,  0. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  tnis  new  edition. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 
The  nndersigned  respeclfully  give  noiice,  that  they  are  opening  a  new  and 
extensive  stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS,  BOR 
DERS,  &c.,  in  theroomabovetheentranceof  the  Neil -House.     All  of  which 
will  be  offered  on  good  terms.  JOSEPH  SULLIVANT, 

JOS.  H.  RILEY. 


Prospeetas  of  the  Ohio  School  Joiraal.— Vol.  III. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1648,  and  be  published  in  ColuiubuSf  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  will  contain  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  the  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  use- 
ful information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val- 
uable work  for  fbture  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

Terms.— Single  copies  fifty  cents ;  three  copies  ^1.00 ;  seven  copies  $2.00 ; 
twelve  copier  $3.00. 

Bound  Volumes. — Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifly 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  Toluoie,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  shonld  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wilcox,  who  is  constantly  traveling  in  the  west  has  consented 
to  act  as  general  agent  for  us,  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  local  agents  and  to 
transact  any  other  business  for  the  Journal. 
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Vol.  III.]  COLUMBUS,  MARCH,  1848.         [No.  3. 

THE  TEACHERS*  PROFESSION  IN  OHIO. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  watch  the  movements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  education,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
that,  whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  it,  the  business  of  teaching 
is  destined  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession  in  Ohio,  and  that  at  no 
very  distant  day. 

The  formation  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Educational  Societies 
in  so  many  counties,  the  practice  of  giving  instruction  to  those  pre* 
paring  to  teach,  in  so  large  a  number  of  academies  and  oiber  schools, 
the  recent  movements  made  by  the  School  Examiners  in  several 
counties,  the  introduction  of  Union  Schools  into  many  of  our  villa- 
^  and  more  densely  populated  districts,  the  better  organization  of 
rublic  Schools,  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  demand,  already 
existing,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  for  better  qualified  Teacher8« 
the  recent  extension  of  the  **  Act  to  encourage  Teachers  Institutes,** 
and  the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers*  Association,  (which,  if  rights 
]y  conducted,  may  do  more  than  any  other  agency,  hitherto  em* 
ployed,  for  the  elevation  of  the  employment  in  question,) — all  these 
furnish  unquestionable  proof  that  a  brighter  day  awaits  this  profee* 
sion  in  Ohio, 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
to  young  men,  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  character,  who  are 
anxious  to  do  good,  and  looking  forward  to  some  employment  la 
which  they  may  benefit  their  fellow  men,  while  they  secure  a  live- 
lihood for  themselves,  that  this  occupation,  even  now,  opens  a  wide 
field  for  usefulness,  and  gives  to  all  who  are  well  qualified  for  it, 
promise  of  employment,  at  respectable  wages.  Alreiuly  are  the 
people,  in  many  of  our  towns  and  villages,  paying  from  three  to 
five  hundred  dollars  or  more,  per  year,  to  competent  teachers*--- 
Though  these  salaries  may  seem  meagre,  hardly  adequate  to  the 
mnintainance  of  a  family,  and  not  sufiicienl  to  lure  those  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  still,  will  they 
not  compare  favorably  with  those  received  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  professional  men  in  our  State  ?  For  example,  how  many  of 
the  ministers  in  Ohio  receive  more  than  four,  or  five  hundred  do^ 
lars  per  year,  in  cash  ?  Probably  the  nominal  salary  of  but  a  small 
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proportion  of  the  whole  numher  is  more  than  four,  or  five  hundred, 
and,  doubtless,  the  number  of  those  whose  nett  receipts  are  less  than 
three  hundred,  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  receive  more  than 
four  hundred,  per  annum. 

True,  the  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  open  a  prospect  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  if  one  is  eminently  successful .  but  how 
many  of  our  practicing  physicians,  or  of  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  (and  practice  when  they  can  get  employment,) 
receive  an  annual  income  of  more  than  three,  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lars 1 

While,  then,  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  the  busiaessof 
teaching  equal  with  the  other  learned  professions,  both  in  respocta- 
Inlity  and  as  an  employment  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port, we  firmly  believe  that  any  young  man,  of  the  character  before 
named,  who  will  qualify  himself  for  teaching,  by  the  expenditure 
of  as  much  time  and  money  as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
degree  of  M.  D.,  may  safely  rely  upon  the  prospect  of  as  good  a 
livelihood  from  this  employment,  as  he  could  reasonably  expect 
from  any  one  ot  the  other  professions,  thronged  as  are  those  of  Law 
and  Medicine  at  the  present  time. 


MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOLS.— ESSAY  FOURTH. 

BY  REV.   R.    MORRIS. 

General  Advice. 

In  concluding  this  Series  with  an  Essay  of  General  Advice,  I  am 
aware  that  I  incur  the  charge  of  presumption.  The  thousands  who 
read  the  Ohio  School  Journal  may  well  ask — ;•  who  is  this  man  so 
filled  with  counsel  and  superfluous  wisdom?"  I  hesitated,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  Essay,  whether  1  should  add  anything  more 
or  not ;  and  was  only  induced  to  continue  the  subject  from  one  con- 
sideration. It  it  this,  and  to  it  I  bespeak  the  earnest  attention  of 
all  who  read  these  essays:  So  many  Northern  Teachers  have  vis- 
ited Mississippi  and  leA  it  dissatisfied,  and  left  us  dissatisfied  mth 
ikem,  that  I  should  be  very  loth  to  write  anything  to  induce  one 
tnore  to  come  'of  the  same  sort.' 

That  we  need  Teachers  here,  is  a  truth  that  is  forced  upon  us 
daily  and  in  glowing  colors;  but  then  we  have  a  choice  even  amidst 
our  necessities,  and  like  many  other  poor  people,  we  are  the  more 
particular  as  our  necessities  are  more  evident. 

We  need  Teachers  who  will  take  some  such  General  Advice  as 
this:  1.  Come  determined  to  Teach.  Not  to  speculate,  or  marry. 
Our  places  for  golden  roots  are  all  occupied,  and  our  heiresses  all 
engaged.  Not  to  farm  it  or  to  preach.  We  know  how  to  raise 
eotton  better  than  you  could,  and  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  preach- 
ers already. 

Not  to  talk  politics  or  lecture  on  Phrenology.  The  Science  of 
Government  is  wonderfully  easy  here  already,  and  Phrenology  if 
mot  very  popular. 
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2.  Come  determined  to  Teach*  Not  to  build  up  new  System^  of 
knock  down  old.  W  by  a  '  patient  perseverance  in  well*doing/  yop 
convince  us  that  your  plan  is  good,  we  will  accept  it;  but  let  us  firft 
see  the  fruits,  and  in  the  meantime  meddle  as  little  as  possible  wiih 
other  schools  or  school  plans*  Tliey  will  die  out  of  themselvea 
fast  enough  as  soon  as  better  ones  are  brought  in. 

3.  Come  delermined  to  Teach*  To  teach  as  a  profession  with  tl|8 
'patience  of  hope  and  the  labor  of  love  ;'  to  teach  in  your  school 
room  through  the  week,  by  your  example  upon  Saturday,  in  Sab- 
bath school  on  Sunday  ;  to  teach  by  precept,  showing  what  is  good 
in  its  fairest  forms,  and  what  is  evil  in  a  faithful  hideousness ;  to 
teach  by  example,  speaking  good  language  us  a  correct  grammarian 
should,  acting  with  all  propriety,  as  a  well  educated  gentleman 
shoMld,  claiming  all  respect  as. an  honest  Teacher  and  a  true-bom 
American  should,  and  exhibiting  a  steady  reliance  upon  the  will  of 
God  as  a  sensible  christian  should ;  to  teach  improved  methods,  by 
Apparatus,  by  Abacus,  by  Planetarium,  by  Lecture,  in  all  ways  and 
with  unwearied  industry  in  all,  by  Skeletons  and  Skeleton  MapA, 
by  Collections  and  Museums,  by  Newspapers  and  by  Pamphlets,  by 
reward  and  by  punishment;  to  teach  with  steady  improvement  to 
Yourselves,  so  that  while  teaching  others  you  will  be  continually 
becoming  better  able  to  teach  others.  It  is  several  years  since  I 
was  in  Ohio,  but  I  think  there  were  such  teachers  in  that  State,  and 
such  are  the  ones  we  want. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  half  a  quire  of  paper  T  could  make  my 
meaning  plainer  than  to  say  that  in  Mississippi  we  want  Teachers j 
not  Peddlers,  or  Doctors,  Lawyers  or  Shoemakers,  Lecturers  or 
Farmers,  but  simply  Teachers* 

In  my  short  article  published  last  summer  in  this  paper,  I  made 
a  suggestion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  that  Northern 
Teachers  must  just  leave  the  subject  where  they  find  it,  that  is,  just 
let  it  alone.  I  now  remark  that  if  those  who  may  settle  here  have  any 
'  expectation  of  being  useful  or  any  desire  for  it  they  had  better  not 
even  talk  about  slavery.  Southerners  are  willing  to  propose  its 
difficulties  among  themselves,  and  talk  about  the  great  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  thecountry  if  some  change  could  be  made,  but 
they  are  jealous,  exceeding,  perhaps  weakly  jealous,  of  those  whose 
opinions  are  formed  in  a  free  State,  and  they  will  not  patiently  hear 
the  question  discussed  by  such.  But  for  the  encouragement  ofthose 
who,  having  long  embodied  slavery  as  it  exists  here  with  the  kfea 
we  possess  of  the  slavery  of  the  Helots,  would  hesitate  at  exposing 
themSidves  to  its  evils,  I  gladly  add  that  you  will  be  here  a  consider- 
able time  before  you  will  see,  hear  or  feel  those  evils,  and  when 
Ihey  are  discovered  they  will  as  little  resemble  the  accounts  you 
may  have  read  as  the  first  accounts  of  a  political  electron  resemble 
the  truth.  There  is  really  less  to  remind  one  of  slavery  here  than 
upon  the  wharves  of  New  York  city. 

If  all  things  are  ready  with  you  except  a  clear  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, believe  one  who  has  had  as  good  opportunities  to  see  and  hear 
as  any,  and  come  along.  If  you  never  leave  us  until  the  evila  of 
slavery  shall  drive  you  otTy  we  may  safely  claim  your  bones* 
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Having  then  cleared  my  conscience  upon  this  subject,  I  take  my 
'leave,  with  many  thanks  to  the  Editor  for  another  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  to  the  Reader,  who  may  have  followed  me  even 
thus  far.  To  the  correspondents  whose  inquiries  I  have  labored  to 
answer  in  the  course  of  these  essays,  I  would  apologize  for  any  ap- 
pearance of  neglect  in  not  answering  their  letters  more  directly. 
Ill  health,  (that  best  excuse  of  all,  because  the  most  sincere,)  must 
be  my  apologist,  and  ask  for  that  indulgence  which  weakness  alone 
can  demand. 

Mount  Sylvan  Academy^  Mississippi. 


We  copy,  from  ihe  Ohio  Eagle,  the  followingsevere,  but  just  and 
truthful  remarks  on  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  our  towns 
and  villages.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  un  intelligent  and  faithful 
Teacher  of  long  experience  and  much  observation,  and  we  recom- 
mend them  especially  to  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  citizens 
in  all  those  villages  of  our  State  where  they  have  not  a  well  organi- 
zed system  of  common  or  public  schools. 

OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  character  of  a  people  may  be  inferred  with  infallible  certain- 
.  ty  from  their  educational  institutions.  In  savage  communities  such 
institutions  have  no  existence.  In  barbarous  and  half-civilized 
countries,  the  provisions  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
the  young,  are  partial  and  defective.  But  in  all  societies  meriting 
the  epithets  of  civilized  and  enlightened,  these  provisions  are  ample 
and  complete. 

Now,  if  a  stranger  should  witness  the  miserable  plight  of  our. 
achool-houses  as  to  the  arrangements  promotive  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience; the  incompetency  of  our  teachers;  the  wretched  organi- 
zation of  our  schools ;  the  want  of  libraries,  apparatus,  and  other 
facilities,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  assign  to  us  a  place  in  the 
aocinl  scale  considerably  nearer  to  zero  than  to  the  point  which 
marks  the  highest  possible  degree  of  human  improvement. 

As  the  term  best  implies  the  existence  of  good^  qualities,  and  as 
facts  hardly  justify  the  employment  of  an  expression  which  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  any  such  qualities  were  connected  with  any 
of  our  schools,  therefore,  instead  of  saying  our  best  schools,  I  will 
say  that  our  least  bad  schools  (begging  the  reader's  pardon  for  the 
bwi  English  of  the  phrase,)  are  found  in  the  country  districts.  In 
the  villages  and  towns  there  is  a  progressive  deterioration,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  till,  in  places  of  from  three  to 
nve  thousand  inhabitants,  the  schools  are  found  to  have  reached  a 
maximum  of  degradation,  so  that  human  ingenuity  could  not  possi- 
bly render  them  more  superlatively  contemptible.  Hence  our 
towns,  and  especially  the  larger  ones,  instead  of  being  centres  of 
illumination,  are  points  at  which  all  the  scattered  rays  of  the  intel- 
lectual darkness  which  pervades  the  surrounding  community  are 
concentrated  in  foci  of  the  intensest  blackness. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  find  in  one  of  these  towns  a  set  of  holes 
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called  school-houses,  that  would  not  afford  accommodations  su^ 
ciently  comfortable  and  decent  for  the  vilest  of  our  domestic  quad- 
rupeds. In  the  next  place,  you  find  teachers  who  were  employed 
because  they  were  the  cheapest  that  could  be  had  ;  who  are  proba- 
bly but  ill-qualified  as  to  scientific  attainments,  and  are  still  more  in- 
differently furnished  with  skill  in  the  art  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge, and  of  developing  and  disciplining  the  powers  of  the  youthful 
intellect.  And,  lastly,  you  will  find  rude  manners,  profanity^  vul- 
garity, and  obscenity  dominant  among  the  children. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  picture,  but  they  are  rare. 

If  you  should  question  the  civilization  of  a  people  who  tolerate 
such  a  state  of  things,  half  a  dozen  or  more  magnificent  churches, 
and  numerous  private  edifices  of  princely  sumptuousness  would  af- 
ford a  plausible  rebuttal  of  the  insinuation.  Now,  while  I  would  ' 
unyieldingly  contest  the  pretentions  of  such  a  community  to  inUi- 
ligence  and  refinement,  I  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  the  subtratum 
upon  which  their  ckristianify  rests.  For  if  religion  is  not  based  upoa  ; 
education,  it  will  degenerate  into  fanaticism,  superstition,  or  somi- 
athoistic  indifference. 

Those,  therefore,  who  erect  splendid  churches,  while  their  paltry 
school-houses  are  but  expressive  symbols  of  the  entire  frame  of  their 
paltry  educational  system,  areguilly  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  finish  and  embellish  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice  before  the  foun- 
dation has  been  laid.     For  if  every  second  house  were  a  church, 
and  every  second  man  a  preacher,  still,  if  you  do  not  educate  llie 
people,  you  cannot  make  good  christians  of  them.     In  the  midst  oT . 
an  enlightened  community  there  may  be  individual  instances  of  un^ 
educated  persotis  whose  virtues  are  not  unworthy  of  the  religion 
which  they  profess.     But  the  prevalence  of  genuine  Christianity  in  . 
a  country  where  the  mass  of  the  population  are  grossly  ignorant, 
is  an  anomaly  which  has  never  existed,  and  never  can  exist.     For  , 
even  if  the  theoretical  principles  of  such  a  people  were  orthodox, 
(admitting  it  to  be  possible  that  ignorance  is  capable  of  comprehend-  ^ 
ing  and  &nieria\mng principles  of  any  kind,)  still  the  spirit,  the  life, 
the  morals  of  true  religion  must  necessarily  be  wantmg. 

The  Babylonians  and  Persians  exhibited  in  their  temples,  their' 
palaces,  their  gardens,  their  equipage,  and  their  attire,  a  magnifi- 
cence which  more  modern  nations  have  never  succeded  in  rivallingr 
yet  they  had  no  institutions  that  were  worthy  of  being  designated 
by  the  name  of  schools.  The  consequence  was,  that,  with  all  their  ' 
magnificence,  the  enlightened  and  polished  Greeks  looked  down  * 
upon  them  with  infinite  contempt,  and  expressed  this  contempt  by 
invariably  applying  to  them  the  approbrious  appellation  of  barbari- 
ans. JOHN  WILLIAMS, 


The  following  valuable  table  of  statistics  is  copied  from  the  fiirtt 
Annual  Report  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  Rhode  Island.  | 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS, 

Among  thelopics  on  which  every  Teocher  should  give  instriictioit 
to  his  pupils,  the  history  of  our  own  State  should  occupy  a  place* 
Notwithstanding  the  multitudes  of  books  and  papers  by  which  chil- 
dren and  youth  nre  surrounded,  parents  and  teachers  who  have  at* 
tended  to  the  subject,  have  doubtless  been  surprised  at  the  small' 
amount  of  valuable,  general  information  possessed  by  our  youth  be* 
tween  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty  -one* 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  during  lost  summer 
to  examine  the  Public  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  it  appears  that  only 
Dineteeii  out  of  two  hundred  and  eight,  of  the  most  advanced  pupils 
could  tell  from  what  Territory  Ohio  was  formed,  or  when  ii  becamo 
a  State  !  And  of  the  same  number,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
three  couldgive  the  name  of  the  present  Governor  of  Ohio  I 

The  f«>llowing  summary  of  the  history  and  Constitution  of  Ohio 
is  from  the  American  Almanac  for  1848  : 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Mart- 
ctto,  in  1788;  in  1789,  the  country  was  put  under  a  territorial 
government,  and  called  the  '*  Western  Territory,"  which  name  wag 
afterwards  altered  to  the  *'  Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio;"  and 
in  1802$  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  State. 

GOVERNORS. 

1789  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  till  the  end  of  the  territorial 
government. 

Under  ike  Constitution. 


Duncan  McArthur, 
Robert  Lucas, 
Joseph  Vance, 
Wilson  Shannon, 
Thomas  Corwin, 
Wilson  Shannon, 
Ths.  W.  Barlley,w5c/.  Gov 
Mordccai  Bartley, 
William  Bebb, 


elected  1830 

do. 

1832 

do. 

1836 

do. 

1838 

do. 

184a 

do. 

1842 

t.Gov, 

1813 

elected  1844 

do. 

1846. 

Edward  Tiffin,  elecUd  1803 

Thomas  Kirker,  Act.  Gov.  1807 
Samuel  Hunting,  elected  1808 
Returu  J.  Meigs,  do.  1810 
OlhnicI  Looker,  Act.  Gov.  1814 
Thos.  W orih'ingUyn, eJecUd  1814 
Ethan  Allen  Bruwn,  do.  1818 
Allen  Trimble,  Act.  Gov.  1822 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  elected  1822 
Allea  Trimble,  do.     1826 

ABSTRACT    OF    THS    CONSTITUTION, 

Formed  at  Chillicothe,  in  1802. 
Every  white  male  inhabitant,  twenty-one  years  old,  resident  in 
the  State  one  year  next  before  the  election,  and  who  has  paid,  or  is 
chargod  with  a  State  or  county  tax,  may  vote.  Representatives 
shall  ba  twenty-five  years  old,  citizens  of  the  Slate  and  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  residents  of  th(»ir  county  for  one  year  next  before  the 
election,  and  have  paid  a  State  or  county  tax.  The/  shall  be  cbo 
sen  nnniially,  and  shall  be  not  more  than  thirty-six,  nor  tower  thaa. 
twenty-four,  until  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants,  twenty-ono 
years  old,  shall  be  22,000,'  and  thereafter  not  more  than  seventy- 
two,  nor  less  than  thirty-six.  Senators  (in  number  not  more  than 
one-half>  nor  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  Representatives) 
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shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  thirty  years  old,  residents  for 
two  years  of  their  district  on  county,  and  have  paid  a  State  or  coun- 
ty tax,  and  shall  be  chosen  biennially,  one-half  every  year.  The 
Governor  shall  be  thirty  years  old,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  twelve  years,  and  of  the  State  for  four  years  next  before  the 
election,  and  shall  be  chosen  biennially  by  a  plurality  of  votes  of 
the  people,  or,  in  case  of  an  even  vole,  by  tho  two  houses  on  joint 
ballot,  and  shall  receive  a  fixed  conripensation.  In  case  the  office 
of  Governor  be  vacant,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a{\er  him  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Suprenie 
Court  has  jurisdiction  at  common  law,  and  in  chancery,  both  origin- 
al and  appellate.  The  court  of  Common  Pleas,  beside  its  other 
powers,  acts  as  probate  and  orphans'  court.  The  judges  of  both 
courts  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  for  seven  years. — 
Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  elected  in  towns  for  three  years.  Sla- 
very is  prohibited.  No  State  or  county  tax  shall  be  laid  on  polls. 
Tho  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  term. — 
Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  think  fit  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  tho  electors,  at  the  next 
election  of  members,  to  vote  for  or  ogainst  a  convention  ;  and,  if 
a  majority  of  the  votes  be  in  favor  thereof,  it  shall  be  called  within 
three  months  af\er  the  next  session.  But  no  amendment  introducing 
slavery  shall  ever  be  made. 


FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 

"  I  hold  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  compel  parents  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  educating  their  children.  If  it  can  punish 
them  for  crime,  it  surely  should  have  the  power  of  preventing  them 
from  committing  it,  by  giving  them  the  habits  and  the  education  that 
are  the  surest  safeguards.  Hundreds  of  children  of  both  sexes,  are 
daily  kept  from  school  to  support  parents,  oflen  in  idleness  and 
drunkenness,  by  pilfering  about  our  wharves,  or  by  some  other  prof- 
itable form  of  vice,  and  are  regularly  educated  for  the  brothel  and 
the  dram  shop,  for  the  poor-house  and  the  jail.  Their  position  calls 
loudly  lor  public  and  individual  exertion,  and  I  recommend  that 
application  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  such  power  as  shall  ena- 
ble the  city  to  be  in  loco  parentis  to  such  children,  and  that  some 
asylum  bo  provided,  where  such  as  are  morally  too  weak  to  be  at 
large,  may  receive  the  peculiar  training  that  their  habits  and  asso- 
ciations may  make  necessary." 

This  is  a  great  matter,  and  may  startle  this  free  people,  but  the 
question  must  come  up  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sober  and  industri- 
ous portion  of  the  community  will  all  say,  the  sooner  the.  better, — 
Those  who  wish  to  see  this  subject  handled  as  it  never  was  before, 
must  read  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
Mchusetts  Board  of  Education. — Com.  School  Journal  Extra* 
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BxTBACT  FBOH  A  Sbrmon  bt  Rev.  E.  E.  Hall. — Education  is  the 
first  necessity  of  man,  aAer  the  covering  of  his  nakedness,  and  the 
satisHiction  of  his  hunger.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  it ;  it  is  a  chartered  ri^ht,  nnore 
sacred  than  the  right  to  liberty  or  life ;  it  is  founded  on  the  imnnor- 
tality  of  his  mind.  And  as  God  has  made  us  social  beings,  and  form* 
fd  us  for  society,  which  involves  mutual  obh'gations,  and  as  the 
mental  and  moral  education  of  man  demands  the  chiefest  care,  so 
no  member  of  the  community  can  rightfully  escape  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  If  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  are  closed  to  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  the  means,  to  help  him  to  see — that  his  poor  soul  may  not  al- 
ways dwell  in  darkness.  Give  not  land  or  gold  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  but  give  them  the  light  of  education,  and  they  will  bo 
richer  than  land  or  money  can  make  them.  To  promote  as  far  as 
possible  the  education  of  all,  is  alike  the  duty  of  all,  according  to 
their  mpans.  And  though  the  law  may  suffer  the  neglect  of  this 
duly,  yet  God  will  not  suffer  it  with  impunity — the  duty  is  higher 
than  all  human  law,  resting  in  the  everlasting  obligations  of  man  to 
his  Maker,  and  to  his  fellow-man. — Common  School  Manual. 


The  Teachers  of  the  Great  Stale  of  Ohio  have  lately  had  a  Con" 
vention,  and  organized  a  State  Association,  which  is  to  meet  at  Day* 
ton  in  June  next.  They  cut  out  business  like  earnest  workmen* 
but  they  forgot  to  oppose  the  Slate  System  of  Common  Schools,  and 
to  set  up  a  Journal  in  opposition  to  the  excellent  one  already  estab- 
lished at  Columbus  I  They  have  yet  to  learn  how  we  do  such  things 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  I  The  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed various  Sub-Committees  to  report  on  many  subjects  of  great 
interest,  and  provided  for  a  thorough  course  of  licctures ;  and.  if 
Dayton  were  as  near  to  ou  r  abode  as  the  great  cause  of  Free  Schools 
is  to  our  heart,  **  we  should  be  there  (next  June)  to  see  1 " — Mass. 
Common  School  Journal  Extra. 


Climate.— We  have  received  a  communication  making  enquiry 
in  regard  to  the  third  question  in  Geography,  published  on  page 
125,  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Journal,  and  since  copied  in  tho  **  School 
Friend"  for  February,  1848. 

The  question  is,  **Can  the  clrmate  of  a  country  be  determined 
from  its  latitude  1 "  This  question  the  writers  say  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  ask  an  explanation.  We  reply,  briefly,  that  clu 
mate^  as  the  term  is  used  in  physical  geography,  is  the  condition  of 
a  country  in  regard  to  the  temperature,  humidity  or  dryness,  and 
salubrity  of  its  atmosphere.  To  determine  the  temperature  of  any 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  it  is  subject,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  and  cold  through  the  several  seasons  and  months 
of  the  year. 
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It  is  very  commonly  supposed  by  pupils  if  not  by  teachers,  that 
its  latitude  is  the  principal  index  to  tlie  climate  of  a  country,  but 
aside  from  the  mere  distance  from  the  equator,  there  are  at  least 
nine  causes  which  modify  the  climate  of  any  country,  viz  :  1.  The 
action  of  the  sun's  rays.  2.  The  internal  temperature  of  tho 
earth.  3.  The  elevation  of  a  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  4* 
Its  aspect*  or  the  inclination  of  the  land  ;  as,  to  tho  north  or  south, 
castor  west.  6.  The  position  and  direction  of  its  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. 6.  The  location  of  seas  and  other  large  bodies  of  water. 
7.  The  nature  of  its  soil,  as  dry  or  moist,  sand  or  clay,  upland  or 
bottom  land,  &c.  8.  The  degree  of  cultivation,  the  proportion  of 
forest  and  cleared  land,  and  the  density  of  its  population.  9.  Tho 
prevailing  winds. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  this  subject 
must  consult  some  of  the  larger  works,  us  Woodb ridge's  <  niversal 
Geography,  Malte  Brun.  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  Geography. 

OHIO  LEGISLATURE. 

The  forty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  this  State  adjourned  on  the 
25th  ult.,  after  a  session  of  eighty-two  days;  having  passed  three 
hundred  and  ninety  acts,  and  one  hundred  Resolutions.  Of  the 
Acts,  about  seventy  are  general,  and  the  remainder,  local  laws.  Of 
the  gDueral  laws,  five  pertain  to  the  common  schools  and  the  school 
system  of  the  Stale;  and  of  the  local  laws,  some  fifty  pertain  to 
school  lands  and  schools  in  different  districts,  townships  and  cities. 

One  of  the  general  laws  secures  tho  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  providing  for  Teacher's  Institutes,  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools,  to  all  tho  counties  in  the  State;  another  ox- 
tends  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  schools  in  Ak- 
ron, (passed  February  1847,)  to  all  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns 
of  the  Slate.  The  act  to  secure  the  retu  rns  of  tho  statistics  of  com- 
mon schools  is  to  be  published  by  authority,  with  instructions  and 
distributed  to  all  school  officers  concerned.  The  other  school  laws 
which  are  of  general  interest,  will  hereaAer  be  noticed  or  published 
in  the  Journal. 

Two  new  couniies,  namely  Auglaize  and  Morrow,  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  session,  so  that  Ohio  has  now  cighty-five 
counties. 

EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

The  Common  School  Journal,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Hon. 
H.  Mann,  commenced  its  tenth  volume  on  the  1st  of  Jnn.  last.  It 
is  published  bi-monthly,  at  $1.00  per  year,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

The  Journal  of  Health  and  Practical  Educator,  edited  by  Wm. 
M.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  commenced  its  third  volume  with  tho  prei^^^nt 
year.  It  is  published  monthly  in  Boston,  by  Charles  Rice.  PncaJ 
$1,00  per  annum. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  edited  by  n  Committee,  and  pub* 
lished  under  the  sanction  of  the  **  Mass.  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion," is  published  bi-monthly  in  Boston  and  Salem,  at  $1  per  year* 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

The  following  renolutioni  were  adopted  by  this  ABSOciation  at  its  recent 
meeting  held  in  Akron  : 

Resolved^  Thnt  the  Rpcording  S^^cretary  be  requested  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  nimea  of  all  Teachers  in  the  State,  that  expect  tu  continue  in  the  basinesa 
of  teaching  for  three  years  and  upwards — and  that  oil  such  Teachers  are  re- 
quested  to  forward  their  nnmes  to  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose. 

Rtsfdvedy  That  all  Teachers  in  Ohio,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  Union 
Sckoolsjtind  who  wish  employment,  be  requested  to  furnif^h  their  names,  with 
such  references  as  they  may  have,  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary — and  that 
all  School  Committees  wishing  to  employ  such  Teachers  be  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  to  the  same  officer. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Legislature  so  to  amend  the  School  laws  of 
Ohio  as  to  require  each  school  district  to  raise  annu»ny,from  the  taxable  prop, 
erty  in  said  district,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  received  from  the  Stat« 
funds,  for  the  payment  of  competent  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  regular  meeting  be  held  at  Dayton,  Montgomery 
county,  at  such  a  time  in  June  next,  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  here- 
after  determine. 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO. 
Course  of  Lectares  to  Teachers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Statk  Teachirs*  AssociATioir, 
with  a  view  of  diffusing  as  widely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  benefits  of 
sound  elementary  education,  hnve  made  conditional  arrangements  to  have  a 
Course  of  Lectures  and  Instruction  given  to  Teachers  upon  the  following  sub. 
jects : 

i.  Moral  Instruction, — its  adaptation  to  our  nature, — its  necessity  in  the 
work  of  Education, — and  the  means  and  influences  to  be  used  by  the  Teach- 
er to  give  this  subject  its  due  prominence  in  his  labors. 

%  Tub  Engmsh  Lakguaok,— the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language, 
and  of  their  classification,  the  claifsification  and  modifications  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  analysis  of  sentences,  written  composition,  reading  and  elocution. 

3.  Arithmetic,  -mental  and  written.  A  full  demonstration  of  all  the  rules 
and  principles  of  Arithmetic  wilj  be  given,  together  with  their  application  to 
Geometry,  the  mechanical  powers,  &c. 

4.  Geography.  Physical  GfoartfpAy  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  maps  and 
diagrams  in  aseries  of  forty  lectures.  Civil  Geo^A/i//y,  including  the  general 
principles  in  this  department,  the  present  commercial  relations,  and  the  social, 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the  different  countries  of  the  globe,  will  be 
presented  in  a  series  of  thirty  five  lectures.  The  principles  in  Mathematical 
Geography  will  be  fully  illustrated  with  globes  and  other  apparatus,  in  a  series 
of  six  lectures. 

5.  Aherican  History.  The  Aboriginies  of  the  United  States,  their  dis- 
tribution, peculiarities,  and  present  subsisting  relations  with  our  government^ 
will  be  described, a  full  accountof  the  Early  Voyages  and  Discoveries  will  be 

given,  the  early  Colonization  of  the  country,  the  progress  of  Civil  Liberty,  of 
leligiouB  Liberty,  the  history  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  the  Educational 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  Commercial  history,  the  thrilling  events  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Heroic  Men  of  America,  the  Heroic  Women  of  America, 
the  Constitutional  history  of  the  United  Slates,  the  EvenU  of  18J2-I4,  the 
history  of  Texas  and  Mexico  to  1646,  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  twenty 
lectures. 

6.  Civil  Pot.itt.  The  different  forms  of  Government,  the  present  exist- 
ing governments  of  Europe,  ih«'  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  (he  form 
of  government  in  Ohio,  togeth.^r  with  an  explanation  of  Common  Law  terns 
and  principles  now  in  use,  will  be  presented  in  a  series  often  lectures. 

7.  GxoLoer.  The  elementary  substances  of  the  globe,  with  the  various  rock 
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formktinns,  and  some  general  yiewB  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  Stalea,  will 
be  preiented  in  five  lectarei. 

8.  Meivtal  Philosophy.  Its  importance  to  the  Teacher,  an  outline  of  the 
^reat  departments  of  the  science,  and  sach  facts  and  principles  as  are  of  most 
immediate  and  practical  importance  to  the  Teacher,  will  be  presented  in  five 
lectures. 

9.  Natdral  Philosophy.  A  series  of  lectures  upon  this  subjecti  illustra- 
ted by  apparatus,  will  be  given. 

10.  Physiology.    A  brief  outline  of  Human  Anatomy,  the  functions  of 
Respiration,  Circulation  and  Nutrition,  the  Nervous  system,  and  the  Practical 
Application  in  the  preservation  of  health ;  especially  in  the  school  room,  will  • 
be  presented  in  a  course  of  five  lectures. 

11.  Pbnmarship.  The  principlesofthisartwillbeezplained^and  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  't  in  Common  Schools,  presented. 

12.  Vocal  Music  will  be  daily  practiced  and  some  instruction  given  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  science. 

13.  A  course  of  instruction  in  Book  keeping  will  be  given. 

14.  Tbk  Prikcipl&s  of  Teaching  will  receive  constant  attention.  The 
order  and  manner  in  which  different  subjects  should  be  presented,  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  instruction  which  should  be  imparted  in  any  Common 
School,  will  be  considered. 

The  foregoing  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  between  the  1 1th  day  of  June 
and  the  16ih  day  of  August  next,  in  any  county  of  Ohio  deemed  eligible  by 
the  Committee,  that  will  make  the  best  propositions  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  furnishing  building,  apparatus,  board  and  accommodation  fur  300 
students — the  building  and  apparatus  to  be  placed  at  the  control  of  the  Instruc- 
tors and  Committee  during  the  course  of  lectures. 

Propositions  for  furnishing  the  largest  number  of  students  in  any  county, 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  the  course  will  be  j|3.50  for  each  pupil,  payable 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ezecutiue  Committee  during  the  first  week  of  the 
•ession. 

The  course  will  be  given  entirely  with  reference  to  its  usefulness  to  Teach- 
ers and  Schools,  although  all  who  desire  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches 
will  be  greatly  profited  by  the  course. 

Gentlemen,  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  charge  of  Union  Schools, 
and  ladies  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  English  branches  tho- 
roughly,  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  attend  during  the  session. 

A  further  announcement  of  the  plan  and  arrangement  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  decided  in  what  county  the  lectures  will  be  given. 

The  Executive  Committee  request  Editors  in  Ohio  to  insert  the  foregoing 
proposals,  and  call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  their  importance. 

It  is  further  particularly  requested  that  the  following  pled^f ,  with  the  proper 
blanks  fill'^d,  be  kept  standing  in  an  appropriate  column  until  the  first  of  April 
next,  together  with  the  names  and  amount  of  all  subscriptions  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  made  for  the  above  objects,  before  the  first  of  April  named. 

PLEDGE. 

The  citiiena  of county  will  place  at  the  control  of  the  Executive 

Committee  of  the  Ohio  Slate  Teachers*  Association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  course  of  Lectures  to  Teachers  (here  describe  the  building)  and  will  pledge 

number  of  students,  and  will  furnish  board  to  the  students  at per 

week,  and  will  pay  the  sum  of in  cash  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 

tuition  fees  of  students  who  may  attend,  or  to  be  otherwise  appropriated,  at 
the  direction  of  the  donor. 

Whenever  anything  is  subscribed  in  accordance  with  the  above  pledge,  the' 
friends  of  the  plan  are  requested  to  send  copies  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Kirtlaod,  Lake  county,  Ohio. 

M.  F.  COWDERY,  Ch*n.  Ex.  Com. 
Ohio' State  Teachers'  Astociatioa. 
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The  countjr  fiiAOiineri  of  Sammit  eoanty  will  pledg*  fiftj  itudentt,  for 
thr  purposf  of  securing  the  above  eourve  of  lectarei  at  Akron,  Summit  couDt/. 

The  citixeni  of  Akron  will  furnish  board  for  anj  number  of  students  at  two 
dollars  per  week. 

A  convenient  building  will  also  be  provided  and  placed  at  the  control  of  th« 
Executive  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  above  course  of  lectures 
at  Akron. 

Mron^  January  21,  1848. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &C. 


Ths  Psaltrt,  a  new  collection  of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Anthems.  By  Lowell  Mason  &,  Geo.  J.  Webb. 
Boston :  Wtlkins,  Carter  &  Co.     1847. 

HiOHKR  Arithmetic  ;  or  the  Science  and  Application  of  Numbers;  com- 
bining the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  mode  of  instruction.  By  James  B.  Thomp- 
son, A.  M.  New  York:  M.  H.  Newman  dk^  Co.  1848.  CincinnaU:  W.  H. 
Moore  &>  Co. 

Grbenk's  An  alts  in.—- a  Treatise  on  the  Structure  of  the  English  Las- 
guage  ;  or  the  Analysis  and  Classification  of  Sentences  and  their  component 
parts ;  with  Illustrations  and  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  'By 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowpeithwaite  St  Co. 
1848. 

Manual  or  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  for  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music,  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Lowell  Mason,  Bos- 
ton  :  Wilkins,  Carter  &.  Co,  1847. 

Johnston's  Turner's  Chxhistrt. — A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  on  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Designed  for  a  Text  Book  in  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries  of  Learning.  By  John  Johnston,  A.  M.  PhiladelphiR. 
Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co. 

The  Hemans  Youno  Ladies*  Reader,  for  Female  Schools ;  containing 
extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  selected  from  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
different  authors.  By  T.  S.  Prince,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Cincinnati:  W.  B. 
Smith  &  Co.,  1847. 

CT'Tlie  School  Chart  of  Elementary  J^oands..^ 

PREPARED  BY  ASA  D.  LORD,  M.  D. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Chnrt  was  published  in  1845,  some  months  before 
the  appearance  of  the  **  Normal  Chart,*'  and  *»  Town's  Chart  of  Elementary 
Sounds."  The  classifies  tion  nf  the  sounds  of  our  language  is  nearly  the  same 
aa  that  given  by  Dr.  A.  Comstock. 

The  Chart  is  twenty  by  twenty-eight  inches,  neatly  printed  on  good  paper 
Price,  with  cloth  back,  37)  cents ;  on  paper,  12^  cents.  In  the  latter  form  it 
may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  direction. 

Address A.  D.  LORD. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

SPRni  GFIELD,  1IIA8S8ACHU8ETT8. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  a  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work, 
unabridged,  with  extensive  Additions,  Tables  of  Geographical,  Classical,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  with  their  Pronunciation — in  1  toI.  Crown  Quarto. 

^  Webster's  American  Dictionary  mav  now  be  recommended  without  re- 
serve or  qualification,  as  the  best  ezUni,  —Pruiient  OHn^  of  tJu  fful^jfi^n 
-UniversUy,  Dec.  1947, 
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•*  We  venture  to  s&y  that  there  ib  no  Dictionary  in  the  En^liah  Langtia|re 
wl.ich  combinea  ao  many  advantages,  with  such  economy  of  price,  beauty  of 
execution,  compnctnegs  and  clearness,  as  this  (Quarto  edition  of  Websier  s. — JV. 
Y.  Observer,  December  4,  1847. 

•*  We  rejoice  that  the  public  award  is  strongly  ratifying  our  long-cherished 
conviction  that  Noah  Webster  was  decidedly  the  best  Lexicographer  who  has 
treated  of  the  English  Language.  *  »  *  Emphatically  the  Dictionary  of 
our  language."— JV.  Y.  Tribune,  Dee  7,  1847 

*•  It  seems  to  me,  in  most  respects,  to  come  as  near  the  conception  of  what 
the  perfect  lexicography  of  our  language  requires,  as  could  rsasonably  be  ex- 
pected."— Rev.  Dr.  Babcock,  late  President  of  fVaterziUe  College. 

"  As  fuU  and  faithful  a  re  presentation  of  the  English  Languag«>,both  written 
and  spoken,  as  can  be  brought  within  the  compaAS  of  a  single  volume  in  our  day« 

No  family  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Every  scholar  will  have  it  and  use  it. 
It  will  circulate  as  widely  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  '—'Professor 
Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,       ^ 

•*  The  highest  standard  of  authority,  with  the  learned  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.** — JC.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

M  in  its  admirable  definititms,  its  accurate  philology,  its  copiousness,  good 
sense,  and  completeness,  it  is  fast  receiving  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world 
that  It  has  no  equal  " — JV.  Y  Evangelist. 

*•  A  mine  of  philological  research  and  erudition. ''-^J^.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

" >Win  always  hold  the  highest  rank  in  this  country,  and  eventually, 

we  snspect,  every  where." — A".  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

«« There  is  no  Dictionary  but  this  of  Webster's  that  can  be  adopted  aa  a 
standard ." —  Boston  Courier. 

*«  This  is  the  complete  Webster — and  p^rhtipt  the  only  com^ete'^Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.'* — Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette. 

*»One  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  a  sonnd  American 
literature — tho  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  any  nation  can  boast  of 
Dr.  Webster  was  wonderfully  happy  in  the  use  of  language.  His  definitions 
are  models  of  condensation  and  purity.  In  regard  to  pronunciation,  we  feel 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  this  revision  places  fhat  subject  on  a  truer  ground  than 
any  other  work  of  the  kind.  The  system  of  pronouncing  conforms  to  tf  pure 
and  manly  taste,  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  language,  and  is  far  removed 
iVom  all  affectation  and  mere  fashion." — Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun. 

*«  The  nearest  approximation  to  a  complete  and  perfect  English  Lexicon 
that  has  ever  yet  appeared." — Boston  Christian  Reflector. 

"  No  other  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  has  claims  to  rival  this  stan. 
dard  work  of  Webster." — St.  Louis  New  Era. 

**  If  any  student  or  scholar,  or  any  one  who  has  aught  to  do  with  the  language 
more  than  to  grunt  or  gabble  in  it,  can  manage,  after  having  once  seen  this  Dic- 
tionary, to  live  without  it,  his  power  of  abstaining  from  the  necessaries  of  life, 
will  exceed  our  capabilities  of  comprehension  " — Pittsburgh  Christian  Adv. 

**  The  public  approbation,  with  a  singular  unanimity,  has  conceded  to  it  the 
praise  of  unrivaled  excellence  in  the  superiority  of  its  definitions.  *  *  *  It 
ought,  hereafter,  never  to  be  said,  because  it  can  no  longer  be  said  with  liuth, 
that  Webster's  yronuneiation,  as  exhibited  in  this  edition,  differs  from  that  of 
the  best  English  authorities.  •  •  •  The  American  who  cherishes  the  honor 
of  the  literature  of  his  country,  may  with  good  reason  be  proud  of  this  Diction- 
ary, and  regard  with  ardent  enthusiasm  every  effort  to  give  it  additional  value 
and  a  more  extended  circulation." — Literary  World. 

«•  But  our  purpose  is  not  now  to  review  a  work  so  well  known  as  Dr.  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  but  simply  to  recommend  the  present  edition  of  it,  with  its 
copious  additions  to  the  text  as  a  highly  valuable  publication.  Great  labor  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  all  the  alterations  and  srticles  that  have  been  add- 
ed, so  far  as  we  have  noticed  them,  are  great  improvements.  We  hope  that  it 
will  obtain  a  wide  and  profitable  circulation."— JVorM  American  Review. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MBRRIAM,  and  for  sale  by  I.  N.  WHITING  & 
CO.,  Columbus,  and  the  Booksellers  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Loais,  and 
throughout  the  country. 
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NEW  TEXT  BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

BT  R.  G.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Author  of  EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION, 
AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION,  ifcc.  &c. 

PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONsIn  NATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Designed  for  Young  Beginners^  illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams 

and  Engravings. 

Thk  above  work  will  be  ready  the  Ist  of  March,  and  in  commended  to  the 
examination  of  Teachera  and  frienda  of  education  generally. 

BARKER'S  SCHOOL  COMPENDfUM  OF  NATURAL  AND  EXFERI- 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Emhracing  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics^  Hydrostatics^  Hydraulics^ 

Pneumatics^  Acoustics^  Pyronomies^  Optics  Electricity^    Galtanism, 

Magnetism  J  Electro  Magnetism,  and  Astronomy^  with  a  full 

Description  oflht  Sleam^  and  Locomotive  Engines. 

This  work  will  be  published  the  20th  of  February,  and  will  be  found  to  be 

a  full  and  complete  treatise  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Schools 

•nd  Academies. 

THK  SCIENCE  of  the  EIVGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S  NEW  GRAMMAR. 

A  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
In  which  Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences  are  classified  according  to  their 
offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  DLtGRAMS. 
BY  S.   W.   CLARK,  A.  M. 
This  work  is  just  published,  and  is  recommended  to  the  eKmmmationof  a!I 
who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  Science. 
The  above  works  are  published  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &. CO.  51  John  Street,  Jitw  York; 
DERBY  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  CinfinnaH; 
J    U.  RILEY  A  CO.,  Columhus,  Ohio; 
Publishers  of  Willard's  Historiks  and  Davies  Covrsb  or  MATRCMATicf 

HB&  WILLARD'S  IIST0BIE8  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

1.    UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  8to. 

a.    HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  8vo. 

3.    SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  above  works  are  extenuively  used  in  many  of  the  best  sohools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  the  School  History,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguiahed  author, 
««ha8  received  the  highest  commendations,  both  tot  its  accuracy  and  literary 
merits.*' 

Every  notice  of  these  works  has  been  highly  favorable,  except  one^  which 
was  made  for  ihe  purpose  of  introducing  a  rival  work. 

Neiiherthe  author  nor  publishers  have  attempted  the  introduction  of  these 
works  by  disparaging  the  works  of  others.  Let  the  pretended  errors  in  •«  School 
Histories  *'  be  carefully  examined  before  any  work  is  introduced  that  is  rec- 
ommended, by  setting  forth  the  faults  of  its  competitors. 

««Mr8.  Willard's  Histories''  are  published  by  A.  S  BARNES  &  CO., 
61  Mm  Street,  JVaio  York,  DERBY,  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  Cincinnati,  and  J. 
H.  RILEY  &,  CO.,  ColumbuSf  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally  through- 
oat  the  United  Slates. 
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To  all  Teackers  aad  School  Committees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition— from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  improved^  and 
printed  an  White  Paper. 

A  Critical  PRovouNciiro  Dictiohart  and  Expositor  or  trx  EweLiSH 
Languaob,  in  which  the  meaning^  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the  sound 
of  every  syllible  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walkkr,  author  of  Ine  **  Elements  of 
Elocution,"  «'•  Rhyming  Dictionary,"  &c.  Slc.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.     Published  and  for  sole  by 

J.  H.  RILEY  &.  CO.,  Coltimhts,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.  ,  Teachers  will  please  examine  tnis  new  edition. 


JOSEPH    U.   RILKT.  JOSKPU    SULLIVAXT. 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 

DxALr.R8  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and  Border 
Prints,  Engravings.  Oil  Paintings,  Picture  Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.  du;. 

JOS.  H.  RILEY.  &  CO. 


Prospcctas  of  the  Ohio  School  JonrnaL — ^VoL  HI. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  ScirooL  Journal  will  commenc«  on* the  first 
of  January,  1848,  and  be  published  in  Columbus,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 

I  cation.  It  will  contain  articles  of  interest  and  value  lo  parents  and  the  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  nee- 
iul  information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding,  it  wilt  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val* 
uable  work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editora,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

TxRKs. — Single  copies  fifly  cents ',  three  copies  ^1.00 ;  seven  copies  $2.00 ; 
twelve  copier  $3.00. 

Bouzru  VoLUMXS.— Copies  of  the  first  and  second  yolume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifty 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  B.  F.  WiLcos,  who  is  constantly  traveling  in  the  west  has  consented 
to  act  as  general  agent  for  us,  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  local  agents  and  to 
transact  any  other  business  for  the  Journal. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION  IN  OHIO. 

In  the  previous  article  under  this  head,  it  was  not  our  intention 
to  convey  the  idea  that  a  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
should  be  considered  an  adequate  connpensation  for  the  services  of  a 
man  who  had  properly  qualified  himself,  by  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  for  the  business  of  teaching,  but,  if  possible,  to  correct 
the  opinion  so  common  among  young  men  at  the  present  day,  that  if 
they  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of  Law  or  Medicine,  they 
are,  at  their  very  entrance  upon  their  professional  career,  sure  of  a 
comfortable  livelihood. 

It  is  true  that  the  compensation  of  teachers  generally,  has  been, 
and  still  is,  low,  quite  too  low  to  lure  any  from  other  and  more  lu<xra- 
tive  employments,  or  even  to  furnish  much  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  prefer  the  business  to  any  other,  to  qualify  themselves, 
thoroughly,  for  its  duties ;  still  the  employment  has  some  important 
advantages  over  mo^t  others.  The  public  labors  of  the  teacher  are 
limited  to  a  definite  number  of  hours.  He  is  not  liable,  like  the 
Clergyman,  to  be  called  at  any  time  to  the  sick  or  dying,  or  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  deceased ;  nor  obliged,  like  the  Lawyer,  to 
leave  home  for  days  and  weeks,  or  incur  expensive  journeys ;  nor, 
like  the  Physician,  to  be  roused  from  his  slumbers  at  midnight,  at 
the  call  of  any  who  may  need  his  services.  His  occupation  furnish- 
es, perhaps,  a  better  opportunity  for  self-improvement  than  any  of 
the  other  professions. 

It  is  true  that  until  a  teacher  has  shown  himself  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  employment,  people  are  scarcely  willing  to  give  him 
a  respectable  compensation.  But  is  this  not  equally  true  in  the  oth- 
er professions,  and,  indeed,  in  every  calling  1  Who  thinks  of  em- 
ploying the  briefless  and  perhaps  beardless  lawyer  in  a  case  where 
thousands  are  at  stake,  merely  because  he  proposes  to  manage  it  for 
five  dollars ;  or  a  student  of  medicine  to  amputate  a  limb,  because 
he  can  do  it  with  carving-knife  and  hand-saw  for  fifly  cents  ? 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween those  who  are  competent  to  teach,  and  who  prefer  the  business 
to  any  other,  and  those  who  engage  in  it  for  the  want  of  other  em- 
ployment or  because  they  are  unable  to  succeed  in  any  other ;  and 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  a  large  number  of  well  qualified 
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teachers,  both  male  and  female,  could  readily  find  employment,  at  a 
fair  compensation,  in  the  towns,  cities  and  villages  of  this  State ;  but, 
as  before  intimated,  those  who  wish  to  secure  good  teachers,  who 
know  how  to  prize  them  and  are  willing  to  reward  their  services,  are 
desirous  to  know  that  Chey  are  well  qualified  for  their  profession. 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  known  by  this  name  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
are  common  schools  formed  by  the  union  of  two,  three  or  more 
school  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  unite  in  building  one  large 
school  house  for  the  accommodation  of  three,  four  or  more  depart- 
ments. So  far  as  is  known,  the  name  by  which  these  schools  are 
known,  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  the  plan  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  has  been  followed  in  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  other  towns  of  this  and  other  States. 

Where  the  course  above  named  is  pursued,  it  is  customary  for  the 
people  who  wish  to  unite,  to  secure  an  act  for  consolidating  their 
school  districts,  levying  a  tax  for  erecting  a  house  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  all  their  pupils,  appointing  a  board bf  directors  who 
are  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  school  or  schools  thus  established. 

In  such  schools  it  is  customary  to  employ  one  thoroughly  quali- 
fied male  teacher  as  principal,  and  to  have  the  other  departments  in- 
structed mainly  by  female  teachers,  who  are  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  principal.  The  number  of  departments  anc)  teach- 
ers will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  instructed. 
If  only  three  departments  exist,  the  school  will  furnish  to  those  who 
pass  through  them  a  thorough  common  school  education ;  if  there 
are  more  than  three,  that  of  the  principal  may  be  made  to  afford  all 
the  advantages  of  a  High  School  or  Academy,  and  at  a  much  less  ex- 
pense than  is  usually  incurred  by  those  who  sustain  such  schools  to 
the  neglect  of  district  or  common  schools. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  plan  where  circumstances  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Un- 
ion School : 

1.  There  is  a  much  grenter  probability  of  securing  school  rooms  ^ 
constructed  with  proper  reference  to  the  comfort,  improvement, 
health  and  morals  of  the  pupils. 

2.  These  houses,  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  source  of  plea- 
snre  to  the  beholder,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  furnished  with 
suitable  yards,  play  grounds  and  other  conveniences,  equally  neces- 
sary with  the  former,  to  say  nothing  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
within. 

3.  By  employing  female  teachers  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
now  done  under  the  district  system,  the  school  may  be  kept  open  for 
a  greater  portion  of  the  year  with  thie  same  expense.    * 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  different  departments,  rising 
one  above  another,  by  regular  gradations,  wilLgive  an  opportunity 
for  a  proper  classification  of  all  according  to  their  advancement,  and 
will  enable  the  teachers  in  each,  to  pursue  a  thorough,  systematic 
and  consecutive  course  oi  instruction. 
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5.  The  school  being  of  a  much  more  permanent  character,  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  teachers  will  be  regarded  as  of  much  great  impor- 
tance than  at  present,  and  good  teachers  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  be  secured  and  retained. 

Beside  these,  there  are  numerous  incidental  advantages  arising 
from  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  to  some  of  which  attention  may  be 
called  hereafter. 


NOTES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOLOGY.— No.  1. 

BY    REV.   R.   MORRIS. 

How  to  Begin. 

It  is  sometimes  profitable  to  read  of  *  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  un* 
der  di6ficulties,'  and  it  noay,  at  any  time,  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  solitary  student  to  see  that  others  have  had  their  trials 
as  well  as  he.  The  following  will  show  us  how  some  folks  begin* 
Not  many  years  ago  there  was  in  my  acquaintance  a  teacher  who 
single-handed  commenced  Geology. 

He  had  discovered  that  his  usefulness  among  bis  classes  was  les- 
sened by  telling  them  *  I  cannot  give  you  its  name,  for  I  never  stu- 
died Mineralogy,'  or  *  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  that  arrangement 
for  I  have  not  studied  Geology.' 

He  found  it  embarrassing  to  stumble  over  such  terms  as  Central 
Heat,  Super-position  of  Strata,'  &c.,  and  to  see  that  authors  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  understood  them  when  he  did  not.  And  When 
his  mind,  released  from  the  teacher's  chain  by  the  influence  of  the 
teacher's  midnight  freedom,  roamed  abroad  from  earth  to  heaven 
and  again  returning  was  wild  to  pry  into  its  deepest  mysteries,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  descend  well-deep  without  the  aid  of  Geology. 

So  he  grappled  it,  and  with  that  energy  which  necessity  added  to 
the  love  of  knowledge  inspires,  and  with  all  that  determination  which 
many  years  of  solitary  and  severe  study  had  engrafted  upon  an  ac* 
tive  mind,  he  began  the  struggle*  Beader,  are  you  situated  as  he 
was  and  would  like  to  trace  his  course  %  Mark  then  the  steps  of  his 
ascent. 

The  first  difficulty  related  to  Mineralogy  and  it  was  to  undersUmd  l6e 
hooks  wilhotU  a  teacher.  This,  in  some  sciences,  is  a  small  matter, 
but  in  Mineralogy  our  student  found  it  any  thing  else.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed a  collection  of  well  described  Minerals,  however  limkedi,  even 
the  Eighteen  of  Trimmer,  or  the  Twelve  of  Eaton,  this  would  have 
been  a  link  in  which  he  could  have  interwoven  more.  But  k  pos- 
sessed nothing  but  books  and  patience,  and  so  dropping  Minefalogy 
he  began  to  read  Geology.  The  first  book  in  hand  wa»  tke  smidl- 
est,  viz:  Mather's  Geology  for  Schools,  and  had  he  not  fek  already 
a  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  study,  the  readine  of  tiM  charming 
little  book  would  have  furnished  the  appetite.  It  proved  a  file  to 
whet  itj  nor  was  it  laid  down  until  every  page  was  marked  with  the 
stenographic  token  which  signifies  good.  The  next  was  Ruehenber- 
ger's  Al:»tract  of  the  Frendi  Geologists.  Thia  CMitained  a  little 
more  than  Mather  but  not  half  9a  well  told* 
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Not  to  specify  the  other  elementary  works  he  at  last  came  to 
Trimmer.  Hitchcock's,  the  best  of  all,  was  not  to  be  had.  Trimmer 
was  a  feastf  ei,i  least  the  first  entree,  and  he  read  it  through  three 
times,  *  time  upon  time.' 

During  this  tour  of  careful  reading  he  had  industriously  collected 
from  hill  and  dale,  well  and  river  bank,  ledge  and  digging,  clay  pit 
and  gravel  bed  every  specimen  of  mineral  that  met  his  eye,  and  now 
it  was  time  to  repeat  his  Mineralogical  reading  and  understand  them.  ^ 

Where  he  lived  there  were  no  deposits  but  the  alluvium  except 
ledges  of  an  Igneous  character,  which  seemed  like  Basalt.  But  how 
was  he  to  know  ?  If  he  could  identify  one  of  the  rarer  minerals 
which  characterize  the  Trap  he  could  proceed.     So  now  for  it. 

All  the  Geologies,  in  their  chapters  on  the  subject,  and  such  small 
'  Mineralogies  as  the  southern  bookstores  contain,  were  read  and  re- 
read, and  Chabasie,  Olivine,  Hornblende,  Schorl,  Chlorite,  Augite, 
Analcime,  &c.  &c..  were  successively  put  on  the  roll  to  answer  to 
their  names.  The  mystery  yielded  before  such  attacks,  and  af\er 
more  than  fifty  visits  to  the  localities  of  the  trap  rock  he  satisfied 
himself  and  conquered.  The  link  was  forged  and  the  cfudn  was  soon 
extended.  Such  was  the  history  of  one  man,  and  *  what  man  has 
done  man  may  do.'  All  need  not  undergo  so  much,  for  a  teacher 
and  a  cabinet  will  impart  more  in  an  hour  than  undirected  zeal  can 
attain  in  a  day,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  time  thus  spent,  ^ 

even  without  opportunities,  is  misspent.  Some  have  thought  it  suit- 
ed the  character  of  this  science  to  lay  its  entrance  over  rocks  and 
hills,  and  obstacles  which  will  both  try  the  physical  and  mental  man. 
At  any  rate,  the  person  whose  career  in  Geology  is  thus  marked  will 

gin  such  resolution  from  his  first  campaign,  and  such  confidence 
>m  his  first  victories,  that  no  afler  difficulties  will  deter  him,  no 
height  will  seem  too  high,  no  abyss  too  profound.  And  if  *  labor  vin' 
cU  omniaj  who  shall  dare  to  say  to  such  a  man,  flushed  with  success 
and  with  an  eye  upon  the  mark,  ^  stop !  no  further  ? ' 

Reader  how  do  you  like  the  way  to  begin?  Would  you  study  a 
science  '*  that  interests  all,  from  all  motives;  in  which  religion,  en- 
terprise, interest  and  curiosity  alike  find  a  source  and  a  most  ample 
gratification ;  with  which  the  love  of  research  never  wearies ; "  then 
adopt  Geology. 

The  student  of  this  science,  when  he  has  devoured  all  that  his 
books  afiford  him,  walks  out  upon  the  nearest  highway  and  in  the         \ 
nearest  highway  finds  more  than  all  his  books  contain. 

The  traveler,  fortunate  in  a  knowledge  of  its  leading  principles, 
goes  forth  into  the  world  and  treads  upon  treasures  at  every  step. 
No  desert  is  sandy  to  him,  no  mountain  is  bleak,  no  vale  is  gloomy, 
no  plain  is  barren.  | 

While  the  unlettered  man  looks  on\y  forward  for  pleasure,  or  up-  ; 

word,  or  around  him,  the  Geologist  looks  downward,  and  wherever  j 

his  foot  strikes  his  mother  earth,  there  he  plants  his  standard  as  a 
discoverer  and  justly  claims  the  tribute  of  a  new  world. 

It  is  such  a  subject  as  this  that  I  would  propose  to  you.  Am  I 
not  safe  in  esteeming  the  task  so  easy  a  one  that  even  /  may  ven- 
ture upon  it  with  safety ! 
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From  the  Matsachasetts  Teacher. 
TEACHING  AND  LEARNING. 

The  terms  placed  at  the  head  of  this  communication  are  recipro- 
cal, hut  not  convertible.  They  both  denote  the  same  relation ;  but 
each  implies  a  distinct  related  pbject,  and  indicates  the  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  this  object  or  person  in  its  appropriate  relation.  7b  teach  is 
one  thing ;  to  learn  is  another ;  and  though  related  to  the  former  act, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  it,  and  performed  by  a  different  agent.  It  is 
true,  the  verb,  io  learn^  is  often  vulgarly  used  interchangeably  with 
the  correlative  term,  io  teach;  and  this  usage  has  sometimes  been 
carelessly  sanctioned  by  high  literary  authority.  But  it  is  time  that 
this  anomaly  should  be  excluded  as  well  from  our  colloquial  as  from 
our  written  language.  To  teach,  is  to  communicate  knowledge  —  to 
give  instruction ;  to  learn,  is  to  acquire  knowledge  —  to  be  instruct- 
ed. The  teacher  gives ;  the  learner  receives.  The  teacher  imparts ; 
the  learner  acquires.  The  teacher  (truly,  without  diminishing  his 
acquired  stock,  which  actually  increases,  in  his  own  mind,  while  it 
is  thus  diffused  into  the  minds  of  others)  communicates  what  he  has 
previously  learned  ;  and  the  learner  makes  what  is  thus  communi- 
cated to  him  his  own.  The  teacher,  therefore,  in  the  appropriate 
functions  of  his  office,  performs  an  act,  depending  on  his  own  will, 
over  which  no  other  mind  has  control ;  while  the  learner,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  mental  powers  equally  his  o^n,  makes  an  acquisition  cor- 
responding with  the  strength  of  those  powers,  and  the  energy  with 
which  they  are  exercised. 

Nor  is  this  analysis  of  the  relation  between  teacher  and  learner, 
or  this  proposed  definite  and  precise  use  of  the  term  learn,  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact,  that  men  are  sometimes  said  to  be  self-taught. 
Fo)r,  in  cases  in  which  this  epithet  is  used  with  propriety,  the  learn- 
ers make  to  themselves  teachers.  The  very  instruments  and  means 
by  which  they  acquire  knowledge,  are  their  teachers.  They  hear 
the  voice  of  Nature ;  they  listen  to  the  instructions  of  Revelation. 
They  learn  by  observation  and  experience.  The  word  and  the  works 
of  God  are  their  teachers;  and,  as  truly  as* in  any  case,  they  sustain 
the  subjective  relation  of  pupils,  recipients  —  inquisitive,  active  re- 
cipients ;  putting  forth  their  powers  to  reach  the  coming  knowledge, 
and  to  mould  and  fashion  it  to  their  own  capacities  and  habits  of  as* 
sociation ;  and  thus  making  it  their  own,  and  preparing  it  for  future 
use. 

These  critical  remarks,  however,  are  here  introduced,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  grammatical  accuracy,  as  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  principle  for  the  guidance  of  practical  teachers,  and 
the  benefit  and  highest  improvement  of  their  pupils.  For,  so  far  as 
the  term,  to  learn,  is  used  to  denote  the  act  of  him  who  communi- 
cates knowledge,  it  implies  a  state  of  passivity  in  him  to  whom  the 
communication  is  made;  and  thus,  as  the  necessity  of  active  exer- 
tion, on  his  part,  seems  to  be  superseded,  all  voluntary  effort  is  dis- 
couraged, and  he  becomes  indolent  and  inactive,  of  course.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  of  such  an  impression,  as  it  is  naturally  made  by 
the  careless  use  of  this  term,  (though  that  impression  be  but  a  float- 
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ing  opinion)  must  be  everywhere,  and  on  all  minds,  pernicious  and 
unfavorable,  if  not  fatal,  to  high  atttainments  in  literature  and  sci- 
.ence.  Such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  must  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  injudicious  expedients  to  promote  the  cause  of  general 
education  —  expedients  which  may  be  of  temporary,  apparent  utili- 
ty, but  such  as  must  ultimately  depress  the  standard  of  learning,  en- 
ervate the  mental  powers  of  the  rising  generation,  make  smaltercrs 
and  sciolists,  and  produce  a  race  of  superficial  thinkers,  instead  of 
ripe  scholars  of.  vigorous  intellects  and  high  attainments.  Such  an 
impression,  or  rather  sentiment,  however  indistinct*  must  produce 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  indolence  and  stupid  inaction  —  in  that  of 
the  teacher,  discouragement  and  a  spirit  of  formality  —  in  that  of 
the  parent,  and  even  the  friend  and  patron  of  learning,  a  disposition 
to  complain  and  find  fault  with  the  most  laborious  and  faithful  teach- 
ers. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  then,  that  the  act  of  learning  belongs 
to  the  pupil,  and  not  to  the  teacher.  Indeed,  activity  of  mind  is  as 
requisite  in  the  one  as  it  is  in  the  other,  in  order  to  secure  the  hap« 
py  results  of  education,  and  especially  of  intellectual  education. 
The  pupil,  as  we  said,  must  learn  for  himself.  This  is  his  own  ap- 
propriate work —  a  work  which  must  be  performed  by  himself ;  it 
cannot  be  done  for  him  by  another.  In  order  to  acquire  knowledge, 
he  must  put  forth  personal  effort.  .  He  must  seek  if^  he  would  find ; 
he  must  strive  if  he  would  ascend  the  hill  and  enter  the  temple  of 
science.  In  other  words,  his  mind  must  be  in  a  recipient  state  — 
wakeful,  active  —  putting  forth  its  powers  and  pushing  forward  its 
susceptibilities,  before  he  can  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  best 
instruction.  Without  this  preparation  in  the  pupil,  and  consequent 
reciprocal  action  with  the  teacher,  all  the  labors  of  the  latter  will 
be  lost.  The  knowledge  imparted  by  the  teacher  will  find  no  re- 
ception, certainly  no  permanent  lodgment,  in  the  sluggish  mind  of 
the  pupil.  Instruction,  to  constitute  education,  must  be  received  aa 
well  as  given ;  and  so  received  as  to  exercise  and  discipline  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  which  it  enters;  so  received  as  to  be  permanent- 
ly held ;  so  received  and  held  as  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
mental  powers  themselves,  and  ready  for  appropriate  use.  It  must, 
indeed,  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  mind  receiving  it ;  and 
be  retained  by  that  mind,  not  as  a  thing  of  arbitrary  association  and 
memory  merely,  but  it  mustso  interpenetrate  this  recipient  mind, dif- 
fuse itself  through  it,  and  become  assimilated  to  it,  as  substantially 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  mind  itself. 

This  doctrine  of  mental  activity  in  the  learner  as  here  stated,  if 
true,  is  obviously  a  higkly  important  and  practical  doctrine ;  impor- 
tant to  teacher  and  pupil,  to  parents,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
education.  Many  practical  lessons  may  be  found  in  it,  and  many 
valuable  inferences  drawn  from  it,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  and  the  condition  of  our  schools.  The  space  allotted  to  this 
article,  however,  will  not  allow  a  full  statement  and  particular  illus- 
tration of  them  in  this  connection.  It  will,  therefore,  be  closed  with 
a  few  hints,  thrown  out  without  much  order,  and  designed  principal- 
ly for  the  consideration  of  professional  teachers. 
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1.  The  teacher  should  devise  means,  and  adopt  expedients,  to  ex- 
cite  the  curiosity  and  rouse  the  energies  of  his  pupils. 

2.  He  should  then  endeavor  to  fix  their  attention,  and  concentrate 
their  awakened  energies,  on  the  prescribed  subject  of  inquiry  and 
instruction. 

3.  He  should  connect  with  his  instructions,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
is  interesting  and  attractive ;  so  that  the  associations,  formed  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  will  leave  them  in  love  with  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and,  in  proper  time,  bring  them  back  to  the  pursuit  with 
readiaess  and  alacrity. 

4.  He  should  carefully  prescribe  for  each  scholar  in  his  school  a 
proper  number  of  branches,  to  be  pursued  in  a  given  time  ;  so  as 
not  to  distract  attention  by  variety,  nor  weary  and  exhaust  it  by  dull 
uniformity. 

5.  He  should  exclude  from  his  illustrations,  as  far  as  practicable, 
every  thing  calculated  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  pupils  from  the 
principal  subject  of  investigation. 

6.  He  should  be  careful,  that  awakened  curiosity  be  not  gratified 
too  soon,  by  unnecessary  and  superabundant  aid,  leaving  no  motive 
and  no  opportunity  for  effort,  on  the  part  of  his  pupils;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  suffered  to  evaporate,  and  end  in  despair,  for  the  want 
of  timely  and  necessary  aid,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  appalling 
difficulties.  With  this  view,  he  should  intermingle  with  text-book 
instruction  a  due  proportion  of  fi^miliar  lecturing;  enough  of  the 
one  with  the  other  to  guard  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  excess 
in  either. 

7.  He  should  prepare,  select,  or  adapt  his  text-books,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  and  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  their  various  powers  of  mind,  as  well  as 
to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  text-books  are  too 
plain  and  simple,  they  will  either  enervate  or  disgust ;  if  too  concise, . 
abstruse,  and  deficient  in  illustration,  they  will  vex  and  discourage; 
and  in  both  cases  produce  mental  inaction.  The  pupil  must  be  made 
to  work ;  but  he  must  work  voluntarily,  cheerfully,  with  hope.  '  Aid- 
ed too  much,  his  energies  remain  dormant ;  too  little,  they  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  despair;  and  thus  both  ex- 
cess and  deficiency  produce  the  same  pernicious  result. 

8.  The  teacher,  in  all  his  plans  of  goternment  and  instruction, 
should  keep  in  view  the  principal  business  assigned  him.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  this  communication,  and  as  far  as  intel- 
lectual education  is  involved,  is  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  his  pupils, 
and  keep  it  awake;  to  furnish,  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  wholesome 
food  for  their  minds,  and  suitable  materials  for  the  active,  vigorous 
employment  of  all  their  mental  powers. 

Other  hints  might  be  given,  and  these  more  amply  illustrated. 
But  enough  for  the  present. 


The  yalne  of  the  Anthracite  and  Bitamlnons  coal  sent  to  market  last  yetr, 
from  tiie  minei  of  Pennsylvania,  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
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From  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Pon.  U.  Maw. 

There  is  not  an  appetite  that  allies  man  to  the  brutes,  nor  a  pas- 
sion for  vain  display  which  makes  him  more  contemptible  than  any 
part  of  the  irrational  creation,  which  does  not  cost  the  country  more 
every  year,  than  such  a  system  of  schools  as  would,  according  to 
the  evidence  I  have  exhibited,  redeem  it  almost  entirely  from  its  fol- 
lies and  its  guilt.  Consider  a  single  factitious  habit  of  our  people, 
which  no  one  will  pretend  adds  any  /iegree  to  the  health,  or  length 
to  the  life,  or  decency  to  the  manners  of  the  nation  —  I  mean  the 
smoking  of  tobacco.  It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  the  annual 
expenditure  in  the  country  for  the  support  of  this  habit  is  ten  mill- 
ions of  dollars ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  this  sum,  averaged  upon  all 
the  people,  would  be  only  half  a  dollar  apiece,  the  estimate  seems 
by  no  means  extravagant.  Yet  this  is  far  more  than  is  paid  to  the 
teachers  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  whole  United  Stales. 

Were  nations  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  education  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  as  they  have  in  that  of  war  for  their  destruction, 
the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  earthly  calamities  would  soon 
be  brought  to  a  close.  But  where  units  have  been  grudged  for  ed- 
ucation, millions  have  been  lavished  for  war.  While,  for  the  one 
purpose,  mankind  have  refused  to  part  with  superfluities,  for  the  oth- 
er, they  have  not  only  impoverished  themselves,  but  levied  burden- 
some taxes  upon  posterity.  The  vast  national  debts  of  Europe  orig- 
inated in  war;  and,  but  for  that  scourge  of  mankind,  they  never 
would  have  existed.  The  amount  of  money  now  owed  by  different 
European  nations,  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  be  86,387,000.000. 
Of  this  inconceivable  sum,  the  share  of  Great  Britain  is  about  $4,- 
000,000,000,  (in  round  numbers,  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling;)  of  France,  $780,000,000;  of  Russia  and  Austria,  $300,- 
000,000  each;  of  Prussia,  $100,000,000;  andthedebtsof  the  minor 
powers  increase  this  sum  to  six  billions  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  now 
amounts  to  more  than  $140  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Allowing  six  persons  to  each  family,  it  will  ave- 
rage more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  every  household 
—  a  sum  which  would  be  deemed  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  in  that  country  to  be  a  handsome  competence — nay, 
wealth  itself —  if  it  were  owing  to  instead  o(from  them. 

It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  twenty-two  years  preceding  the 
general  peace  of  1816,  the  unimaginable  sum  of  £6*260,000,000  ster- 
ling, or  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  had  been  expended  in  war  by  na- 
tions calling  themselves  Christian  —  an  amount  of  wealth  many  fold 
greater  than  has  ever  been^.expended,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  all 
the  nations  on  the  globe  whom  we  call  savage,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  The  earth  itself  could  not  be  pawned 
for  so  vast  a  sum  as  this,  were  there  any  pawn-broker's  office  which 
would  accept  such  a  pledge.  Were  it  to  be  sei  up  at  auction,  in  the 
presence  of  fierce  competitors  for  the  purchase,  it  would  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  its  war  bills  for  a  single  century.  The  war  estimates 
of  the  British  government,  even  for  the  current  year  of  peace,  are 
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eighty-five  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  incurred  by  war,  is  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
more ;— or  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  for  a  common, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favorable  year.  Well  might  Christ,  in  the 
Beatitudes,  pronounce  his  emphatic  benediction  upon  the  "  peace- 
makers." ^ 

We  have  emulated,  in  this  country,  the  same  gigantic  scale  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  purpose.  Since  the  organization  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  in  1789,  the  expense  of  our  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments and  equipments,  in  round  numbers,  is  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Two  of  our  ships  of  the  line  have  cost  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  the  arms  f^ccumulated,  at  one 
time,  at  the  arsenal  in  Springfield,  in  this  State,  was  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  has  cost  more  than 
four  millions  of  dollars.  In  our  town  meetings,  and  in  our  school 
district  meetings,  wealthy  and  substantial  men  oppose  the  grant  of 
815  for  a  school  library,  and  of  $30  for  both  library  and  apparatus; 
while,  at  West  Point,  they  spend  fifty  dollars  in  a  single  lesson  at 
target- firing,  and  the  government  keeps  a  hundred  horses,  and  grooms  ' 
and  blacksmiths  to  take  care  of  them,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  tho 
apparatus  of  the  academy.  The  pupils  at  our  Normal  Schools,  who 
are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  must  maintain  themselves;  the 
cadets  at  the  academy  receive  928  a  month,  during  their  entire  term, 
''as  a  compensation  for  being  educated  at  the  public  expense.  Add- 
ing bounties  atid  pensions  to  wages  and  rations,  I  suppose  the  cost  of 
a  common  foot  soldier  in  the  army  cannot  be  less  than  $250  a  year. 
The  average  cost  of  female  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts last  year,  was  only  $13  60  a  month,  inclusive  of  board ;  or, 
at  a  rate  which  would  give  $163  20  for  the  year;  but  the  average 
length  of  the  schools  was  but  eight  months,  so  that  the  cost  of  tu>o 
common  soldiers  is  nearly  that  o^five  female  teachers.  The  annual 
salary  of  a  colonel  of  dragoons  in  the  United  States  army  is  $2,206 ; 
of  a  brigadier-general,  $2,958;  of  a  major-general,  $4,512 ;  that  of 
a  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  when  in  service,  $4,500;  and  even 
when  off  duty,  it  is  $2,500 ! !  There  are  but  seven  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  any  teacher  of  a  public  school  receives  so  high  a  sal- 
ary as  $1,000 ;  and  in  four  of  these  towns  one  teacher  only  receives 
this  sum. 

Had  my  purpose  been  simply  to  show  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the 
people  at  large  to  give  the  most  generous  compensation  to  such  a 
company  of  acriomplished,  high-minded,  noble  teachers  as  would  lifl 
the  race,  at  once,  out  of  the  pit  of  vice  and  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, as  safely  and  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  bears  her  infant  in  her 
arms;  —  had  my  purpose  been  merely  to  show  this  pecuniary  abili- 
ty, then  1  have  already  said  ioo  much.  But  my  design  was,  not  mere- 
ly to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  would  contest  this 
fact,  but  to  make  the  denial  of  it  ridiculous* 
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AsTEONOMY. — The  subject  of  Astronomy  is  oae  upon  which  it  is 
desirable  that  every  teacher  should  give  some  general  instruction  to 
his  pupils.  For  convenience,  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  Solar,  the  Comelary,  and  the  Stellar  Systems; 
the  first  including  the  sun  and  the  planets  revolving  around  it;  the 
second,  all  tHe  comets  which  visit  our  system;  and  the  third,  the 
fixed  stars  whtch  are  supposed  to  be  the  central  suns  of  other  sys- 
tems like  our  own. 

A  brief  course  of  oral  instruction  on  this  subject  embracing  the 
leading  facts  of  descriptive  astronomy  and  illustrated  by  such  dia- 
grams as  any  ingenious  teacher  can  easily  present  upon  the  black- 
board, would  be  of  incalculable  value,  especially  to  the  older  pupils 
in  common  schools,  and  might  be  the  means  of  awakening  in  many 
minds  an  unconquerable  desire  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
this  sublime  science. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  system  to  which  the  earth  belongs, 
contains^  besides  the  sun,  thirty  different  bodies,  of  which  fifteen  are 
primary,  «nd  fifteen  secondary  planets.  The  primary  planets  are 
Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars.  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  Astrea, 
Hebe,  Iris,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Herschell,  (or  Uranus)  and  Neptune. 
Of  the  secondary  planets  or  moons,  the  Earth  has  one ;  Jupiter,  foui';  ■ 
Saturn,  seven,  and  t  ranus,  three.  The  primary  planets  are  named 
above  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  the  sun.  except  the  seven 
lying  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  called  Asteroids,  or 
sometimes  Telescopic  planets,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  discovery.  Within  the  last  seventy  years*  at  least  twelve  plan- 
ets have  been  discovered  in  addition  to  those  previously  known  to 
belong  to  our  system.  Uranus  was  discovered  in  1781.  It  has,  for 
many  years,  been  supposed  to  have  six  satellites  or  moons,  but  later 
astronomers,  with  better  instruments,  are  confident  of  the  existence 
of  three  only. 

Ceres  was  discovered  in  1801;  Pallas,  in  1802;  Juno,  in  1803; 
Vesta,  in  1807;  Astrea,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1846;  Hebe,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1847,  and  Iris,  in  September  or  October,  1847. 

Neptune  was  first  identified  as  a  planet  in  September,  1846,  though 
it  is  now  pretty  well  known  to  have  been  seen  by  astronomers  once 
or  twice  during  the  last  century,  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
star. 

For  many  of  the  items  above  given  we  are  indebted  to  the  Side- 
real Messenger,  which  is  published  monthly,  by  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitch- 
el  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  at  $3,00  per  annum. 


VoTEM  ijr  Ohio.— From  the  statistics  recently  returned  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  free  white  male  inhabitants  over 
Ihe  age  of  twenty-one  years,  is  352,000.  From  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears 
that  one  eighteenth  of  the  free  whites  over  twenty  years  of  age  were  anable 
to  read  and  write.  If  the  same  proportion  of  the  niunber  above  named  are  in 
that  condition,  we  have  now  in  the  State,  about  20,000  voters  unable  to  read 
their  ballots  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ! 

The  number  of  children  and  youth  in  the  State,  between  the  age  of  four  and 
twenty.one  years,  is  734,193. 
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[From  the  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  1.] 

ANCIENT  MODE  OF  TEACHING  A  BOY. 

A  lesson  fr&m  ^ileuin,  the  preceptor  of  Pepin^  son  of  CharUmagneyA.  D.  800. 

"What  are  letters  ?    The  keepers  of  history. 

What  is  lifeP  The  (rladness  of  the  hlessed;  the  sorrow  of  the  wretched; 
the  expectation  of  death. 

What  is  death  ?  The  inevitahle  erent ;  the  nncertam  pil^rimajre ;  the  thief 
of  roan. 

What  is  man  ?    The  slave  of  death ;  a  transient  traveller ;  a  local  gnest. 

Where  is  man  placed .'  Between  six  walls  —  above,  below,  before,  behind, 
on  the  riffht  hand,  and  on  the  lefl. 

What  IS  sleep?    The  image  of  death. 

What  is  liberty.^     Innocence. 
^     In  how  many  ways  is  roan  changeable  P    In  six  -^  from  hunger  to  fulness  ; 
from  labor  to  rest ;  from  wakefulness  to  sleep. 

What  is  the  hetLd  ?    The  crown  of  the  body. 

What  is  the  body  ?    The  home  of  the  mind. 

What  is  the  brain  ?    The  preserver  of  the  memory. 

What  are  the  eyes  ?  The  guides  of  the  body ;  vessels  of  light }  the  index  of 
the  mind. 

What  are  teeth  ?     The  millstones  of  our  food. 

What  are  the  hands  ?    The  workman  of  the  body. 

What  are  the  legs  ?     The  pillars  of  the  body. 

What  are  the  feet  f    Our  movable  foundation. 

What  is  the  Son  ?  The  splendor  of  the  world ;  the  beauty  of  heaven ;  the 
grace  of  nature ;  the  glory  of  the  day ;  the  distributor  of  the  hours. 

What  is  the  Moon  ?    The  eye  of  night ;  (he  propl^etess  of  the  weather. 

What  are  the  stars  ?    The  seaman's  pilot ;  the  ornaments  of  the  night. 

What  is  the  rain  ?    The  mother  of  corn. 

What  is  a  cloud  P     The  night  of  day. 

What  is  wind  P    The  perturbation  of  air. 

What  is  earth  P  The  mother  of  the  living ;  the  nurse  of  the  growing ;  the 
store-house  of  life  ;  the  devourer  of  all  things. 

What  is  the  sea  ?  The  path  of  audacity  ;  the  boundary  of  the  esrth  ;  the 
receptacle  of  the  rivers;  the  divider  of  nations  ;  the  favorer  of  pleasures. 

What  are  rivers  ?     The  irrigators  of  the  earth. 

What  is  frost  P  The  destroyer  of  leaves  ;  the  persecutor  of  herbs ;  the  fet- 
ter of  the  earth. 

What  is  snow  ?     Dry  water. 

What  is  Winter  ?  The  absence  of  Sommer.  Spring  ?'  The  painter  of  the 
earth.  Summer  P  The  reclother  of  the  earth ;  thcripenerofcorn.  Autumn? 
The  granary  of  the  year. 

What  is  the  year  ?    The  chariot  of  the  world. 

What  does  it  carry  P    Day  and  night,  heat  and  cold. 

Who  are  its  drivers  ?    The  Sun  and  Moon. 

How  many  are  its  palaces  P    Twelve. 

What  is  a  ship  P  A  wandering  house  ;  a  perpetual  inn  ;  a  traveler  without 
footsteps. 

What  makes  bitter  things  sweet  ?     Hunger. 

What  never  makes  men  weary  P     Gain. 

What  is  a  silent  messenger  P    A  letter. 

Here  is  mstruction,  given  by  one  of  the  6rst  minds  of  the  age,  to  a  son  of 
the  most  enlightened  prince  of  that  time  —  without  one  word  of  scientific  tfuth, 
without  the  least  particle  of  that  information  which  is  now  afforded  to  almost 
every  child,  in  civilized  society. 


CovHT.iRCT  AND  Navioatio*  OF  TH«  Unitkd  States — The  value  of  the 
merchandize,  the  growth  and  production  of  the  United  States,  exported  for 
the  year  ending  1st  of  July,  1847,  was  $150,687,494,  of  whidh  $97,474,130 
was  exported  to  England,  and  $19,277,992  to  France.  The  value  of  the  ioi- 
portations  was  $115,296,572. 
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The  Flsasurb  of  Givihg. — ^*I  am  rich  enough,  and  can  afford  to  give 
away  £100  a  year.  I  would  not  crawl  upon  the  earth  without  doing  a  little 
good.  I  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  what  1  give  by  giving  it  alive,  and  seeing 
another  enjoy  it.  When  I  die  i  should  be  ashamed  to  leave  enough  for  a  mon- 
unient,  if  there  were  a  wanting  friend  above  ground." — Pope  to  Swift. 

We  commend  the  idea  contained  in  the  above,  to  the  attention  not  only  of 
those  who  are  reputed  wealthy,  but  to  those  who  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  gradually,  if  not  rapidly,  accumulating  property,  which  they  in- 
tend, perhaps,  before  they  die,  to  will  in  mass  to  some  noble  charity.  We  ex- 
hort ail  such  to  begin  to  give  while  they  are  alive  and  can  see  their  donationi 
rightly  used,  instead  of  leaving  trusts  which,  ten  to  one,  may  be  unfaithfully 
executed  afler  their  death.  A  few  years  since  Hon.  Edmund  D.vight,  of  Bos- 
ton, gave  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  Normal  Schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  condition  that  the  State  would  appropriate  an  equal  sum.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  j^nd  Massachusetts  has  now  in  operation  three  Normal  Schools, 
which  are  undoubtedly  a  greater  blessing  to  the  State  than  the  addition  of  mill- 
ions to  its  revenue,  or  of  a  continent  to  its  domain  could  have  been.  Ohio 
needs  at  least  one  Normal  School ;  where  is  the  citizen  within  its  border!  who 
will  give  $10,000  or  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  one  ? 


EDUCATIONAL  DOCUMENTS. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  ac- 
companied by  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  H.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  have  been  received,  from  Mr.  Mann.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Hon. 
I.  Mayhew,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  for  his  Third 
Annual  Report  and  the  Primary  School  Law  of  that  State ;  and  to  his  Excel- 
lency Horace  Eaton,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Vermont,  for  his  Sec- 
ond Annual  Report. 

These  are  all  most  valuable  documents,  and  we  would  gladly  spread  the 
greater  part  of  their  contents  before  our  readers  did  circumstances  permit.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  for  every  person  who  might  wish,  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  Reports  last  named,  but  an  edition  of  Mr.  Mann's  Report  has  been 
published  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle  of  Boston,  and  can  be  had  for  20  cents  per  copy. 
Every  friend  of  education  in  Ohio  or  the  West  should  have  it. 


EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  instruc- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
is  to  be  published  during  the  present  year  by  Charles  Burnett,  Jr.,  Providence, 
A.  1.     Price,  $1,00. 

The  Connecticut  School  Manual,  edited  by  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  and 
published  monthly  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  commenced  its  second  volume  on  the 
1st  of  January  last.    The  price  is  50  cents  per  year. 

The  New  York  District  School  Journal,  with  this  month,  commencef  its  ninth 
Tolume,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Edward  Cooper,  A.  M.,  late  editor  of  the 
Teacher's  Advocate.     It  is  published  monthly  in  Albany,  at  50  cts.  per  annum. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  in  Ohio  to  subscribe  for  all  the  educa- 
tional papers  published  in  his  own  State,  and  every  Teacher's  Association  and 
Educational  Society  should  subscribe  for  all  the  papers  devoted  to  the  cause, 
whice  are  published  in  the  Union,  and  the  files  should  be  carefully  kept  and 
bound  at  the  end  of  each  year. 


Dwellers  ok  the  Sea. — It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  **  whose 
home  is  on  the  deep,"  is  between  two  and  three  million.  It  is  supposed  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  employed  in  American  vessels.  From  the 
peculiar  privations  this  class  of  men  endure,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  length 
of  a  generation  is  but  fifteen  years,  and  that  at  least  six  thousand  perish  an- 
nually from  shipwreck. 
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OoR  PRogpicTf.— The  subscription  list  of  the  Jonrnal  is  still  slowly  increa- 
sing, for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  its  friends.  One  of 
these,  i^siding  in  Perrysburg,  has  sent  us  f  10  00 ;  another  in  Sandusky  City, 
f  7  00 ;  one  in  Dayton,  $5  00 ;  and  a  number  of  friends  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try have  forwarded  one,  two,  three  or  four  dollars.  "Will  not  others  be  encour- 
aged to  do  likewise  ?  We  have  still  some  bound  copies  of  the  first,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  of  the  second  volume,  which  we  shall  gladly  forward  as  premiums 
to  those  who  secure  subscribers  and  forward  the  money.  All  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive either  the  first  or  second  volume  in  accordance  with  our  offer,  should 
state  the  fact,  and  give  their  names  and  address. 


We  have  received  several  communications  complaining  of  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive the  numbers  of  the  Journal.  We  can  only  say  that,  for  some  months 
past,  each  number  has  been  published  on  or  before  the  first  o£the  month  and 
that  the  papers  have  been  regularly  mailed  to  all  the  subscribera.  Still,  if  any 
have  failed  to  receive  them,  we  will  endeavor,  if  informed  of  it,  to  supply  the 
misting  numbers. 

Specimen  numbers,  both  of  the  present  and  the  preceding  volumes,  will  also 
be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application,  by  letter,  post  paid. 


Btsam.^-'*  Steam,*'  said  Mr.  Webster  in  a  recent  speech,  *«  is  on  the  rivers, 
and  the  boatmen  may  repose  on  iheir  oars ;  it  is  in  the  highways,  and  begins 
to  exert  it/self  along  the  courses  of  land  conveyances;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
mines  a  thousand  ieet  below  the  earth's  surface ;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the 
work-shops  of  the  trades,  it  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws, 
it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  weaves,  it  spins,  it  prints." 


A  Pupil  or  Fbhbloit.— Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
laws  of  veracity,  refers  to  a  beautiful  story  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  pupil 
of  Fenelon,  which  is  worthy  of  being  had  in  continual  remembrance.  Shortly 
before  hi*  death,  he  was  present  at  a  cabinet  council,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  violate  a  treaty,  in  order  to  secure  important  advantages  to  France.  Rea- 
sons of  State  were  offered  in  abundance  to  justify  the  deed  of  perfidy.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  heard  them  all  in  silence.  When  they  had  finished,  ho 
closed  the  conference  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  instrument,  and  saying 
with  emphasis,  *^  QentUmen^  there  is  a  treaty.'*  This  single  sentiment  is  a 
more  glorious  monument  to  his  fame  than  a  column  inscribed  with  the  record 
of  an  hundred  victories. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

School  Writing  Books,  adapted  to  a  set  of  Crirooraphic  Charts,  avo 
Ket  ; — nambera  one,  two,  three  and  four.  By  L.  S.  Fulton,  Teacher  of  PenmaDihip 
in  Lyons  Union  School.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  Cc  Co. 

Wells'  School  Grammar,  stereotype  edition.  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Laa- 
gasge,  lor  the  use  of  Schools.  By  W.  H.  Wells,  M.  A.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &l 
Co.    Andover :  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell. 

Grat'8  Chemistry  ;  containing  the  principles  of  the  science,  both  eiperimental 
and  theoretical.  Intended  as  a  text  book  for  Academies,  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Alonzo  Gray,  A.  M.  Cincinnati :  W.  H.  Moore  &  Co.  New  Yoik  :  M.  H.  New- 
man ic  Co. 

Elements  of  Musical  Articulation,  by  Wm.  Russell.  With  Illustrations 
In  Vocal  Music  bj  Lowell  Mason.    Boston  :  Wilkins,  Carter  dc  Co. 

Mv  Little  Geography,  in  <•  Komstok's  Purfekt  Alfabet/'  edited  by  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Tnthill.    Philadelphia  :  Lindsey  &  Blakiston ;  1847. 

AN  Introduction  to  the  Author's  **  Course  of  Reading  "  and  '*  Elements  of  Read- 
ing and  Orato^."  By  H.  Mandeviile,  D.  D.  New  York :  D.  Appletoa  &  Co.  Phil- 
adelphia :  G.  S\  Appletonj  1848. 
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GT^The  SeUol  Chart  •(  EleMeitary  S«iui4s.«£o 

PREPARED  BY  ASA  D.  LORD,  M.  D. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Chart  was  published  ia  1345,  some  months  before 
the  appearance  of  the  "Normal  Chart,''  and  "Town's  Chart  of  Elementary 
Sounds."  The  classification  of  the  sounds  of  our  langua jre  k  nearly  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Dr.  A.  Comstock. 

The  Chart  is  twenty  by  twenty-eight  inches,  neatly  printed  on  good  paper. 
Price,  with  cloth  back,  37J^  cents ;  on  paper,  12;^  cents.  In  the  latter  form  it 
may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  direction. 

Address  A.  D.  LORD. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

ipm^sa  ens:  ib®aiiLA!&o<» 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

8PRI1IGFI£LI>9  MAS&SACHUSETT8. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  a  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work, 
unabridged,  with  extensive  Additions,  Tables  of  Geographical,  Classical,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  with  their  Pronunciation — in  1  vol.  Crown  Quarto. 

•*  Webster's  American  Dictionary  may  now  be  recommended  without  re- 
serve or  qualification ,  ai  the  best  hxXxni.— President  0/tn,  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Dec.  1847. 

"  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  Dictionary  in  the  English  Language 
which  combines  so  many  advantages,  with  such  economy  of  price,  beauty  of 
execution,  compaotaess  and  clearness,  as  this  Quarto  edition  of  Webster's. — JV. 
F.  Observer ,  DeeemberA,  1847. 

<<  We  rejoice  that  the  public  award  is  strongly  ratifying  our  long-cherished 
conviction  that  Noah  Webster  was  decidedly  the  best  Lexicographer  who  has 
treated  of  the  English  Language.  «  «  *  Emphatically  the  Dictionary  of 
oqr  language."— JV.  Y.  Tribune^  Dee.  7, 1847. 

"  As  full^nd  faithful  a  representation  of  the  English  LangOag»t,  both  written 
and  spoken,  ae  can  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  smgle  volume  in  our  day. 

No  family  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Every  scholar  will  have  it  and  use  it. 
it  will  circulate  as  widely  as  the  English  language  is  spoken. ' — Professor 
Tyler^  of  Amherst  College. 

**  It  seems  to  me,  in  most  respects,  to  come  as  near  the  conception  of  what 
the  perfect  lexicography  of  our  language  requires,  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected."— Rev.  Dr.  Babcoek^  late  President  of  WatervUle  College. 

"  The  highest  standard  of  authority,  with  the  learned  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Sutes."->sA'.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

«*ln  its  admirable  definitions,  its  accurate  philology,  its  copTousness,  good 
lenie,  and  completeness,  it  is  fast  re<*eiving  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world 
that  it  has  no  equal." — K.  Y.  Evangelist. 

"  A  mine  of  philological  research  and  erudition.*' — A*.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

" — *^Will  always  hold  the  highest  rank  in  this  country,  and  eventually, 
we  suspect,  every  where." — Jf.  Y.  Commercial  Jidtertiser. 

"There  is  no  Dictionary  but  this  of  Webster's  that  can  be  adopted  as  a 
standard." — Boston  Courier. 

"  This  is  the  complete  Webster — and  perhaps  the  only  complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language." -- Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  and  for  sale  by  L  N.  WHITING  A 
CO.,  Columbus,  and  the  fiooJisellers  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St  Louis,  and 
tlurottghout  the  country. 
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NEW  TEIT  BOT^KS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

BY  R.  G.  PARKER,  A.  M.,  Author  of  EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION, 
AIDS  TO  COMPOSITION,  &c.  &o. 

PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  , 
Designed  for  Young  Beginners,  illustrated  with  numerous  Diagram^' 
and  Engravings, 

Thk  above  work  will  be  ready  the  Ist  of  March,  and  i«  commended  to  the 
examination  of  Teachen  and  fnends  of  education  generally. 

PARKER'S  SCHOOL  COMPENDIUM  OF  NATURAL  AND  EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Embracing  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics^  Hydraulics^ 
Pneumatics,  .Acoustics,  Pyronomics,  Optics  Electricity,    Galvanism^ 
\                Magnetism,  Electro  Magnetism,  and  Astronomy,  with  a  full 
Description  of  the  Steam,  and  Locomotive  Engines. 
This  work  will  be  published  the  20th  of  February,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
a  full  and  complete  treatise  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies.  

THB^SCIMCE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S  NEW  GRAMMAR. 

A  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
In  which  Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences  are  classified  according  to  their 
offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  DIAGRAMS, 
BY  S.   W.   CLARK,  A.  M. 
This  work  is  just  published,  and  is  recommended  to  the  examination  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  Science. 
The  above  works  are  published  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  51  John  Street,  Jifw  York  ; 
DERBY,  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  Cincinnati; 
J    H.  RILEY  6c  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Publishers  of  Willard's  Histories  and  Daviks  Course  of  Mathematics 


IRS.  WILLARD'S  HISTORIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

!•    UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  8to. 

2.    HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  8yo. 

8.    SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  above  works  are  extensively  used  in  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  the  School  History,  in  the  Vinguage  of  a  distinguished  author, 
(^has  received  the  highest  commendations,  both  lor  its  accuracy  and  literary 
merits." 

Every  notice  of  these  works  baa  been  highly  favorable,  sxespt  oiis,  which 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  rival  work. 

Neither  the  author  nor  publishers  have  attempted  the  introduction  of  these 
works  by  disparaging  the  works  of  others.  Let  the  pretended  erron  in  <•  School 
Histories  '*  be  carenilly  examined  before  any  work  is  introdoced  that  is  rec« 
ommended,  by  setting  forth  the  faults  of  its  competitors. 

«*Mr8.  Willard's  Histories"  are  published  by  A.  S.  BARNES dt  CO., 
51  John  Street,  Kew  York,  DERBY,  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  and  J. 
H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columbus^  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally  through- 
out the  United  SUtes. 
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To  all  Teachers  and  Schttl  Connittees. 

WALKER^S  NEW  DICTIONARY, 

New  Edition-^rom  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  itnpravedj  and 
printed  on  White  Paper, 

A  Critical  PRONouNciifo  Digtionart  and  Expositor  of  thk  Eitolish 
Lanouage,  in  which  the  me&nin^of  every  word  it  expUmed,  and  the  loond 
of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acqairinff  a  knowled^  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  Johm  Walxsr,  author  of  the  *'  Elements  of 
Elocution,"  «'  Rhymtngr  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c.  Abridj^ed  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an,  American  Citizen.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  RILEY  d&  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 


JOiKPH   B.  SILXY. 


JOSEPH    SULLIVANT. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE^ 


(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 

DzALsRS  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and  Border 
Prints,  Engravings.  Oil  Paintings,  Picture  Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  dec.  &c. 

JOS:  H.  RrLEY.  &.  CO. 


Pros|ieetas  of  tlie  Ohio  Sehtol  Joarnal.— YoL  III. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1848,  and  be  published  in  Columbus,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
fides  notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  will  contain  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  tbe  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  use- 
ful information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val- 
uable work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  oopy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year.     . 

TKRiis.--SingIe  copies  fifty  cents ;  three  copies  fll.OO ;  seven  copies  $2.00; 
twelve  copier  (3.Q0. 

Bound  Volumes. — Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifty 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  Should  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wilcox,  who  is  constantly  traveling  in  the  west  has  consented 
to  act  as  general  agent  for  us,  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  local  agents  and  to 
transact  any  other  business  for  the  Journal. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  PROFESSION. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  What  is  necessary  to  muke 
teaching  a  profession  ?  or,  to  enable  the  employment  to  take  rank 
among  the  learned  professions  ?  Some  have  maintained  that  it  can 
only  be  made  such  by  legal  enactments ;  others,  that  the  whole 
'  community  must  contour  in  giving  to  teachers  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration due  to  the  impoitance  and  usefulness  of  their  calling; 
and  others  still,  that  by  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers,  many  will 
be  led  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  occupation,  and  that  persons  of 
'^  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  will  be  led  to  engage  in  it 

for  life,  and  that  without  other  aid,  they  will  be  able  to  secure  for 
the  employment  the  rank  which  it  should  hold.  Without  attempt* 
ing  to  discuss  any  of  these  opinions,  we  suppose  that  the  following 
requisites  are  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  under 
consideration : 

1.  That  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  employment,  should, 
after  acquiring  a  respectable  academic  education,  pursue  for,  at 
least,  three  years,  a  course  of  reading  and  study  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
the  proper  modes  for  the  dcvelopement  and  cultivation  of  the  pow- 
ers and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  every  candidate  for  the  teacher's  office  should  be  rigidly 
examined  upon  all  that  pertains  to  the  business  of  educating  as  well 
as  teaching,  by  a  board  of  professional  teachers,  and  by  them  li- 
censed, if  found  qualified  both  to  teach  and  to  educate. 

^  3.  That  those  who  have  thus  prepared  themselves,  and  have  been 

duly  licensed,  should  engage  in  the  employment  for  life,  relying  up- 
on it,  not  only  for  a  livelihood,  but  for  whatever  of  respect  or  con- 
sideration, of  honor  or  fame  thsy  hope  to  attain. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  whole 
subject  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  teachers  themselves. 


A  Startling  Fact. — Governor  Briggs,  at  the  temperance  meeting  in  Fan- 
neoil  Hall,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  stated  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  idiots  in  the  common  wealth, 
showed  that  there  we»-e  from  1200  to  1300  of  that  unfortunate  class,  and  also 
the  astounding  fact  that  1100  to  1200  of  them  were  born  of  drunken  parents 
5 
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NOTES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  R.  MORRIS— No.  2. 

A  Useful  Intention, 

The  reader  doubtless  understood  me  in  my  first  essay  to  recom- 
mend the  procuring  of  a  good  suite  of  specimens  in  mineralogy. 
To  these  he  should  add  some  named  fossil,  and  as  many  other  geo- 
logical aids  as  practicable.  To  get  them  named  and  described  by 
competent  men  is  not  always  easy,  yet  it  is  altogether  essential,  as 
the  student  will  readily  perceive,  for,  a  slight  error  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  specimen  might  run  through  and  vitiate  a  whole  course. 
If  a  cabinet  can  be  procured  of  Prof.  Shepard,  of  New  Haven, 
(who  used  occasionally  to  prepare  them  for  applicants,)  or  from  Dr. 
Chilton,  of  New  York  city,  the  student  may  feel  secure  to  depend 
on  such.  For  books,  he  may  purchase  Lyell's  Elements,  Hitch- 
cpck's,  Trimmer's,  Mather's  and  Bakewell's  Geologies,  and  take  Sil- 
liman's  Journal,  by  all  means. 

'  But  what  about  the  *  useful  intention  '  with  which  I  headed  this 
chapter?  It  means  that  the  student  should,  in  his  geological  pur- 
suits, aim  at  nothing  hui  practical  usefulness.  So  many  who  begin 
it  run  extravaganza  inio  the  coldest  (and  baldest)  theorizing  that  it 
is  necessary  to  warn  off  the  unsuspicious  from  that  rock. 

Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  my  dear  reader.  Tempting  as  it 
may  be,  to  sit  at  home  and  dream  over  systems,  instead  of  climbing 
hills  to  gather  rocks,  yet  the  climbing  will  most  certainly  benefit 
yourselK  and  may  be  the  world  who  study  after  you,  while  theo- 
ries, cut  and  dried  by  the  dozen,  and  better  than  you  coul^  manu- 
facture in  a  century,  may  be  found  in  every  newspaper.  After 
you  have  spent  ten  years  in  this  service,  you  will  see  what  I  am 
anxious  you  should  see  now,  that  if  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  its  developement,  are  cautious  to  advance  new  opinions,  and 
timid  to  defend  them,  the  tyro  who  cannot  name  a  hundred  minerals 
or  trace  up  a  fossil,  should  stand  aloof. 

I  am  induced  to  protract  my  remarks  upon  this  head,  for  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  restraining  the  fancy  of  my  own  students  disposed 
to  run  off  into  guessing,  instead  of  digging  in  plain,  honest  facts. 
Will  the  reader  rather  choose  to  be  one  of  those  who  can  aid  the 
science  with  new  facts,  instead  of  heaping  on  a  new  theory  1 

None  but  an  ignoramus,  now-a-days,  searches  for  perpetual  mo- 
Hon,  or  squaring  the  circle. 

My  idea  of  *  a  useful  intention  '  in  the  study  of  Geology,  is  the 
following:  1.  To  lead  the  way  for  our  pupils  in  gaining  a  taste  for 
natural  objects.  Geology  has  such  a  necessary  connection  with 
Botany,  Conchology,  Mineralogy,  Paleontology,  &c.,  &c.,  that  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  them,  when  we  acquire  an  appetite  for  the  former. 
2.  To  be  prominent  in  acquiring  facts,  personally  or  by  deputy,  re- 
specting the  Geology  of  our  own  locality.  This  is  demanded  by 
the  science  itself,  of  all  its  votaries.  The  man  who  lives  in  sight 
of  a  bluff,  is  the  man  who  should  describe  it.  3.  To  be  free  in  im- 
parting practical  facts  to  men  in  t])e  various  professions  which  de- 
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pend,  in  a  degree,  upon  Geology.  The  road  maker,  the  stone  ma- 
son, the  tombstone  cutter,  the  house  mason,  the  brick  maker,  the 
glass  maker,  the  potter,  the  miner,  the  iron  founder  and  the  lime 
burner  can  all  be  benefitted  by  an  access  to  a  museum  of  local  spe- 
cimens wilh  lucid  descriptions!  So  by  analyzing  soils  and  subsoils 
for  the  farmer,  you  may  find  daily  occasions  for  doing  good  to  those 
around.  4.  To  exchange  with  cabinets  and  societies  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  this  noble  science /reeZy  to  give.  It  is  the 
trait  which  distinguishes  the  profession  of  a  geologist  above  any 
other,  and  should  be  perpetuated  by  all  who  join  the  ranks. 

These  four  points  of  *a  useful  intention'  have  no  limit  in  their 
application,  for  as  Geology  ventures  to  explore  the  profoundest  se- 
crets of  the  earth<  so  all  that  is  seen  of  its  surface,  and  all  that  is 
done  upon  it,  are  someway  connected  with  the  science. 

The  man,  then,  who  has  learned  enough  of  this-sciencc  to  love  it, 
carries  out  wisdom  to  every  locality,  and  brings  more  back;  imparts 
a  taste  to  every  thirsting  mind,  and  has  his  own  mind  mightily  en- 
larged by  the  communication  ;  gives  freely  to  others,  and  receives 
a  greater  gift  in  return.  Even  as  I  intermit  my  writing,  and,  look- 
ing downward,  pierce  the  ten  thousand  strata  beneath  me,  through 
the  mould,  through  the  gravel,  the  clay,  the  slate,  the  sand,  the 
sandstone,  down,  down,  to  the  central  furnace  which  rages  wilh  im- 
measurable heat,  m}'  desire  for  such  wisdom  glows  and  swells  in  my 
heart,  to  know  more  of  it  than  has  been  known,  to  impart  more 
than  had  been  imparted.  Not  proposing  myself  for  a  pattern  to  any, 
yet  the  reader  will  certainly  enjoy  these  reflections  if  he  will  pros- 
ecute the  science  with  'a  useful  intention.'  When  he  can  find  oc- 
cupation for  every  idle  hour,  interest  in  every  ravine,  and  wisdom 
upon  every  highway,  he  may  count  himself  to  have  made  one  good 
step  in  Geology ;  and  when  he  is  able  to  bestow  a  mite  of  practical 
information  upon  every  one  who  inquires,  ho  is  reaping  some  of  the 
golden  fruits  of  *  a  useful  intention.' 


[From  the  third  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  Superintendent  oT  Public  Instruc- 
tions in  Michigan.] 

WHO  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. 

The  cause  of  popular  education  commends  itself  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community,  whether  he  has  children  or  not,  and 
whether  those  children  are  already  educated  or  not. 

1st.  This  cause  commends  itself  to  every  citizen,  even  though  ho 
regards  no  other  than  his  pecuniary  interests.  If  civilization  is 
preferable  to  barbarism,  then  is  every  citizen  personally  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  education  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  State.  If  our  neighbors'  children  are  untaught,  and 
suflered  to  grow  to  years  under  the  influence  of  street  education^  in 
indolence  and  vice,  we  thereby  jeopard  the  safety  of  our  persons 
and  property.    But  if  cyur  own  and  our  neighbors'  children  ar^ 
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properly  educated  ;  if  their  minds  are  well  cultivated,  and  they  be- 
come thoroughly  established  in  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
virtue,  then  we  are  safe  in  our  persons  and  in  our  property. 

The  man  of  wealth,  who,  from  sordid  motives,  refuses  or  neglects 
X6  co-operate  in  this  noblest  of  enterprises,  which  contemplates  the 
greatest  good  of  the  present  and  all  coming  generations,  may,  in  a 
few  yeais,  realize  that  he  was  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish;  for 
the  very  children  whose  education  he  neglected,  would  have  be- 
come, under  favorable  auspices,  good  citizens,  peaceable  neighbors, 
and  prosperous  members  of  the  community.  But  now  they  are 
hardly  better  than  barbarians.  In  times  of  civil  comniotion,  politi- 
cal excitement,  or  pecuniary  embarrassment,  they  are  ready  to 
mingle  with,  or  head,  if  need  be,  a  frenzied  mob ;  and  he,  under 
whose  benign  patronage  they  might  have  become  prosperous  citi- 
zens and  good  members  of  the  community,  in  consequence  of  his 
cold  neglect,  if  not  contempt,  may  be  the  first  to  see  his  own  house 
torn  down  over  his  head,  and  his  family  turned  into  the  streets  ia 
penury,  while  his  stores  and  his  warehouses  are  broken  open,  and 
his  goods  and  merchandise  are  seized  upon  and  distributed  to  the 
clamorous  and  hungry  multitude. 

2d.  This  cause  commends  itself  to  the  patriot  How  can  he  who 
loves  his  country,  and  desires  to  see  a  broad  and  deep  —  a  suro 
foundation  laid,  upon  which  may  be  reared  a  magnificent  and  endu- 
ring superstructure  of  national  grandeur,  so  reasonably  expect  to 
see  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  as  when  maturing  and  executing 
liberal  plans  for  the  education  of  his  country's  youth. 

The  language  of  George  Washington,  in  his  farewell  address, 
"Promote  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  ditTusion  of  knowledge,"  we  have  already  quoted. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  noble  sentiment  of  John  Adams,  which  he  con- 
vey ed  to  his  wife  when  public  duties  separated  him  from  his  family. 
Said  he,  "the  education  of  my  children  is  never  out  of  my  mind. 
Train  them  to  virtue;  habituate  them  to  industry,  activity  and 
spirit ;  make  them  consider  every  vice  as  shameful  and  unmanly  ; 
fire  them  with  ambition  to  be  useful ;  make  them  disdain  to  be  des- 
titute of  any  useful  knowledge." 

Every  parent  should  make  these  sentiments  his  own  ;  and  every 
man  claiming  to  be  a  patriot,  should  be  able  in  some  sense  to  say, 
"the  education  of  my  country's  youth  is  never  out  of  my  mind." 
And  he  should  act  consistently  with  this  sentiment. 

3d.  This  cause  commends  itself  to  the  philanthropist.  He  who 
loves  his  kind  and  desires  to  meliorate  their  condition,  can,  in  no 
other  way  so  successfully  labor  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  as  in  building  up  good  systems  of  education  for  the  young. 

There  is  nothing  valuable  pertaining  to  man,  but  what  he  is  of 
himself;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  educator  harmoniously  to  de- 
velope  his  infinite  capabilities,  and  thus  qualify  him  for  the  greatest 
usefulness  to  his  follows,  and  the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  human  hnppiness. 

4th.  Need  I  add,  this  cause  commends  itself  to  the  chrhlian? 
How  can  the  disciple  of  Jesus  so  successf\jlly  execute  the  iustruc- 
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lion  of  the  risen  Savior,  **  go  tench  all  nations,"  as  in  providing 
suitable  schools  for  iho  oducalion  of  children  ? — schools  in  which 
their  evil  propensities  shall  be  subdued,  and  their  nobler  powers  bo 
cultivated  and  cherished  into  a  healthful  growth  ? — schools,  in  short, 
in  which  **  children  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  I" 

6th.  But  more  especially  does  this  cause  commend  itself  to  the 
christian  minister.  The  Great  Teacher  said,  "  suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  mc,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven, — and  he  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them."  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  ♦'  a  child  left  to  himself  bringelh  his  parents 
to  shame."  How  important,  then,  is  early  religious  traiuing.  And 
how  much  easier  and  pleasanter  it  is  rightly  to  direct  thtf*  opening 
energies  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  cultivate  a  love  for  truth  and 
virtue,  until  their  principles  are  fixed  in  the  heart  and  incorporated 
into  the  very  being,  than  it -is  to  reform  the  man  grown  old  in  sin. 
Education,  in  a  full  and  proper  sense,  implies  all  that  training  which 
is  necessary  rightly  to  develop  man's  immortal  energies,  and  prepare 
him  for  respectability,  usefulness,  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  for 
everlasting  felicity  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Let  me  not  bo  misunderstood  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  religious." 
I  use  it  as  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
and  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  a  sense  as  far  re- 
moved from  sectarianism  as  true  piety  is  from  bigotry. 

All  our  children  will  be  educated  somewhere.  It  is  for  us  to 
elect  whelhGr  they  shall  receive  their  \.rii\\nv\gint1i€  school  house ^ot 
in  the  streets  ;  and  if  in  the  former,  whether  in  good  or  bad  schools. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  in  this  Stale,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  two  counties  in  which  there  were  no  organized  com- 
mon schools.*  They  were  not,  however,  without  places  of  instruc- 
tion ;  for  in  the  shire  town  of  each  of  those  counties  there  were  a 
billiard-room,  bar-rooms,  and  ball-alleys.  I  was  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  remark  of  an  Indian  Chief  residing  in  one  of  thosu  coun- 
ties. As  he  was  passing  along  the  streets  one  day,  he  discovered  a 
second  hall-alley  in  process  of  enaction.  lie  paused,  and  remarked 
to  those  at  work  upon  it,  *'you  have  here  another  very  long  build- 
ing going  up  rapidly;  and,"  he  added,  **  is  this  the  place  where  our 
children  are  to  be  educated  ?"  Those  two  ball-alleys,  with  their 
bars,  (indispensable  appendages,)  were  thronged  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  past  midnight,  six  days  in  the  week.  They 
were,  moreover,  the  very  places  where  many  of  the  youth  of  that 
villnge  were  receiving  their  e(kication.  And  who  were  their  tea- 
chers? Idlers,  tipplers,  gamblers,  profane  persons,  sabbath  break- 
ers. |C7"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school.  These  pupils 
will  graduate,  it  may  be,  at  our  poor  houses,  at  our  county  jails,  or 
at  our  State  Penitentiary. 

How  much  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  it  must  be  to  every 
good  citizen,  to  bear  a  part  in  educating  the  poor  of  his  district,  than 
to  wait  a  few  years,  and  then  pay  the  same  amount,  with  a  heavy 

*  Schools  have  sinct  betn  organized  in  both  of  those  counties. 
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interest,  10  support  Ihem  as  paupers  or  criminals;  and  especially 
when  we  consider  that  they  became  such  by  the  cold  neglect  of  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 

1  have  said  all  our  children  will  be  educated  somewhere.  Should 
we  not  exercise  the  same  vigilance,  and  put  forth  the  same  effort, 
and  greater^  if  need  be,  to  have  every  child  in  our  respective  towns 
and  districts,  educated  in  a  good  school,  that  devoted  politicians,  on 
the  eve  of  an  exciting  election,  do  to  secure  the  attendance  of  every 
voter  at  the  polls  ? 

Jusl  in  proportion  as  the  lovers  of  good  order,  and  the  lovers  of 
our  country  and  her  precious,  blood-bought  institutions,  relax  their 
exertions  in  this  cause,  just  in  proportion  as  they  cease  to  put  forth 
the  requisite  efforts  to  improve  and  elevate  our  country's  youth, 
just  in  the  same  ratio  will  his  Satanic  Majesty's  votaries  increase 
their  efforts  in  sending  forth  the  thousand  and  one  streams  of  ini- 
quity and  death  which  their  foul  machinations  have  invented  to  poi- 
son the  youth  of  our  country,  and  forever  blast  their  fair  prospects. 
There  is  no  standing  still  in  this  matter.  We  must  preoccupy  the 
ground,  and  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  train  the  rising  gener- 
ation aright,  that  our  species  may  advance  in  the  scale  o I  being  and 
human  perfectibility,  or,  by  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  wicked  men, 
they  will  retrograde  and  descend  the  steeps  of  death. 


Errors  in  Arithivietic. — It  is  quite  common  for  teachers  to  allow 
their  pupils  to  use,  improperly,  many  of  the  terms  employed  in 
Arithmetic.  Too  great  pains  cannot  be  taken,  in  any  science,  to 
secure  an  accurate  and  discriminating  use  of  terms,  and,  in  order 
to  secure  this,  accurate  definitions  of  these  terms  must  first  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  clearly  understood. 

The  result  obtained  by  addition  should  be  called  the  sum.  The 
sum  of  principal  and  interest  is  properly  called  the  amomiL  The 
number  left  when  the  divisor  is  not  contained  in  the  dividend  an  in- 
tegral number  of  times,  is  the  remainder.  The  cipher  may  be  called 
nought,  cipher,  or  zero,  but  should  never  be  called  aui^ht.  A  frac- 
tion is  defined  "  a  broken  number."  It  would  be  better  to  define 
as  an  expression  for  one  or  more  parts  of  an  entire  quantity  or 
number.  Numbers  arc  said  to  increase  from  the  right  toward  the 
left  in  a  tenfold  propoTlioix,  They  increase  in  a  tenfold  ratio.  Ra- 
tio is  the  relation  existing  between  jfivo  numbers  or  quantities  of  the 
same  kind.  Proportion  is  equality  of  ratios,  and  the  mathematical 
expression  called  a  proportion  is  a  union  of  two  equal  ratios,  and 
must  consist  o^  four  terms.  A  progression  is  defined  "  a  scries  of 
numbers  more  than  ihree.^^  A  p'oportion  contains  four  terms.  A 
progression  should  contain  at  least ^re.  It  is  said  in  most  of  our 
books  that  in  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  "  num- 
bers are  divided  into  periods  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  of  how 
many  figures  the  root  will  consist;"  true,  this  is  thus  ascertained, 
but  the  only  important  object  to  be  gained  by  the  process  is,  to  as- 
certain Iu)w  many  figures  the  left  hand  period  contains. 
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LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

As  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  County  Educational  Societies  are 
multiplying  in  our  State,  the  formation  of  Libraries  of  Educational 
VVorks  is  becoming  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Having  received 
frequent  inquiries  from  teachers  and  others  in  regard  to  the  titles 
and  prices  of  books  suitable  for  such  purposes,  we  have  prepared 
the  following  list  of  works  belonging  to  different  classes.  Those 
named  in  the  first  list  should  be  found  in  tho  library  of  every  so- 
ciety : 


Tides. 


Papre's  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Teaching 

The  School  and  the  School  Mas- 


ter 


Palmer's  Teachers'  Manual  . . 

Abbott's  Teacher 

Fowle's  Teacher's  Institute  .. 

Dwight's  School  Master's  Friend 

Confessions  of  a  School  Master, 

Dunn's  Teachers'  Manual 

Davis'  Teacher  Taught 

Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keep 
ing 

Hall's  Lectures  to  Female  Tea- 
chers  

Smith's  History  of  Education.. 

Taylor's  District  School • 

Mann's  Lectures  on  Education. 

Theory  of  Teaching,  by  a  Tea- 
cher   

School  Keeping 

Wines*  How  shall  I  govern  my 
School 

Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises, 

Hints  and  Methods  lor  the  use 
of    Teachers 

The  District  School  as  it  was  . 

Practical  Ed  ucation 

Education  and  Health 

Locke  and  Milton  on  Education, 

Wines'  Hints  on  Popular  Educa 
tion 

Lectures  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  1830  to 
1848,  18  volumes 

Transactions  of  the  West.  Lite- 
erary  Institute  and  College  of 
Teachers,  1884  to  1840,  8  vola. 


Publishers. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Harper  &  Brothers . 


Wm.  Pierce  .... 
W.  B.  Fowle.. 
Roe  Lock  wood  . 
M.  H.  Newman. 
Reed  &  Barber  . 


Harper  &  Brothers. 

do   

Wm.  B.  Fowle 


E.  P.  Peabody  , 
John  Grigg  . . . 


M.  H.  Newman. 


Harper  &  Brothers. 
Gray  &  Brown  . . . . 


Published. 


New  York 


....  do  .... 

Boston  . 
..   .  do  .... 
....  do  .. 
New  York. 
....  do  ... 
Hartford  . 
Boston  .  . 


do 


...  do  ... 

New  York 
t ..  do  ... 
Boston  .. 


....do  .. 
Philadelphia 


...  do  .... 
New  York, 


Hartford  .. 
New  York. 
, ...  do  ... . 
Boston  .  . . 
...  do  .... 


Boston  .. 
Cincinnati 


Price. 


$1  00 

1  00 
75 
75 
75 
50 
50 
50 
38 

50 

37 
50 


1  00 


75 
37 

12 
50 


75 


To  these  works  may  be  added  the  following  valuable  documents 
pertaining  to  the  history,  progress  and  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  our  own  and  other  countries: 

Laws  and  Documens  relating  to  the  Common  School  System 
OF  Massachusetts.     This  volume  includes  a  sketch  of  the  acts  of 
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the  Legislature,  pertaining  to  free  schools,  from  1642  to  1843,  the 
laws  as  they  now  are,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  from  1835  to  1844. 

A  Digest  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  with  the  forms,  instructions  and  decisions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  a  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress  and  present  condition  of  the 
State  School  System.  By  S.  S.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
common  schools,  Albany,  1844. 

Laws  and  Reports  respecting  the  Common  Schorl  System  op 
New  York  in  1844.  This  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the 
several  county  superintendents  for  1843-4. 

Reports  and  Documents  relating  to  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem OF  Connecticut,  by  H.  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  Hartford  :  Case,'Tiffany  dcCo. 

This  volume  embraces  all  the  official  documents  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  and  their  Secretary,  from  1835  to  1842,  with 
n  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State  from  its  foundation  to  1842,  and  an  appendix  containing  an 
account  of  the  school  systems  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

The  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
for  1846,  '47,  and  '48,  containing  the  Annual  Reports  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, as  Commissioner  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  reports  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Beers,  State 
Superintendent  of  schools  in  Connecticut;  the  Annual  Reports  of 
Mr.  Mann,  from  1844  to  1848  ;  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Maine,  for  1847  and  1848  ;  of  the  Commissioner  of  schools 
in  New  Hampshire;  of  the  State  Superintendents  in  Vermont,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Beside  these. 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities, 
are  invaluable  documents,  and  no  teacher  or  school  director  should 
consider  himself  competent  to  discharge  his  duties,  without  having 
faithfully  studied  a  large  number  of  these  reports. 

Among  the  many  valuable  works  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
education  in  other  countries,  are  the  following:  » 

Reports  on  Education  in  Europe,  by  Alexander  D.  Bache,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1839:  666  pages. 

Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Calvin  E. 
Stone,  D.  D.     Printed  at  Boston  :  price  31  cents. 

Seventh  Annual  Rep^jet  of  Hon.  H.  Mann.  Published  by  Wm. 
B.  Fowle,  Boston  :  Price  25  cents.  This  report  contains  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Mann's  visit  in  Europe. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia — New  York, 
Wiley  &  Long. 

Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  Sch6ol.  by  John  Wood, 
Boston  ;  Monroe  &  Francis,  publishers.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
work. 

Much  of  the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  reports  named 
above,  may  be  found  in  the  following  Educational  Journals,  com- 
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plete  sets  of  the  bound  volumes  of  which  can  doubtless  still  be  fur- 
nished at  the  respective  offices  of  publication  : 

The  Conn.  Common  School  Journal,  cdite(}  by  Mr.  Barnard,  from 
1038  to  1842.     Four  quarto  volumes  in  one. 

The  Common  School  Journal,  edited  by  Mr.  Mann,  and  publish- 
ed by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Boston.  Nine  volumes,  commencing  in 
1838:  one  dollar  per  volume. 

The  District  School  Journal,  edited  by  F.  Dwight  and  others. 
Four  volumes,  fifty  cents  each.  Published  by  John  R.  Humphrey, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  . 

Having  so  often  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  Educational  Journals 
now  published  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  them 
by  a  liberal  patronage,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  argue  that  point 
in  this  connection,  and  wo  close  with  naming  several  valuable  works 
designed  to  aid  self  culture^  of  some  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  ev- 
ery young  person,  male  or  female,  and  especially  every  teacher, 
should  be  possessed,  and  which  should  at  least  be  found  in  the  libra- 
ry of  every  Teachers'  Association  : 

The  Students'  Manual,  by  Rev.  John  Todd  ;  Self  Culture,  by 
Dr.  Channing;  Self  Cultivation,  by  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards;  The 
Young  Man's  Aid,  by  Rev.  H.  VVinslow;  The  Young  Man's  Guide, 
by  Dr.  Alcoit ;  Hawes'  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes ; 
Fireside  Education,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich  ;  Mrs.  Sigourney's  Letters 
to  Young  Ladies;  The  Young  Lady's  Friend,  by  Mrs.  Farrar ; 
Means  and  Ends,  or  Self  Training,  by  Miss  Sedgwick;  Domestic 
Economy,  by  Miss  Beecher ;  The  Female  Student,  or  Fireside  Ed- 
ucation, by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps ;  The  Young  Lady's  Home,  by 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Tulhill :  The  Young  Lady's  Companion,  by  Miss  Coxe  ; 
Woman's  Mission,  from  the  French  ;  The  Duty  of  American  Wo- 
men to  their  Country,  and  an  Address  to  American  Women,  bjr 
Miss  C.  E.  Beecher. 

In  making  the  foregoing  lists,  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Barnard. 


Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. — The  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  at  Dayton,  will,  unquestionably,  be  one  of  deep 
interest,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  education 
in  the  Slate.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  dele- 
gation present  from  every  county,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  some 
friends  of  education  from  other  States.  Will  not  editors  through- 
out Ohio  publish  the  notice  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  urge 
all  interested  in  the  cause  to  attend  ? 


As  the  political  changes  which  are  almost  daily  occurring  in  Eu- 
rope are  awakening  a  deep  interest  in  the  mindisof  all,  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  do  a  better  service  for  our  readers  than  to  copy  from  the 
American  Almanac  for  1848,  the  following  table  : 
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STATES  OF  EUROPE, 

With  Uuform  qf  Government,  S<^re  MileSf  and  Fopttlation,  according  to  JUeCtd- 

loch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  with  Corrections. 


States  and  Titles. 


Andorre.  Pyrenees,  Repub. 
'^Anhalt-Bernburg.  Jhidiy, . 
'Anhalt-Cuthen,  do  . . 
*Anhalt-Do8sau,         do 


Form  of  Government 


With  two  Syndics  and  a  council. 
States  having  limited  powers  . . . . 

....  do do 

do do 


•Austria.  Empire \bsolute  mon.,  except  Hungary,  dtc, 


^^  I'-OP"'-'- 


*  Baden,  Grand  Duchy 
*Bavaria,  Kingdom 

Belgium,     do        

•Bremen,  Free  City 

•Brunswick,  Duchy 

Church.Siates  oi'.Popedom 

Denmark,  Kingdom 

France,  do        

•Frankfort,  Free  CUy 

(Ireat  Britain,  Kingdom  . . 

Greece,  do 

•Hamburg,  Free  City 

•Hanover,  Kingdom 

•Hesse  Cassel,  Electorate  . 
•HesseDarmstadt.G.  Duchy 
•Hesse  Homb'g,  Landg'v'te 
•Hohenzol.-Hcchingen,  Pr. 
•Hohenzol.-Sigraaring'n,  do 

Holland,  with  Luxemburg, 

Ionian  Islands,  Republic. . 
•Lichtenstein,  Principality, 
•Lippe  Dctmold,  do  . . 
•Lubec,  Free  City 

Lucca,  Duchu 

•Mecklen.-.Schwerin,  G.D 
•Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  do 

Modenaand  Maasa.Duehy, 

Monaco,  Principality  .... 

•iSassau,  Duchy 

•Oldenburjr,  Grand  Duchy, 

Parma,  Duchy 

Portugal,  Kingdom  .... 
•Prussia.  do  .... 
^Kew,  principalities  tf. 
t  Russia,  Empire  ....... 

San  Marino,  Republic 


Limited  sovereignty 'j  two  chambers  .' 

Limited  monarchy ;    ....  do 

....    do    do  

Republic  ;  senate  and  convention... 
Limited  sovereignty  ;  one  chamber . 

Absolute  elective  sovereignty 

Absolute  monarchy  ;  with  prov.  states, 
Limited  monarchy  ;  two  chambers. . . 
Republic  ',  senate  and  legislative  body, 
Limited  mon. ;  lords  and  commons  .. 

Limited  monarchy 

Republic  ;  senate  and  com.  council.. 
Limited  monarchy  ;  two  chambers... 
Limited  sovereignty  j  one  chamber  . . 
Limited  sovereignty;  two  chambers. . 

Absolute  sovereignty 

Limited ;  one  chamber 

..  do  do  

Limited  monarchy  ',  two  chambers. . . 
Under  Brit,  proiec;  coun.  &.  chimb., 
Limited  monarchy  3  with  one  chamb,, 

....  do  do 

Republic  ;  senate  and  com.  council. . 
Limited  sovereignty ;  with  one  chamb. 
Limited  monarchy  j  with  one  chamb., 

....  do do 

Absolute  sovereignty 

....  do 

Limited  sovereignty ;  two  chambers  . 

Absolute  sovereignty 

....  do  

Limited  monarchy  j  one  chamb.  of  rep. 
Absolute  monarchy ;  provincial  state*, 
Limited  sovereignty ;  one  chamber  . . 
Absolute  monarchy 


Senate  and  council  of  ancients 

Sardinia,  Kingdom Absolute  monarchy 

•Saxony,         do        I  Limited  monarchy  ;  two  chambers  ... 

•Saxe-Altcnburff,  Duchy. .  .'Limited  monarchy  j  one  chamber  .... 

•Saxe-Cob'gand  Gotha,  do '....  do  do 

•Saxe-Mein.-Hildburg.,  do|....  do  do 

«Saxe-\Veim.-Li8enach,do  .....  do  do 

•Schwartzburg,  i'mic  o/*. .  ....  do  do  

•Schauonburg- Lippe.  Prin,...  do do  

Sicilies;  The  Two,  iCtn^.'Limited  monarchy ;  with  a  council... 

Spain.  Kingdom 'Limited  monarchy  ;  with  aieginlature. 

Sweden  dc  Norway  King.,  Lim.  mon. ;  with  a  diet  and  storthing, 

Switzerland.  Republic,...  Cenfederation  of  republics;  a  diet... 


J  Turkey,  Empire 

Tuscany,  Grand  Duchy  . . 

•Waldeck.  Principality  . . . 

^Wurtemburg;  Kingdom . . 


Absolute  monarchy 

Absolute  sovereignty 

Limited  sovereignty  ;  one  chamber  . 
Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers. . 


Total 3.708.871 


190 

7,000 

3*3 

46.920 

310 

40,200 

337 

61,480 

265;2iG  36,519,560 

5,712: 

1.263,100 

28,4;3j| 

4,315.469 

12,3(i9 

4J212,600 

G7' 

67,800 

1,5251 

269,000 

17.048| 

2,732.436 

6y,7()2' 

2,033,265 

202,12534,194,875 

9ll 

64,570 

116.700;. 

6.831,105 

io;2(ir, 

926.000 

'U'JI 

l.>3.500 

14.600, 

1,706.280 

4,386 

704,900 

3,198 

78^^400 

J  54 

23,400 

136 

20.200 

3!J3 

42.990 

13,890!  2,915,396 

9981 

208,100 

52. 

6,520 

432 

82,970 

142 

47.200 

410 

158,iK» 

4,701 

482;(J52 

1,094 

87,820 

2,073 

403.000 

50 

7,000 

l,7;«i' 

379.2<)2 

2.470i 

267.(JtJ0 

2,uu! 

465,673 

34,500 

3..').50,000 

106.302 

4,330,146 

6881 

103,560 

2,041.809  62,500,000 

21 

7,600 

28,830 

4,168,797 

5,705 

l,r)52,114 

491, 

121,590 

790, 


880 

1,403 

7.;6 

205' 


140,050 

14«,590 

245,}.20 

55,810 

27,600 


41,521  7,975,850 

176,480  12.',;86,941 

284.530  4.156,900 

17,208'  2.125,480 

183,1401  9,515,000 

8,302!  1/436,785 

4.%'  66.180 

7.51)8  1,634,654 


*  Member  of  the  Confederation  of  Germany.  f  Including  Poland. 

X  Includmg  VVallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia. 
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From  the  above,  it  appears  that  of  the  fifty-seven  governments 
existing  in  Europe,  a  few  months  since,  only  eight  were  republican  ; 
and  of  the  forty-nine  monarchical  governments,  thirteen  were  ab- 
solute, and  thirty-six  limited  monarchies,  and  that  those  different 
sovereignties  are  classified  as  follows  :  one  Popedom,  one  Electo- 
rate, one  Landgraviate,  three  Empires,  six  Grand  Duchies,  nine 
Principalities,  twelve  Duchies,  and  sixteen  Kingdoms. 

The  crowned  heads  in  three  of  the  kingdoms.  Great  Britain, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  Queens,  and  the  Duchy  of  Parma  is  ruled 
by  a  Duchess.  The  Emperor  of  Turkey  is  commonly  called  the 
Sultan. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  present  condition  and  the 
prospects  of  freedom  in  many  of  these  countries,  is  copied  from 
the  letter  of  Hon.  H.  Mann  to  the  committee  of  the  convention 
which  nominated  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress  : 

"  The  declaration  of  American  Independence,  in  1776,  was  the 
first  complete  assertion  of  human  rights,  on  an  extensive  scale,  ev- 
er made  by  mankind.  Less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  has 
elapsed,  and  already  the  greatest  portion  of  the  civilized  world  has 
felt  the  influence  of  that  Declaration.  France,  for  years,  has  had 
a  constitutional  monarchy ;  perhaps  to-day  her  government  is  re- 
publican. Holland  and  Belgium  are  comparatively  free.  Almost 
all  the  States  of  the  German  Confederation  have  a  written  consti- 
tution, and  a  Legislature  with  a  popular  branch.  Prussia  has  lastly 
commenced  a  representative  system.  The  iron  rule  of  Austria  is 
relaxed  under  the  fervent  heat  which  liberty  reflects  from  surround- 
ing nations.  Naples  ahd  Sicily  have  just  burst  the  bonds  of  tyran- 
ny. In  Rome  and  the  States  of  tha Church,  where,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  and  political  despotism,  the  heart  of  freedom 
was  supposed  to  be  petrified  into  insoluble  hardness,  that  heart  is 
now  beginning  to  pulsate  with  a  new  life,  and  to  throb  with  sympa- 
thy for  humanity.  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  have  emancipated 
their  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Measures  are  now  in  progress  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Russian  serfs." 


Questions  used  in  the  written  exnmination  of  Candidates  for  tlie  place  of 
Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Columbus. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

Please  write  your  name  in  full,  and  your  residence. 

i.     Is  it  your  intention  to  make  teaching  your  employment  ?  • 

2.  Have  you  made  any  special  effoit  to  prepare  yourself  for  teaching  ? 

3.  What  books  have  you  read  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching? 

4.  How  many  times  in  a  half  day  should  a  schoolroom  be  ventilated  ? 

5.  How  do  you  endeavor  to  inspire  in  pupils  a  respect  for  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, and  proper  care  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  furniture  of  the  schoolroom  ^ 

THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  and  educating  f 

2.  Name  the  intellectual  faculties  which  you  aim  to  cultivate  in  teaching.. 

3.  What  seatiments  or  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  should  the  teacher  de- 
▼elope .' 
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4.  What  faculties  of  mind  are  mainly  cultivated  by  exercisee  in  mental 
arithmetic  ? 

5.  Which  is  the  more  important  object  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  ? 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

1 .  What  are  the  most  important  requisites  for  the  ability  to  govern  a  school 
■accessfuliy  ? 

2.  At  the  opening  of  a  school,  is  it  best  to  publish  a  code  of  rules  ? 

3.  How  can  you  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  older  pupils  in  sustaining" 
the  government  of  the  school  ? 

4.  Would  you  use  ironical  or  sarcastic  language  in  reproving  your  pupils? 

5.  To  what  motives  do  you  think  it  proper  to  appeal,  in  governing  a  school  ? 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Name  the  classes  of  organs  employed  in  the  formation  of  oral  sounds? 

2.  How  may  the  sounds  of  our  language  be  classified  ? 

3.  How  can  spelling  be  taught  best;  by  spelling  columns  of  words,  or  by 
selecting  words  from  the  reading  lessons;  by  spelling  words  orally, or  by  wri- 
ting them  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  key-note^  in  reading  ? 

5.  What  are  injlectiuns^  and  how  many  inflections  are  used  in  reading  ? 

6.  Whal  is  emphasis^  and  in  how  many  ways  may  words  be  made  emphatic  f 

7.  Arrange  the  following  words  so  as  to  make  good  sense  :  For,  preparing, 
another,  in,  world,  this,  must,  life,  we,  duties,  the,  neglect,  of,  not. 

8.  Punctuate  the  following,  and  state  how  many  persons  there  were  in  the 
coach  :  "  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr  Miner  a  clergyman  his  son  a 
lawyer  Mr  Eddy  a  foreigner  his  lady  and  a  child." 

9.  Form  as  many  derivatives  as  you  can  from  each  of  the  following  words : 
act,  press,  move,  art. 

10.  Write  a  sentence, containing  a  subject, a  predicate  and  an  object*,  ano- 
ther, containing  a  predicate  nominative  ',  and  another  containing  a  noun  in 
apposition  with  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  teaching  mental  arithmetic  to  small  scholars,  would  you  use  a  text- 
book ? 

2.  What  are  prime  numbers?  name  all  the  primes  between  1  and  20. 

3.  Give  thi;  name  of  the  rrsvlt  in  each  of  the  following  operations  :  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Involution  and  Evolution. 

4.  Change  17s.,  8d.  and  3  qrs.,  to  the  decimal  of  a  iC;  and  then  give  the 
value  of  this  expression  in  Federal  money. 

5.  What  is  the  interest  of  $48  50,  for  five  months,  at  8  per  cent.? 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  most  important  subjects  belonging  to  physical  Geography. 

2.  Name  tho  difil'rent  kinds  of  civil  government  now  existing  un  the  globe, 
and  an  example  of  each. 

3.  How  many  Slates  are  there  now  in  the  Union,  and  which  of  them  lie, 
entirely,  south  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-five  degrees? 

4.  What  is  History,  and  how  is  it  generally  divided  ? 

5.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  events  in  American  history,  and  give 
the  date  of  each. 


Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  been  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress, 
but  we  rejoice  to  learn  by  a  letter  from  Boston,  that  he  will  not,  at 
present,  resign  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education* 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

From  the  act  relating  to  these  schools,  contained  in  this  number, 
it  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  pne  or  more 
sessions  per  year,  in  each  county  in  the  Slate.  The  law  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1846-7.  It 
providos  that  the  county  commissioners  may  appropriate  the  annu- 
al avails  (above  the  five  per  cent,  appropriated  to  school  purposes) 
derived  from  the  income  of  the  portion  of  the  Surplus  Hevenue 
distributed  to  the  county.  The  fund  thus  provided  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  two  weeks 
or  more,  at  least  in  every  county  where  the  State  deposit  was  prop- 
erly invested. 

The  friends  of  education  in  every  county  should  give  prompt  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  secure  the  proper  action  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stale  Teachers'  Association,  Institutes  have  already 
been  attended  in  some  ten  or  twelve  different  counties.  As  soon  as 
possible  we  shall  publish  a  table  containing  the  statistics  of  all. 

Normal  Class. — We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  teachers 
in  the  State  to  the  course  of  Lectures  to  be  given  at  Norwalk,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Slate  Teachers*  Association. 


AN  ACT 
To  amend  an  act  to  encourage  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  acto  providing  for  Teachers' Institutes  and  county  superintendents;  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  this  State. 

Sec.  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  That 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  »*  an  act  to  encourage  teachers'  institutes," 
and  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  county  super- 
intendents of  common  schools,  and  defining  their  duties  in  certain  counties 
therein  named,"  passed  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  .seven, 
be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  extended  to  ail  the  counties  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled  "an  act  to  encourage 
teachers*  institutes,"  passed  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty, 
seven,  is  hereby  so  amended  that  all  money  used  under  the  provisions  of  said 
section  in  purchasing  libraries,  shall  be  used  in  purchasing  and  supporting 
suitable  common  school  libraries  for  the  several  pommon  school  districts  in  the 
several  counties  in  this  State  that  may  be  in  possession  of  the  fund  named  in 
the  first  section  of  said  act.  JOSEPH  S.  HA  WKIwS, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
CHARLES  B.  GODDARD, 
February  24, 1848.  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 


Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association — The  first  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Dayton  , 
on  the  first  and  second  days  of  June  next. 

Addresses  may  be  expected  from  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Reports  on  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  schools  will  be  present- 
ed on  each  day  of  the  meeting. 

Subjects  of  interest  will  be  brought  before  the  Association,  for  discussion. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  other  States,  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

County  Teachers'  Associations  and  Educational  Societies  are  requested  to 
send  delegates.  M.  F.  COVVDERY, 

Ch'n  Ex.  Com.  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Jissociation. 

Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  April  19, 1648. 
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TO  TEACHERS  IN  OHIO. 
First  Xormal  Class  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  course  of  Lectures  to  teachers,  proposed  to  be  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  will  be 
given  nt  Norwalk,  Pluron  county,  Ohio, 

The  lectures  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  14lh  of  June  next,  and 
continue  nine  weeks. 

Board  for  students  will  be  furnished  at  fl  50  per  week. 

Tuition  for  the  course  will  be  $3  50. 

Several  subjects  not  included  in  the  programme  published  a  few  months 
since,  will  be  embraced  in  the  course. 

The  committee  have  already  secured  the  services  of  the  following  lecturers 
and  instructors  : 

Prof  Samuel  St.  Johit,  of  W.  R.  College. 

Prof.  H.  Mikdeville,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. 

I.  J.  Ali.es,  M.  D.,  of  Mansfield,  late  Prof,  in  Willoughby  Med.  College. 

M.  D.  Legget,  principal  and  superintendent  of  Akron  schools. 

L.  Andrews,  late  principal  of  Ashland  Academy. 

J.  B.  Howard,  late  teacher  of  Drawing  in  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

T.  W.  H.*RVEY,  principal  of  Chardon  Academy. 

J.  liuRTT,  A.  M.,  of  Richland  county. 

The  committee  are  corresponding  with  other  lecturers  and  instructors  ia 
this  State  and  New  York,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  their  names  with, 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Teachers  who  expect  to  attend  the  course,  will  find  it  very  much  to  their 
interest  to  be  present  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  any  text  books  they  may  have 
on  either  of  the  subjects  named,  as  well  as  all  works  or  periodicals  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education. 

An  Introductory  Address  will  be  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Teachers  of  Indiana  or  other  States  are  invited  to  attend  the  course. 

M.  F.  COWDERY, 
Ch'n  Ex   Com.  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Zanesville,  April  8.  1848. 

fTf*  Editors  in  Ohio  will  confer  a  favor  by  copying  the  above. 


The  publication  of  the  June  number  of  the  Journal  may,  per- 
haps, be  delayed  till  after  the  meeting  of  the  Slate  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  in  that  case,  it  will  not  reach  subscribers  till  near  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  month. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 


Elementary  Astrowomt;  accompanied  by  16  colored  maps,  each  3  by  3^ 
feet,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,  by  H.  Matti- 
son.     New   York:  Huntington  &  Savage. 

HcMAiT  Phtsiology  FOR  THE  USE  OF  Elkmertary  Schools,  by  Charles 
A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  New  York  :  W.  E.  Dean,  1847. 

Parker's  Philosophy;  a  school  compi;ndium  of  Natural  and  Experimen- 
tal Philosophy,  embracing  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  with  a 
description  of  the  steam  and  locomotive  engines,  by  Richard  G.  Parker,  A. 
M.      New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1848. 

Swan's  District  School  Reader,  or  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Speak- 
ing, designed  for  the  highest  classes  in  public  and  private  schools;  by  Wm. 
D.  Swan,  Principal  of  the  Mayhew  Grammar  Schf»ol,  Rofiton.  Philadelphia: 
Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Desilvcr  &  Bu(r,  1848. 
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BUTLER'S  GRAMMAR. 

NEW  ENLARGED  STEREOTYPED  EDITION. 

The  following  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  BUTLER'S  ENGLISH  GRABDSAR  over  preceding  works 
on  the  same  subject. 

I.  A  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Many  years' 
actaal  experience  has  been  in  this  respect  the  guide  of  the  author.  He  fol- 
lows the  method  demonstrated  by  experiment  to  be  effectual. 

II.  Its  thoroughly  practical  character.  The  illustrations  and  various  exer 
cises  in  Composition,  Syntax,  and  false  Grammar,  being  much  enlarged  and 
multiplied. 

III.  Its  thoroughly  progressive  character ;  one  subject  and  one  difficulty 
only,  at  a  time,  being  presented,  and  made  perfectly  familiar,  before  proceed- 
ing  to  the  next  step. 

IV.  The  treatment  of  the  Adjective  and  of  the  subject  of  the  comparison 
of  adjectives.  The  definitions  are  here  mad«  to  correspond  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  language. 

V.  The  treatment  of  the  Pronoun,  and  more  especially  what  is  usually 
termed  the  "compound  rklative  pbohous."  The  ordinary  unphilosophica] 
explanation  of  this  class  of  words  is  discarded,  and  asimple,  intelligible,  com. 
mon.sense  view  of  the  matter,  now  for  the  first  time  substituted. 

VI.  The  arrangement  and  definition  of  the  Tenses  of  the  verbs,  clearly 
bringing  out  the  peculiar  neatnes  and  regularity  of  the  English  system  of 
tenses. 

VII.  The  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  Moods  of  the  verbs,  and  the  ex- 
position of  the  nature  of  the  Auxiliaries  used  in  forming  the  Potehtial  Mood. 

VIII.  The  discussion  of  the  use  and  force  of  the  auxiliaries  Shall  and  Will* 
Should  and  Would. 

IX.  A  philosophical  explanation  of  Adverbs,  with  new  views  on  the  subject. 
X^  A  clearer  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Prepositions. 

Xf.  The  exercises  and  rules  in  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

XII.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  Syntax,  in  a  mann«r 
entirely  original. 

XIII.  The  number  of  rules  is  lessened,  while  by  improved  classification, 
many  apparent  exceptions  and  anomalies  of  construction  are  reduced  to  reg- 
ularity. 

XIV.  Some  constructions,  as,  for  instance,  thatof  thelnriNiTiVE  described 
in  Rule  XI.,  herktofork  altogether  omitted  bt  grammarians,  are  no- 
ticed and  illustrated. 

XV.  A  complete  treatise  on  Prosody. 

XVI.  An  original  and  efficient  system  of  roles  for  Panctoation. 

XVII.  The  continued  reference,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  deviation  from  other 
grammarians,  to  the  authority  of  the  Standard  Authors  of  the  langnage,  il- 
fustrated  by  continued  quotations  from  Chaucer  and  Wicliff  down  to  the 
present  time. 

XVIII.  A  System  of  Exercises  carefully  arranged  to  correspond  with  the 
rules  and  remarks  drawn  from  standard  English  writers,  and  illustrating  in  the 
roost  copious  and  complete  manner,  all  the  principles  of  the  language.  These 
exercises  constitute  the  most  appropriate  and  valuable  body  of  parsing  lessons 
ever  made  available  to  the  teacher. 

Teachers,  and  others  tnterested  in  the  improvement  of  school  books,  will 
be  gratuitously  supplied  with  copies  for  examination  by  application  to 

MORTON  &  GRISVVOLD,  Publishers,  Louisville,  Ky, 

For  sale  by  E.  D.  Truman,  Geo.  Cox  &.  Co.,  H.  W.  Derby  dt  Co.,  and 
other  booksellers  in  Cincinnati. 
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To  all  Teachers  and  School  Committees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition—from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  improved,  and 
printed  on  White  Paper. 

A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  a.nd  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  the  meaningr  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the  sound 
of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  on  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walker,  author  of  the  "Elements  of 
Elocution,"  *'  Rhyming  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.     Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  RILEY  <&  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printiog  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  ttiis  new  edition. 


JOSEPH  u.  niLxr.  Joseph  sullitant. 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and  Border 
Prints,  Engravings.  Oil  Paintings,  Picture  Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.  &c. 

JOS.  H.  RILEY.  &  CO. 


Prospeettts  of  the  Ohio  School  JoarnaL — Vol.  III. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1848,  and  be  published  in  Columbus,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  will  contain  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  the  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  use- 
ful  information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val- 
uable work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

Terms.— Single  copies  fifty  cents ',  three  copies  (1.00 ',  seven  copies  ]|t2.00 ; 
twelve  copies  $3.00. 

Bound  Volumes. — Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifly 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  tree  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wilcox,  who  is  constantly  traveling  in  the  west  has  consented 
to  act  08  general  agent  for  us,  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  local  agents  and  to 
transact  any  other  business  for  the  Journal. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Though  the  time  selected  for  this  meeting  was  unfavorable,  from 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  academies  and  colleges,  but  the  district  and 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  are  generally  in  session,  still  the 
attendance  was  quite  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  State  in  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  association. 

The  full  report  of  the  proceelllings  which  follows  renders  any  de- 
tailed statement,  by  us,  of  its  doings,  unnecessary. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  little  pleasure,  however,  that  we  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  City  Council  of  Dayton,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
teachers  of  that  city  in  regard  to  the  expected  meeting  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Their  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  City  Council  of  Dayton  most 
cordially  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  their  next  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  citizens  to  extend  their 
usual  hospitality  to  teachers  and  others  who  may  attend  the  meeting 
from  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  the  free  use  of  the  City  Hall  be  granted  for  hold- 
ding  the  meeting,  and  that  the  Assistant  Marshal  be  authorized  to 
keep  the  Hall  in  order,  and  light  it  evenings  for  the  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation,  the  citizens  freely 
opened  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  members  and 
delegates,  and  we  are  confident  that  those  who  attended  were  not  less 
delighted  with  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  they  were  en- 
tertained than  with  the  thriving  appearance  of  this  flourishing  city. 

For  our  own  part,  we  regret  that  our  stay  was  so  short,  and  our 
time  so  much  occupied,  as  to  prevent  us  from  visiting  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  or  the  flourishing  academies  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Barney  and  Mr.  Williams,  whereas,  we  would  gladly 
have  spent,  at  least,  a  week  in  visiting  its  different  schools  and  insti* 
tutions. 
6 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIAtlON, 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  Association  was  attended  at 
Dayton  during  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  present  month. 
The  members  and  the  delegates  in  attendance  convened  in  the  City 
Hall,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  Thursday,  the  first  instant.  The 
President,  Hon.  S.  Galloway,  being  absent,  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  of 
Columbus,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Dayton. 

The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent,  Charles  Rogers,  of  Day- 
ton, was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Akron,  in  December  last, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  were  then  read  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  Messrs  Charles  Rogers,  J.  W.  Shanklin,  A.  E.  Stevens, 
and  J.  Hurty  were  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  the  creden- 
tials of  delegates  from  other  Societies,  and  to  enroll  the  names  of 
those  wishing  to  become  members  of  this  Association. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
then  made  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery. 

The  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  appointed 
by  the  Executive  being  next  in  order,  the  report  on  '*  School  exam* 
inations  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them,"  was  made  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stevens,  of  Dayton. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Williams,  of  Dayton,  the  discussion  of 
this  report  was  postponed  till  the  aAernoon. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  2,  P.  M. 

AFTEBMOON   SESSION. 

Mr.  C.  F.  McWilliams,  of  Springfield,  Vice  President  for  Clark 
county,  took  the  chair,  and  announced  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  as  the  first  order. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  J.  Hurty,  ot  Mansfield,  and,  afler  an  animated  discussion,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  Teachers'  Institutes  are  well  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  popular  education  among  teachers  and  people,  and  are 
designed  to  remedy  the  evils  now  existing  in  our  schools. 

Resolved  J  That  we,  as  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, will  use  our  influence  to  have  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  ev- 
ery county  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  school  examinations  was  then 
taken  up,  and  aAer  an  animated  discussion,  was  adopted  with  the 
following  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Cincinna- 
ti :  That  examinations  be  conducted  orally,  or  by  printed  questions, 
or  by  both,  and  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  or  trustees,  or  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  them. 

EVENING. 

At  half  past  7,  P.  M.,  the  association  and  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Dayton  were  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney,  Principal 
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of  the  Central  High  School  of  CiQcLnnatl,  upon  the  influence  of 
education  on  our  free  institutions^  and  the  importance  of  cobhined 
and  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  and  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  the  State. 

MOENING  SESSION,  FEIDAY,  JtNE   2. 

Mr.  McWilliams  in  the  chair,  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  S.  S.  Rickly,  of  Columbus. 

Verbal  reports  on  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation in  their  respective  counties,  were  presented  by  delegates  from 
sixteen  counties,  viz ; 

Butler,  Champaign,  Clark,  Franklin,  Green,  Hamilton,  Lake,  Mi- 
ami, Montgomery,  Perry,  Preble,  Richland,  Seneca,  Summit,  War- 
ren, and  Washington. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  "  Physiology  and 
the  Laws  of  Health,"  was  then  read  by  the  chairman,  A.  D.  Lord. 

AFTERNOON. 

Mr.  C.  F.  McWilliams  in  the  chair.     On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty, 

Besolvedf  That  four  delegates  from  this  association  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  in  Auburn,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August 
next.  Messrs.  H.  H.  Barney,  A.  D.  Lord,  C.  F.  McWilliams,  and 
J.  Hurty  were  appointed  delegates. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  E.  E.  Barney  and  M.  G.  Williams,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Lake,  Rev.  J.  Hall,  of  Huron, 
A.  H.  Bailey,  of  Ashtabula,  L.  G.  Parker,  of  Champaign,  James 
Evers,  of  Richland,  C.  Robbins  and  C.  F.  McWilliams,  of  Clark,  Dr. 
W.  Bowen,  of  Stark,  M..  D.  Leggett  of  Summit,  Dr.  E.  B.  Perkins, 
of  Washington,  and  A.  D.  LordTof  Franklin,  were  appointed  dele- 
gates from  this  association  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
western Educational  Society,  in  Detroit,  on  the  16th  of  August  next. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  delegations  were  authorized  to  se- 
cure substitutes  in  case  they  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  proper  time  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  this  association 
having  been  discussed,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  be  attended  in  Columbus,  between  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber next,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Linear  Drawing,"  prepared  by 
the  chairman,  J.  B.  Howard,  of  Muskingum  county,  was  then  read 
by  M.  F.  Cowdery. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Civil  Polity  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  Hurty;  and  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  appended  to 
the  report,  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  perpetuity  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  de- 
pends upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  every  child  in  our  State  should  be  taught  the 
general  principles  of  civil  government,  including  the  constitution  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duties  of  officers  and 
the  law  of  crimes,  and  that  we  recommend  that  this  subject  be  intro- 
duced and  taught  in  all  our  common  schools,  select  schools  and 
academies* 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Barney  then  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedj  That  a  well  regulated  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  permanency  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  centre  around  which  clusters  the  only  hope  of  the 
patriot,  philanthropist  and  christian,  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  civil 
and  religious  privileges. 

Resolved,  That  to  give  life  and  efficiency  to  any  common  school 
system,  however  well  digested,  imperiously  demands  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  with  a 
salary  sufficiently  liberal  to  command  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty,  and  the  highest  interest 
of  the  State,  to  make  the  most  ample  provision  for  the  education 
tion  of  common  school  teachers,  and  that  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney, 

Resolved,  That  the  organs  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associa- 
tions, town  and  county,  as  well  as  the  individual  teachers  and  friends 
of  general  education  throughout  the  State,  be  requested  to  act  as 
committees  to  procure  signatures  to  proper  memorials  on  the  subject 
embraced  in  the  last  two  resolutions,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus,  by  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next. 

The  following  resolutions,  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Rickly,  and 
amended  by  Mr.  Barney,  were  then  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  the  different  county  education- 
al societies  be  respectfully  requested  to  furnish  the  delegates  from 
their  respective  counties,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Resolved,  That  their  report  should  include,  among  others,  the 
following  items : 

1st.     The  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  county. 

2d.     The  number  of  schools,  and  the  time  they  were  opened. 

3d.     The  probable  number  of  scholars. 

4lh.     The  different  grades  of  schools,  and  the  branches  taught. 

6th.     The  general  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

6th.     The  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  general  result. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Stev- 
ens, and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  edited  by  A.  D.  Lord, 
M.  D,,  we  recognize  an  important  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, and  we  therefore  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  education  in  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association  to  the  different  educa- 
tional and  other  papers  throughout  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  association  be 
respectfully  tendered  to  the  City  Council,  of  the  city  of  Dayton, 
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for  their  liberality  ia  tendering  to  this  association  the  free  use  of 
the  City  Hall  during  the  past  session  ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Day- 
ton, for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  in  entertaining  the  members 
free  of  charge,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  gratitude. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Co'mmittee, 
Messrs.  M.  G.  Williams,  C.  F.  McWilliams  and  H.  H.  Barney  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

After  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  society, 
and  a  few  brief  but  pertinent  remarks  from  Mr.  McWilliams,  tba 
acting  President,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Columbus  at 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

CHAKLES  ROGERS,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The  anniversary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union  was  attend- 
ed in  New  York  City  on  the  11th  of  May  last.  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth presided,  and  made  some  most  impressive  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  young  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
the  necessity  of  total  abstinence. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  stated  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  annually  in  several  different  countries 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States,  by  20,000,000  of  people,  23,000,000  of  gallons. 
Great  Baitain, "  26,000,000  "       28,000,000  " 

France,  *•  32,000,000  "      137,000,000  « 

Prussia,  "  25,000,000  «        16,000,000  « 

Sweden,  "     3,000,000  •<        11,000,000  " 

In  these  five  countries,  $546,000,000  are  annually  expended  for 
spirituous  liquors.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  most 
christian  countries  in  the  world,  100,000  human  beings  die  every 
year  lost  drunkards. 

Now,  how  can  this  enormous  expenditure,  and  this  waste  of  life, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  the  sickness,  suffering  and  mis- 
ery occasioned  by  the  use  of  alcohol,)  be  prevented  ?  One  most 
efficient  means,  undoubtedly,  is  to  give  the  present  generation  of 
children  and  youth  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  true  definition  of  temperance  — 
"  The  moderate  use  of  things  useful,  and  entire  absence  prom 
THINGS  hurtful;  "  —  by  leading  them  to  adopt  as  their  motto  for  life, 
in  regard  to  every  thing  that  can  intoxicate,  "Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not."  In  relation  to  no  other  subject  have  parents  and  teach- 
ers greater  encouragement  to  labor  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
and  declaration  of  the  wise  man,  *<  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  fol- 
lowing striking  illustraHon  of  the  truth  of  the  above  declaration  was 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Barney  then  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  a  well  regulated  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  permanency  of  our  govern* 
ment,  and  the  centre  around  which  clusters  the  only  hope  of  the 
patriot,  philanthropist  and  christian,  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  civil 
and  religious  privileges. 

Resolved,  That  to  give  life  and  efficiency  to  any  common  school 
system,  however  well  digested,  imperiously  demands  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  with  a 
salary  sufficiently  liberal  to  command  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty,  and  the  highest  interest 
of  the  State,  to  make  the  most  ample  provision  for  the  education 
tion  of  common  school  teachers,  and  that  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney, 

Resolved,  That  the  organs  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associa- 
tions, town  and  county,  as  well  as  the  individual  teachers  and  friends 
of  general  education  throughout  the  State,  be  requested  to  act  as 
committees  to  procure  signatures  to  proper  memorials  on  the  subject 
embraced  in  the  last  two  resolutions,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus,  by  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next. 

The  following  resolutions,  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Rickly,  and 
amended  by  Mr.  Barney,  were  then  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  the  different  county  education- 
al societies  be  respectfully  requested  to  furnish  the  delegates  from 
their  respective  counties,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Resolved,  That  their  report  should  include,  among  others,  the 
following  items : 

Ist.     The  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  county. 

2d.     The  number  of  schools,  and  the  time  they  were  opened. 

3d.     The  probable  number  of  scholars. 

4lh.     The  diffijrent  grades  of  schools,  and  the  branches  taught. 

6th.     The  general  character  and  qualificalions  of  teachers. 

6th.     The  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  general  result. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Stev- 
ens, and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  edited  by  A.  D.  Lord, 
M.  D.,  we  recognize  an  important  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, and  we  therefore  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  education  in  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association  to  the  different  educa- 
tional and  other  papers  throughout  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  association  be 
respectfully  tendered  to  the  City  Council,  of  the  city  of  Dayton, 
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for  their  liberality  in  tendering  to  this  association  the  free  use  of 
the  City  Hall  during  the  past  session  ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Day- 
ton, for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  in  entertaining  the  members 
free  of  charge,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  gratitude. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Co'mmittee, 
Messrs.  M.  G.  Williams,  C.  F.  McWilliams  and  H.  H.  Barney  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Af\er  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  society, 
and  a  few  brief  but  pertinent  remarks  from  Mr.  McWilliams,  tho 
acting  President,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Columbus  at 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

CHARLES  ROGERS,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The  anniversary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union  was  attend- 
ed in  New  York  City  on  the  lllh  of  May  last.  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth presided,  and  made  some  most  impressive  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  young  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
the  necessity  of  total  abstinence. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  slated  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  annually  in  several  different  countries 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States,  by  20,000,000  of  people,  23,000,000  of  gallons. 
Great  Baitain, "  26,000,000  "       28,000,000  «* 

France,  *•  32,000,000  "      137,000,000  " 

Prussia,  «  25,000,000  "        16,000,000  " 

Sweden,  "     3,000,000  •*        11,000,000  " 

In  these  five  countries,  $546,000,000  are  annually  expended  for 
spirituous  liquors.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  most 
christian  countries  in  the  world,  100,000  human  beings  die  every 
year  lost  drunkards. 

Now,  how  can  this  enormous  expenditure,  and  this  waste  of  life, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  the  sickness,  suffering  and  mis- 
ery occasioned  by  the  use  of  alcohol,)  be  prevented  ?  One  most 
efficient  means,  undoubtedly,  is  to  give  the  present  generation  of 
children  and  youth  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  true  definition  of  temperance  — 
^<  The  moderate  use  of  things  useful,  and  entire  absence  from 
THINGS  hurtful;  "  —  by  leading  them  to  adopt  as  their  motto  for  life, 
in  regard  to  every  thing  that  can  intoxicate,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not."  In  relation  to  no  other  subject  have  parents  and  teach- 
ers greater  encouragement  to  labor  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
and  declaration  of  the  wise  man,  **  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  fol- 
lowing striking  illustralion  of  the  truth  of  the  above  declaration  was 
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The  diflerence  between  the  wages  earned  by  29  of  the  lowest  class, 
and  the  same  number  in  the  higher,  is  66  per  cent. 

Of  17  persons  filling  the  most  responsible  situations  in  the  mills, 
10  have  grown  up  in  the  establishment  from  common  laborers  or 
apprentices. 

This  statement  does  not  include  an  importation  of  63  persons  from 
Manchester,  in  England,  in  1839.  Among  these  persons,  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  could  read  or  write,  and  although  a  part  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  in  cotton  mills,  yet,  either  from  inca- 
pacity or  idleness,  they  were  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for 
their  subsistence,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  remained  in  our  employment. 

In  some  of  the  print  works,  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives 
are  foreigners.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  branches  which  re- 
quire a  considerable  degree  of  skill,  are  as  well  educated  as  our 
people,  in  similar  situations.  But  the  common  laborers,  as  a  class, 
are  without  any  education,  and  their  average  earnings  are  about 
two-thirds  only  of  those  of  our  lowest  classes,  although  the  prices 
paid  to  each  are  the  same,  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Among  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  our  machine  shops,  the 
want  of  education  is  quite  rare;  indeed,  1  do  not  know  an  instance 
of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  many  have  a  good 
common  school  education.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  fill  the  higher  and  more  respon- 
sible situations,  come  from  this  class  of  workmen. 

From  these  statements,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  at  least,  of  the  advantages  of  a  little  education 
to  the  operative;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  employer 
is  equally  benefitted.  He  has  the  security  for  his  property  that  in- 
telligence, good  morals,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  regulations 
of  his  establishment,  always  afford.  His  machinery  and  mills,  which 
constiute  a  large  part  of  his  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of  persons, 
who,  by  their  skill,  are  enabled  to  use  them  to  their  utmost  capaci- 
ty, and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  depreciation.  *         ♦         * 

My  belief  is,  that  the  best  cotton  mill  in  New  England,  with  such 
operatives  only  as  the  45  mentioned  above,  who  are  unable  to  write 
their  names,  would  never  yield  the  proprietor  a  profit;  that  the 
machinery  would  soon  be  worn  out,  and  he  would  bo  left,  in  a  short 
time,  with  a  population  no  better  than  that  which  is  represented,  as 
1  suppose,  very  fairly,  by  the  importation  from  F^ngland.  —  Letter 
from  S.  K,  Mills j  Esq.,  Boston,  to  Mr,  Mann. 

I  have  been  engaged,  for  nearly  ten  years,  in  manufacturing,  and 
have  had  the  constant  charge  of  from  400  to  900  persons,  during 
that  time,  *  *  amd  have  come  in  contact  with  a  very  great 
variety  of  character  and  disposition,  and  have  seen  mind  applied  to 
production  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  possessing  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intelligence,  from  gross  ignorance  to  a  high  degree 
of  cultivation ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  I  have 
found  the  best  educated,  to  be  the  most  profitable  help ;  even  those 
females  who  merely  lend  machinery,  give  a  result  somewhat  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  early  life  for  education, — 

those  who  have  a  good  common  school  education  giving,  as  a  class, 

invariably,  a  better  production  than  those  brought  up  in  ignorance* 
******** 

I  have  uniformly  found  the  better  educated,  as  a  class,  possessing 
a  higher  and  better  state  of  morals,  more  orderly  and  respectful  in 
their  deportment,  and  more  ready  to  comply  with  the  wholesome 
and  necessary  regulations  of  an  establishment.  And  in  times  of 
agitation,  on  account  of  some  change  in  regulations  oi  wages,  I  have 
always  looked  to  the  most  intelligent,  best  educated,  and  the  most 
moral  for  support,  and  have  seldom  been  disappointed.  For,  while 
they  arc  the  last  to  submit  to  imposition,  they  reason^  and  if  your 
requirements  are  reasonable,  they  will  generally  acquiesce,  and  ex- 
ert a  salutary  influence  upon  their  associates.  But  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated  f  have  generally  found  the  most  turbulent  and  trouble- 
some, acting  under  the  impulse  of  excited  passion  and  jealousy. 

The  former  appear  to  have  an  interest  in  sustaining  good  order, 
while  the  latter  seem  more  reckless  of  consequences.  And  to  my 
mind,  all  this  is  perfectly  natural.  The  better  educated  have  more, 
and  stronger  attachments  binding  them  to  the  place  •where  they  are. 
They  are  generally  neater,  as  1  have  before  said,  in  their  persons, 
dress  and  houses;  surrounded  with  more  comforts,  with  fewer  of 
•*  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  In  short,  I  have  found  the  educa- 
ted, as  a  class,  more  cheerful  and  contented,  —  devoting  a  portion 
of  their  leisure  time  to  reading  and  intellectual  pursuits,  more  with 
their  families  and  less  in  scenes  of  dissipation. 

The  good  effect  of  all  this,  is  seen  in  the  more  orderly  and  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  whole  household,  but  no  wher/e  more 
strikingly  than  in  thechildren.  A  mother  who  has  had  a  good  com- 
mon school  education  will  rarely  suffer  her  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  ♦*♦**♦ 

From  my  observation  and  experience,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  owners  of  manufacturing  property  have  a  deep  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  education  and  morals  of  their  help;  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  truth  of  this  will  appear  more  and  more 
clear.  And  as  competition  becomes  more  close,  and  small  circum- 
stances of  more  importance  in  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of  one  es- 
tablishment over  another,  I  believe  it  will  be  seen  that  the  establish- 
ment, other  things  being  equal,  which  has  the  best  educated  and  the 
most  moral  help,  will  give  the  greatest  production  at  the  least  cost 
per  pound.  So  confident  am  1  that  production  is  affected  by  the 
mtellectual  and  moral  character  of  help,  that  whenever  a  mill  or  a 
room  should  fail  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  work,  my  first  inqui- 
ry,  after  that  respecting  the  condition  of  the  machinery,  would  be, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  help,  and  if  the  deficiency  remains  any  great 
length  of  time,  I  am  sure  1  should  find  many  who  had  made  their 
marks  upon  the  pay-roll,  being  unable  to  write  their  names;  and  I 
should  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  I  did  not,  upon  inquiry,  find  a 
portion  of  them  of  irregular  habits  and  suspicious  character. 

[H*  Bartletty  Esq.^  LovoelL 
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I  have  had  under  my  superintendence,  upon  an  average,  about 
1600  persons  of  both  sexes;  and  my  experience  fully,  sustains 
and  confirms  the  results,  to  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  arrived.  I  have 
found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  best  educated  among  my  hands 
to  be  the  most  capable,  intelligent,  energetic,  industrious,  economi* 
cal  and  moral ;  that  they  produce  the  best  work,  and  the  most  of  it, 
with  the  least  injury  to  the  machinery.  They  are,  in  all  respects, 
the  most  useful,  profitable,  and  the  safest  of  our  operatives;  and, 
as  a  class,  they  are  more  thrifty  and  more  apt  to  accumulate  proper- 
ty for  themselves 

I  have  recently  instituted  some  inquiries  into  the  comparative 
wages  of  our  different  classes  of  operatives;  and  among  other  re- 
sults, I  find  the  following  applicable  to  our  present  purpose.  On 
our  pay-roll  for  the  last  month,  are  borne  the  names  of  1229  female 
operatives,  forty  who  receipted  for  their  pay  by  "making  their  mark." 
Twenty-six  of  these  have  been  employed  in  job-work,  that  is,  they 
were  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work  turned  off  from  their 
machines.  The  average  pay  of  these  twenty-six  falls  18J  percent* 
below  the  general  average  of  those  in  the  same  departments. 

Again,  we  have  in  our  mills  about  150  females  who  have  at  some 
time,  been  engaged  in  teaching  schools.  Many  of  them  teach  during 
the  summer  months,  and  work  in  the  mills  in  the  winter.  The  av- 
erage wages  of  these  ex-teachers  I  find  to  be  17i  per  cent,  above  the 
general  average  of  our  mills^  and  about  forty  per  cent,  above  the  iwi- 
ges  of  the  tuoenty-six  who  cannot  write  their  names.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  are  generally  employed  in  the  higher  departments,  where 
the  pay  is  better.  This  is  true,  but  this  again  may  be,  in  most  cases, 
fairly  attributed  to  their  better  education,  which  brings  us  to  the 
same  result.  If  I  had  included  in  my  calculations,  the  remaining 
fourteen  of  the  forty,  who  are  mostly  sweepers  and  scrubbers,  and 
who  are  paid  by  the  day,  the  contrasts  would  have  been  still  more 
striking;  but  having  no  well  educated  females  engaged  in  this  de- 
partment with  whom  to  compare  them,  I  have  omitted  them  alto- 
gether. In  arriving  at  the  above  results,  I  have  not  considered  the 
net  wages  merely  —  the  price  of  board  being  in  all  cases  the  same. 
I  do  not  consider  these  results  as  either  extraordinary,  or  surprising, 
but  as  a  part  only  of  the  legitimate  and  proper  fruits  of  a  better 
cultivation,  and  fuller  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers. — /.  Clark^  Esq,^  LowelL 

]n  the  present  state  of  manufactures,  where  so  much  is  done  by 
machinery  and  tools,  and  so  little  is  done  by  mere  brute  labor,  (and 
that  little  is  diminishing,)  mental  superiority,  system,  order,  and 
punctuality  and  good  conduct,  qualities  all  developed  and  prompted 
by  education  —  are  becoming  of  the  highest  consequence.  There 
are  now,  I  consider,  few  enlightened  manufacturers  who  will  dissent 
from  the  opinion,  that  the  workshops  peopled  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  educated  and  well-informed  workmen  will  turn  out  the  great- 
est quantity  of  the  best  work  in  the  best  manner. 

From  the  accounts  which  pass  through  my  hands,  I  invariably 
find  that  the  best  educated  of  our  work-people  manage  to  live  in  the 
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most  respectable  manner  at  the  least  expense,  or  make  their  money 
go  the  furthest  in  obtaining  comforts.  ♦  *  *  By  education,  I 
may  say,  that  I  throughout  mean,  not  merely  instruction  in  the  arts 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  better  general  mental  devel- 
ment;  the  acquisition  of  better  tastes,  and  of  mental  amusements  and 
enjoyments  which  are  cheaper,  whilst  they  are  more  refined.  The 
most  educated  of  our  British  workmen  is  a  Scotch  engineer,  a  sin* 
gle  man,  who  has  a  salary  of  £3  a  week,  or  £160  per  year,  of 
which  he  spends  about  one-half;  he  lives  in  very  respectable  lodg- 
ings, he  is  always  well  dressed,  he  frequents  reading-rooms,  he  sub- 
scribes to  a  circulating  library,  purchases  mathematical  instruments, 
studies  German,  and  has  every  rational  enjoyment.  We  have  an 
English  workman,  a  single  man,  also,  of  the  same  standing,  who  has 
the  same  wages,  also  a  very  orderly  and  sober  person;  but  as  his 
education  does  not  open  to  him  the  resources  of  mental  enjoyment, 
he  spends  his  evenings  and  Sundays  in  wine-houses,  because  he 
cannot  find  other  sources  of  amusement,  which  presuppose  a  better 
education,  and  he  spends  his  whole  pay,  or  one-half  more  than  the 
other.  The  extra  expenditure  of  the  workman  of  lower  education 
of  j£76  a  year  arises  entirely,  as  far  I  can  judge,  from  inferior 
arrangement,  and  the  comparatively  higher  cost  of  the  mere  sensu- 
al enjoyment  in  the  wine-house. — A.  G.  Escher,  Svntzerlandf  SecrC' 
tary  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

If  there  be  any  intricate  work  in  anything  that  requires  close 
mental  application,  as  a  class,  we  always  select  the  men  of  the  best 
school  education  first.  In  out-door  work,  when,  for  example,  there 
is  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water-wheel,  or  mill  work,  to  erect,  a  fore- 
man or  some  responsible  workman  must  be  chosen,  and  the  choice 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  falls  on  the  man  of  the  school  education. 
It  is  then  found  to  be  very  useful  to  have  a  man  capable  of  making 
a  drawing,  taking  dimensions,  or  sending  a  letter. 

We  find  that  those  who  have  had  a  good  school  education,  have 
had  a  better  conception  of  the  organization  and  system  implied  in 
change  of  operation.  It  appears  to  require  mental  training  in  ear- 
ly life  to  enable  a  man  to  arrange  a  sequence  of  operations  in  the 
best  manner  for  clear  and  efiicient  practical  efibrts.  Men  with  such 
capacity  we  rarely  find,  except  amongst  those  who  have  had  a  school 
education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  educated  are  more  sober  and  less  dis- 
sipated than  the  uneducated.  During  the  hours  of  recreation  the 
younger  portion  of  the  educated  workmen  indulge  more  in  reading 
and  mental  pleasures ;  they  attend  more  at  reading-rooms,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  aflTorded  by  libraries,  by  scientific  lec- 
tures and  lyceums.  The  older  of  the  more  educated  workmen  spend 
their  time  chiefly  with  their  families,  reading  and  walking  out  with  ' 
them.  The  time  of  the  uneducated  class  is  spent  very  difierently, 
and  chiefly  in  the  grosser  sensual  indulgencies. — William  Fairbairn^ 
Esq.,  Manchester. 
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To  all  Teachers  and  School  Committees* 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY, 

New  Edition— from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates j  greatly  improved,  and 
printed  on  White  Paper. 

A  Critical  Pronouxcing  Dictionabt  and  Expositor  of  the  Ehglish 
Lanooaoe,  in  which  the  meaningr  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the  sound 
of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  on  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  JoHir  Walker,  author  of  the  **  Elements  of 
Elocution,*'  *^  Rhyming  Dictionary,*'  &c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.     Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  R1L.EY  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  pleEuie  examine  tbis  new  edition. 


JOSEPH    H.   RILKY.  JOSEPU    SULLITAMT. 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and  Border 
Prints,  Engravings.  Oil  Paintings,  Picture  Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.  &c. 

JOS.  H.  RILEY.  &  CO. 


Prospectus  of  the  Ohio  School  JonrnaL — Vol.  III. 

The  thir4  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1648,  and  be  published  in  Coluinbas,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  will  contain  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  the  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  use- 
ful information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val- 
uable work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  OBicers,  Tearhers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

Terms. — Single  copies  fifty  cents ;  three  copies  (LOO;  seven  copies  $2.00; 
twelve  copiee  $3.00. 

BouH i>  Volumes. — Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifty 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  cf  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  .$3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  ordera  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wilcox,  who  is  constantly  traveling  in  the  west  has  consented 
to  act  as  general  agpnt  for  us,  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  local  agents  and  to 
transact  any  other  business  for  the  Journal. 
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Vol.  III.]  COLUMBUS,  JUNE,  1848.  [No.  6. 

MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Though  the  time  selected  for  this  meeting  was  unfavorable,  from 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  academies  and  colleges,  but  the  district  and 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  are  generally  in  session,  still  the 
attendance  was  quite  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  State  in  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  association. 

The  full  report  of  the  proceeflings  which  follows  renders  any  de- 
tailed statement,  by  us,  of  its  doings,  unnecessary. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  little  pleasure,  however,  that  we  refer  to 
the  action  of  the  City  Council  of  Dayton,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
teachers  of  that  city  in  regard  to  the  expected  meeting  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Their  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  City  Council  of  Dayton  most 
cordially  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  we  arc  gratified  to  learn  that  their  next  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  citizens  to  extend  their 
usual  hospitality  to  teachers  and  others  who  may  attend  the  meeting 
from  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  the  free  use  of  the  City  Hall  be  granted  for  hold- 
ding  the  meeting,  and  that  the  Assistant  Marshal  be  authorized  to 
keep  the  Hall  in  order,  and  light  it  evenings  for  the  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation,  the  citizens  freely 
opened  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  members  and 
delegates,  and  we  arc  confident  that  those  who  attended  were  not  less 
delighted  with  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  they  were  en- 
tertained than  with  the  thriving  appearance  of  this  flourishing  city. 

For  our  own  part,  we  regret  that  our  stay  was  so  short,  and  our 
time  so  much  occupied,  as  to  prevent  us  from  visiting  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  or  the  flourishing  academies  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Barney  and  Mr.  Williams,  whereas,  we  would  gladly 
have  spent,  at  least,  a  week  in  visiting  its  different  schools  and  insti- 
tutions. 
6 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIAtlON. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  Association  was  attended  at 
Dayton  during  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  present  month. 
The  members  and  the  delegates  in  attendance  convened  in  the  City 
Hall,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  Thursday,  the  first  instant.  The 
President,  Hon.  S.  Galloway,  being  absent,  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  of 
Columbus,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Dayton. 

The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent,  Charles  Rogers,  of  Day- 
ton, was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Akron,  in  December  last, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  were  then  read  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  Messrs  Charles  Rogers,  J.  W.  Shanklin,  A.  E.  Stevens, 
and  J.  Hurty  were  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  the  creden- 
tials of  delegates  from  other  Societies,  and  to  enroll  the  names  of 
those  wishing  to  become  members  of  this  Association. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
then  made  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery. 

The  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  appointed 
by  the  Executive  being  next  in  order,  the  report  on  "  School  exam- 
inations and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them,"  was  made  by  the 
Chairman,,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stevens,  of  Dayton. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Williams,  of  Dayton,  the  discussion  of 
this  report  was  postponed  till  the  afternoon. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  2,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Mr.  C.  F.  McWilliams,  of  Springfield,  Vice  President  for  Clark 
county,  took  the  chair,  and  announced  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  as  the  first  order. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  J.  Huriy,  ot  Mansfield,  and,  after  an  animated  discussion,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolvedj  That  Teachers'  Institutes  are  well  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  popular  education  among  teachers  and  people,  and  are 
designed  to  remedy  the  evils  now  existing  in  our  schools. 

Resolvedj  That  we,  as  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, will  use  our  influence  to  have  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  ev- 
ery county  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  school  examinations  was  then 
taken  up,  and  aAer  an  animated  discussion,  was  adopted  with  the 
following  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Cincinna- 
ti :  That  examinations  be  conducted  orally,  or  by  printed  questions, 
or  by  both,  and  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  or  trustees,  or  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  them. 

EVENING. 

At  half  past  7,  P.  M.,  the  association  and  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Dayton  were  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney,  Principal 
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of  the  Central  High  School  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  influence  of 
education  on  our  free  institutions^  and  the  importance  of  combined 
and  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  and  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  the  State* 

MORNING  SESSION,  FKIDAT,  JUNE   2. 

Mr.  McWilliams  in  the  chair,  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  S.  S.  Rickly,  of  Columbus. 

Verbal  reports  on  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation in  their  respective  counties,  were  presented  by  delegates  from 
sixteen  counties,  viz; 

Butler,  Champaign,  Clark,  Franklin,  Green,  Hamilton,  Lake,  Mi- 
ami, Montgomery,  Perry,  Preble,  Richland,  Seneca,  Summit,  War- 
ren, and  Washington. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  "  Physiology  and 
the  Laws  of  Health,"  was  then  read  by  the  chairman,  A.  D.  Lord. 

AFTEBNOON. 

Mr.  C.  F.  McWilliams  in  the  chair.     On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty, 

Besolvedt  That  four  delegates  from  this  association  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  in  Auburn,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August 
next.  Messrs.  H.  H.  Barney,  A.  D.  Lord,  C.  F.  McWilliams,  and 
J.  Hurty  were  appointed  delegates. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  £.  £.  Barney  and  M.  G.  Williams,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Lake,  Rev.  J.  Hall,  of  Huron, 
A.  H.  Bailey,  of  Ashtabula,  L.  G.  Parker,  of  Champaign,  James 
Evers,  of  Richland,  C.  Robbins  and  C.  F.  McWilliams,  of  Clark,  Dr. 
W.  Bowen,  of  Stark,  M..  D.  Leggett  of  Summit,  Dr.  E.  B.  Perkins, 
of  Washington,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Franklin,  were  appointed  dele- 
gates from  this  association  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
western Educational  Society,  in  Detroit,  on  the  16th  of  August  next. 

The  members  of  each  of  these  delegations  were  authorized  to  se- 
cure substitutes  in  case  they  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  proper  time  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  this  association 
having  been  discussed,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  be  attended  in  Columbus,  between  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber next,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  »*  Linear  Drawing,"  prepared  by 
the  chairman,  J.  B.  Howard,  of  Muskingum  county,  was  then  read 
by  M.  F.  Cowdery. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Civil  Polity  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  Hurty;  and  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  appended  to 
the  report,  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  perpetuity  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  de- 
pends upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  every  child  in  our  State  should  be  taught  the 
general  principles  of  civil  government,  including  the  constitution  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duties  of  officers  and 
the  law  of  crimes,  and  that  we  recommend  that  this  subject  be  intro- 
duced and  taught  in  all  our  common  schools,  select  schools  and 
academies. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Barney  then  presented  the  following  resolutions : 
Rnolvedy  That  a  well  regulated  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  permanency  of  our  govern- 
ment,  and  the  centre  around  which  clusters  the  only  hope  of  the 
patriot,  philanthropist  and  christian,  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  civil 
and  religious  privileges. 

Resolved,  That  to  give  life  and  efficiency  to  any  common  school 
system,  however  well  digested,  imperiously  demands  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  with  a 
salary  sufficiently  liberal  to  command  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty,  and  the  highest  interest 
of  the  State,  to  make  the  most  ample  provision  for  the  education 
tion  of  common  school  teachers,  and  that  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney, 

Resolved,  That  the  organs  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associa- 
tions, town  and  county,  as  well  as  the  individual  teachers  and  friends 
of  general  education  throughout  the  Slate,  be  requested  to  act  as 
committees  to  procure  signatures  to  proper  memorials  on  the  subject 
embraced  in  the  last  two  resolutions,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus,  by  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next. 

The  following  resolutions,  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Rickly,  and 
amended  by  Mr.  Barney,  were  then  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  the  different  county  education- 
al societies  be  respectfully  requested  to  furnish  the  delegates  from 
their  respective  counties,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Resolved,  That  their  report  should  include,  among  others,  the 
following  items : 

1st.     The  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  county. 

2d.     The  number  of  schools,  and  the  time  they  were  opened. 

3d.     The  probable  number  of  scholars. 

4th.     The  different  grades  of  schools,  and  the  branches  taught. 

6th.     The  general  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

6th.     The  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  general  result. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Stev- 
ens, and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  edited  by  A.  D.  Lord, 
M.  D.,  we  recognize  an  important  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, and  we  therefore  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  education  in  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association  to  the  different  educa- 
tional and  other  papers  throughout  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  association  be 
respectfully  tendered  to  the  City  Council,  of  the  city  of  Dayton, 
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for  their  liberality  ia  tendering  to  this  association  the  free  use  of 
the  City  Hall  during  the  past  session  ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Day- 
ton, for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  in  entertaining  the  members 
free  of  charge,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  gratitude. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Cdmmittee, 
Messrs.  M.  G.  Williams,  C.  F.  McWilliams  and  H.  H.  Barney  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

After  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  society, 
and  a  few  brief  but  pertinent  remarks  from  Mr.  McWilliams,  tho 
acting  President,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Columbus  at 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

CHARLES  ROGERS,  Secretaryy  pro  tern. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The  anniversary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union  was  attend- 
ed in  New  York  City  on  the  1 1  th  of  May  last.  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth presided,  and  made  some  most  impressive  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  young  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
the  necessity  of  total  abstinence. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  stated  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  annually  in  several  different  countries 
was  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States,  by  20,000,000  of  people,  23,000,000  of  gallons. 
Great  Baitain, "  26,000,000  '*       28,000,000  " 

France,  '•  32,000,000  "      137,000,000  " 

Prussia,  «  25,000,000  "        16,000,000  " 

Sweden,  "     3,000,000  •*       11,000,000  " 

In  these  five  countries,  6546,000,000  are  annually  expended  for 
spirituous  liquors.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  most 
christian  countries  in  the  world,  100,000  human  beings  die  every 
year  lost  drunkards. 

Now,  how  can  this  enormous  expenditure,  and  this  waste  of  life, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  the  sickness,  sufiering  and  mis- 
ery occasioned  by  the  use  of  alcohol,)  be  prevented  ?  One  most 
efficient  means,  undoubtedly,  is  to  give  the  present  generation  of 
children  and  youth  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  true  definition  of  temperance  — 
^*  The  moderate  use  of  things  tsbful,  and  entire  absence  from 
THINGS  hurtful;  "  —  by  leading  them  to  adopt  as  their  motto  for  life, 
in  regard  to  every  thing  that  can  intoxicate,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not."  In  relation  to  no  other  subject  have  parents  and  teach- 
ers greater  encouragement  to  labor  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
and  declaration  of  the  wise  man,  <*  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  fol- 
lowing striking  iliustralion  of  thfi  truth  of  the  above  declaration  was 
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regarded  as  a  much  more  serious  oflence  than  if  it  occurred  when 
the  teacher  was  not  thus  occupied. 

4.  As  often  as  convenient,  seek  opportunities  for  communicating 
general  instruction  on  important  topics,  to  the  whole  school.  Such 
general  exercises  should  be  short,  confined  to  a  single  subject,  or  a 
few  related  topics,  and  itj  should  be  the  aim  to  secure  the  entire 
attention  of  the  school  during  the  lecture.  This  mode  of  commu- 
nicating instruction  is  highly  important  as  a  means  of  preparing 
pupils  to  gain  information  through  the  ear,  in  subsequent  life,  from 
conversation,  lectures,  addresses,  sermons,  6ic, 

5.  As  no  scholar  should  be  permitted  to  attend  school  without 
giving  some  attention,  every  day,  to  spelling  and  reading,  so  all 
should  be  instructed  in  arithmetic  in  some  form ;  in  mental  arithme- 
tic if  not  in  written.  The  youngest  pupils  should  be  taught  to  count 
and  to  number,  then  to  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  com- 
mencing with  sensible  objects;  those  familiar  with  these  exercises, 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  notation  and  numeration,  and  the 
mode  of  performing  the  fundamental  operations  in  written  arithme- 
tic, and  those  the  most  advanced  in  the  study,  should  be  frequently 
and  thoroughly  questioned  on  the  defin'itions  and  rules,  and  exer- 
cised in  the  solution  of  examples  mentally  and  on  the  black-board. 

During  the  warm  season,  much  effort  will  be  needed  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  to  give  the  exercises  such  variftly  and  interest  as  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  school.  For  this  purpose,  his  plans 
and  modes  must  of  course  be  somewhat  frequently  varied.  The 
smaller  scholars  should  have  some  concert  exercises,  as  repeating 
the  names  of  the  seasons,  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months.  &c. — 
the  points  of  compass,  the  name  of  the  town,  county  and  State  ia 
which  they  live,  and  other  facts  in  geography ;  counting,  number- 
ing and  the  addition  and  multiplication  tables,  &c.  The  older  pu- 
pils should  also  have  some  concert  exercises  in  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history,  &c.,  and  other  studies.  To  awaken  interest  in  spell- 
ing, the  younger  pupils  should  occasionally  spell  a  number  of  com- 
mon words,  to  be  dictated  by  the  teacher,  such  as  knife,  fire,  wristj 
tongue ;  or  they  should  be  allowed  to  mention  and  spell  the  names 
of  familiar  objects,  such  as  the  articles  in  the  school  room,  or  fur- 
niture at  home,  or  the  different  kinds  of  food  or  fruits  they  eat,  the 
garments  they  wear,  &c.  The  older  pupils  should  sometimes  write 
on  slates  the  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  similar  course  to  that  above  named  may  be  pursued.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher,  that  the  great  object  in  at- 
tending to  spelling,  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  z^i/e  words  correctly. 
Occasionally,  if  thought  proper,  the  scholars  might  be  allowed  to 
"choose  sides,"  and  spend  the  last  hour  of  Friday  or  Saturday  in 
spelling  in  that  manner. 

In  reading,  if  a  class  become  dull,  let  each  read  only  to  the  first 
pause,  or  to  a  period,  and  thus  pass  round  the  class  several  times  in 
a  few  moments.  When  it  is  desirable  to  read  longer  sentences,  if 
they  do  not  "keep  the  place,"  call  upon  them  promiscuously,  in- 
stead of  reading  in  rotation.     If  they  do  not  pay  close  attention, 
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read  yourself  and  make  mistakes,  by  mis-pronouncing,  and  omitting 
or  inserting  words,  and  require  them  to  detect  and  describe  the  mis- 
take ;  this  may  be  repeated  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  and  almost 
any  degree  of  enthusiasm  awakened  in  the  class,  if  it  is  adroitly 
done.  If  the  teacher  can  sing,  a  few  minutes  spent  in  sin^ng  some 
cheerful  juvenile  song,  will  do  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  enliven  the  school  and  quicken  both  teacher  and  scholars, 
and,  perhaps,  nothing  exerts  a  better  influence  over  the  mind  of  all 
concerned. 


TO  TEACHERS. 
{From  a  Lecture  by  R.  C.  WatersUm^  Esq.) 

Study  a  child's  capacities.  If  some  are  naturally  dull,  and  yet 
strive  to  do  well,  notice  the  effort,  and  do  not  censure  the  dulness.  A  . 
teacher  might  as  justly  scold  a  child  for  being  near-sighted,  as  for  ' 
being  naturally  dull.  Some  children  have  great  power  of  acquiring, 
others  of  originating.  Some  may  appear  stupid,  because  the  true 
spring  of  their  character  has  never  been  touched.  The  dunce  of 
the  school,  may  turn  out,  in  the  end,  the  living,  progressive,  wonder- 
working genius  of  the  age.  In  order  to  exert  the  best  spiritual  in- 
fluence, we  must  understand  the  spirits  upon  which  we  wish  to  ex- 
ert that  influence.  For  with  the  humaa  mind,  we  must  work  with 
Nature,  and  not  against  it.  Like  the  leaf  of  the  nettle,  if  touched 
one  way,  it  stings  like  the  wasp ;  if  the  other,  it  is  softer  than  satin* 
If  we  would  do  justice  to  the  human  mind,  we  must  And  out  its  pe- 
culiar characteristics,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  its  individual  wants. 
In  conversing  upon  this  point  with  a  friend,  who  is  now  the  Princi- 
pal in  one  of  our  best  grammar  schools,  and  to  whose  instructions 
I  look  with  delight,  "your  remarks,"  said  he,  "are  quite  true;  and 
let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  incident,  which  bears  upon  the  point. 
Liast  summer,  I  had  a  girl,  who  was  exceedingly  behind,  in  all  her 
studies.  She  was  at  the  foot  of  the  division,  and  seemed  to  care  but 
little  for  her  books.  It  so  happened,  that,  as  a  relaxation,  I  let  them 
at  times,  during  school  hours,  unite  in  singing.  I  noticed  that  this 
girl  had  a  remarkable  clear,  sweet  voice;  and  I  said  to  her,  "Jane, 
you  have  a  good  voice,  and  you  may  lead  in  the  singing."  She 
brightened  up,  and  from  thai  time,  her  mind  seemed  more  active. 
Her  lessons  were  attended  to,  and  she  soon  gained  a  higher  rank. 
One  day,  as  1  was  going  home,  I  overlook  her  with  a  school  com- 
panion. "Well,  Jane,"  said  I,  "you  are  getting  along  very  well; 
now  happens  it,  you  do  so  much  better  now,  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter]"  "I  do  not  know  why  it  is,"  she  replied.  "I 
know  what  she  told  me  the  other  day,"  said  her  companion.  "And 
what  was  that?"  said  her  teacher.  "Why,  she  said  she  was  en- 
couraged.^^ 

Yes,  here  we  have  it,  she  was  encouraged.  She  felt  that  she  was 
not  dull  in  every  thing.  She  had  learned  self-respect,  and  thus  she 
\7as  encouraged. 
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Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  there  was  in  the  Franklin 
school,  an  exceedingly  dull  boy.  One  day,  the  teacher,  wishing  to 
look  out  a  word,  took  up  the  lad's  dictionary,  and  on  opening  it, 
found  the  blank  leaves  covered  with  drawings;  he  called  the  boy  to 
him.  "Did  you  draw  these?"  said  the  teacher.  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
the  boy.  "  1  do  not  think  it  is  well  for  boys  to  draw  in  their  books," 
said  the  teacher,  "  and  I  would  rub  these  out,  if  I  were  you ;  but 
they  are  well  done ;  did  you  ever  take  lessons?"  "No,  sir,"  said 
the  boy,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  Well,  I  think  you  have  talent  for 
this  thing;  I  should  like  to  have  you  draw  me  something  when  you 
have  leisure,  at  home,  and  bring  it  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  see 
how  well  you  can  recite  your  lessons."  The  next  morning,  the  boy 
brought  a  picture,  and  when  he  had  committed  his  lesson,  the  teach- 
er allowed  him  to  draw  a  map.  The  true  spring  was  touched. 
The  boy  felt  that  he  was  understood.  He  began  tq  love  the  teach- 
er. He  became  animated,  and  fond  of  his  books.  He  took  de* 
,  light  in  gratifying  the  teacher,  by  his  faithfulness  to  his  studies; 
while  the  teacher  took  opportunity  to  encourage  him  in  his  natural 
desires.  The  boy  became  one  of  the  first  scholars,  and  gained  the 
medal  before  he  left  the  school.  After  this,  he  became  an  engraver, 
laid  up  money  enough  to  go  to  Europe,  studied  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  sent  home  productions  from  his  own  pencil,  which  have 
found  a  place  in  some  of  our  best  collections  of  paintings,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  promising  artists  of  his  years,  in  the  country- 
After  the  boy  gained  the  medal,  he  sent  the  teacher  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, as  a  token  of  love  and  respect ;  and  while  he  was  an  engraver, 
the  teacher  received  frequent  tokens  of  continued  regard;  and  I 
doubt  not,  to  this  day,  he  feels  that  that  teacher,  by  the  judicious 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind,  has  had  a 
great  moral  and  spiritual  effect  on  his  character. — Com,  School  Jour* 


BOOKS. 

In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  with  us,  and  give  us  their 
most  precious  thoughts.  Books  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 
the  dead.  Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all  who  will 
faithfully  use  them,  the  society  and  the  presence  of  the  best  and 
greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  though 
the  prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling. 
If  learned  men  and  poets  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof — if  Milton  will  come  into  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
Parapise,  and  Shakspeare  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination,  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  enrich  me  with  his 
practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  compan- 
ionship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  1  live. 


Two  new  Asteroids  or  Telescopic  Planets  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered, making  the  number  of  these  bodies  now  known,  nine,  in- 
stead of  seven,  as  stated  a  short  time  since. 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

A  few  instances,  of  a  fan  iliar  kind,  exemplifying  the  axiom  that 
"  knowledge  is  power." 

M.  Redelet,  in  his  work  Sur  V  Art  de  Bdtir,  gives  the  following 
account  of  an  experiment  made  to  test  the  diSerent  amounts  of 
force,  which,  under  different  circumstances,  were  necessary  to  move 
a  hlock  of  square  granite,  weighing  1080  pounds. 

In  order  to  move  this  block  along  the  floor  of  a  roughly  chiselled 
quarry,  it  required  a  force  equal  to  768  lbs. 

To  draw  the  same  stone  over  a  floor  of  planks,  it  required  a  force 
equal  to  652  lbs. 

Placed  on  a  platform  of  wood,  and  drawn  over  the  same  floor,  it 
required  606  lbs. 

By  soaping  the  two  surfaces  of  wood,  the  requisite  force  was  re- 
duced to  182  lbs. 

Placed  on  rollers,  of  three  inches'  diameter,  and  a, force  equal  to 
34  lbs.  was  sufiicient. 

Substituting  a  wooden  for  a  stone  floor,  and  the  requisite  force 
was  28  lbs. 

With  the  same  rollers  on  a  wooden  platform,  it  required  a  force 
equal  to  22  lbs.  only. 

At  this  point,  the  experiments  of  M.  Redelet  stopped.  But,  by 
improvements  since  effected,  in  the  invention  and  use  of  locomo- 
tives on  railroads,  a  traction  or  draught  of  eight  pounds  is  sufficient 
to  move  a  stone  of  2240  lbs., — so  that  a  force  of  less  than  four  lbs. 
would  now  be  sufficient  to  move  the  granite  block  of  1080  Ibs.;^ 
that  is,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  times  less  than  was  re- 
quired in  the  first  instance.  When,  therefore,  mere  animal  or  mus- 
cular force  was  used  to  move  the  body,  it  required  about  two-thirds  of 
its  own  weight  to  accomplish  the  object;  but,  by  adding  the  contri- 
vances of  mind  to  the  strength  of  muscle^  the  force  necessary  to  re- 
move it  is  reduced  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  times. 
Here,  then,  is  a  partnership,  in  which  mind  contributes  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  shares  to  the  stock,  to  one  share  contributed  by 
muscle; — or,  while  brute  strength  represents  one  man,  ingenuity  or 
intelligence  represents  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men! 

Dr.  Potter,  in  his  late  work,  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Science,, 
applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  Manufactures 
and  Agriculture,"  has  the  following,  p.  29,  n. : 

A  very  good  hand  iveater,  tweniy-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  will 
weave  tioo  pieces  of  9-8th  shirting  a  week. 

In  1823,  a  steam-loom  vseaver^  about  fif\een  years  of  age,  attend* 
ing  two  looms,  could  weave  seven  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

In  1826,  a  steam-loom  weaver^  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending 
two  looms,  could  weave  twelve  similar  pieces  in  a  week;  some  could 
weave  fifUten  pieces. 

In  1 833,  a  steam-loom  toeaver,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
assisted  by  a  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  attending  four  looms, 
could  weave  eighteen  similar  pieces  in  a  week;  some  could  weave 
twenty  pieces. 
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Here,  then,  during  a  period  of  only  ten  years,  the  application  of 
mind  to  a  particular  branch  of  business,  enabled  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  assisted  by  a  girl  of  twelve,  to  do  from  nine  to  ten 
times  as  much  work  as  had  before  been  done  by  an  accomplished 
and  mature  workman. 

Babbage,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  the  Economy  of  Machine- 
ry and  Manufactures,  says :  Without  tools,  that  is,  by  the  mere 
efforts  of  the  human  hand,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  multitudes  of 
things  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make.  Add  to  the  human 
hand  the  rudest  cutting  instrument,  and  its  powers  are  enlarged;  — 
the  fabrication  of  many  things  then  becomes  easy,  and  that  of  oth- 
ers possible,  with  great  labor.  Add  the  saw  to  the  knife  or  the 
hatchet,  and  other  works  become  possible,  and  a  new  course  of  dif- 
ficult operations  is  brought  into  view,  whilst  many  of  the  former  are 
rendered  easy.  This  observation  is  applicable  even  to  the  most 
perfect  tools  or  machines.  It  would  be  passible  for  a  very  skillful 
workman,  with  files  and  polishing  substances,  to  form  a  cylerkler  out 
of  a  piece  of  steel;  but  the  time  which  this  would  require,  would 
be  so  considerable,  and  the  number  of  failures  would,  probably,  be 
so  great,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  such  a  mode  of  producing 
a  steel  cylinder  might  be  said  to  be  impossible.  The  same  process, 
by  the  aid  of  the  lathe  and  the  sliding-rest,  is  the  e very-day  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  workmen. 

Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  uncommon  for  a  glazier's 
apprentice,  even  ader  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  to  be  able  to  cut  glass  with  a  diamond,  without  spending  much 
time,  and  destroying  much  of  the  glass  upon  which  he  worked. 
The  invention  of  a  simple  tool  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  merest 
tyro  in  the  trade  to  cut  glass  with  facility  and  without  loss.  A  man, 
who  has  a  mind  as  well  as  fingers^  observed  that  there  was  one  di- 
rection in  which  the  diamond  was  almost  incapable  of  abrasion  or 
wearing  by  use.  The  tool  not  only  steadies  the  diamond ,  but  fastens 
it  in  that  direction. 

Similar  advancements  have  been  effected  throughout  the  whole 
compass  of  human  labor  and  research; — in  the  arts  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Locomotion,  from  the  employment  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goat,  as  beasts  of  burden,  to  the  steam  engine  and  the  railroad  car; 
in  the  art  of  Navigation,  from  the  canoe  clinging  timidly  to  the 
shore,  to  steamships  which  boldly  traverse  the  ocean;  in  Hydraulics, 
from  carrying  water  by  hand,  in  a  vessel,  or  in  horizontal  aque« 
ducts  to  those  vast  conduits  which  supply  the  demands  of  a  city, 
and  to  stea«i  fire-engines  which  throw  a  column  of  water  to  the  top 
of  the  loftiest  buildings;  —  in  the  arts  of  Spinning  and  Hope-making, 
from  the  hand  distaff  to  the  spinning  frame,  and  to  tho  machine 
which  makes  cordage  or  cables  of  any  length,  in  a  space  ten  feet 
square ;  in  Horology  or  Time-keeping,  from  the  sun-dial  and  the 
water-clock,  to  the  watch,  and  to  the  chronometer,  by  which  the 
mariner  is  assisted  in  measuring  his  longitude,  and  in  saving  prop- 
erty and  life; — in  the  extraction,  forging  and  tempering  of  Iron 
and  other  ores,  having  malleability  to  be  wrought  into  all  forms,  and 
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used  for  all  purposes,  and  supplying,  instead  of  the  stone-hatchet  or 
the  fish-shell  of  the  savage,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  instruments, 
which  have  sharpness  for  cutting,  or  solidity  for  striking; — in  the 
arts  of  Vitrification,  or  Glass-making,  giving  not  only  a  multitude 
of  commodious  and  ornamental  utensils  for  the  household,  but  sub- 
stituting the  window  for  the  unsightly  oriiico  or  open  casement,  and 
winnowing  light  and  warmth  from  the  outward  and  the  cold  atmos- 
phere;—  in  the  arts  of  Induration  by  Heat,  from  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  to  those  which  withstand  the  corrosion  of  our  climate  for  cen- 
turies, or  resist  the  intensity  of  the  furnace; — in  the  arts  of  Illu- 
mination, from  the  torch  cut  from  the  fir  or  pine  tree,  to  the  brill- 
iant gass-light  which  gives  almost  a  solar  splendor  to  the  nocturnal 
darkness  of  our  cities;  —  in  the  arts  of  Healing  and  Ventilation, 
which  at  once  supply  warmth  for  comfort  and  pure  air  for  health; — 
in  the  art  of  Building,  from  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  the 
roof-shaped  cabin,  to  those  commodious  and  lightsome  dwellings 
which  betoken  the  taste  and  competence  of  our  villages  and  cities;  — 
In  the  art  of  Copying  or  Printing,  from  the  toilsome  process  of  hand- 
copying,  where  the  transcription  of  a  single  book  was  the  labor  of 
months  or  years,  and  sometimes  almost  of  a  life,  to  the  power  print- 
ing-press, which  throws  off  sixty  printed  sheets  in  a  minute;  —  in 
the  art  of  Paper-making,  from  the  preparation  of  the  inner  bark  of 
a  tree,  cleft  off,  and  dried  at  immense  labor,  to  the  machinery  of 
Fourdrinier,  from  which  there  jets  out  an  unbroken  stream  of  paper, 
with  the  velocity  and  continuousness  of  a  current  of  water; — and, 
in  addition  to  all  these,  in  the  arts  of  Modelling  and  Casting;  of 
Designing,  Engraving,  and  Painting,  of  Preserving  materials  and  of 
Changing  their  color,  of  Dividing  and  Uniting  them,&c.,  dec, — an 
ample  catalogue,  whose  very  names  and  processes  would  fill  volumes. 
Now,  for  the  perfecting  of  all  fhese  operations,  from  the  tedious 
bungling  process,  to  the  rapid  and  elegant;  —  for  the  change  of  an 
almost  in^nite  variety  of  crude  and  worthless  mateiials  into  useful 
and  beautiful  fabrics,  mind  has  been  the  agent.  Succeeding  genera- 
tions have  outstripped  their  predecessors,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
superiority  of  their  mental  cultivation.  When  we  compare  different 
people  or  different  generations  with  each  other,  the  diversity  is  so 
great  that  all  must  behold  it.  But  there  is  the  same  kind  of  differ- 
ence between  contemporaries,  fellow-townsmen,  and  fellow- laborers. 
Though  the  uniiistrucled  man  works  side  by  side  with  the  intelligent, 
yet  the  mental  difference  between  them,  places  them  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  that  a  past  age  bears  to  the  present.  If  the 
ignorant  man  knows  no  more  respecting  any  particular  art  or  branch 
of  business,  than  was  generally  known  during  the  last  century,  he 
belongs  to  the  last  century;  and  he  must  consent  to  be  outstripped 
by  those  who  have  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  present.  Though 
they  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  though  they  are  sup- 
plied with  the  same  tools  or  implements  for  carrying  it  on,  yet,  so 
long  as  one  has  only  an  arm,  but  the  other  has  an  arm  and  a  mind, 
their  products  will  come  out,  stamped  and  labelled,  all  over,  with 
marks  of  contrast;  superiority  and  inferiorky,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  will  be  legibly  written  on  their  respective  labors. 
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Amongst  a  people,  then,  who  must  gain  their  subsistence  by  their 
labor,  What  can  be  so  economical,  so  provident  and  far-sighted,  and 
even  so  wise,— in  a  lawful  and  laudable,  though  not  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that^word, — as  to  establish,  and,  with  open  heart  and  hand, 
to  endow  and  sustain  the  most  efficient  system  of  Universal  Educa- 
tion for  their  children ;  and,  where  the  material  bounties  of  nature 
are  comparatively  narrow  and  stinted,  to  explore,  in  their  stead, 
those  exhaustless  and  illimitable  resources  of  comfort,  and  compe- 
tency, and  independence,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  yet  dormant  pow- 
ers of  the  human  intellect  t — Mr.  Mannas  Fifth  Annual  Report. 


[From  the  Common  School  Journal.] 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

I  should  be  remiss  in  a  duty,  second,  in  my  opinion,  in  importance 
to  no  other  belonging  to  the  high  official  station  to  which  I  have 
been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens,  if  I  failed  to  com- 
mend to  your  special  care  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

Our  District  Schools  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  nurseries  of 
the  State.  If  cultivated  with  care  and  skill,  that  care  and  skill  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  maturity  of  rich  and  precious  fruit.  If  neglected 
and  left  to  make  their  way  up  in  the  midst  of  briars  and  thorns,  and 
without  protection,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  a 
stinted  and  miserable  growth  will  render  them  incapable  of  bearing 
fruit,  at  all,  or,  if  any  appears,  it  will  be  worthless. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that,  in  our  own  Commonwealth,  too 
many  children  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  with- 
in reach  and  in  sight  of  the  most  ample  provisions  for  their  instruc- 
tion, offered  to  them  without  money  and  without  price. 

That  parent  who  refuses  to  send  his  children  to  the  school  estab- 
lished and  opened  in  his  neighborhood,  does  those  children  a  cruel 
injustice,  and  commits  a  flagrant  wrong  upon  the  community  and 
State. 

He  may  be  allowed  to  make  his  home  the  dark  abode  of  ignorance 
and  stupidity  to  those  children  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Providence; 
but  surely  he  has  no  right,  when  they  are  grown  up,  to  send  them 
forth  into  society  vicious  men  and  women,  to  corrupt  it  by  their  ex- 
ample, or  disturb  its  peace  by  their  crimes.  It  is  alike  the  interest 
of  the  individual  and  the  public,  that  every  child  within  the  limits 
of  the  Commonwealth,  should  receive  the  priceless  blessing  of  a 
Common  School  education. 

This  has  been  the  theory  of  our  educational  laws  from  the  be- 
ginning. And,  practically,  every  year,  thousands  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  participate  in  their  benefits. 

I  trust  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  extend 
those  benefits  still  farther,  until  every  child  within  the  State  shall 
be  enlightened  by  their  influence. — Gov.  Briggs*  Message,  Jan.  '48. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  subject  of  Human  Physiology  is  one  of  those  on  which  some 
instruction  should,  if  possible,  be  given  in  every  school.  To  pre- 
pare himself  to  give  oral  instruction  upon  it  to  his  school,  or  to 
teach  it  successfully,  with  a  text  book,  the  teacher  should  know 
something  of  the  anatomy,  that  is,  of  the  form,  position  and  struc- 
ture of  the  several  classes  of  organs  which  compose  tho  human  sys- 
tem.    Among  these  may  be  specified  the  following : 

1.  The  Osseous  Structure  or  the  bones,  consisting  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  some  of  which  are  pillars  for  the  support 
of  the  body  or  the  head ;  some,  as  those  of  the  arms,  levers  to  fa- 
cilitate motion ;  and  some,  as  those  of  the  head  and  the  chest,  walls 
to  defend  important  organs  situated  in  the  cavities  which  they  en- 
close. 

2.  The  Muscular  System,  or  flesh,  consisting  of  some  four  hund- 
red and  forty  or  fifty  different  muscles,  variously  classified  as  flexors 
or  extensors ;  elevators  or  depressors ;  rotators,  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  oflices,  without  the  contraction  or  extension  of 
the  fibres  of  which  not  a  motion  could  be  made,  and  all  of  which 
move  noiselessly  and  without  friction  in  tho  performance  of  their 
various  oflices,  when  in  health. 

3.  The  Nervous  System,  consisting  of  numberless  branches  em- 
anating from  the  brain  and  the  nervous  centres  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  system,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes: 
first,  those  of  sensation;  as  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  6z;c.» 
numbering  forty-three  pairs;  second,  those  of  motion,  which  are 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  will  and  the  muscles, 
and  without  which  no  voluntary  motion  could  take  place ;  and  third, 
the  involuntary  nerves,  or  those  which  are  connected  with  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  stomach  and  the  organs  of  nutrition  in  general. 

4.  The  Kespiratory  System,  consisting  of  the  lungs  and  the  pas* 
sage  leading  to  them. 

5.  The  Circulatory  System,  consisting  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries 
originating  in  the  heart  and  conveying  the  blood  to  every  part  of 
the  system,  and  tho  veins  connected  with  the  extremities  of  the  ar- 
teries, or  their  minute  branches,  called  capillaries,  and  which  re* 
turn  the  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body  to  the  heart. 

6.  The  Digestive  Apparatus,  including  the  mouth,  teeth  and  the 
salivary  glands,  the  stomach,  and  the  large  and  small  intestines, 
called  the  alimentary  canal. 

7.  The  Skin,  and  its  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 
With  the  structure  of  these  systems,  or  classes  of  organs,  to  say 

nothing  of  many  others,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  teacher  should 
be  somewhat  thoroughly  acquainted,  in  order  to  prepare  him  to  un- 
derstand the  function  or  ofiice  of  each,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
P(iysiology  to  explain.  This  acquaintance  may  be  easily  obtained 
by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  by  studying  carefully  an 
elementary  work  on  Anatomy,  or  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  illus* 
trated,  as  such  works  are,  by  accurate  representations  of  the  parta 
described. 
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[From  the  District  School  Joomal.] 

MODE  OF  TEACHING  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BT  J.   ABBOTT. 

Address  the  mind  of  the  child  through  the  senses,  or  through  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are 
recognized  or  recalled.  In  other  words,  present  every  thing  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  convey  vivid  pictures  to  the  mind.  The  senses 
are  emphatically  the  great  avenues  to  knowledge,  in  childhood;  and 
it  is  consequently  through  them  that  we  can  have  the  easiest  access. 
I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  contrasting  three  ways  of  tell- 
ing the  same  story. 

"A  man  had  a  fine  dog,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  him;  he  used  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  care  of  him,  and  give  him  all  he  wanted;  and 
in  fact,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  him  comfortable,  so  that  he 
should  enjoy  a  happy  life.  Thus  he  loved  his  dog  very  much,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  him  comfortable  and  happy." 

This,  now,  presents  very  few  sensible  images  to  the  mind  of  the 
child.  In  the  following  form  it  would  convey  the  same  general  ideas, 
but  far  more  distinctly  and  vividly: 

**  There  was  once  a  man  who  had  a  large  black  and  white  dog, 
beautifully  spotted.  He  made  a  little  house  for  him,  out  in  a  sunny 
corner  of  the  yard,  and  use  to  give  him  as  much  meal  as  he  wanted. 
He  would  go  and  see  him  sometimes,  and  pat  his  head,  while  he  was 
lying  upon  his  straw  in  his  little  house.     He  loved  his  dog." 

Would  you  give  still  more  point  to  the  story,  let  your  style  be 
abrupt  and  striking,  and  give  the  reins  entirely  to  the  imagination. 
Suppose  the  narrator,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  begins  thus: 

*' A  man,  one  pleasant  morning,  was  standing  upon  the  steps  of 
his  door,  and  he  said,  *  I  think  I  will  go  and  see  my  dog,  Towser.' 

•*  Now,  where  do  you  think  this  dog,  Towser,  lived  1 

"1  don't  know,"  will  be  the  reply  of  each  listner,  with  a  face  full 
of  curiosity  and  interest. 

"Why,  old  Towser  was  out  in  a  little  square  house  which  his 
master  had  made  for  him  in  a  corner  of  the  yard.  So  he  took  some 
meat  in  his  hand  for  Towser's  breakfast.  Do  you  think  he  took  out 
a  plate,  and  a  knife  and  fork  ? 

•*  This  man  was  very  kind  to  Towser;  his  beautiful,  spotted,  black 
and  white  Towser;  —  and  when  he  got  to  his  house,  he  opened  the 
door,  and  said, 

"*  Towser,  Towser,  come  out  here,  Towser.' 

"So  Towser  came  running  out,  and  stood  there  wagging  his  tail. 
His  master  patted  him  on  the  head.  You  may  jump  down  on  your 
hands  and  feet,  and  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was.  You  shall 
be  Towser.  Here,  you  may  get  under  the  table,  which  will  do  for 
his  house.  Then  I  will  come  and  call  you  out,  and  pat  you  on  the 
head,"  etc.,  etc. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  children  need  be  told  how  much 
stronger  an  interest  the  latter  style  of  narration  would  excite.  And 
the  difference  is,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  the  former  is 
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expressed  in  abstract  terms,  which  the  mind  comes  to  appreciate 
fully  only  after  long  habits  of  generalization;  in  the  latter,  the 
meaning  comes  through  sensible  images,  which  the  child  can  picture 
to  himself  with  ease  and  pleasure,  by  means  of  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  which  the  images  presented  by 
the  senses,  are  perceived,  at  first,  and  afterwards  renewed  through 
the  magical  stimulus  of  language.  This  is  the  key  to  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  interesting  children,  and  in  teaching  the  young  gen- 
erally. Approach  their  minds  through  the  senses.  Describe  every 
thing  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  A  different 
course  is,  indeed,  often  wise;  as  for  example,  when  you  wish  to  ex- 
excise  and  develop  the  power  of  generalization,  and  abstraction ; 
but  generally,  when  your  wish  is  merely  to  interest,  or  to  convey 
knowledge,  i.  e.  where  you  wish  to  gain  the  readiest  and  most  com- 
plete access -to  the  heart,  these  are  the  doors.  You  use  others  after 
a  time,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  mainly  of  having  them  opened 
and  in  use. 


THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 


The  city  of  Boston  has  one  Classical  School  in  which  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught,  and  one  English  High  School,  for  Boys  only,  the 
Girls  being  compensated  for  the  want  of  such  a  High  School,  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  stay  two  years  longer  than  the  boys  in  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

There  are  about  twenty  Grammar  Schools,  whose  organization 
is  various,  although  the  branches  taught  in  them  are  similar.  A 
few  of  these  schools,  like  those  in  the  country  districts,  are  compo- 
sed of  boys  and  girls,  and  are  all  the  time  under  the  same  teachers. 
A  few  consist  entirely  of  boys  or  entirely  of  girls,  under  the  same 
teachers.  Some  consist  of  boys,  who  half  the  time  are  in  one  room, 
under  one  set  of  teachers,  and  half  the  time  in  a  different  room, 
pursuing  other  studies  under  other  teacher^.  The  schools  are  very 
large,  and,  as  most  of  them  occupy  two  stories  of  the  immense  buil- 
dings, it  would  be  fair  to  say  there  are  forty,  rather  than  twenty 
Grammar  Schools. 

All  the  schools  above  mentioned,  are  under  the  care  of  the  School 
Committee,  a  body  consisting  of  two  members  chosen  from  each  of' 
twelve  wards,  with  the  Mayor  and  President  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, ex  officio;  in  all,  twenty-six  persons. 

Each  room  of  the  Grammar  Schools  has  a  head  teacher,  whose 
salary  is  $1,500  a  year;  or,  rather  each  room  had  a  head  until  very 
very  recently,  when  the  Committee  organized  two  schools  by  pla- 
cing one  head  over  two  rooms,  with  a  sub-master  subordinate  to  him 
with  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Besides  these  masters,  some  of  these 
schools  have  a  grade  of  teachers  called  ushers,  whose  salary  is  $800. 
And  in  addition  to  these  male  teachers,  in  each  room  there  are  three 
female  assistants,  who  are  paid  $300  a  year.  These  females  teach 
all  that  the  masters  do. 
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Next  to  the.  Grammar  Schools  come  the  Intermediate  Schools* 
About  a  dozen  of  these  have  been  lately  established  to  educate  chil" 
dren  too  large  for  the  Primary  Schools,  and  not  qualified  to  enter 
the  Grammar  Schools.  These  are  taught  by  females,  who  receive 
$300  a  year.  Besides  these,  there  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pri- 
mary Schools,  taught  by  females,  there  being  but  one  teacher  to 
each  school,  and  each  school  in  a  separate  room.  In  these  Prima- 
ries, reading,  spelling,  with  a  little  vocal  music,  elementary  arithme- 
tic, and  perhaps  a  little  drawing,  are  taught.  Before  long,  music 
and  drawing  will  probably  be  essential  requisites  in  every  teacher. 
In  the  Intermediates,  a  little  Geography  is  added. — Common  School 
Journal  Extra. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia: 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1847,  was  696,  and  the  number  of  pupils  instruct- 
ed, 37,635.  The  schools,  232  in  number,  are  classed  thus :  One 
High  School,  fifty  Grammar  Schools,  twenty-three  Secondary,  nine- 
ty-eight Primary,  and  six  unclassified  schools. 

The  whole  expenditure  for  the  schools  during  the  year,  was 
$272,431,  of  which  more  than  $150,000  was  for  tuition.  The 
amount  invested  in  real  estate  is  $717,627  ;  if  the  interest  on  this 
sum  be  added  to  the  current  expenses  for  the  year,  the  expense  for 
each  pupil  was  $7  17;  without  the  interest  on  this  investment  the 
expense  was  $6  21,  including  tuition,  fuel,  books  and  stationery. 

Of  the  teachers,  82  are  males  and  613  females.  The  salaries  of 
the  female  teachers  vary  from  $125  to  $500,  and  those  of  the  male 
teachers  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  annum,  which  is  the  salary  of  the 
Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  salaries  of  the  Professors 
in  the  High  School,  vary  from  $1,000  to  $1,350,  and  that  of  the 
Principal  of  this  School  is  $2,000. 


State  Teachers'  Institute. — The  first  Normal  class  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  is  now  in  progress  at  this  place.  There  is  a 
good  attendance  of  pupils,  who  all  express  their  cordial  satisfaction 
with  the  exercises.  The  regular  lectures  commenced  on  Thursday 
last,  and  have  been  continued  up  to  this  time  by  Messrs.  Cowdery, 
Andrews,  Benton  and  Prof.  St.  John,  in  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  and  Geology.  The  introductory  address,  which 
was  delivered  on  Thursday  afternoon,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway, 
President  of  the  Association,  was  worthy  of  the  distinguished  speak- 
er. The  lectures  so  far  pursued,  have  greatly  increased  the  public 
interest  for  those  which  are  to  follow. — Huron  Reflector. 


Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Railroads  are 
now  completed  in  the  United  States,  the  first  cost  of  which  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $122,000,000. 
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CROWN  THE  TEACHER. 

The  faithful  teacher,  on  every  plan,  has  much  to  do  and  much  to 
endure.  He  must  be  contented  to  labor  and  be  il  1 -rewarded ;  he 
must  be  willing  to  see  his  pupils  increase  while  he  decreases;  and 
even  to  see  the  world,  whose  movement  he  has  accelerated,  leaving 
him  behind.  No  matter ; —  the  school  of  life  lasts  not  long,  and  its 
best  rewards  are  reserved  till  school  is  over. 

When  Jupiter  offered  the  prize  of  immortality  to  him  who  was 
most  useful  to  mankind,  the  court  of  Olympus  was  crowded  with 
competitors.  The  warrior  boasted  of  his  patriotism,  but  Jupiter 
thundered; — the  rich  man  boasted  of  his  munificence,  and  Jupiter 
showed  him  a  widow's  mite ; — the  pontiff  held  up  the  keys  of  hea- 
ven, and  Jupiter  pushed  the  doors  wide  open ; — the  painter  boasted 
of  his  power  to  give  life  to  inanimate  canvass,  and  Jupiter  breathed 
aloud  in  derision  ; — the  sculptor  boasted  of  making  gods  that  con- 
tended with  the  Immortals  for  human  homage  ;  Jupiter  frowned , — 
the  orator  boasted  of  his  power  to  sway  a  nation  with  his  voice,  and 
Jupiter  marshaled  the  obedient  hosts  of  heaven  with  a  nod ; — the 
poet  spoke  of  his  power  to  move  even  the  gods  by  his  praise ;  Ju- 
piter hesitated — when,  seeing  a  venerable  man  looking  with  intense 
interest  upon  the  group  of  competitors,  but  presenting  noj  claim — 
"  What  art  thou  :  said  the  benignant  monarch.  **  Only  a  specta- 
tor,'* said  the  gray-headed  sage  ;  "  all  these  were  once  my  pupils." 

^^  Crown  him!  crown  himP^  said  Jupiter;  "crown  the  faithful 
teacher  with  immortality,  and  make  room  for  him  at  my  right  hand  I" 
—The  Teachers'  Institute,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle. 


TALENT  ALWAYS  WORTH  A  PRICE. 

No  men  are  more  justly  entitled  to  their  prices,  than  truly  qual- 
ified and  competent  teachers.  And  this,  not  barely  because  of  the 
value  they  give  in  return,  but  because  of  the  great  outlay  of  time 
and  money  necessary  to  prepare  for  their  profession.  Some  teach- 
ers have  spent  a  dozen  years  in  their  preparation,  and  have  laid  out 
many  thousand  dollars,  a  capital  of  time  and  money  sufficient  to 
have  made  them  rich,  in  merchandize,  or  at  any  mechanical  art.  Few 
persons  can  estimate  the  value  of  things,  where  results  are  produc- 
ed with  ease,  and  in  a  moment.  They  must  see  the  labor  perform- 
ed. Most  can  readily  believe  that  a  railroad,  a  canal,  or  a  ship,  is 
worth  all  the  money  asked  for  it,  but  they  cannot  understand  why 
a  painting  or  a  statue,  should  be  held  at  many  thousand  dollars. 
Nor  can  they  in  any  way  but  be  amazed  that  Parganini  should  ex- 
pect twenty  guineas  for  a  single  tune  on  the  violin.  A  plain,  but 
frank-hearted  and  sensible  farmer,  once  called  at  the  office  of  a  cel- 
ebrated chief  justice  in  the  south,  and  asked  him  a  very  important 
question,  that  could  be  answered  in  an  instant,  categorically  —  yes 
or  no.  *No,'  was  promptly  returned.  The  farmer  was  well  satis- 
fied.   The  decision  was  worth  to  him  many  thousand  dollars.    And 
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now  the  client  about  to  retire,  asked  the  lawyer  the  charge  for  the 
information.  'Ten  dollars,'  replied  he.  'Ten  dollars!'  ejaculated 
the  astonished  farmer,  'ten  dollars  for  saying  no!'  'Do  you  see 
these  rows  of  books,  my  friend?'  rejoined  the  chief  justice,  'I  have 
spent  many  years  in  reading  them,  and  studying  their  contents  to 
answer  'no.'  'Right!  right!'  responded  the  honest  farmer,  'fight! 
I  cheerfully  pay  the  ten  dollars.' 


Wisconsin,  the  thirtieth  State,  has  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 
In  1846,  its  population  was  155,277;  it  now  contains  more  than 
200,000  inhabitants. 

The  name  of  the  Capital  of  Michigan  has  been  changed  from 
Michigan  to  Lansing.  The  place  is  situated  in  Ingham  county ;  in 
1845  it  contained  only  88,  but  it  now  numbers  about  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  official  census  of  Texas,  recently  taken,  presents  a  total 
population  of  142,000.  The  number  of  voters  is  22,013.  The 
number  of  slaves  is  38,753. 

The  School  Feiend. — After  the  first  of  October  next,  this  paper, 
which  has  hitherto  been  published  gratis,  is  to  be  sent  to  subscribers 
only,  at  fifty  cents  per  year. 


Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  this  number  has 
been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time  of  publication. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  FRfiT  Book  of  Etthologt,  and  Thk  Class  Book  of  £TTwoLo«r,  de- 
signed to  promote  precision  in  the  use,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  By  James  Lind,  Philadelphia :  £.  C. 
&  J.  Biddle  &  Co.,  1«47. 

Class  Book  of  Poetrt;  consisting  of  selections  from  distinguished  £ng. 
lish  and  American  poets  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day.  By  John  S.  Hart, 
A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  Philadelphia :  £.  H.  Bat. 
ler  &  Co. 

BioGR.^pHicAL  School  Series,  including  the  lives  of  Washington,  Frank* 
lin,  Lafayette,  Bonaparte,  Marion,  Jackson  and  Taylor,  embellished  with  nu- 
meroas  engrayings.     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

AVeld's  English  Grammar,  illustrated  by  exercises  in  Composition,  An- 
alyzing, and  Parsing.  By  Allen  H.  Weld,  A.  M.  Portland,  Me. :  Sanborn 
&  Carter,  1848. 

The  United  States  Arithmetic;  Designed  for  Academies  and  schools. 
By  Wm.  Vogdes,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  central  High  School  of 
PhU&delphia.    Philadelphia :  £.  C.  d&  J.  Biddle. 
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CLARK'S 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


A  Practical  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases  and  Sentences  are  classi- 
fied, according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other ;  illastrated  by 
a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.    By  S.  W.  Clark,  A.  M. 

M  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  super- 
sede, even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loftier  pretension." 

iRakway  Register, 

"  This  is  a  new  work,  which  strikes  us  very  favorably.  Its  deviation  from 
older  books  of  the  kind  are  generally  judicious,  and  oflen  important/' 

y^ew  York  Tribune. 

*(  We  are  convinced  it  has  points  of  very  decided  superiority  over  any  of 
the  elementary  works  in  common  use." — JVeio  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

*»  Mr.  Clark's  Grammar  is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  originality." 

[Geneva  Courier, 

"  The  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  work  are  cet-tain- 
ly  rare  merits,  and  alone  would  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
teachers  and  learners." — Ontario  Messenger. 

"  Clark's  Grammar  I  have  never  seen  equalled  for  practicability^  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  school  books."        S.  6.  Clark,  Principal 

of  Searboro'  Academy,  Maine. 

<(  The  Grammar  is  just  such  a  book  as  is  wanted,  and  I  shall  make  it  fAs 
text-book  in  my  school." — William  Ricklkt,  Tearher^of  Cannastota, /{.  Y. 

1  have,  under  my  immediate  instruction  in  English  Grammar,  a  class  of 
more  than  fiAy  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Teachers'  Department,  who, 
having  studied  the  grammars  in  common  use,  concur  with  mo  in  expressing  a 
decided  preference  for  <*  Clark's  New  Grammar,'*  which  we  have  used  as  a 
text-book  since  its  publication,  and  which  will  be  retamed  as  such  in  this 
school  hereafter. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  two ;  and  in  these  much 
of  its  merit  consists.  The  first,  is  the  logical  examination  of  a  sentence  as 
the  first  step  in  the  study  of  language  or  grammar.  Bj  this  process  the  pu- 
pil readily  perceives  that  words  are  the  instruments  which  the  mind  employs 
to  perfect  and  to  express  its  own  conceptions;  Iha^t  the  principal  words  in  a 
sentence  may  be  so  modified  in  their  significations  by  other  words  and  by 
phrases,  as  to  express  the  exact  proposition- or  train  of  thought  designed  to  be 
communicated ;  and  that  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  may  be  most  properly 
distinguished  and  classified  according  to  the  office  they  perform. 

The  other  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  a  system  of  Diagrams ; 
and  a  most  happy  expedient  it  is  to  unfold  to  the  eye  the  mutual  relation  and 
dependence  of  words  and  sentences,  as  used  for  the  purpose  of  delineaiing 
thought. 

I  believe  it  only  requires  a  careful  examination  by  teachers,  and  those  who 
have  the  supervision  of  our  educational  intercuts,  to  secure  for  this  work  a 
speedy  introduction  into  all  our  schools. 

Yours,  very  trulv, 

U.  Brittan,  Principal 
of  Lyons  Union  School^  Jfew  York. 

Lyons  Union  School^  February  21, 1848. 

Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  Tort, 

and  J.  H.  RILEY  db  CO.,  Columbus. 
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To  all  Teachers  and  School  Committees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Editianr-fram  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  improved^  and 
printed  on  White  Paper » 

A  Critical  Prowouitcino  Dictioit art  and  Expositor  of  rut  EiroLisn 
Lanooaor,  in  which  the  meRning  of  every  word  »  explained,  and  the  sonnd 
of  every  syllabic  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is'prefixed  an  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walkcr,  author  of  the  '*  Elements  of 
Elocution,"  '(Rhyming  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columhus,  0. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 


JOSEPH   H.  RILXY.  JOflXPH    8DI.LIVAVT. 

NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

(NEIL-HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 

DxALXRS  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and  Border 
Prints,  Engravings.  Oil  Paintings,  Picture  Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.  &c. 

JOS.  H.  RILEY.  &  CO. 


Prospectas  of  the  Ohio  School  JoornaL — ^¥oL  IIL 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1848,  and  be  {published  in  Columbus,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  will  contam  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  the  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  nse- 
lul  information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
binding,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val- 
uable work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

Bound  Volumes. — Copies  of  th»firflt  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fiAy 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shall  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  f  2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

RsDucTioir  OF  TXRMS.— Any  person  who  will  forward  $1  00,  shall  receive 
four  copies  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal;  for  $2  00,  eight  copies  of 
the  third  volume  andja  bound  copy  of  the  first;  and  for  $3  00,  twelve  copies 
of  voume  third  and  a  bound  copy  of  the  first  and  second,  will  be  forward. 


Thrall  &  Rkkd,  Printers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS,  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  What  need  is  there  of  attempt- 
ing to  sustain  so  many  papers  devoted  to  education  ?  It  is  admitted 
that  not  only  the  politician,  hut  the  citizen,  must  have  a  political 
paper ;  he  must  know  who  are  the  candidates  for  his  suffrages,  and 
what  is  said  of  their  characters,  though  it  must  he  confessed  by  every 
intelligent  man  that  our  elections  are,  aAer  all,  decided  by  the  votes 
of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  ;  since  it  cannot  be  deoied  that,  at 
our  last  Gubernatorial  election,  there  were  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
Toters  of  this  class  in  Ohio,  and  that,  at  the  last  Presidential  election, 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  such  voters  in  the  Uniou.  Again, 
the  farmer  must  have  his  agricultural  paper,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  best  modes  of  tillage  and  the  means  of  improving  his  stock  ;  the 
artist  and  manufacturer,  their  magazines  and  journals;  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  christian,  their  periodicals,  to  inform  them  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  reformation  and  evangelization  of  the  world; 
and  the  professional  man  must,  at  whatever  cost,  have  a  full  supply 
of  the  journals  and  reviews  pertaining  to  his  calling.  But  no  one  of 
these  seems  to  consider  himself  bound  to  do  auy  thing  to  sustain  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  his  own  State  and 
neighborhood.  Still,  by  pursuing  the  course  above  named,  all  these 
elates  admit  the  doctrine,  that  the  maintainance  of  periodicals  devo- 
ted to  the  advancement  of  their  several  interests  or  callings,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  their  enterprises,  and  that  the  patronage  of  them, 
on  their  part,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  themselves,  if  not  of  duty  to 
the  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  no  poUtical  party,  that  no  philanthropic  or 
religious  enterprise  could  expect  success  without  the  aid  of  the  press, 
and  that  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  are  mainly  due 
to  its  agency,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
a  cause  which,  more  than  any  other,  depends  for  its  success  upon  the 
enlistment  of  the  whole  community  in  its  favor, — can  it  be  expected 
that  this  cause  will  succeed  without  calling  to  its  aid,  and  employing 
in  its  service,  so  important  and  efficient  an  agent  as  the  press  ?  If, 
then,  it  be  admitted  that  its  agency  is  necessiry,  it  may  be  easily 
shown  that  the  existence  of  papers  and  periodicals  devoted,  mainly, 
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if  not  exclusively,  to  this  subject,  is  indispensable,  since  there  is,  pro- 
bably, not  a  single  secular  or  religious  paper  in  the  West,  in  which 
one  column,  even,  is  regularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked  by  some,  what  claims  the  cause  of  universal 
education  has  upon  the  attention  and  the  sympathies  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.     We  answer— 

1.  It  can  be  proved  by  the  best  of  testimony,  that  without  that 
intelligence  and  virtue  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  friends  of  this  cause 
to  secure  to  every  youth  of  our  land,  a  Republican  government  and 
our  free  institutions  cannot  be  perpetuated. 

2.  It  can  be  shown  with  equal  clearness,  that  without  general 
intelligence,  piety  can  not  be  expected  to  prevail,  since,  without  it, 
religion  is  ever  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  superstition  or  fiemati- 
cism. 

3.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  those  whp  are  respectably  educa- 
ted can  earn  for  themselves,  or  others,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  or  one 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  those  without  education,  and  that,  too, 
itt  employments  where  physical  labor  and  manual  skill  are  mainly ' 
concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  other  occupations,  where  mental  culture 
and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  science  are  required. 

4.  It  can  be  shown  that  more  than  one  half  the  sickness  in  our 
country  is  the  result  of  is^orance,  of  a  want  of  that  acqaintance  with 
the  laws  of  health  which  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  that,  conse- 
Guently,  more  than  one  half  of  the  expense  occasioned  by  illness  and 
tne  loss  of  time,  labor,  ^.,  attendant  upon  it,  might  be  saved  if  the 
whole  community  were  properly  educated. 

6.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  litigation  in  this 
country  arises  from  the  inability  (or  the  indisposition  occasioned  by 
a  want  of  facility  in  doing  it  properly)  to  keep  a  proper  record  of 
business  transactions. 

6.  Could  the  statistics  of  intemperance  be  fully  ascertained,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  ruined 
themselves  and  beggared  their  families  by  intemperate  drinking, 
have,  by  the  neglect  of  the  culture  of  their  minds,  be!en  rendered 
unable  to  enjoy  any  other  than  sensual  pleasures. 

7.  If  proper  inquiry  be  made,  a  large  proportion  of  the  paupers, 
sustained  at  public  expense,  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  ignorant 
class,  and  to  have  been  brought  to  their  present  condition  by  their 
want  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  manage  busi- 
ness for  himself. 

8.  No  reading  man  needs  to  be  informed  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  criminals  confined  in  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  deplorably  igno- 
rant, as  weU  in  regard  to  science  and  knowledge  in  general,  as  in 
respect  to  morals  and  religion. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  we  would  urge  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  yet  enrolled  themselves  as  the  active 
friends  of  popular  education. 
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MB.  WATEBSTON'S  LEGTUB&-CoimNrsD. 

[From  tbfl  CoMOBon  School  Jottrnal] 

The  next  suggestion  I  would  make,  will  be  moze  or  less  directly 
connected  with  punishments. 

Isti  A  teacher  should  never  plainly  accuse  a  scholar  of  a  &uh, 
where  he  is  not  pontively  certain  that  the  fault  was  by  him  com- 
mitted. If  the  teacher  imagines  it  was  by  him,  he  may  question 
him,  and  tell  him  what  he  fears,  but  he  should  not  absolutely  accuse 
him,  unless  he  knows  that  the  boy  is  guilty. 

2nd.  Never  punish  solely  on  the  testimony  of  another.  Better 
that  the  boy  should  escape  a  merited  punishment,  than  receive  a 
punishment  he  does  not  deserve,  through  testimony  which  may  have 
been  prompted  by  private  ill  will« 

8d.  Never  re8<»rt  to  corp<»Bl  punishment,  when  other  punishments 
will  answer.  A  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools,  found  that  sev- 
eral of  the  little  children  were  restless  and  disposed  to  whisper.  He 
punished  them  a  number  of  times,  till  finally,  he  said,  «'I  do  not  see 
that  you  grow  any  better.  Children,  why  will  you  not  try  to  do  as 
well  as  you  can  ?  I  wish  you  to  come  to  me  every  day,  for  a  week, 
after  the  school  is  over,  and  tell  me  how  3rou  think  you  have  be- 
haved." He  has  found  that  children  who  were  not  prevented  from 
whispering,  and  making  disorder,  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  are 
prevented  by  being  made  their  own  monitors. 

4th.  When  corporal  punishment  must  be  resorted  to,  let  it  never 
be  done  in  anger.  Let  the  child  feel  that  it  pains  you,  as  much,  at 
least,  as  it  does  him ;  that  it  is  done  in  sorrow,  and  for  his  benefit. 
And  would  it  not  be  well  that  such  punishments  should  be  adminis*' 
tered  in  the  absence  of  others  ?  The  presence  of  companions,  gen* 
emUy  awakens  feelings  of  obstinacy,  whereas  if  the  boy  is'  alone,  and 
has  been  spoken  to  kindly,  and  has  had  opportunity  for  reflection, 
it  will  probably  be  more  to  his  advantage  Let  the  conscience  of  th^ 
child  be  appealed  to.  Lead  him  to  feel  from  an  inward  witness,  that 
he  deserves  punishment ;  and,  above  all,  to  fear  wrongs  more  than 
xYiepuniekmeni  of  wrong. 

Once  more :  If  a  teacher  finds  that  he  has  punished  unjustly,  let 
him  candidly  own  himself  in  the  wnmg,  and,  as  publicly  as  the  pun- 
ishment was  given,  so  publicly  let  the  acknowledgment  be  made.  A 
teacher  will  never  lose  any  dicnity  or  influence  by  acknowledging  a 
fault.  On  the  contraiy,  he  will  thus  teach  the  scholars  that  he  loves 
truth,  and  that  thai  shall  govern  him  in  all  things.  He  will  show 
his  love  for  justice,  and  thus  give  a  lesson  which  may  be  of  lasting 
benefit* 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  punishments,  let  us  now  consider 
the  amusements  of  children.  As  a  means  of  exerting  a  moral  and 
spiritual  influence,  these  should  be  attended  to.  They  generally  do 
much  to  form  good  or  bad  habits,  and  oflen  leave  a  lasting  efi^ct  upon 
the  character.  Children  enter  into  thdir  amusements  with  their 
whole  heart,  and  a  tesicher  should  always  feel  a  sympathy  wi& 
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tbem,  as  long  as  their  amusements  are  innocent.  The  character  of 
a  child  may  often  be  more  fully  discorered,  in  his  plays,  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  understand  the  individual 
characteristics  of  a  child,  must  know  something  of  his  sports. 

The  teacher  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  him  a  dull  boy ;  he 
would  have  understood  him  better,  if  he  could  have  watched  him  at 
his  play,  and  seen  him  joyfully  absorbed  in  making  curious  mills, 
and  setting  mice  to  turn  them.  And  so  also  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy ;  he  cared  little  for  books,  but  took  delight  in  trying  experi- 
ments, and  in  roaming  the  country  for  minerals. 

If  we  would  find  out  the  hidden  springs  of  a  child's  mind,  we 
should  know  something  of  his  plays.  We  may  often  there,  better 
than  elsewhere,  see  the  secret  impulses  of  his  being.  Ferguson, 
when  a  boy,  would  lie,  by  the  hour,  patiently  on  his  rack,  and  with 
beads,  upon  a  thread,  measure  the  distances  of  the  stats  ;  while  the 
fiery  genius  of  Schiller  was  manifested  by  his  passionate  fondness 
for  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  Nature,  by  climbing  the  pine  during 
the  thunder-storm,  and  gazing  into  the  tempestuous  sky,  to  see 
whence  the  fire  came. 

Thus  the  true  foreshadowing  of  the  child's  character,  may  be  seen 
during  the  hours  of  recreation,  when  the  mind  freely  follows  out  its 
natural  desires ;  and,  as  there  is  then  the  first  shadowing-forth  of  the 
character,  so  then  will  any  ftilse  step  work  the  most  evil.  When 
the  tender  bud  first  unfolds,  the  slightest  mildew  may  blast  it.-— 
When  the  small  fountain  first  bubbles  up,  one  drop  may  poison  its 
waters. 

The  child  who  joins  in  demoralizing  games,  or  who  joins  in  inno- 
cent games,  with  demoralizing  companions,  may  easily  be  led  astray. 
John  Banyan  was,  in  this  way,  nearly  ruined,  and  Richard  Baxter 
came  near  being  a  gambler ;  while  many,  perhaps,  who  might  have 
been  a  Bunyan,  or  a  Baxter,  have  gone  down  to  their  graves,  gray 
in  iniauity,  never  having  been  led  to  retrace  their  steps.  **  The  les- 
sons that  are  thus  learned  in  youth,  often  reach  inwards  to  the  very 
core  of  being." 

Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  was  found,  by  an  ambassador,  at 
romps  with  his  children.  "  Are  you  a  ftither?"  said  the  kinff;  «<if 
you  are,  I  will  go  on."  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  followed  by  the 
teacher ;  but  he  may,  at  least,  show  some  sympathy  with  children, 
in  their  guileless  mirth.  I  know  there  are  practical  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  do  much  in  this  respect  in  many  of  our  schools*  Still 
it  is  possible  that  something  may  be  done.  There  may  be  some 
games  of  so  rough  a  nature,  that  they  tend  to  excite  the  passions, 
and  lead  to  anger,  coarse  language,  or  profanity ;  there  may  be  other 
games  which  tend  to  excite  a  gambling  spirit,  and  the  teacher  may 
show  wherein  these  are  bad,  and  how  they  would  operate,  if,  instead 
of  buttons  or  marbles,  they  should  stake  large  amounts  of  property. 
He  might  show  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  principle,  to  pitch  cop« 
pers,  as  to  pitch  guineas.  I  have  known  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
highest  public  schools  in  this  city,  in  the  winter,  on  Wednesday  and 
ftuuiday  afternoons,  join  in  skating  with  his  boys ;  another,  who. 
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when  theie  was  a  holiday,  would  take  the  hoys  who  wished,  on  a 
nunble  into  the  country ;  and  last  summer  the  head  teacher  of  one 
of  our  grammar  schools,  met  many  of  his  children  in  the  mornings, 
before  breakfast,  on  Copp's  Hill,  where  they  walked  about,  and  sanff 
hymns.  He  found  that  their  eyes  sparkled  the  brighter  for  it,  and 
that  in  school  hours,  they  were  more  devoted  to  tlieir  studies. 

Thus,  if  the  teacher  will  feel  an  interest  in  the  amusements  of  his 
scholars,  and  lead  them  to  keep  from  all  except  those  which  are  pure, 
even  in  their  recreations,  their  good  feelings  will  be  called  forth,  and 
their  very  hours  of  pleasure,  will  expand  and  beautify  their  sweetest 
afiections. 

The  interest  that  the  teacher  feels  in  a  scholar,  should  never  be 
confined  to  the  school-room.  Many  an  opportunity  for  exerting 
moral  and  spiritual  influences,  will  be  lost  if  the  teacher  is  thus  lim- 
ited. In  the  street,  and  in  the  dwelling,  the  teacher  should  show 
himself  the  friend,  A  smile  and  a  kind  word,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. If  a  child  is  led  to  believe  that  all  you  care  for  him,  is  for 
your  own  reputation,  that  you  care  not  for  his  improvement,  any 
further  than  he  happens  to  be  your  scholar,  and  that  the  school  com- 
mittee will  judge  of  you,  by  him,  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
child  is  checked,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  you  lose  your  influence. 

If  a  child  is  sick,  in  as  far  as  possible,  the  teacher  should  visit 
him.  I  know  that  this  is  a  great  claim  upon  a  teacher's  time,  and 
that  in  large  schools,  it  cannot  always  be  done.  But  to  some  degree, 
it  can  be  done ;  and  when  the  teacher  cannot  go,  some  scholar  may 
be  sent.  There  are,  in  this  city,  some  teachers  of  public  schools 
who  exert  a  wonderful  influence  in  this  way.  In  visits  among  the 
poor,  I  have  been  delighted  to  hear  parents  and  children  speaking 
with  gratitude  and  love  of  the  teacher's  calls.  **  Certainly,"  they 
say,  '*  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  men  we  ever  saw,  for  he  comes  right 
in,  and  asks  with  so  much  feeling,  how  we  all  do,"  The  poor  re- 
member such  things,  and  their  hearts  are  made  happy. 

There  is  still  another  thing,  though  I  hardly  know  how  far  it  can 
be  carried.  There  may  be  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  day 
school  and  the  Sunday  school.  1  know  some  children,  who  have 
brought  a  line,  addressed  to  the  Sabbath  teacher,  stating  that  through 
the  week  they  have  been  good ;  and  their  little  hearts  have  throbbed 
with  delight,  as  they  handed  it  to  the  teacher.  No  silver  medal  could 
have  pleased  them  more,  while  the  influence  was,  I  believe;^  un- 
speakably better ;  for  the  child  was  led  to  feel  that  the  daynschool 
teacher  respecV^d  the  Sundaynschool  teacher,  and  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  was  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  week  ;  while  there  was 
also  a  ffood  opportunity  for  the  Sunday  teacher  to  make  such  remarks 
as  might  guard  the  child  against  wrong  feelings,  and  encourage  him 
in  the  ri^ht. 

I  should  say  further,  that  where  it  is  possible,  all  teachers  of  day 
schools  should  become  teachers  in  Sunday  schools.  This,  some 
might  say,  would  be  making  the  teacher's  labors  interminable,  and 
certainly  be  goinff  beyond  aU  bounds  oi  modemtion. 

So  it  might  well  be  thought,  if  it  was  not  a  known  &ct,  that  the 
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teaching  on  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  a  labor^  becomes  a  refreshment 
to  the  mind.  In  the  Sunday  school  with  which  I  am  Connected,  we 
have  six  teacheis  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  every  day  through 
the  week,  and  these  teachers  are  among  the  most  devoted,  indefa- 
tigable teachers,  we  have  in  the  school.  Through  summer's  heat, 
and  winter's  storms,  they  come  with  delight.  Now  it  is  impossible 
that  such  teachers  should  not  carry  the  spirit  of  the  Sunday  school 
into  their  week's  kbors.  Like  the  traveler,  who,  in  passing  throagh 
a  spice*grove,  carries  with  him  long  afler,  the  fragrance,  so  will 
they,  from  those  blessed  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord,  carry  the  spirit  of 
holiness. 


POPULAR  EDUC4TI0N. 
[From  an  Addrew  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Sbaiis,  of  PortomiNitb,  O.] 

The  cause  of  the  people's  education  should  be  first  in  time,  and 
first  in  importance.  The  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  best  of  men,  have 
^ven  it  tne  precedence  in  determining  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  nation. 
One  has  very  properly  said :  "  The  security  of  life,  property,  and 
civil  liberty,  lies  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  our  citizens,  must  receive  all  their  intelli- 
gence from  the  public  schools.  Who,  then,  can  over-estimate  these 
primary  institutions  ?" 

Before  introducing  the  ailment  in  favor  of  the  main  proposition, 
it  may  be  well  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  popular  edu- 
cation in  its  TRUE  IMPOKT,  SOURCE,  AND  THE  mTLVENCES  NECB88ART 
yOR  ITS  GREATER  KATURlTT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  FROHOTION  IN  THE 
NATION. 

By  popular  eduaUion  I  do  not  mean  instruction  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  secured  only  by  a  thorough  and  protracted  train- 
ing in  some  University,  College  or  Seminary ;  nor  is  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  more  common  branches  limited  to  a  part  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  an  education  commensurate  with  the  wante  of  the  age,  and 
especially  the  American  people.  It  is  a  system  of  education  that 
will  secure  the  highest  good  of  our  entire  population,  adapted  to  its 
present  and  prospective  necessities — a  system  that  clearly  perceives, 
that  duly  appreciates  those  necessities,  and  promptly  furnishes  the 
requisite  desideratum.  It  aims  at  such  a  development  of  American 
mind,  as  will  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  progress  so  rife  in  the 
world.  It  will  demand  attention,  not  to  set  formulas  and  ancient 
usages,  whose  only  recommendation  is  a  venerated  antiquitjr,  but  to 
ftuch  studies,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  that  will  suit  the  exigency  of 
the  times ;  that  will  scatter  broad-cast  a  conservative  influence,  and 
wake  into  ceaseless  activity  the  now  dormant  energies  of  national 

Prosperity  aiKi  perpetuity,  preparing  our  swelling  millions  for  their 
igh-wrought  destiny,  the  oloriovs  demonstrations  of  a  ''  rsfub- 

lilCAN  BXPERIMBNT.*' 

The  eource  of  such  an  education  is  the  common  school — common^ 
not  in  the  sense  of  injerior^  but  like  die  source  of  light  and  heat,  free 
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for  all,  and  indispensable  for  the  good  Qf  all.  It  is  common  because 
it  is  the  pTO|  erty  of  the  whole  people,  interwoven,  by  necessity,  in 
the  structure  of  our  social  fabric.  It  has  been  very  significantly  and 
properly  termed,  «*  the  people's  college." 

But  popular  education,  as  we  have  defined  it,  cannot  be  realized 
in  our  common  schools  as  they  have  been,  or  are  now  conducted  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Their  defects  are  numerous.  A  few 
hours  travel  in  almost  any  direction  will  furnish  an  occular  demon- 
stration. Hence  they  have  been  satirized  and  caricatured,  not  with- 
out cause.  That  ihej  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people, 
cannot  be  denied.  Upon  careful  calculation,  it  has  been  found,  that 
there  are  at  least  "a  million  and  a  half  of  children  in  the  United 
States  who  cannot  read,  and  have  not  the  means  of  education."  I 
saw  in  a  recent  notice,  that  in  the  State  of  Yirdnia  alone,  there  ase 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  wno  attend  no  school. 
Why  this  sad  destitution,  even  in  the  very  State  that  was  first  to 
establish  common  schools,  in  whi(;h  a  Washington  received  his  rudi- 
ments of  education  ?  Is  it  because  the  common  schools  cannot  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people  ?  It  seems  they  have  not  done  it.  The 
fault,  however,  is  not  m  the  means  employed,  but  the  imperfections 
in  our  systems  of  popular  education.  That  the  common  school  is  the 
true  source,  and  the  only  source,  we  have  only  to  look  to  France  and 
Prussia,  who  have  far  outstripped  us  in  their  systems  of  popular 
education. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  some  obstacles  to  the  common  school  enter- 
prise in  this  country,  or  some  influences  necessary  for  its  maturity 
and  succes^l  promotion. 

As  first,  as  fundamental,  as  indispensable,  I  would  mention  a  cor- 
rect and  vigorous  public  sentiment.  Without  it  we  cannot  advance 
a  step.  Legislation  is  vain.  Laws  to  be  efficient  must  find  a  ready 
response  in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  people.  We  have  tried  legis- 
lation for  many  years,  but  the  statutes  have  remained  a  dead  letter, 
where  public  sentiment  has  not  preceded.  In  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, it  is  different.  The  hand  that  makes,  executes.  The  commoa 
school  enterprise  can  never  be  prosecuted  with  success,  till  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  enlightened  to  perceive  and  appreciate  its  importance. — 
When  once  aroused  and  properly  directed,  it  is  omnipotent  for  good. 
See  what  wonders  have  been  accomplished  by  this  agency  in  the 
promotion  of  morality,  and  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Why  can  we  not  feel  and  act  in  like  manner  in  reference  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  ?  We  can^  and  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  toill* 

Public  sentiment  being  once  secured,  we  need  then  proper  legisla- 
tion — the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  bring  the  advantages  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  child.  Public  sentiment  should 
make  the  laws,  and  these  perfect  the  systejn.  Had  I  time,  I  would 
like  to  dwbll  upon  an  essential  element  in  that  system.  I  pass  by 
the  establishment  of  school  funds,  their  appropriate  outlay,  the  quali- 
fication of  teachers,  and  simply  glance  at  one  provision  I  deem  essen- 
tial in  <'  popular  education,  as  it  should  be :"   That  every  child 
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should  be  required  to  attend  school  a  certain  amount  of  time — ^long 
enough,  at  least,  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  an  English* education. 
Without  it,  he  is  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life  ;  without  it,  he  cannot 
discharge  his  obligations  as  a  citizen.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the 
dictate  of  prejudice  or  ignorance.  At  first  it  may  seem  a  little  anti- 
republican.  But  let  us  inquire,  for  what  end  do  we  enact  laws  ?  b 
it  not  to  prevent  crime  as  well  as  punish?  Is  it  anti-republican  to 
make  provision  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  even  at  the  expense  of 
natural  right  ?  If  so,  all  human  ^governments  are  wrong.  Protection 
is  the  foundation  principle  of  civil  liberty.  Ignorance  and  crime  go 
hand  in  hand.  If  the  child  violates  the  law,  its  iron  grasp  is  relent- 
less. The  wishes  of  the  parent  are  disregarded.  We  do  not  say 
there  is  any  invasion  of  parental  authority.  The  law  was  necessary 
for  the  public  good,  and  private  interests  are  set  aside.  Have  we 
not  a  right,  then,  so  far  to  invade  parental  prerogative,  as  to  require 
the  education  of  the  child,  and  thus  avoid  the  criminal  consequences 
of  its  ignorance  ? 

I  will  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
common  school  system,  as  now  prosperously  carried  out  in  Prussia. 
It  is  one  worthy  of  the  name,  and  one  I  would  see  adopted  in  this 
country,  with  some  slight  modifications.  For  a  more  minute  infor- 
mation, I  would  recommend  Prof.  Stowe's  work  on  the  «<  Prussian 
common  school  system."    Its  four  prominent  features  are — 

Ist.  Parents  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Penalties  for  not  obeying  these  laws,  are  fines  and  imprisonment.  In 
Prussia,  the  greatest  crime  a  parent  can  commit  against  his  govern- 
ment, is  to  neglect  the  education  of  his  children. 

2nd.  Prussia  educates  her  common  school  teachers.  To  qualify 
them  she  has  established  forty-two  colleges  or  normal  schools.  No 
one  is  permitted  to  teach  without  a  diploma  from  one  of  these,  or 
knowledge  equal  to  that  received  there. 

3rd.  Teaching,  in  Prussia,  is  made  a  distinct  profession — as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  as  law  or  physic.  Men  do  not  assume  teaching 
as  a  temporary  thin^,  but  as  a  profession  for  life, 

4th.  Whatever  relates  to  the  education  of  the  people,  receives  the 
utmost  attention.  The  teacher  is  esteemed  equally  with  the  lawyer 
and  physician  ;  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  for 
his  great  talents  and  superior  attainments.  Waiving  the  severity  of 
the  penal  enactments,  such  a  sy^ttem  should  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try. Then  you  will  see  an  exhibition  of  popular  education,  as  if 
should  be. 


Wages  of  Labor. — ^It  is  curious  to  look  at  the  difference  in  the 
rewards  of  labor.  A  seamstress  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  earns  two 
or  three  shillings  for  a  day's  hard  labor ;  an  opera  singer  often  gets 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  night ;  Jenny  Land,  for  her 
last  disengaged  nights  in  England,  demanded  five  thousand  dollars— 
a  sum  which  would  require  ten  years  of  labor  of  a  mechanic  to  earn 
at  ten  dollars  a  week. 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  THOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCA- 

TION. 

[From  an  Addreis  by  Hon.  Edward  Eteritt,  President  of  Htrrard  Colle|re, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Public  High  School  House  in  Cambridge,  Mass.] 

**  But  while  yon  do  well,  sir,  in  your  High  school  to  make  provis- 
ion for  these  studies,  [the  sciences,  mathematics  and  the  ]anfifuage8,3 
I  know  that,  as  long  as  it  remains  under  your  instruction,  the  plain, 
elementary  branches  will  not  be  undervalued.  There  is  perhaps  a 
tendency  m  that  direction  in  some  of  our  modern  schools,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  it  will  not  be  encouraged  here.  I  know  it  is  not  to  be 
the  province  of  this  school  to  teach  the  elements ;  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  show  that  you  entertain  sound  views  of  their  importance.  I  hold, 
sir,  that  to  read  the  English  language  well,  that  is,  with  intelligence, 
feeling,  spirit  and  efiect ;— 4o  write  with  despatch,  a  neat,  handsome, 
legible  hand,  (for  it  is,  after  all,  a  great  object  in  writing  to  have  oth- 
ers able  to  read  what  you  write,)  and  to  be  master  of  the  four  rules 
of  Arithmetic,  so  as  to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  every  Ques- 
tion of  figures  which  comes  up  in  practical  life ; — ^I  say  I  call  this  a 
good  education;  and  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write  grammatical 
English,  ^nth  the  help  of  very  few  hard  words,  I  regard  it  as  an 
excellent  education.  These  are  the  tools ; — you  can  do  much  with 
them,  but  you  are  helpless  without  them.  They  are  the  foundation ; 
and  unless  you  begin  with  these,  all  your  flashy  attainments,  a  little 
natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  mental  philosophy,  a  little  physiology 
and  a  little  geology,  and  all  the  other  ologiea  and  osophies^  are  but 
ostentatious  rubbish." 

There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much 
money  is  paid  for  schooling  as  in  ours.  This  can  be  proved  by  fig- 
ures. I  believe  there  is  no  country  where  the  common  schools  are 
so  good.  But  they  may  be  improved.  It  is  not  enough  to  erect 
commodious  school  houses ;  or  to  compensate  able  teachers,  and  then 
leave  them,  masters  and  pupils,  to  themselves.  A  school  is  not  a 
clock  whiclx  you  can  wind  up  and  then  leave  it  to  go  of  itself.  It  is 
an  organized  living  body ;  it  has  sensibilities :  it  craves  sympathy. 
You  must  not  leave  the  School  Committee  to  do  all  the  work.  Your 
teachers  want  the  active  countenaoce  of  the  whole  body  of  parents*— 
of  the  whole  intelligent  community.  I  am  sure  you,  Mr.  Smith, 
would  gladly  put  up  with  a  little  injudicious  interference  in  single 
cases,  if  you  could  have  the  active  sympathies  of  the  whole  body  of 
parents  to  fall  back  upon  in  delicate  and  difficult  cases,  and  to  sup- 

fort  and  cheer  you  under  the  burthen  of  your  labors,  from  day  to  day. 
think  this  matter  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received ;  and 
if  so  small  a  number  as  twenty-five  parents  would  agree  together,  to 
come  to  the  school,  each  in  his  turn,  but  once  a  month,  it  would  give 
your  teacher  the  support  and  countenance  of  a  parent's  presence 
every  day,  at  a  cost  to  each  individual  of  ten  or  eleven  days  in  the 
year.     Would  not  the  good  to  be  effected  be  worth  the  sacrifice  T 

I  have  already  spoken  too  long,  Mr.  Mayors  and  will  allude  to  but 
one  other  topic.    In  most  things,  as  I  have  said,  connected  with  edu* 
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.cation,  we  are  incalculably  in  advance  of  other  days : — in  some,  per- 
haps we  have  faUen  below  their  standard.  I  know,  sir,  old  men  are 
apt  to  make  unfavorable  contrasts  between  the  present  time  and  the 
past ;  and  if  I  do  not  soon  begin  to  place  myself  in  that  class,  others 
will  do  it  for  me.  But  I  really  think  that  in  some  things,  belonging, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  thought  to  the  minor  morals,  the  present  promis- 
ing generation  of  youth  might  learn  something  of  their  grandfathers, 
if  not  their  fathers.  When  I  firat  went  to  a  village  school,  sir, — ^I 
remember  it  as  yesterday ; — ^I  seem  still  to  hold  by  one  hand  for  pro- 
tection, (I  was  of  the  valiant  age  of  three  years,)  to  an  elder  sister's 
apron ;— with  the  other  I  grasped  my  primer,  a  volume  of  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  which  formed  then  the  sum  total  of  my 
libraiy,  and  which  had  lost  the  blue  paper  cover  from  one  comer, 
(my  nrst  misfortune  in  life ;)  I  say  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  we 
were  trudging  along  to  school,  to  draw  up  by  the  road-side,  if  a  trav- 
eler, a  stranger,  or  a  person  in  years,  passed  along,  "  and  make  our 
manners,"  as  it  was  called.  The  little  girls  curtsied,  the  boys  made 
a  bow ;  it  was  not  done  with  much  grace,  I  suppose :  but  there  was 
a  civility  and  decency  about  it,  which  did  the  children  good,  and 
produced  a  pleasing^  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  age 
of  village  chivalry  is  past,  never  to  return.  These  mannera  belong 
to  a  forgotten  order  of  things.— They  are  too  precise  and  rigorous  for 
this  enlightened  age.  I  sometimes  fear  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Last  winter  I  was  driving  into  town 
in  a  carriage  closed  behind,  but  open  in  front.    There  was  in  com- 

Gny  with  me,  the  Rev.  President  Woods,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
aine,  and  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and  excellent  citizen, 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence.  WeD,  sir,  we  happened  to  pass  a  school 
house,  just  as  the  boys  (to  use  the  common  expression)  were  <*  let 
out."  I  suppose  the  little  men  had  just  been  taught,  within  doors, 
something  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  projectiles,  and 
determine  the  curves  in  which  they  move.  Intent  on  a  practical 
demonstration,  and  tempted  by  the  convenient  material,  I  must  say 
they  put  in  motion  a  quantity  of  spherical  bodies,  in  the  shape  of 
snow  balls,  which  brought  the  doctrine  quite  home  to  us  way-farers, 
and  made  it  wonderful  that  we  got  ofif  with  no  serious  inconvenience, 
which  was  happily  the  case.  This  I  thought  was  an  instance  of  free 
and  easy  manners,  verging  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned courtesy,  which  I  have  just  described.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  boys  of  this  school  would  be  the  hst  to  indulge  in  an  experiment 
attended  with  so  much  risk  to  the  heads  of  innocent  third  persons. — 
Common  School  Journal, 


INTELLIGENCE,  LABOR  AND  WEALTH. 

(ttfoa  Hod.  R.  RAmrovL'f  Addi«M  before  the  Atnerictn  Inititate  of  Tnttrae- 

tion,  1839.] 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
udiabitants,  among  whom  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  aUe 
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bodied  men  capable  of  earning  by  their  labor,  upon  an  average,  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  is  not  too  high  an  estimate,  when  we 
throw  into  the  account  all  the  labor  done  by  women  and  children, 
which  we  shall  not  reckon  separately,  and  all  thai  degree  of  skill 
involved  in  various  kinds  of  lablor,  so  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished, 
and  where  the  labor,  and  not  the  skill,  is  what  is  principally  paid  for* 
Each  pair  of  working  arms,  therefore,  if  we  reckon  but  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pairs  in  the  Slate,  represents  an  active  capital 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  productive  fund  of  labor  in  the  ag- 
gregate is  eaual  to  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  class, 
therefore,  holds  in  its  possession  more  wealth  than  any  other,  and 
this  is  true  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  every  State  m  the 
Union. 

The  interest  of  skill  is  not  so  easily  measured.  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  facts  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  though  of  much  less 
magnitude  than  that  of  labor,  it  is  very  far  beyond  that  of  ci^ital. 

A  return  of  the  products  of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  made  last 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  exhibited  a  total  of  more  than  eighty- 
two  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true,  thiat  in  this  return,  no  allowance 
is  made  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manufactured  articles ; 
but  neither  did  it  include  the  products  of  agriculture  generally,  nor 
the  earnings  of  commerce.  Making  the  proper  allowance  for  these 
particulars,  it  cannot  be  doubted  ih&t  the  value  created  by  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  Slate,  in  one  year,  exceeds  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  fifty-four  millions  are  the  wages  of 
labor ;  about  eighteen  millions  are  the  wages  of  capital ;  and  there 
will  remain  therefore  about  twenty-eight  millions  to  be  the  reward  of 
talent,  skill,  and  ingenuity.  So  that  this  is,  if  measured  by  a  pecu- 
niary standard,  clearly  the  second  great  interest  in  the  community. 

Of  the  accumulated  property  in  the  State,  amounting  to  three 
hutidred  millions,  considerably  more  than  half  consists  of  real  estate* 
a  smaller  proportion  constitutes  the  wealth  embarked  in  commercial 
and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  least  share  of  all  exists  in  the 
shape  of  moneyed  capital.  If  this  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts, 
richer  in  moneyed  capital,  in  proportion  to  her  numbers  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  it  is  still  more  so  in  every  other  State. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  and  they  are  as  nearly  so  as  they  can 
at  present  be  made,  the  productive  fund  which  yields  the  annual  in- 
come of  Massachusetts  may  be  thus  estimated : 

Labor  worth,  ....      tgOCOOCOOO 

Skill  and  talent  worth,    -        -        -        466,666,666 
Accumulated  property  worth,  •        •        900,000,000 

Making  in  allt  -        -        -        -  $1,666,666,666 

In  what  other  country  under  heaven  is  industry  and  talent  so  re- 
warded ?  Assuredly,  nowhere  can  they  boast  of  such  rewards  as  in 
New  England ;  for  these  advantages  are  common,  though  in  different 
degrees  to  all  the  New  England  States.  And  to  what  cause  does 
New  England  owe  this  enviable  superiority  t    The  superimty  of 
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education,  diffused  by  her  common  schools  through  her  whole  popu- 
lation, has  enabled  her  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  her  inclement 
climate  and  her  barren  soil,  and  thus  noUy  to  distance  all  her  rivals 
in  the  career  of  improvement* 

This  have  common  schools  done,  but  they  hare  not  yet  exhausted 
their  power.  They  are  as  yet  only  the  rudiments  of  an  institution 
destined  to  mould  anew  the  character,  to  create  anew  the  fortunes  of 
the  nations.  He  who  measures  their  influence  starts  back  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  already  realized.  He  who 
considers  what  their  influence  might  be,  is  no  less  astonished  at  the 
waste  of  our  means,  and  the  neglect  of  our  resources.  I  hesitate  not 
to  declare  my  undoubting  conviction,  that  throughout  New  Ensrland, 
we  do  not  reap  one-tenth  part  of  the  harvest  of  benefits  which  our 
schools  are  capable  of  yielding  us.  I  know,  and  I  pledge  my  repu- 
tation on  it,  that  a  boy,  twelve  years  old,  and  of  average  capacity,  can 
be  taught  more  of  useful  knowledge,  better  business  habits,  and  bet- 
ter intellectual  and  moral  habits,  in  two  years,  than  our  children  ordi- 
narily acquire  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  What  a  fearful 
treasure  of  talent  wasted,  time  misspent,  a  people's  best  energies  dor- 
mant and  none  to  awaken  them !  Never  was  a  reformation  more 
imperatively  demanded  by  every  interest  and  every  duty  than  in  our 
common  schools.  A  century  ago  they  were  a  wonder  and  a  praise, 
but  now  they  are  behind  the  age.  They  have  made  us  what  we 
are,  but  they  have  also  enabled  us  to  discover  what  we  may  be,  what 
we  ought  to  be,  what  we  shall  be,  if  we  remodel  our  schools  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  times.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,  unless  the  schoolmaster  is  furnished  and  prepared  for  his 
vocation.  No  man  pretends  to  play  the  violin,  or  the  piano,  until  by 
lone  practice  he  has  mastered  its  chords,  or  keys,  but  of  those  who 
undertake  to  operate  upon  that  most  complicated  of  all  instruments, 
the  human  mind,  how  vast  a  majority  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
its  nature  and  functions.    What  wonder  at  their  ill  success  I 


STATE  NORMAL  CLASS. 


Nearly  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation commenced  the  exercises  of  its  first  Normal  Class  at  this  place. 
If  it  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  experiment^  the  fruits  of  the 
enterprise  thus  far,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  observed  them, 
estabhsh  firmly  its  success.  Teachers  and  citizens  who  have  shared 
in  the  course  of  instruction  here,  unite  in  attesting  its  excellence, 
and  the  benefits  they  have  already  derived  from  it.  The  able  lec- 
tures of  Professor  St.  John,  on  Geolc^,  were  attended  and  have  been 
followed  by  others  of  distinguished  ability,  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
The  course  on  English  Language,  by  Mr.  H.  Bent<»3,  (which  has 
been  pursued  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  will  continue  to 
its  close,)  deserves,  and  we  are  pleased  to  notice,  is  receiving  from 
all  his  pupils,  the  highest  commendation.    The  instructive  series  of 
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Mr.  L.  Andrews,  on  Arithmetic,  and  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  Ge- 
offraph^,  (also  commencing  and  continuing  with  the  term,)  are 
affording  decided  satisfkction  to  the  Class.  Mr.  Cowdery  is  now 
engaged  in  a  valuable  course  of  lectures  on  Vegetable  Physiology, 
which  is  nearly  concluded.  The  course  on  Linear  Drawing,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Howard,  is  said  to  be  a  very  able  one,  and  is  well  attended. 
The  lectures  on  Civil  Government,  by  Mr.  J.  Hurty,  we  believe  are 
ended.  Mr.  T.  M.  Harvey  has  commenced  an  interesting  course  on 
American  History.  Professor  H.  Mahdeville,  the  distinguished  lec- 
turer on  Elocution,  began  his  lessons  on  that  subject  last  week.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Winchester,  an  accomplished  teacher  of  Book-keeping  and 
Penmanship,  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  those  subjects.-— 
Instruction  in  Vocal  Music  has  been  given  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Howard.  On  Tuesday  evening  last,  an  eloquent  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  class  and  citizens,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Thomson  of  N. 
Y.,  on  Mora]  Instruction.  We  learn  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  a  copy  for  publication.  I.  J.  Allen,  Esq.  of  Mansfield,  began 
his  series  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  yesterday.  The  fame 
of  the  lecturer  is  ample  guaranty  of  their  merit.  Mr.  M.  D.  Leggett 
wiU  soon  commence  an  interesting  course  on  Human  Physiology. 
Previews  conducted  by  the  pupils,  Disquisitions  on  School  Govern- 
ment, and  other  exercisesi  have  contributed  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  session. 

Oar  citizens  have  viewed  with  solicitude  the  progress  of  this  class, 
and  have  witnessed  its  success  with  ardent  gratification.  The  ex- 
cellent deportment  of  the  pupils,  the  talent  and  gentlemanly  charac- 
ter of  the  instructors,  and  the  admirable  order  of  arrangements  which 
has  been  pursued  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Cowdery,  have 
much  enhanced  the  estimation,  cordial  as  it  was,  with  which  they 
regarded  the  commencement  of  this  enterprise.— ^uron  Reflector. 


Our  Children  arb  not  Taught  to  Think  ENOuon.^-Study,  and 
the  means  of  study,  are  indispensable ;  but  all  study  and  no  reflec- 
tion will  never  make  a  scholar.  A  man  may  read  a  monument  of 
books,  and  never  know  the  more ;  because,  knowing  but  a  little  of  all, 
he  knows  nothing  definite  of  a  part.  So  with  children.  They  should 
obtain  the  faculty  of  reflection.  Moderate  study,  and  rigid,  scrutini- 
zing, untiring  thought,  will  brinff  a  child  <  any  suflicient  knowledge. 
Who  is  the  successful  man  7  He  who  thinks.  Who  the  distin- 
guished professional  man  ?  He  who  reflects  and  investigates.  And 
who  the  enviable  scholar  ? — ^the  book-worm  T  Ask  Newton  with  his 
apple,  Watt  with  his  engine,  or  Franklin  and  Morse  with  the  kite 
and  lightning ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  as  all  history  portrays,  that 
knowledge  comes  only  after  close,  vigilant  thought ;  and  show  me 
that  boy  who  is  reserved,  thoughtful  and  inquisitive,  and  when  he 
comes  to  manhood  I  will  point  you  to  an  intellect;  or  the  sfirl  who 
sees  beauty  in  nature,  and  admires  nature  for  its  b^uty  and  instruc- 
tidn,  and  X  will  show  you  a  store  of  intellectud  brightness.— -JIfcnne 
Cam.  School  Advocate* 
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Extent  of  thb  Ubtited  STATB&^-The  United  States  have  a  fron* 
tier  of  more  than  10,000  miles.  We  have  a  line  of  sea-coast  of 
nearly  4,000  miles,  and  a  lake-coast  of  l,!iSOO  miles.  One  of  our  uY" 
ers  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Danube,  the  largest  riyer  in  Europe*-— 
The  Ohio  is  600  miles  longer  than  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hudson  has 
a  navigation  120  miles  longer  than  the  Thames.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  a  third  larger  than  England.  Ohio  contains  5,130,000  acres 
more  than  Scotland.  From  Maine  to  Ohio  is  further  than  from 
London  to  Constantinople ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  and  fill  pages, 
enumerating  distances,  rivers,  lakes,  capes  and  bays,  with  compara* 
tive  estimates  of  size,  power  and  population. — Cincinnati  paper. 


T0  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Edacation  in  Ohio. 

COUBSE  OF  LGCrUBES  TO  TEACIIEBS. 


SECOND  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

A  Course  of  Lectttres  to  Teachers,  similar  to  the  one  now  in  progress  at 
Norwalk,  will  be  given  under  the  diiection  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  any  County  of  Ohio  that  will  make  the 
best  proposals  for  furnishing  a  building  (Court  House  or  other  convenient 
building)  for  the  Lectures,  Apparatus,  Board  of  Students,  and  for  fumtshing 
the  greatest  number  of  Students. 

The  Course  will  include  Lectures  upon  Moial  Instruction,  the  English 
Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Greology,  Civil  Polity,  Human  Physiology, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Linear  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  many  other  labjects. 

The  Course  will  be  given  entirely  with  reference  to  its  dseftilness  to  Teaeh* 
ers  and  Schools,  and  will  commence  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
continue  nine  weeks. 

Terms  of  Tuition  to  Students,  (3,50  for  the  term. 

All  proposals,  for  the  above  Course,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  by  the  16th  of 
August  next.  M.  F.  COWDERT, 

Chairman  Exeeutivt  Committee  Ohio  State  Teaeker§*  Jlssodatioit, 


COUNTY    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 
To  Teachers  and  School  Exantlners  in  Ohio. 

A  number  of  Caunties  in  the  State  have  applied  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  send,  them  one  or  two  competent 
Instructors,  to  assist  in  conducting  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  their  respective 
counties,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  next. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  sending  Instructors  to  as  many  counties,  as 
may  desire  their  services,  as  they  can,  and  respectfully  invite  the  fViends  of 
educstion,  who. desire  to  hold  Institutes  during  the  next  Autumn,  in  connez* 
ion  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  forward  their  requests  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  before 
the  16th  of  August  next. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  left  with  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Association  tofixtke  time  of  holding  Institutes  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, as  it  will  be  so  much  more  convenient  for  Instructors  to  pass,  in  regular 
succession,  to  contiguous  counties. 

J%e  Terms  will  be  ^40  for  two  Instructors  for  a  week,  or  $50  for  two  In- 
structors for  two  weeks. 

All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  M.  F.  COWDERT,  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  Ohiik 
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CLARK'S 

NEW  ENGLISH  6RAH1IAR. 


A  Practical  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  Pbrasei  and  Sentences  are  classi- 
fied, according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other;  illustrated  by 
a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.    By  8.  W.  Clirx,  A.  M. 

**  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  super- 
sede, even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loflier  pretension." 

[Rahway  Register* 

«« This  is  a  new  work,  which  strikes  us  very  favorably.  Its  deviation  from 
older  books  of  the  kind  are  generally  judicious,  and  oAen  important." 

[JVeio  York  Tribune. 

•«  We  are  convinced  it  has  points  of  very  decided  superiority  over  any  of 
the  elementary  works  in  common  use." — JVeio  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

<•  Mr.  Clark's  Grammar  is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  originality." 

[Geneva  Courier, 

•*  The  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  work  are  certun- 
ly  rare  merits,  and  alone  would  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  q£ 
teachers  and  learners."— Ontario  Messenger, 

"  Clark's  Grammar  I  have  never  seen  equalled  fbr  vraetittMiUfy  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  school  books."        S.  B.  Clark,  Principal 

of  Scarboro*  Academy,  Maine, 

"  The  Grammar  is  just  such  a  book  as  is  wanted,  and  I  shall  make  H  the 
text-book  in  my  school."^^WiLLiAif  Ricklxt,  TearHery  of  Cannastota,  JV*.  Y, 

1  have,  under  my  immediate  instruction  in  Bnglish  Grammar,  a  class  of 
more  than  fiAy  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Teachers*  Department,  who, 
having  studied  the  grammars  in  common  use,  concur  with  me  in  expressing  a 
decided  prefereoce  for  "  Clark's  New  Grammar,"  which  we  have  used  as  a 
text-book  since  its  publication,  and  which  will  be  retamed  as  such  in  this 
school  hereafter. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  two ;  and  in  these  much 
of  its  merit  consists.  The  first,  is  the  logical  examination  of  a  sentence  as 
the  first  step  in  the  study  of  language  or  grammar.  By  this  process  the  pu- 
pil readily  perceives  that  words  are  the  instruments  which  the  mind  employs 
to  perfect  and  to  express  its  own  conceptions ;  that  the  principal  words  in  a 
sentence  may  be  so  modified  in  their  significations  by  other  words  and  by 
phrases,  as  to  express  the  exact  proposition  or  train  of  thought  designed  to  be 
communicated ;  and  that  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  mav  be  most  properly 
distinguished  and  classified  according  to  the  office  they  perform. 

The  other  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  a  system  of  Diagrams ; 
and  a  most  happy  expedient  it  is  to  unfold  to  the  eye  the  mutual  relation  and 
dependence  of  words  and  sentences,  as  used  for  the  purpose  of  delineaiing 
thought. 

I  believe  it  only  requires  a  careful  examination  by  teachers,  and  those  who 
have  the  supervision  of  our  educational  interents,  to  secure  for  this  work  a 
speedy  introduction  into  all  our  schools. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

N.  Brittav,  Principal 
qf  Lyons  Union  School,  Jfew  York, 

Lyons  Union  School^  February  31, 1848. 

Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Niw  Tort, 

and  J.  H.  RILEY  &.  CO.,  Columbus. 
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To  all  Teachers  and  Sehool  Comnittees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edititmr-from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  improved, 
printed  on  White  Paper, 

A  Critical  PRovouifciifo  Diction  art  avd  Expositor  of  the  Evalisb 
Language,  in  which  the  meaning  of  everjr  word  is  explained,  and  the  soand 
of  every  tjilable  diitinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Abstract  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for  acqairinff  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  JV)hn  Walker,  author  of  the  **  Elements  of 
Elocution,"  <^  Rhyming  Dictionary,"  &c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  by  an  American  Citixen.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  ColunibuB,  0. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  printing  and 
binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  tHis  new  edition. 


JOSEPH   H.  RILXT. 


JOSEPH  SULLITAirr. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE. 
(NEIL  HOUSE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.) 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and  Border 
Prints,  Engravings.  Oil  Paintings,  Picture  Frames,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.  &c. 

JOS.  H.  RILEf.  &  CO. 


Pr^speetas  of  the  Oliio  Sclioal  JoaniaL— Vol.  III. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  will  commence  on  the  first 
of  January,  1848,  and  be  published  in  Columbus,  monthly,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  containing  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  reading  matter,  be- 
sides notices  of  books. 

The  Journal  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  will  contain  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  parents  and  the  family 
circle,  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  in  short,  it  will  be  a  repository  of  use- 
iul  information  for  all  classes,  and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for 
blading,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  val- 
uable work  for  future  reference. 

Post  Masters,  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general,  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  throughout  the  State,  are  requested  to  notice  it  and  publish  this 
prospectus,  those  who  give  it  an  insertion  and  forward  a  copy  will  receive  the 
Journal  for  the  year. 

BoDND  Volumes. — Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volume  neatly  stitched  in 
printed  covers  can  be  had,  the  first  for  twenty-five,  and  the  second  for  fifty 
cents,  each. 

Any  person  forwarding  $1.00,  free  of  postage,  shaH  receive  the  first  and 
second  volume  and  the  numbers  of  the  third.  Persons  sending  $2.00  for  seven 
subscribers  shall,  if  they  wish  it,  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  and 
those  sending  $3.00  for  twelve,  a  bound  copy  of  the  second  volume. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Reduction  of  terms. — Any  person  who  will  forward  $1  00,  shall  receive 
four  copies  of  the  current  volume  of  Ahe  Journal;  for  $2  00,  eight  copies  of 
the  third  volume  and^a  bound  copy  of  the  first ;  and  for  $3  00,  twelve  copies 
of  voume  third  and  a  bound  copy  of  the  first  and  second,  will  be  forward. 


Thrall  &.  Reed,  Printers. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  time  for  attending  Institates  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  winter  schools,  has  arrived,  and  it  is  earnef^tly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  friends  of  education  in  every  county  will  be  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  secure  a  session  in  their  respective 
counties,  between  this  and  the  first  of  December. 

These  schools  are  becoming  more  widely  known,  and  are  more 
popular  in  proportion  as  their  character  and  usefulness  is  bettor  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  Pecuniary  encouragement  baa  been 
afforded  to  them  by  the  Legislatures,  in  all  the  New  England  States, 
and  in  Ohio ;  and  they  have  been  sustained  by  private  enterprise 
and  liberality  in  several  other  States. 

The  following  breif  summary  of  their  history  was  given  by  Hon. 
H.  Barnard  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  one  held  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  November  last :  '«  The  Teachers'  Institute  was  first  tried 
in  Connecticut  in  1839;  was  introduced  into  New  York  in  1848; 
into  Ohio  in  1844;  into  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  1845; 
into  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Illinois  in  1846;  and 
into  Maine  and  New  Jersey  in  1847.  During  the  present  season, 
probably  16,000  teachers  will  have  attended,  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
these  Institutes,  in  the  States  above  nanoed,  and  more  than  half  a 
a  million  scholars  will  be  better  taught  and  governed  in  conse- 
quence." 

From  a  communication  in  the  last  number  of  the  '*  School  Friend," 
it  appears  that  eight  Institutes,  in  as  many  difibreat  counties  in 
Ohio,  were  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Bxecotive  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  between  the  sixth  of  March  and 
the  fiflh  of  May  last ;  and  that  they  were  attended  hy  an  aggregate 
of  695  Teachers.  In  addition  to  these,  two  Institutes  wen»  attended 
in  Franklin  county,  which  numbered  some  sixty  or  seventy  pupils. 

As  we  have  received  several  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Institutes  can  be  secured 
from  the  County  Commii^sionersy  we  republish  the  law  which  was 
passed  on  the  8tb  (^  Fei^uary,  1847* 
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Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  iy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohioj  That  in  the  seTeral  counties  mentioned  in  the  fiflh  section,  in 
which  such  associations  now  exist,  or  in  which  such  associations 
shall  he  hereafler  formed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  said  counties  to  appropriate  the  annual  avails,  or  any 
part  thereof,  of  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  the  act 
passed  March  nineteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  entitled  **  an  act  declaratory  of,  and  amendatory  to,  an  act 
entitled  '  an  act  providing  for  the  distribution  and  investment  of  this 
State's  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue,*"  passed  March  twenty- 
eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  such  associations. 

S£c.  2.  The  money  so  appropriated,  shall,  upon  the  order  of 
the  county  Auditor,  be  paid  over  to  and  expended  by  the  board  of 
school  examiners  of  the  proper  county ;  the  one-half  thereof,  at 
least,  to  the  payment  of  suitable  persons  as  instructors  and  lectu- 
rers to  such  associations,  and  the  balance  to  the  purchase  and  sup- 
port of  a  suitable  common  school  library,  for  the  use  of  such  asso- 
ciations. 

Sec.  8.  Every  teacher  of  common  schools  of  the  county,  and 
every  person  of  the  county  intending  to  become  a  teacher  of  com- 
mon schools  within  the  next  twelve  months,  shall  have  the  right, 
without  charge  for  instruction,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  enjoy  all  their  benefits. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  county  boards  of  school 
examiners,  in  the  several  counties  mentioned  in  the  fiflh  section,  to 
report,  annually,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  during  the  month  of 
December,  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  examined  by 
them  during  the  year,  the  number  of  certificates  given,  how  many 
authorized  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  only ; 
and  when  money  shall  have  been  received  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
they  shall  also  report  how  it  has  been  expended,  and  with  what  re- 
sults. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  only  in  the  counties  of  Ash- 
tabula, Lake,  Oeauga,  Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Lorain,  Medina,  Trumbull, 
Portage,  Summit,  and  Delaware. 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  and  published  on  page  77 
of  this  volume,  the  provisions  of  the  above  act  are  extended  to  all 
the  counties  in  the  State, 

The  enactment  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  first  section  of 
the  above  act,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Fund  Commissioners  of  each  county  shall  have  power 
hereafter,  to  retain  the  net  annual  income  of  the  State  deposite  in 
their  hands,  except  the  five  per  centum  thereon  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  State  School  fund,  and  to  invest  the  same 
in  profitable  stocks  or  mortgages,  and  to  fund,  annually,  the  dividends 
and  interests  of  the  investments  so  made  to  accumulate  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  Schools,  or  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
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nal  improvements,  or  for  the  building  of  academies  in  their  coun- 
ties." 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fund  of  not  less  than  one  percent, 
of  the  income  of.  the  surplus  revenue  apportioned  to  these  counties, 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  act.  But  in 
many  of  these  counties  this  revenue  is  loaned  at  an  interest  of  seven 
per  cent,  so  that  the  income  will  bs  much  greater  than  that.  The 
portion  of  the  revenue  given  to  Franklin  county,  for  example,  is 
936,838,  and  the  income  at  otie  per  cent,  would  be  f  368  38,  but 
the  amount  which  actually  accrues,  over  the  *^Jive  per  centJ*^  named 
above,  is  8525  61.  It  is  probable  there  is  hardly  a  single  county 
in  which  the  sum  provided  by  this  act  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  two,  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  in  some  of  the 
counties  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  do  this  and  still  leave  9200,  9300, 
or  9400  for  the  support  of  a  County  Superintendent,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  School  Libraries. 

From  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  act  it  will  be  seen,  that  when- 
ever the  commissioners  of  any  county  can  be  induced  so  to  do,  by 
the  petitions  or  solicitations  of  the  friends  of  education,  they  are 
authorized  to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  Institute. 


[From  the  Cabinet  and  Visiter.] 
A  WORD  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  efforts  made  in  this  State  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  not  been  fruitless.  Teachers  have 
felt  the  stimulus ;  and  their  diligence,  in  successful  preparation  for 
the  work,  proves  how  easy  it  is  for  a  generous  public  to  remunerate 
itself.  The  Common  School  law  has  taxed  the  rich  to  educate  the 
poor.  But  the  improvement  which  the  very  operation  of  this  law 
has  excited  in  our  teachers,  has,  only  by  the  ability  to  teach  a  great- 
er amount  for  a  given  sum  of  money,  been  more  than  a  double 
compensation  for  the  school  tax.     So  much  for  encouragement.. 

One  prevalent  delinquency,  however,  among  teachers,  should  be 
noticed ;  and  \{  noticing  be  not  enough,  I  promise  you  the  delinquent 
teacher  shall  hear  the  thunder  of  reform.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
censure,  as  much  so  as  quackery  in  medicine,  or  ignorance  in  the 
profession  of  law.  I  mean  the  butcheries  our  teachers  daily  per- 
petrate in  their  Schoolrooms.  Not  the  blood  they  shed  with  the 
ferule  or  the  birch ;  but  the  dreadful  havoc  they  habitually  make 
of  our  mother  English. 

I  send  my  boy  to  school  to  learn  the  English  language.  He  learns 
from  his  grammar  that  <<  a  verb  should  agree  with  its  nominative 
case ; ''  that  these  and  those  are  demonstratives ;  that  ihem  is  the  ob- 
jective case,  plural,  of  the  third  person,  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
Very  well ;  this  is  right.  It  is  what  I  wish  him  to  learn;  but,  when 
he  has  learned  it  in  his  grammar,  1  do  not  wish  him  to  unlearn  it 
in  his  teacher.    What  shall  it  avail,  that  my  boy  shall  learn  these 
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leasona,  in  his  book,  and,  duriDg  the  very  recitalion  of  them,  his 
master  shall,  by  his  example,  teach  him  that  they  are  of  no  practi- 
cal use?  The  grammar  tells  hiro  to  say,  those  books,  those  rules. 
The  master  says,  and  thus  teaches  him  to  say,  tftem  books,  them 
rules.  The  grammar  tells  him,  **  the  verb  must  agree  with  its 
nominative.'*  The  master  says,  and  thus  teaches  him  to  say,  *^  you 
darsetCt  do  it/'  The  grammar  tells  him  that  ought  is  a  defective 
verb,  which  admits  of  no  auxiliary.  The  master,  by  his  slovenly, 
stupid  example,  tells  him  to  say,  and,  of  course,  to  write,  ^  You 
HAD  ought^^^  and  '*  They  hadn't  ought,^^  The  grammar  teaches  him 
to  say,  ^^  I  did  not  thifdc  it  was  sheJ^*  The  master  says,  ^*  I  did  not 
think  tt  was  hjbs."  The  grammar  teaches  him  to  say,  "  Between 
you  an4  m^*"  The  master  says,  '*  Between  you  and  I/'  The  gram- 
roar  teaches  him  to  say,  ^*  He  did  i^"  The  master,  in  imitation  of 
the  prinking  knights  of  the  pin-box  in  New  York,  ^  He  nonxK  xL^ 

Now,  what  do  I,  or  what  does  my  boy,  gain  by  all  this  learning 
in  the  grammar,  and  unlearning  from  the  teacher,  this  doing  and 
undoing,  this  worse  than  waste  of  time  ?  What  coosideration  do  I 
get  from  such  a  teacher  for  the  money  I  pay  him  %  None :  he  in- 
flicts a  positive  injury  on  my  child.  He  ought  to  be  fined ;  at  least 
he  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  what  he  has  not  done, — least  of  all,  for 
mischief  he  has  done. 

Do  we  pay  the  lawyer  who  has,  ignorantly  or  stupidly,  brought 
the  wrong  action  for  us  in  the  court?  Do  we  pay  the  surgeon  who 
has,  ignorantly  or  carelessly,  misplaced  our  broken  bones?  or  the 
physician  who  has  steamed  us  for  the  small-pox  ?  And  what  com- 
parison do  my  body,  bones,  and  pelf,  bear  to  the  intellect  of  my 
children  ? 

Let  not  the  stupid  charlatan  who  pretends  to  teach  grammar,  but 
talks  gibberish,  excuse  himself  by  saying,  *^  Grammatical  accuracy 
is  of  little  consequence,  provided  you  make  yourself  understood.*' 
How  else  is  be  certain  of  being  understood  ?  To  the  scholars  in 
an  English  school,  there  is  no  study  so  important  as  that  of  the  En- 
glish language;  and  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  it  so  important,  as 
by  habitual  example,  to  show  the  application  of  grammatical  rules. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  other  way  of  teaching  it. 

The  child  thus  tauffht  is,  at  an  early  age,  led  to  discriminate  be- 
tween congrui  ties  and  incongruities, — to  think  and  to  reason  accu- 
rately. \ei  there  is  no  need  of  a  continual  criticism  upon  the  dic- 
tion of  the  child.  The  instructor  is  bound  to  teach  grammatical 
accuracy  in  the  conversation  of  his  scholars.  The  selection  of 
words — the  choice  of  the  phraseology  adapted  to  different  subjects 
and  occasions — may  be  left  to  the  growing  judgment  of  the  child. 

Thrifty. 


^  I  donH  like  this  ere  school,"  said  a  girl  who  had  been  parsing 
very  nicely,  in  another  school,  for  a  considerable  part  of  seven 
years,  *'  coz  there  aint  no  grammar  teached  in  it." — B/eport  of  the 
Emmimers  of  the  PMi^  Schools  of  Boston. 
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[From  the  Common  School  Joarnal.] 

INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 

"  There  is  one  great  danger  to  which  you, — to  which  all  the  young 
<-^are  specially  exposed.  I  mean  the  influence  of  had  example.  ^- 
Example  is  omnipotent.  Its  force  is  irresistible  to  most  minds*  We 
are  all  swayed,  more  or  less,  by  others.  Others  are  swayed  by  us. 
And  this  process  is  continually  going  on,  even  though  we  are  entire- 
ly unconscious  of  it  ourselves.  Hence  we.  see  the  importance  of 
choosing  good  companions,  and  flying  from  the  bad.  Unless  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  your  iriends  to  give  you  wise  counsel,  or 
for  you  to  form  good  resolutions.  '  Who  can  touch  pitch  and  be 
clean  V  Tou  will  resemble  those  with  whom  you  associate.  You 
will  watch  their  words,  their  manners,  their  habits.  Are  they  pure, 
you  will  be  pure*  Are  they  depraved,  they  will  corrupt  you.  Be 
it  a  rule  with  you,  then,  to  avoid  those  who  are  addicted  to  practices 
that  you  would  be  unwilling  your  most  rnspected  friends  should 
know,  and  regulate  your  own  conduct  by  the  same  standard. 

**  I  would  particularly  caution  you  against  beginnings.  It  is  the 
first  step  that  is  the  dangerous  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  if  you 
were  to  ascend  the  highest  mountain,  it  could  only  he  done  by  a  step 
at  a  time,  and  if  the  first  were  not  taken,  the  summit  could  never 
be  reached.  But,  one  successfully  accomplished,  the  next  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  And  equally  and  fatally  sure  is  the  down- 
ward  track  to  crime  and  misery !  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  in  that  direction,  what  human  power  can  save  us  from  de- 
struction ?  This  danger,  too,  is  increased  by  the  feeling  of  securi- 
ty we  indulge,  when  we  say,  '  It  is  only  a  little  thing ;  we  shall  never 
commit  any  great  fault  ;^ — not  remembering  that  nothing  stands 
still  in  life,  in  character,  any  more  than  in  the  material  universe. — 
We  must  be  going  forward  or  backward ;  up,  towards  improvement 
and  glory,-— or  down,  towards  infamy  and  woe!  Every  thing  accu- 
mulates, according  to  its  kind  ;  though  it  begin  small,  like  the  snow- 
ball you  hold  in  your  h  md,  it  becomes,  as  you  roll  it  on  the  ground 
before  you,  larger  at  every  revolution,  till,  at  last,  it  is  beyond  your 
power  to  move  it  at  all. 

'<  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  sad  case  which  has  recently  occurred 
in  Boston.  But  first,  I  wish  to  interest  you  in  something  of  an 
agreeable  nature,  in  connection  with  the  faithful  performance  of 
duty. 

^  I  have  spoken  of  some  things  that  you  should  do,  to  show  your 
sense  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  dwell  on  each  one  of  them  sepaiately ;  but  I  shall 
have  time  only  to  speak  of  one.  It  is,  however,  among  the  most 
important.  I  allude  to  speaking  the  truth, — ^the  most  substantial 
foundation  of  moral  character.  It  has  innumerable  advantages,  one 
of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  following  story : — 

"  Petrarch,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  lived  about  five  hundred 
years  ago,  secured  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Cardinal  Colon- 
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na,  in  whoee  family  he  resided  in  his  youth,  by  his  candor  and  strict 
regard  to  truth. 

*^  A  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  this  nobleman, 
which  was  carried  so  far,  that  the  resort  was  had  to  arms.  The 
cardinal  wished  to  know  the  foundation  of  the  affair ;  and,  calling 
all  his  people  before  him,  he  required  each  one  to  bind  himself  by  a 
solenm  oath,  on  the  Grospels,  to  declare  (he  whole  truth .  None 
were  exempt .  Even  the  cardinal's  brother  submitted  to  it.  Pe- 
trarch, in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to  take  the  oath,  the  cardi- 
nal closed  the  book,  and  said,  '  As  far  you^  Pelrarchf  your  woan  is 
suficientr 

'*  What  more  delightful  reward  could  have  been  presented  to  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  youth  than  this,  from  his  friend,  his  master, 
and  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  1  Nothing  but  the 
peaceful  whispers  of  his  own  conscience,  or  the  approbation  of  his 
Maker,  could  have  given  him  more  heart- felt  satisfaction.  Who 
among  you  would  not  be  a  Petrarch  ?  and,  in  this  respect,  which  of 
you  could  not  t 

"  While,  then,  I  would  hold  up  for  imitation  this  beautiful  exam- 
ple, I  would  present  a  contrast  as  a  warning  to  you. 

**  There  is  now  confined  in  the  Boston  jail  a  boy  of  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who,  for  the  previous  six  years,  had  been  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  vice  and  crime,  until  last  October,  when  he  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  confinement  within  the  cold, 
damp  cell  of  a  gloomy  prison,  for  aggravated  thefl.  In  his  own 
written  account  of  his  life,  which  I  have  seen,  he  says  that  he  began 
his  wretched  course  by  playing  truant  from  school.  His  second 
step  was  lyingf  to  conceal  it.  Idle,  and  destitute  of  any  fixed  pur- 
pose, he  fell  in  companv  with  others,  guilty  like  himself,  of  whom 
he  learned  to  steal,  and  to  use  indecent  and  profane  language.  He 
sought  the  worst  boys  he  could  6nd.  He  became  a  gambler,  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  engaged  in  various  other 
corrupt  and  sinful  practices.  At  length,  becoming  bold  in  his  dis- 
honesty, he  robbed  the  post-office  of  letters  containing  very  consid- 
erable sums  of  money,  and  was  soon  detected  and  condemned.  If 
you  were  to  visit  that  abode  of  misery,  you  might  of\en  see  this 
boy's  broken-hearted  mother,  weeping,  and  sobbing,  and  groaning,  at 
the  iron  grating  of  his  solitary  cell,  as  if  she  would  sink  on  the 
flinty  floor,  and  die  !  *  And  all  this,'  (to  use  the  boy's  own  words,) 
*  comes  from  playing  truant !' 

*'Look,  then,  my  young  friends,  at  these  two  pictures, — both  taken 
from  life, — and  tell  me  which  you  like  best ;  and  which  of  the  two 
characters  you  propose  to  imitate.  Will  you  be  young  Petrarchs, 
or  will  you  adopt  the  course  of  the  unfortunate  boy  in  Boston  jail  I 
They  are  both  before  you.  If  you  would  be  like  the  former,  begin 
right.  ][lesist  temptation  to  wrong^dolng,  with  all  your  might.  Let 
no  one  entice  you  from  the  way  which  conscience  points  out. 

G.  F.  THAYER. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

The  mode  of  teaching  punctuatioQ  in  connexion  with  reading  was 
descnbed  on  page  75,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal.  The 
following  interesting  remarks,  from  the  "Young  Ladies'  Own  Book," 
show  the  importance  of  correct  punctuation  in  connexion  with  wri- 
ting. 

'^Punctuation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  every  spe- 
cies of  composition :  without  it  there  can  be  no  clearness,  strength, 
or  accuracy.  Its  utility  cojisists  in  separating  the  difierenX  portions 
of  what  is  written,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  subjects  may  be  prop- 
erly classed  and  subdivided,  so  as  to  convey  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  writer  to  the  reader ;  to  show  the  relation  which  the  various 
parts  bear  to  each  other :  to  unite  such  as  ought  to  be  connected, 
and  to  keep  apart  such  as  have  no  mutual  dependance. 

The  same  words,  by  means  of  different  modes  of  punctuation, 
may  be  made  to  express  two  meanings  exactly  opposite  to  each  oth- 
er; an  ambiguous  passage  may  frequently  be  rendered  clear  by  a 
comma;  and  the  sense  of  an  unintelligible  sentence  be  made  mani- 
fest by  the  simple  remedy  of  c^  couple  of  colons,  judiciously  applied* 
Were  many  letters  to  be  read  aloud,  precisely  as  they  are  written, 
they  would  sound  like  the  mere  "  farrago  of  nonsense." 

To  acquire  the  leading  principles  of  punctuatioriy  no  better  plan  can 
he  adopted,  than  to  copy  page  after  page  of  good  editions  of  modern 
authors — copying  the  points  as  well  as  words.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  copy  occasionally  a  page  or  two  without  capitals  or  points  ;  and 
ader  it  has  been  laid  aside  a  few  days,  to  endeavor  to  write  it  again 
with  the  proper  points.  By  a  subsequent  comparison  with  the  ori- 
ginal, the  writer  may  discover  the  errors  made,  and  guard  against 
similar  blunders  in  future  exercises. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  not  merely  using  paints^  hut  of  punctuating 
properly,  examine  the  following  passage  : 

"  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr  Miller  a  clergyman  his 
son  a  lawyer  Mr  Angelo  a  foreigner  his  lady  and  a  little  child. '^ 

This  passage,  thus  written  without  points,  is  unintelligible :  by 
different  modes  of  punctuating  it,  several  alterations  may  be  made 
in  its  sense ;  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  coach, 
but,  also,  as  to  their  country,  professions,  and  relationship  to  each 
other.  By  a  change  of  points,  the  lady  may  be  described  as  the  wife 
of  either  one  or  two  persons  :  Mr.  Miller's  son  may  be  made  a  cler- 
gyman, or  a  lawyer,  at  will ;  or  his  son  may  be  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  a  clergyman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 

The  following  variations,  by  the  use  of  points,  will  equally  amuse 
and  instruct: 

(1.)  "The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr*  Miller,  a  clergy- 
man, his  son,  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Angelo,  a  foreigner,  his  lady,  and  a  lit- 
tle child."    ' 

By  this  mode  of  pointing,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  eight 
individuals  in  the  coach,  namely,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  foreigner 
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and  his  lady,  a  little  child,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Angefo,  and  the  cleigjr- 
man't  eon* 

(2.)  ^Thepensons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller,  a  cleigj- 
man ;  his  son,  a  lawyer ;  Mr.  Angelo,  a  foreigner ;  his  lady ;  and  a 
little  child.*' 

This  change  in  the  punctuation  would  reduce  the  parties  in  the 
coach,  exclusive  of  the  lady  and  child,  to  three  persons ;  and  make 
Mr.  Miller  himself  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Miller^s  son  a  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
Angelo  a  foreigner. 

(3.)  ^The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller;  a  clergy* 
man,  his  son ;  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Angelo ;  a  foreigner,  his  lady,  and  a 
little  child.*' 

Here  Mr.  Miller's  son  becomes  a  clei^man,  Mr.  Angelo  a  law- 
yer, and  the  lady  and  child  those  of  a  foreigner  who  is  nameless. 

(4.)  ^*  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller ;  a  clergy- 
man, his  son  ;  a  lawyer ;  Mr.  Angelo ;  a  foreigner,  his  lady ;  and  a 
little  child." 

Mr.  Angelo  here  ceases  to  be  a  lawyer ;  there  is  no  longer  a  for- 
eigner who  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  and  the  father  of  the  child ; 
but  the  lady  is  described  as  being  a  forei^er,  and  Mr.  Angelo's 
wife ;  and  the  child  is  not  understood  as  bemg  akin  to  any  person  in 
the  coach. 

Other  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  sense  of  this  passage  by 
altering  the  punctuation ;  but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  the 
necessity  of  pointing  a  passage  so  as  to  accord  with  the  fact  it  is  in- 
tended to  relate." 

To  the  foregoing,  the  following  illustrations  may  be  added : 

**  Caesar  entering  on  his  head,  his  helmet  on  his  feet,  armed  san* 
dais  upon  his  brow,  there  was  a  cloud  in  his  right  hand,  his  faithful 
sword  in  his  eye,  an  angry  glare  saying  nothing,  he  sat  down." 

Almost  any  person  can  punctuate  this  so  as  to  make  sense. 
*'  There  is  a  person  in  the  land, 
Has  twenty  nails  on  each  hand ; 
Five  and  twenty  on  his  hands  and  feet ; 
All  this  is  true  without  deceit." 

The  first  two  lines  of  the  above  being  punctuated  according  to  the 
common  form  of  pointing  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  we  have  the  absurd 
statement  includ^  in  the  first  three  lines ;  changing  the  punctua- 
tion, and  placing  the  semicolon  after  naUs,  a  comma  afler  JSve^ 
and  a  semicolon  after  feet^  and  the  statement  ceases  to  excite  won- 
der. 

Another  example  will  show  how  entirely  the  sense  of  a  passage 
depends  upon  the  punctuation.  Men  say,  ''women  like  to  talk.'' — 
Again,  "  Men,"  say  women,  "like  to  talk." — Men,  say  "women  like 
to  talk.'' — Men  say,  "women  like  to  talk?" — Men  say,  "women 
like  to  talk  I"  In  the  first  of  these  forms,  men  are  made  to  affirm 
of  women  the  proposition  which  follows ;  in  the  second,  women  af- 
firm the  same  of  men ;  in  the  third,  men  are  commanded  to  affirm 
it;  in  the  fourth,  the  question  is  asked  if  men  do  affirm  it;  and  in 
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the  last  we  have  an  mdigoant  exclamation,  the  paraphrase  of  which 
is»  *^  do  aach  iuTeterate  talkers  as  men  are,  say  that  women  like  to 
talkl" 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  methods  of  rendering  scholars  in  com- 
mon schools  familiar  with  punctuation,  is  for  the  Teacher  to  write 
short  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and  call  upon  the  scholars  to 
direct  him  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  pomts,  and  aAer  a  little  prac- 
tice in  this  way,  to  require  them  to  write  on  their  slates  similar  sen- 
tences of  their  own  compositiun  and  let  the  class  and  the  Teacher 
take  part  in  correcting  the  punctuation. 


Educational  Papsrs  Aoain. — The  readers  of  this  Journal  and 
others  are  already  informed  that  the  *' School  Friend'^  and  the 
"  Western  School  Journal,"  hitherto  published  as  free  papers,  are, 
after  October  next,  to  be  sent  only  to  paying  subscribers.  In  re- 
^rd  to  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  these  papers,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  though  we  are  free  to  state  as  we  have  before  done,  that 
they  have  unquestionably  done  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ;  they  have  secured  a  circulation,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  reading, 
where  th'  y  could  not,  had  they  been  published  on  any  other  terms, 
and  they  have,  doubtless,  been  the  means  of  awakening  an  interest 
in  this  cause,  in  the  minds  of  many  who,  but  for  them,  might  have 
slumbered  in  lethargic  indifference  to  it  for  years.  But  they  are 
still  to  be  continued  by  the  same  publishing  booses,  houses  having 
important  pecuniary  ends  to  accomplish,  the  more  effectual  accom« 
plishment  of  which,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  their  object  in 
commencing  the  papers.  They  are  to  be  conducted  as  heretofore  ; 
that  is,  the  cla  ms  of  the  School-books  published  by  these  houses 
are  to  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all,  not  only  in  advertisements 
over  the  name  of  the  publishers,  (a  perfectly  fair  way  of  doing 
business,  because  every  one  is  then  prepared  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  publishers'  partiality,)  but  in  editorial  notices  inter- 
spersed with  other  matter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  reader  to 
forget  that  the  laudatory  editorial  notice  of  works  so  highly  com- 
mended in  advertisements,  is  not  from  another  source  and  a  disin- 
terested person* 

In  legard  to  the  exciting  question  of  School-books  it  is  not  our 
intention  now  to  speak,  having  no  pecuni  iry  interest  in  any  book  or 
set  of  books,  but  it  has  long  ^n  our  opinion  that  an  educational 
paper  independent  of  any  publishing  house,  devoted  mainly  to  the 
promotion  of  tiie  cause  in  our  own  State  and  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  publishers  of  good  books,  whether  in  the  East  or  the 
West,  to  present  the  merits  of  their  publications,  and  published  at 
the  capital  or  some  central  location,  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Ohio.  Whether 
the  ''  Ohio  School  Journal '^  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  or  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  education,  it  is  for  them  to  decide. 
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Albeet  Pickett,  Senior,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Man- 
hattan School  in  this  city,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  enterprising 
teachers  of  our  country,  is  still  living  at  Delaware,  in  Ohio.  This 
gentleman,  now  in  his  79th  year,  taught  half  a  century,  and  was 
always  twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the  profession. 
He  always  acted  well  his  part,  and  he  is  still  quickening  and  com* 
forting  those  who  labor  for  the  cause  of  education. — Teacher^s  Ad' 
vacate,  {N.  Y.) 

We  rejoice  to  meet,  from  the  scene  of  his  former  toils,  this  just 
tribute  to  a  veteran  Teacher.  It  has  been  our  privilege,  in  addition 
to  occasional  correspondence,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  several 
cheering  interviews  with  "  Father  Picket,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
and  reverently  styled,  here  in  Ohio,  and,  last  autumn,  to  labor  with 
him  for  a  week  in  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  some  hundred  Teach* 
ers« 

It  is  matter  of  gratitude  that  he  is  permitted  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  days  so  quietly  and  pleasantly  in  the  family  of  a  beloved  and 
affectionate  son.  But,  as  he  looks  back  upon  his  life,  what  unutte- 
rable emotion  and  what  varied  recollections  must  throng  the  echoing 
chambers  of  his  soul  I  '^  He  taught  half  a  century  I"  And  during 
that  time  laid  his  forming  hand,  as  it  were,  upon  some  thousands  of 
opening  minds.  In  each  and  all  of  these  minds,  he  awakened  emo- 
tions, kindled  aspirations,  developed  energies,  and  into  all  instilled 
principles,  to  which,  but  for  him  they  might,  forever,  have  been 
strangers.  And  these  minds  still  live!  They  are  not  of  the  per* 
isbable  material  upon  which  the  architect,  the  painter  or  the  sculp- 
tor lavishes  his  labor  and  skill.  The  emotions  awakened,  continue 
to  thrill  them,  the  aspirations  kindled,  to  elevate  them,  the  energies 
developed,  to  propel  them  and  the  principles  instilled  to  guide  them, 
onward  through  time  and  through  eternity.  Many  of  those  on  whom 
his  forming  influence  was  exerted  and  to  whom  his  instructions  were 
imparted  are  now  filling  important  and  responsible  stations  in  life, 
and  are  in  turn  exerting  a  controlling  influence  in  the  formation  of 
those  who  are  to  succeed  them  upon  the  stage ;  others  have  passed 
from  earth,  but,  whether  in  this,  or  the  unseen  world,  they  still  live, 
and  the  impressions  made,  and  the  influences  exerted  upon  them, 
have  done  their  work  toward  forming  the  characters  they  now  pos- 
sess, and  which  they  Will  be  likely  to  retain  while  canvass  shall 
moulder,  and  granite  and  marble  crumble  to  dust. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  reflections  which  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  faithful  teacher  on  a  review  oi  his  labors,  is  that, 
among  all  his  pupils  he  has  not  a  single  enemy. 

Let  ethers  wear  laurels  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  mankind,  but 
give  me  the  retrospect  of  the  faithful  Teacher. 


Sterne  used  to  say,  "The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books 
is  to  serve  them  as  most  people  do  lords — learn  their  titles,  and  then 
brag  of  their  acquaintance.^ 
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STATE  NORMAL  CLASS. 

The  School  for  Teachers,  which  has  been  in  progress  at  this  place 
for  nine  weeks,  closed  its  session  on  the  14th  inst.  We  have  noti- 
ced its  exercises  at  length  in  a  former  number.  They  continued  to 
increase  in  interest,  and  their  termiuation  was  viewed  with  regret 
by  our  citizens,  and  all  who  paticipated  in  them.  The  success  which 
has  attended  this  first  effort  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  increased 
^^  success  of  that  which  follows,     'i'he  Second  Normal  Class  will  un- 

doubtedly be  much  more  numerously  attended,  though  it  cann6t  be 
more  ably  conducted  than  the  First« 

Resolutions,  adopted  by  the  first  Normal  Class  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  the  close  of  its  Session  at  Norwalk,  Au« 
gust  14,  1848: 

Whereas,  We  regard  the  employment  of  the  Teacher  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  the  rank  of  Professions,  in  its 
relations  to  society,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  ;  and  as  such 
eminently  deserving  the  best  efforts  of  every  philanthropist  and 
citizen  in  our  State,  for  elevating  the  standard  of  its  influence  among 
us;  and 

Wheeeas,  We  believe,  that  the  proper  elevation  of  the  standard 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  moral 
and   intellectual  qualifications  of  those  to  whom  it  is  committed  { 
%  therefore 

Sesohedj  That  as  members  of  the  Teachers*  Profession,  we  will 
endeavor  to  honor  our  calling  by  rendering  ourselves  more  worthy 
of  it ;  and  that  we  will  make  every  effort,  within  our  reach,  suita- 
bly to  qualify  ourselves  for  discharging  its  responsible  duties  in  a 
manner,  which  will  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  great  cause  of 
Education  in  our  State. 

Eesolvedf  That  in  our  peculiar  form  of  government,  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State  ought  to  receive  a  substantial  English  education ; 
and  as  such  an  education  can  be  afforded  only  by  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  ;  therefore  the  Common  Schools  of  Ohio 
ought  Jlrst,  lastf  and  all  the  time^  to  receive  the  warmest  aid  and 
sympathy  of  every  Philanthropist,  Patriot,  and  Citizen. 

Resolved   That,  in  our  op  nion.  Normal  Classes,  and  Teachers' 

Institutes,  as  conducted  by  our  Stale  Teachers^  Association,  are 

among  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  for  promoting  the  improvement 

^  of  Teachers,  and  the  consequent  elevat  on  of  our  Common  School 

System. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
First  Normal  Class  has  been  conducted  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Slate  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, and  ihat  we  have  been  extremely  gratified  with  the  choice  of 
gentlemen  to  lecture  on  the  various  subjects  before  us. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  L.  Andrews,  H.  Benton, 
Prof.  S.  St.  John,  G.  W.  Winchester,  J.  B.  Howard,  J.  Hurty,  T. 
W.  Harvey,  Prof  H.  Mandeville,  Prof.  I.  J.  Allen,  and  M.  D.  Leg- 
gett,  are  entitled  to  our  cordial  gratitude  for  the  untiring  zeal  of 
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their  efforts,  and  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
they  have  addressed  us  on  the  subjects  assigned  them. 

Resolved^  That  the  system  of  £locution,  (including  reading  and 
speaking)  taught  by  Professor  Mandeville,  meets  our  warmest  ap- 
proval ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  Com* 
mon  Schools  of  our  State. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Committees 
of  Arrangements,  and  the  citizens  of  Norwalk*  generally,  for  the 
kindness  which  they  have  extended,  and  the  deep  ioterest  they  have 
evinced,  in  the  welfare  of  the  Class. 

Besolvedi  that  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  published  in  the  pa* 
pers  of  Huron  and  £rie  counties,  and  in  the  Eduoational  papers  of 
the  State. — Huron  Reflector , 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  TO  TEACHERS. 

Second  Normal  Class  of  the  OIuo  Stale  Teachers^  Association* 

The  course  of  lectures  to  the  second  Normal  Class  of  the  01^ 

State  Teachers'^  Association  will  be  given  at  Akion,  Summit  co.,  Ouio, 

commencing  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of  September  next,  and  con- 

tinuing  eight  weeks. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  embraced  in  the  course: 
1.  Moral  Instruction.    2.    The  English  Language.    3.  Arithme* 
tic.     4.  Elocution.     6.  Geography.    6.  Geology.  7.  Natural  Phi- 
losophy.    8,  Human  Phisiobgy.      9.  Perspective   Drawing.      10. 
Penmanship.    11.  Book  Keeping. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  secured  as  lecturers  and  in* 
atructors: 

Prof.  S AHUM  S«.  Jomr,  of  WMlcrn  EeiitiTe  CoUef^e.— Pro/.  l.W.  AN»RBWt,of  Mtrieltc 
College.— M.  O.  LBoorrr,  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Aliron  Scbootii. — L.  Anvbkws,  A. 
M.f  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Maisillon  Union  Bclioois—HoRACB  BBi''roii.'«-L.  M.CrrcH* 
Mil,  M.D.-^.  B.lUowAiD.  la.6teaelier  of  Drawint  in  N.  Y.  Stale  Normal  Sdwol^— G.  W. 
WiNCHKaTBR,  Teacher  of  Peniuanatiip  and  Boole  lLeepin$. 

Other  tuhjeeta  of  tnteratt  to  Teaeherv  and  fchoob  will  be  preKnted  daring  the 

Board  will  be  Aimiabed  to  atiideBta  at  from  $  1^  to  $  I  ,M  per  week. 

Tuition  for  the  courae  will  be  '    '        -     -- 

Banduelcy  City,  Aug.  18, 18^8, 


Tuition  for  the  courae  will  be  $3,50,  pavahle  during  the  first  week  of  the  netciion. 

M.  F.  CbWDERY,  Ch'n  Extc Com.  O.  B.  Teach.  A«*li. 


NOTICE  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

FmsT  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosopht  ;  desijrned  to  teaeh  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  science.  Abridged  from  the  Gompeadium  of  School 
Philosophy  by  Richard  G.  Parker,  A.  M.  New  York:  A.  8.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  1848. 

Elementart  Geology  ;  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  L.L.D.,  Presi* 
dent  of  imherst  College ;  eighth  edition.  New  York:  M.  H.  Newman, 
1847. 

The  United  Statr^  Arithmetic  ;  parts  first  and  second  with  a  key, 
by  Wm.  Vogdes,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Math,  in  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
Philadelphia:  E.  C.  &  J.  Riddle,  1847. 

CoBB^s  New  Series  or  Reading  Books  in  five  Nitmbbrs,  designed  for 
schools  and  academies,  by  Lyman  Cobb,  A.  M.  Cincinnati:  B.  Daven- 
port, 1848. 

JEsoF's  Fables  in  French;  with  a  description  of  fif^y  animals  men* 
tioned  therein,  and  a  French  and  English  dictionary  of  all  the  words 
contained  in  the  work.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blaikiston,  1848. 
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GIiARK'S  HIW  MGIISH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases  and  Sentences  are 
classified,  according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other ; 
illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.    By  S.  W.  Clark,  A.  M. 

"  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  weM  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loftier  preten- 
sion."— Rahway  Regitter, 

*^  This  is  a  new  work,  which  strikes  us  very  favorably.  Its  devia- 
tion from  older  books  of  the  kind  are  generally  judicious,  and  oflen 
important." — Jfeva  York  Tribune, 

«*  We  are  convinced  it  has  points  of  very  decided  superiority  over 
any  of  the  elementary  works  in  common  u8e.-»>A«i0  York  Courier  and 
Enqnrer, 

**  Mr.  Clark's  Grammar  is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  originality. 

[Geneva  Courier. 

"  The  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  work  are 
certainly  rare  merits,  and  alone  would  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  teachers  and  learners." — Ontario  Menenger. 

"  ClariL^s  Grammar  I  have  never  seen  equalled  for  pracHcabiUtyj 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  school  books."— S.  B»  Clark, 
Principal  qf  Scarboro*  Academy,  JUavne, 

<<  The  Grammar  is  just  such  a  book  as  is  wanted,  and  I  shall  make 
lithe  text^book  in  my  school  ."—William  Ricklet,  Teacher,  of  Canna- 
itota,  JV.  F. 

I  have,  under  my  immediate  instruction  in  English  Grammar,  a 
class  of  more  than  fihy  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Teachers'  De- 
partment, who,  having  studied  the  grammars  in  common  use,  concur 
with  me  in  expressing  a  decided  preference  for  "  Clark's  New  Gram- 
mar," which  we  h^ive  used  as  a  text-book  since  its  publication,  and 
which  will  be  retained  as  such  in  this  school  hereafter. 

The  distinguished  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  two;  and  in  these 
much  of  its  merit  consists.  The  first,  is  the  logical  examination  of  a 
sentence  as  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  language  or  grammar.  By 
this  process  the  pupil  readily  perceives  that  words  are  the  instruments 
which  the  mind  employs  to  perfect  and  to  express  its  own  concep- 
tions; that  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  may  be  so  modified  in  their 
significations  by  other  words  and  by  phrases,  as  to  express  the  exact 
proposition  or  train  of  thought  designed  to  be  communicated ;  and 
that  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  may  be  roost  properly  distinguished 
and  classified  according  to  the  office  they  perform. 

The  other  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  tne  work  is  a  system  of  Dia- 
grams ;  and  a  most  happy  expedient  it  is  to  unfold  to  the  eye  the  mu- 
tual relation  and  dependence  of  words  and  sentences,  as  used  for  the 
purpose  of  delineating  thought. 

I  believe  it  only  requires  a  careful  examination  by  teachers,  and 
those  who  have  the  supervision  of  our  educational  interests,  to  secure 
for  this  work  a  speedy  introduction  into  all  our  schools. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  BnmAn,  Principal  <if  Lyme 

Union  Shool,  J^eu>  York. 

Lyom  Union  School,  February  21,  1848. 

Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  k  CO.,  New  York, 

and  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  CoLcnaus. 
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A.  8.  BARNES  ^  CO,,  51,  JOHN  STREET,  N,  ¥., 

Have  in  Press,  and  will  publish  in  September, 
CHAMBERS'    EDUCATIONAL   COURSE, 

A  New  American  Edition,  from  the  Revised  and  Improved  Edinburgh 
Edition,  By  D.  M.  Reese,  L.L.D. 
Chambers'  Geologt,  Chambers'  Drawing, 

"         Chemistry,  "         Physiology, 

**         Zoology,  "         Treasitry  or  Kkowl- 

"  PhiLOSOFHY,  1  EDGE, 

These  works  are  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  are  known  in  Great  Britain  and  America  by  their  numerous  and 
valuable  publications,  intended  especially  for  schools,  and  for  the  dif- 
Aision  of  intelligence  on  all  scientific  and  practical  subjects.  They 
have  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  series,  the  labors  of  some  of 
the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  branches.  Many  engra- 
vings illustrate  the  several  volumes,  and  they  will  be  found  admirable 
text  books,  as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  and  family  Library. 


To  all  Teachers  and  School  CommUlees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition—from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates^  greatly  inqnrcved, 
and  printed  on  White  Paper, 

A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  op  the  English 
Language,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  whicn  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walk- 
er, author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Elocution,"  '*  Rhyming  Dictionary,*' 
&c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen. — 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  k  CO.,  Columbus^  6, 

P.  8.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ing and  binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 


JOSEPH  H.  RILEY. 


JOSEPH  STJLLIVANT. 


NEW  BOOK  STOJRt:. 

[NEIL-HOUSE   COLUMBUS,   OHIO.] 
Dbaubbs  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,    Oil  Paintingfl  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods,  fee,  fee.  _JOS^.  RILEY,  &  CO. 

THE  OHIO  8CHOOL  JOURirAL-Yol.  III. 

Tins  Journal  is  published,  tnonthly,  in  octavo  fbrm,  Mcb  oomber  conUiuing  twelve  peg*** 
beildes  notices  and  advertieements  of  books.  It  to  devoted  to  tbe  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articlea  of  interest  to  teaebera  and  sdiolan,  to  parents  and  tberaially  circle, 
and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding,  will  be  fband  an  interesting  paper  for  moutli- 
iy  reading  and  a  valuable  woric  i^  fbture  reference. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid 
In  giving  it  a  wide  cirealation. 

Tbrms— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  four  copies  $1,00;  nine  copies  $S^.  foaiteen  copies  $9.00; 
twenty  copies  $4.  All  sobscilptlons  for  the  current  volume,  to  commence  with  January,  1848. 
Letters,  containing  one  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepaying  the  postage. 

Bound  Volukks.— Copies  of  tbe  first  and  second  volume^  neatly  stitched  in  prbited  covers, 
can  be  had  for  25  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  the  first  and  second  volumes  and  two  copies  of  tbe  third 
will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  thta  work.  It  abouM  be  borne  4n  mfaid  that  the  back  nambers  and  volnmes  are  not 
like  a  last  yearns  almanac.  Every  numlier  contains  articles  which  wiU  be  of  Interest  to  the 
friends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  he, 
elsewbere,  obtained,  eicept  in  pampblet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  each,equal  to  tbecostof  a  volume  of  tbe  Journal. 

All  ordera  and  communications  eboold  be  addreessd  to       A.  D.  Lotn,  U.  D.,  Columbus,  O. 


Statesaiaa  Book  mmi  Jo^  Oflc 
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History, 

I.  WILLARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  AMERICA,  octavo^ 
II.  WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S., 
New  edition  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

III.  WILLARD'S  AMERICAN  CHRONOGRAPHER, 

A  Chart  of  American  History. 

IV.  WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
V.  WILLARD'S  TEMPLE  OF  TIME, 

A  Chart  of  Universal  History. 

Claries  New  English  Grammar, 

A  Practical  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences  are 
classified,  according  to  their  o£5ces,  and  their  relation  to  each  other: 
illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.     By  S.  W.  Clarkb, 
A.  M. 

**  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loftier  preten- 
sion.'^—JZaAway  iCegtt/er. 

FULTON  &  EASTMAFS  BOOK  KEEPING, 

BY  SJJ^X^LE  EJTTRY, 

The  method  of  accounts  here  presented  furnishes  that  part  of  a 
common  education  which,  in  practical  life,  is  most  indispensable.  It  is 
.  printed  in  Script  Type,  and  presents  the  forms  in  beautiful  hand  wri- 
tmg  to  the  eye  of  the  learner. 

FULTOJ^^  EASTJiiAJ^S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PEJ^MAJiSHIPy 

Illustrated  and  expeditiously  tauebt  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  Chirogra- 
phic Charts,  a  Key,  and  a  set  of  School  Writing  Books,  appropriately 
ruled. 

FULTOJ^Sf  EASTJdAJ^'S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS, 

IN  TWO  NUMBERS. 

Chart  No.  1,  Embraces  Primary  Exercises,  and  Elementary  Princi- 
ples in  Writing. 

Chart  No.  2,  Embraces  Elementary  Principles  for  Capitals  Combined, 
and  Elementary  Principles  for  Small  Letters  Combined. 

KEF  to  FULTOJ^St  EASTMAJ^'S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS 

Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the  desk,  and  manner  of  hold- 
'     ing  the  pen. — Also,  for  the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters, 
with  rules  for  their  execution. 

FULTOJ^Sf  EASTJitAJ^S  SCHOOL  WRITIMtt  BOOKS, 
IJ< FOUR  PARTS, 

JTTST  PUBLISHED, 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

[1.  Vol.  Octavo.,] 

BY 

Hon.  henry  BARNARD,  Superintendant  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

Embracing  plans  for  School  Houses,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  enterior  arrangement  and  ventilation.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
valuable  information  for  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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to  the  rights  of  citizens  before  a  generation  can  grow  up,) 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  youth 
are  either  orphans  or  the  children  of  those  who  have  no  just 
views  ofthe  importance  of  education,  and  who  will  not  ac- 
custom them  to  attend  school  in  their  early  years,  or,  if  at 
all,  not  with  sufficient  regularity  to  acquire  any  degree  of 
mental  culture,  any  correct  habits  of  study,  or  any  abiding 
love  for  knowledge  or  improvement,  and  who  will  allow  them 
to  leave  school  whenever  they  dislike  its  wholesome  restraints, 
or  will  remove  them  entirely  as  soon  as  they  become  able  to 
earn  anything  by  labor.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  almost  any  dis- 
trict school  in  our  State,  during  the  winter  season,  there  are 
to  be  found  more  or  less  young  men,  in  size,  who  if  able  to 
read  at  all,  are  not  capable  of  reading  a  single  paragraph  in 
a  manner  intelligible  to  others,  and  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  comprehend  its  meaning  themselves.  These  are,  gener- 
i^y,  the  scholars  who  create  the  disturbances  in  our  spools, 
who  oocasion  the  withdrawal  of  better  and  more  peacefhl 
scholars  from  them,  cause  the  dbmission  of  Teachers,  and 
most  of  the  evils  incident  to  common  schools.  These  are 
the  persons  who  having  learned  at  school  to  injure  the  feel- 
ings and  disregard  the  rights  of  others,  go  out  into  the  woorld 
with  no  desire  for  improvement,  no  sources  of  eigoymeiit 
within  themselves,  no  love  for  the  companionship  of  booibi, 
no  tasitt  for  pure  and  refined  pleasures  and  no  ability  to  en- 
joy anjl  but  &e  more  gross  ana  sensual  amusements.  These 
are  the  persons  who  are  most  Ukely  to  frequent  the  race- 
course, the  circus  and  the  grog-shop,  who  disturb  towns  and 
neighborhoods  with  their  midnight  yells,  and  subsequendy 
become  incendiaries  or  the  leaders  of  m<>bs,  and  finally  die 
in  the  gutter,  the  almshouse  or  the  prison. 

From  four  to  five  hundred  of  this  class  of  persons  are  con- 
stantly confined  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  a  much  larger  nnm* 
ber  are  yearly  to  be  found  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  Uie 
county  jails.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  to 
the  State,  occasioned  by  these  criminals,  may  be  made  from 
the  following  statement.  For  the  past  ten  years,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  for  criminal  purposes  firom  the  trea^ 
sury  of  Cuyahoga  county  exceeds  seven^^  thousand  dofkr^^  or 
more  than  7,000  per  year.  The  greatest  sum  appropriated  for 
schools,  from  the  State  School  Fund»  in  any  year,  was  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the 
yearly  apportionment  was  less  than  three  thousand.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  intelligent  person/  that  from  three 
fourths  to  seven  eighths  of  all  the  criminals  in  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries  belong  to  the  ign^aat  class  described  above. 
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What  then  is  the  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  what  is  to  prevent  its  perpetuation  ?  We  answer^  im- 
prove the  school  teachers,  the  school  houses  and  the  schools 
of  the  State;  render  the  Teachers  intelligent  and  efficient  by 
employing  none  but  those  who  are  w«ll  qualified  and  devo- 
ted to  the  employment,  and  remunerate  them  well  for  their 
services;  make  the  school  houses  pleasant  and  attractive, 
and  the  schools  desirable  places  of  resort,  and  create  such  a 
public  sentiment  that  parents  will  feel  bound  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school. 


SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

As  the  time  for  opening  winter  schools  approaches,  it  becomes 
Directors,  and  those  who  have  the  ioteresi  or  schools  at  heart,  to 
look  to  the  condition  of  the  school  house,  to  see  that  the  plastering 
is  repaired,  if  necessary,  the  walls  whitewashed,  the  windows  glazed 
and  the  means  for  warming  and  ventilating  secured,  and  a  good 
supply  of  fuel  sup^ied  in  season ;  In  short,  that  every  thing  he 
done,  which  can  be  efiected,  to  render  the  school  room  pleasant  and 
convenient,  or,  at  least,  comfortable  and  healthy.  We  are  aware 
that  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  every  arsument  has 
been  employed  to  show  its  importance,  and  to  induce  all  concerned 
to  feel  a  proper  interest  in  the  subject^  and  still  the  great  miyovity 
of  school  houses  in  the  State  present  a  most  cheerless  aspect  to  the 
bekolder,  and  are  still  more  uncomfortable  for  those  who  occupy 
them. 

In  nothing  else  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  society  or  the 
convemenoes  of  life  do  the  people  manifest  a  wish  to  stand  still  or 
even  to  go  backwards.  Do  any  now  think  of  moving  to  Iow«  or 
Wisconsin  with  an  ox-team,  and  occupying  from  four  to  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  the  journey,  because,  forsooth,  their  fiithers  did  ao  in  re- 
moving to  Ohio  I  IX»  any  parch  com  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  for 
food,  because,  before  the  erection  of  mills,  the  early  settien  were 
ooropelled  so  .to  do  1  Do  any  pick,  card,  and  spin  all  their  own 
wool  and  dress  all  their  cloth  by  hand,  for  a  similar  reason  1  Do 
our  farmers  and  mechanics  erect  houses  of  logs,  with  a  single  room 
for  all  the  family^  with  an  opening  through  the  roof  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke,  and  use  stools  for  seats,  the  Aocmt  for  a  bedstead,  a 
chest  for  a  table,  trenchers  for  plates,  and  fingers  for  knives  and 
forks,  because  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  there  may  have 
been  a  time  when  their  ancestors  did  thus,  and,  therefare^  they  and 
their  children  must  needs  do  so? 

And  yet  this  is  the  logic  not  unfrequently  used  in  re^rd  to  the 
school  house,  and  by  men  reputedly  possessed  of  ^ood  judgment,  men 
who  reflect  upon  other  objects  and  become  intelligent  and  enterpris* 
ing,  virho  not  only  siese  upon  valuable  improvements  when  proposed 
to  them>  bat  who  studj  to  devise  them  and  are  ready  to  laud  in  nn- 
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measured  terms  those  who  have  introduced  important  improvements 
in  agrieulture  and  other  useful  arts.  But  talk  to  them  about  im- 
proviug  the  school  hoose,  making  it  larger  and  more  commodious, 
furnishing  it  with  better  seats  and  desks,  with  suitable  apparatus, 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  &c.,  and  we  are  immediately  and  very 
decidedly  told  that  **  the  house  is  now  better  than  any  in  which  they 
ever  attended  school,  that  in  their  youth  they  had  nothing  but  slab- 
benches  without  backs,  and  as  for  blackboards  and  apparatus,  no  such 
thing  was  ever  heard  of  then,  and  they  think  their  chidren  can  do 
without  them  as  well  as  they  did.''  Now  is  it  not  evident,  from  the 
strain  of  these  replies,  that  those  who  make  them  are  acting  upon 
the  assumption  that  no  important  improvement  in  the  means  or 
methods  of  education  can  be  made,  or  upon  the  equally  absurd  as* 
sumption  that  in  this  department  alone  no  such  improvement  is 
needed  ?  We  might  have  less  ftiult  to  find  with  the  reasoning  of 
these  persons,  if  they  would  be  consistent  and  apply  the  same  to 
other  subjects  of  similar,  or  even  of  less  importance.  If  they  will 
reject  or  throw  aside  all  the  improvements  of  the  age,  if  farmers 
will  throw  aside  the  plows  they  now  use  and  adopt  those  used  fifty 
years  since,  if  they  will  use  oxen  instead  of  horses,  and  sleds  in* 
stead  of  wagons ;  if  they  will  reap,  thresh  and  winnow  their  grain 
by  hand,  wash  it  at  the  spring  if  foul,  and  carry  it  to  mill  a  bushel 
at  a  time,  on  horseback,  with  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag;  if  they 
will  use  chimneys  with  a  wide  back,  burn  their  firewood  of  sled- 
length,  and  draw  in  the  logs  with  a  horse;  if  they  will  wear  no 
clothes  except  those  manufactured  entirely  in  their  own  houses ;  and 
if  mechanics  of  every  class  will  use  no  tools  and  adopt  no  methods 
in  their  respective  employments,  which  have  been  invented  or  intro- 
duced within  the  last  forty  or  fi^y  years,  we  may  then  cease  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  improvements  in  school  houses,  furniture  and 
apparatus. 

Here  let  us  not  be  misunderstood;  when  the  country  was  new  and 
the  people  oompajratively  poor,  or  at  best,  supplied  with  little  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  the  single  room  of  the  log  cabin, 
with  its  chinks  weLi  closed  with  clay,  with  its  floor  of  earth  or  split 
timber,  its  wide  fire-place,  its  rude  stools  and  other  furniture,  and 
its  bark  torches  instead  of  lamps,  was  considered  a  palace,  then  there 
was  no  incongruity  between  it  and  the  school  house  of  similar  ar- 
chitecture and  furniture,  and  no  injurious  efiect  was  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  children  by  resorting  to  such  a  place  for  study  and 
instruction ;  but  when  these  cabins  have  given  place  to  the  spacious 
and  commodious  farm  house,  or  the  stately  mansion,  well  furnished 
and  decorated  with  maps  and  paintings  upon  its  wails,  and  elegant 
volumes  and  costly  engravings  upon  its  tables,  and  when  even  the 
bam  and  its  neighboring  buildings  have  assumed  an  air  of  comfort, 
if  not  of  taste,  and  are  constructed,  lighted  and  ventilated  with 
due  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  inmates,  can  it  be 
expected  that  children  will  lesort  to  the  unseemly  school  house 
poorly  lighted,  illwarmed,  unventilated,  with  its  floor  undulating 
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like  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  covered  perhaps  with  filth,  with  its 
walls  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  years,  and  variegated  only  by  the 
grotesque  or  obscene  inscriptions  and  delineations,  and  the  whole 
presenting  the  most  comfortless  aspect  imaginable,  can  it  be  expect- 
ed, we  say,  that  children  and  youth  will  go  from  their  homes  to  such 
places  without  feelings  of  repugnance,  or  without  connecting  most 
uqpleasant  associations  with  every  thing  that  pertains  to  school  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  1  And  can  the  teacher  be  blamed  if 
they  do  not  love  the  school  and  take  delight  in  study  ? 


Addbsss  of  th£  Executivb  Comhitt£B  of  the  Ohio  State  TejlCh- 
EBs'  Association,  to  the  County  School  Examiners  of  Ohio. 

By  the  present  existing  laws  of  Ohio,  an  important  part  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  School  System  of  the  State,  is  intrusted  to  County 
Examiners. 

'  The  power  of  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and, 
consequently,  of  determining,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of 
the  State,  is  placed  in  their  hands. 

This  not  only  gives  to  this  office  a  high  place  in  the  School  Sys* 
tern  of  the  State;  but  also  gives  to  it  an  intrinsic  dignity  and  impor- 
tance which  few  stations  in  society  may  claim,  ft  imposes  duties 
and  demands  labors,  differing  widely  from  the  ordinary  obligations 
of  official  stations. 

It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  framers  and  friends  of  this 
law,  in  thus  confiding  these  important  trusts  to  few  persons  in  each 
county,  to  secure  more  of  intelhgence,  zeal  and  fidelity,  more  of 
independence  and  thoroughness  in  their  exerci3e,  and  thereby  place 
both  the  teachers  and  Schools  of  the  State  in  a  much  higher  rank 
than  they  had  before  held. 

How  far  this  was  accomplished, — how  well  the  law  has  answered 
the  expectation  of  its  friends,  or  advanced  the  public  good,  during 
the  ten  years  of  its  continuance,  we  shall  not  now  undertake  to 
show.  How  faithfully  its  duties  have  been  discharged  by  those  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  filled  it,  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  inquire. 
Ho\V  far  many  have,  by  their  incompetency,  their  negl'gence,  and 
their  sacrifice  of  honor  and  conscience,  shown  themselves  utterly 
unworthy  of  any  public  trust,  we  do  not  now  propose  to  decide. 

How  far  the  profession  of  teaching  has  suflfered  degradation  from 
these,  its  l^;aliy  constituted  guardians,  we  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  ascertain. 

If  no  legal  tribunal  summon  any  before  it  for  neglect  of  duty,  or 
departure  from  right,  if  no  deep  toned  public  sentiment  any  where 
utter  a  murmur  of  approval  or  reproof,  if  no  future  citizen  of  the 
Slate,  conscious  of  the  deep  wrong  of  early  neglect,  and  of  the  irre- 
parable loss  he  has  thereby  sustained,  shall  inquire  through  whose 
ignorance  or  betrayal  of  trust  his  dearest  interests  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, this  portion  of  the  educational  history  of  our  State  may  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  remain  unread.    But  for  ourselves,  at  present, 
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we  pass  silently,  yet  not  indifferently  over  it.  Oor  plans,  our  ener- 
gies and  our  hopes,  are  for  the  future.  Whatever  of  wrong  or  evil 
has  existed  in  our  School  system  or  our  Schools,  we  desire,  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  to  counteract  and  remove.  Whatever  of  good  may 
anywhere  be  found,  we  desire  to  perpetuate,  and,  if  possible,  make 
better.  In  this  undertaking  we  look  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
every  friend  of  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  Especially  must 
we  look  for  important  aid  from  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

We  desire  therefore  to  call  the  attention  of  such  County  Exam- 
iners as  are  anxious  to  improve  the  Teachers  and  Schools  of  their 
respective  counties,  and  of  the  Stiate  at  large,  to  the  plan  and  objects 
of  the  State  Teachers*  Association^  recently  organized,  and  to  such 
important  measures  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  untertake  to  put  into 
operation. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  much  for  popu- 
lar education  in  our  State  by  voluntary  efforts-^that  plans  and  ef- 
forts can  be  accomplished  by  the  sincere  friends  of  the  cause,  which 
may  rapidly  change  the  character  of  Common  Schools  in  Ohio,  and 
thoroughly  awiken  public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  securing 
to  every  child  in  the  State  the  best  education  which  human  means 
can  provide.  We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  invite  special  attention 
to  the  &cilitie8  which  Teachers'  Institutes  afford  for  improving,  in 
some  degree,  the  qualifications  of  Teachers,  almost  simultaneously, 
in  every  county  in  the  State.  So  far  as  could  depend  upon  the  As- 
sociation, arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  one  of  these  Schools 
in  a  large  numbet  of  counties  in  the  State  within  a  few  months. 
Tb0  CcHoamittee  are  prepared  to  make  still  further  arrangements  for 
the  same  objects,  but  it  must  depend  upon  the  the  friends  of  the 
movement  whether  all  of  the  proposals  now  made,  or  that  ifoay  hereaf- 
ter be  made,  ishall  be  accepted.  We  have  already  received  assurances 
of  co-operati(Mi  from  County  Examiners  in  various  oounties,  and  we 
trust  that  no  county  in  the  State  will  permit  this,  or  any  other  prao 
ticable  measure,  to  pass  unimproved,  through  the  negligence  of  those 
expected  to  be  most  watchful  of  the  prosperity  of  Schools. 

As  a  further  important  means  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
Teachers  and  Schools,  we  would  uige  the  necessity  of  complying, 
in  all  r^pects,  with  the  present  law  for  the  examination  of  Teach- 
ers. In  many  counties  of  the  State  ihere  are  neither  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Board,  nor  any  systematic,  thorough,  impartial 
methods  of  conducting  the  examination.  We  deem  this  a  subject 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance.  First,  that  the  Teachers  of 
a  county  should  be  called  together  before  the  entire  Board,  and  be- 
fore the  public,  fcHT  examination,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  that  all  ex- 
aminations should  be  conducted  in  this  way.  And  next,  that  there 
should  be  some  thorough,  impartial  method  of  conducting  the  exam- 
imation  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  ordinary  method  of  verbal  examina- 
tion, for  a  large  class,  is  very  tinequal  in  its  operation;  and  must 
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oftentimes  be  Tery  uosatidfactory.  Unleas  much  time  is  spent,  but 
a  very  limited  number  of  answers  can  be  obtained  from  each  candi- 
date, on  each  and  all  of  the  subjects.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  to 
produce  uniformity,  and  also  to  furnish,  as  soon  as  possible,  some 
index  to  the  condition  of  Common  Schools  in  every  county  of  the 
State,  the  Committee  respectfully  recommend  the  following  regula- 
tions, recently  adopted  by  one  of  the  counties,  as  worthy  of  adop- 
tion throughout  the  State. 

The  School  Bitamriners  for  Lake  county,  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  examining  Teachers,  at  tne  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  Board : 

The  questions  m  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  and  per- 
haps some  other  branches,  will  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  copy  of  the  same  will  be  presented  to  each  candi- 
date. A  written  answer  will  then  be  required  from  each  candidate. 
Candidates  who  answer  in  this  way  all  the  questions  correctly,  with- 
out errors  in  punctuation,  orthography,  or  capital  letters  in  their 
articles,  will  receive  a  first  class  certificate,  that  is,  a  certificate  for 
two  years. 

Certificates  will  be  given,  as  before,  for  six,  twelve  and  eighteen 
months  each,  according  to  the  correct  answers  given  to  the  ques- 
tions. Unless  two-thirds  of  the  questions  in  each  hranchj  are  an- 
swered correctly,  no  certificate  will  be  granted. 

After  each  examination,  the  questions  proposed  to  the  class  will 
be  published,  together  with  the  names  of  all  Teachers  who  have 
received  ^  first  class  certificate^  or  a  certificate  for  two  years. 

Teachers  holding  a  certificate  for  a  less  time  than  two  years,  will 
be  permitted  to  compete  for  a  first  class  certificate  at  each  quarterly 
meeting,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  one  they  already  hold, 
in  case  they  fail  of  obtaining  a  better  one. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  counties  thoughout  the  State  adopt- 
&d  this  method,  and  would  furnish  to  each  other,  or  to  some  educa- 
tioQal  paper  for  publication,  full  copies  of  the  questions  proposed, 
of  the  whole  number  of  candidates,  and  also  of  all  receiving  a  first 
class  certificate,  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Schools  in  Ohio  might  soon  be  obtained. 

The  influence  this  would  exert  upon  the  Schools  and  Teachers 
themselves,  would  be  in  a  high  degree  favorable.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, with  such  modifications  and  improvements  as  may  be  deemed 
best,  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  all  School 
Examiners  in  the  State.  Several  counties  have  already  decided  to 
adopt  the  plan  during  the  examinations  of  the  current  year.  Any 
others  that  may  think  proper  to  do  so,  are  requested  to  send  copies 
of  their  regulations  and  queatioas  to  each  member  oi  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  they  will  receive  as  many  oopies  of  the  regu- 
lations of  other  counties  in  exchange,  as  the  Committee  can  consist- 
ently fbrnish* 
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MORAL  CHAEACTER  OP  TEACHERS. 

It  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  progress  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, that  the  community  are  heginniog  to  look  with  solicitude  at 
the  moral  character  and  influence  of  Teachers,  and  that  School  offi- 
cers feel  their  responsibility  in  this  behalf.  The  statutes  of  Ohio 
are  quite  as  explicit  on  this  subject  as  those  of  other  States,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  School  Examiners  in  every  county  will 
feel  the  importance  of  carefully  ascertaining  the  moral  character  of 
all  applir  ants  for  certificates.  To  them  and  others  interested,  we 
commend  the  following  articles,  the  first  of  which  is  from  the  N.  Y. 
District  School  Joumcl. 

The  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Kingston,  in  this  State, 
recently  addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent  a  letter  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  making  habitual  profanity  a  disqualification  for  a  public 
school  teacher.  To  this  the  following  very  proper  letter  was  re- 
turned:— 

Srcbetabt  op  State's  Office, 
Albany,  July  21,  1848. 

SiK, — You  desire  to  know  whether  habitual  profanity  should  be 
regarded  adisqualification  in  persons  presenting  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  school  teachers. 

Among  the  qualifications  required  for  a  school  teacher,  a  good 
moral  character  is  not  the  least  important.  He  may  be  a  proficient 
scholar,  and  may  possess  undoubted  ability  to  impart  instruction 
with  success,  but  if  his  instruction  is  imnooral  in  its  tendency,  it  is 
worse  than  iterance. 

Profanity  is  not  less  a  violation  oi  morality  than  falsehood,  drunk* 
enness,  or  theft.  It  begets  a  recklessness  of  thought  and  action — a 
moral  vacuum  where  every  vice  may  find  a  sure  receptacle ;  and  in 
tender  youth — a  person  entrusted  with  their  character,  their  pros- 
pects and  their  usefulness — it  should  not  and  cannot  be  allowed. 

Your  refusal  to  erant  certificates  to  teachers  who  are  addicted  to 
hahUual profanity^  is  therefore,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
this  Department,  and  meets  its  approbation.    Yours  respectfully. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 
SuPT.  Com.  Schools. 


'•\ 


Office  of  Sup-t  of  Public  Instruction, 
MoNBOE,  Mich.  Sept.  12,  1848. 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  letter  of  August  26th,  you  inquire  whether 
the  practice  of  Sabbath-breaking  morally  disqualifies  a  person  for 
teaching  school,  provided  his  qualifications  in  other  respects  are  good. 
You  allude  particularly  <<to  the  practice  of  minting  with  parties  of 
pleasure  and  riding  about  the  country  for  recreation  on  the  Sabbath." 

Whether  the  question  be  viewed  abstractly,  as  a  matter  of  sound 
policy  and  of  right,  or  whether  it  be  considered  as  under  the  Statutes 
merely,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my  opinion  the  Sab- 
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bath-breaker  is  moraUy  disqualified  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  welfare  of  the  rising  generation 
and  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  Statutesofour  State,  requires  that 
no  Sabbath-breaker  be  licensed  to  teach  school.  And  I  may  add,  it 
would  be  well  if  none  were  so  employed  mthaiU  a  license. 

The  Statutes  of  our  State  make  it  the  duty  of  School  Inspectors 
"  to  examine,  annually,  all  persons  offering  themselves  as  candidates 
for  teachers  of  primary  schools  in  their  township,  in  regard  to  mor- 
al character^  learning  and  ability  to  teach  school," — and  to  "  deliver 
to  each  person  so  examined  and  youn^  qualified j  a  certificate  signed 
by  them,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribea  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction." 

It  will  be  seen  the  law  contemplates  three  distinct  requisites  to 
constitute  a  ^'qualified  teacher.^'  These  are,  Ist.  A  good  moral 
character,  2d.  Sufficient  learning,  3d.  Ability  (or  aptness)  to  teach. 
All  of  these  combined  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  teacher. — 
The  necessity  of  the  second  qualification  specified,  every  one  will 
admit.  But  without  the  third,  the  teacher's  labor  will  be  unavailing. 
And»  however  perfectly  he  may  combine  these  two  qualifications, 
his  services  will  be  worse  than  useless,  unless  he  possesses  a  good 
moral  character.  This  is  the  crowning  excellency  of  a  good  teacher, 
and,  in  our  Statutes,  it  is  wisely  placed  ^r«^  among  the  teacher^s  qual- 
ifications. "As  is  the  Teacher,  so  will  be  the  School,"  has  become 
a  proverb.  While  no  teacher  should  be  employed  whose  intellectu- 
al and  social  habits  are  not  such  as  we  would  have  our  children  form, 
I  may  add,  none  should  receive  the  inspectors'  certificate,  whose 
moral  character  may  not  be  safely  copied.  The  teacher's  influence 
for  weal  or  wo,  is  immense.  The  law  contemplates  that  it  shall  be 
undividedly  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

In  the  forty-third  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  this  State,  it 
is  expressly  provided  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  "no  person 
shall  be  present  at  any  game,  sport,  play,  or  public  diversion,  or  re- 
sort to  any  public  assembly,  excepting  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship, or  moral  instruction,"  under  penalty  of  a  "fine  not  exceeding 
^VQ  dollars  for  each  oflence." 

From  this  language  we  see  that  Sabbath-breaking,  even  in  its  mild- 
er forms,  is  made  a  penal  oflence.  It  would  then  be  mockery,  for 
the  same  Statutes  to  require  school  officers  to  examine  "candidates 
for  teachers  "  in  regard  to  "moral  character,"  under  instructions  to 
grant  certificates  to  such  only  as  are  "found  qualified."  and  yet  al- 
low Sabbath-breakers  to  receive  such  certificates.  The  fact  is,  the 
teacher's  office  is  a  responsible  one,  and  is  so  regarded  by  the  Stat- 
utes. ^  The  teacher  should  he  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  all  things ; — 
and  especially  should  this  be  true  of  him  socially  and  morally.  The 
Statutes  are  very  specific.  The  following  is  from  the  eighty-eighth 
section  of  the  Revised  School  Law.  "No  certificate  shall  be  given 
by  the  inspectors,  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  applicant  pos- 
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In  my  opinion,  neither  the  Sabbath-breaker,  nor  the  profane  per- 
son, nor  the  inebriate,  nor  he  who  frequents  the  gambling  table,  nor 
peritons  openly  and  habitually  guilty  of  any  immorality,  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  considered  as  qaahfied  "  in  regard  to  moral  char- 
acter   *    *    *    to  teach  school.'* 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
IRA  MAYHEW,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
RicHABD  KiiNT,  Esq.,  School  Inspector,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ANNIVERSARIES. 

Several  most  iuteresting  meetings  were  attended  in  diibrent  States 
during  the  month  of  August  last,  to  the  proceedings  of  each  of 
which  we  should  gladly  give  as  much  space  as  can  now  be  devoted 
to  all. 

The  third  Aniversary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  attended  in  Auburn,  commencing  on  the  !2d  of  August. 
The  attendance  of  Teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  State  was 
good,  and  the  exercises  consisting  of  the  reports  of  committees,  lee 
tares, discussions,  &;c.,  were  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 

Tnfi  American  Institute  of  Instkuction,  the  oldest  society  of 
the  kind  in  the  Union,  held  its  nineteenth  Anniversary,  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  the  month.  This  Association, 
formed  in  1830,  has  published  eighteen  volumes  of  Transactions 
and  the  Lectures  delivered  at  its  Anniversaries,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  educational  works  ever  published 
in  any  country.  The  usual  spirit  and  Interest  characterized  its  pro- 
ceedings at  the  late  annual  meeting. 

A  State  Educational  convention  was  held  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  on  ihe 
23d  and  24th  of  August,  which  was  well  attended  and  will  doubtless 
be  the  means  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  improvement  and  of 
increasing  the  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  that  Stale. 

Thb  North  Western  Educational  Society,  held  its  second  An- 
niversary in  Detroit  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  August.  Delegates 
from  eight  different  States  attended.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  M.  F.  Cowdmiy,  President,  Hon.  I.  Mayhew,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, M.  D.  Lbggett,  recording  Secretary,  L.  Andrewj  correspon- 
ding Secretary,  A.  H.  BAiuBY  Treasurer.  The  officers  for  Ohio, 
are  Prof  S.  St.  John  and  H.  H.Barney  Vice  Presidents,  A.  D.  Lord 
corresponding  Secretary.  The  society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Cleve- 
land on  the  seconcl  Wednesday  in  August,  1849. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  soc'ety  contain  so  clear 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  great  truths  which  should  be  frequently 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  community,  that  we  copy  them  en- 
tire: 

Rfolved^  That  the  system  of  Free  Schools  commends  itself  to  our 
judgment,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  society  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
several  state  governments  to  provide  such  efficient  means  for  their 
support,  as  will  secure  the  education  of  the  masses. 
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Refolvedf  That  for  the  better  promotion  of  the  interests  of  common 
school  education,  it  is  the  deliberate  contriction  of  this  society,  formed 
after  mature  reflection,  based  upon  the  success  Ait  results  which  have 
followed  the  establishment  of  Unian  SehooUf  that  they  ought  to  be 
speedily  organized  in  all  yiliages  and  densely  populated  portions  of 
the  country. 

Resohedi  That  as  all  contemplated  improvements  in  popular  educa- 
tion must  finally  depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  Normal  Schools,  or  institutions  for  educa- 
ting teachers,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of 
each  state. 

Reitohfed,  That  the  highest  imprt)vement  of  our  common  schJools,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  seminaries; 
and  that  the  encouragement  of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  college,  is  necessary,  both  to  secure  the 
most  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  to  give  to  the 
wliole  people  the  best  education. 

Retolvedy  That  the  general  introduction  of  teachers'  institutes, 
promises  to  be  a  more  available  means  of  elevating  immediately  the 
standard  of  qualifications  In  teachers,  than  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted;  and  that  we  rr commend  that  such  institutes  be  held 
annually  in  every  county,  where  suitable  teachers  can  be  procured  to 
take  charge  of  them. 

JUsohed,  That  this  society  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
several  state  legislatures  of  the  states  in  the  North  West  territory,  to 
the  great  importance  of  teaahers'  institutes,  their  ultimate  Connedifon 
with  the  welfare  of  common  schools  and  the  necessity  of  legislation 
for  their  establishment  and  support. 


LITERARY  RECORD. 


It  is  our  intention,  from  time  to  time,  to  notice  briefly  the  cata- 
logues and  reports  of  the  various  Literary  Institutions  in  the  State. 

The  Catalo^e  of  Grand  River  Institute,  (in  Anstinburgh,  Ashta- 
buly  CO.)  for  the  year  endiB<T  June  2&th  1848,  presents  the  names 
of  143. students,  including  115  gentleman  and  68  ladies.  This  In- 
stitution which  is  permanently  established  and  well  endowed,  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Walker  A.  M.,  as  Principal,  with  whom 
are  associated  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith  and  Miss.  Betsey  M.  Cowles  and 
three  assistant  Teachers. 

Dayton  Acapemy. — The  catalogue  for  the  year  ending  July  1848 
contains  the  names  of  110  pupils.  M.  G.  Williams,  A.  M.,  is  Princi- 
pal and  is  assisted  by  six  Teachers  in  diflTerent  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

UsBANA  Academy. — ^This  Institufibn  is  under  the  change  of  Mr. 
L.  G.  Parker,  A.  M.  Mrs.  Parker  has  charge  of  the  Female  De- 
partment, and  four  assistant  Teachers  are  employed.  The  second 
annual  catalogue  numbers  159  students. 

Ti'K  Cooper  Fjsmalb  Academy,  at  Dayton,  is  still  conducted  bv 
Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  A.  M.  with  whom  are  associated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
£.  Stevens  and  some  six  or  seven  experienced  assistants.  The  ca- 
talocue  for  the  year  ending  in  July  last,  contains  the  names  of  185 
pupils.    The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years. 
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The  Marietta  Female  Seminabt,  under  the  mipervbion  and  io- 
struction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Tenney,  aided  by  a  number  of  assis- 
tant Teachers,  presents,  in  its  catalogue  for  the  pUdsent  year  the 
names  of  those  who  have  attended  it  during  the  last  seven  years. 
The  whole  number  is  424,  the  number  daring  the  year  ending  m 
July,  146,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  41. 

WiLLOUGHBY  Female  Seminasy. — The  first  Annual  Catalogue  of 
this  Institution  recently  established  upon  the  plan  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  contains  the  names  of  132  pupils.  Miss.  R.  B. 
Tenney  is  Principal  and  is  assisted  by  four  associate  Teachers.  In 
each  of  the  two  Institutions  last  named  the  course  of  study  oecu* 
ies  three  years,  and  in  all  the  Institutions  noticed  above  more  or 
ess  attention  is  given  to  those  preparing  to  teach. 


le 


Teachees'  Institutes. — Institutes  have  been  recently  attended 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Teachers^  Association,  in  Dayton, 
Medina,  Troy,  Tiffin,  Lower  Sandusky, and  perhaps  in  other  places. 
One  was  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Holbrook,  at  Berea,  numbering  fifly* 
two  students.  An  institute  is  to  be  held  at  Heynoldsburg,  in  this 
county,  commencing  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  one  in  Ashtabula  county, 
commencing  on  the  ^d.  .Several  more  will  doubtless  be  held,  of 
which  we  have  received  no  notice. 


We  invite  the  special  attention  of  School  Biaminers  throughout 
the  State  to  the  Address  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers^  Association,  contained  in  this  number. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  embracing,  besides  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples, all  the  higher  parts  usually  tauffht  in  coll^^;  contauiing 
moreover  the  new  method  of  cubic  and  higher  equations  as  well  as 
the  developement  and  application  of  the  more  recently  discovered 
Theory  of  Sturm.  By  George  R.  Perkins,  A.  M  ,  Prof,  of  Mathe- 
matics in  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 

The  ^Elenlents  of  Algebra,  designed  for  the  use  of  Common 
Schools,  by  the  same.  Utica :  H.  H.  Hawley  &  Co.  Hartford,  J. 
H.  Mather  &  Co.,  1848. 

Three  Thousand  Exercises  m  Arithmetic.    By  David  Rin, 
Principal  of  the  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.    Philadelphia,  ~ 

C.  and  J.  Biddle  &  Co. 
The  Child's  First  Book  of  Reading  and  Drawing.    By  Jerome 

B.  Howard,  late  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal 
School.    Albany:  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  1849. 

First  Book  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  With  eighty  engra- 
vings.   By  Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D.   Boston  :.B.  B.  Mussey  &Co.,  1847. 

The  Primary  School  Reader.    Parts  I.  IL  and  III.    By  Wm. 

D.  Swan,  Principal  of  the  Mayhew  Grammar  School,  Boston. 
The  Grammar  School  Reader,  by  the  same.     Philadelphia: 

Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co. 
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GLARrS  TSmW  MG2.ISH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases  and  Sentences  are 
classified,  according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other ; 
illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Piagrams.    By  S.  W.  Clark,  A.  M. 

"  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  weM  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loflier  preten- 
sion.^' — Rahway  RegUter. 

"  This  is  a  new  work,  which  strikes  us  very  favorably.  Its  devia- 
tion from  older  books  of  the  kind  are  generally  judicious,  and  often 
important.*' — Nev>  York  Tribune* 

**  We  are  convinced  it  has  points  of  very  decided  superiority  over 
any  of  the  elementary  works  in  common  use.— JVcw  York  Courier  and 
Enqurer. 

'*  Mr.  Clark's  Grammar  is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  originality. 

[Oeneva  Courier. 

"The  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  work  are 
certainly  rare  merits,  and  adone  would  conunend  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  teachers  and  learners.'' — Ontario  JUleMten^er, 

"  Clark's  Grammar  I  have  never  seen  equalled  for  praclicabUUy, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  school  books." — S.  B.  Clark, 
Principal  of  Scarboro^  Academy ,  Maine. 

*'  The  Grammar  is  just  such  a  book  as  is  wanted,  and  I  shall  make 
it  the  text-book  in  my  school."— William  Ricklet,  Teacher y  of  Canna- 
tiota,  JV.  F. 

I  have,  under  my  immediate  instruction  in  English  Grammar,  a 
class  of  more  than  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  firom  the  Teachers'  De- 
partment, who,  having  studied  the  grammare  in  common  use,  concur 
with  me  in  expressing  a  decided  preference  for  "  Clark's  New  Gram- 
mar," which  we  have  used  as  a  text-book  since  its  publication,  and 
which  will  be  retained  a«  such  in  this  school  hereafter. 

The  distinguished  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  two ;  and  in  these 
much  of  its  merit  consists.'  The  first,  is  the  logical  examination  of  a 
sentence  as  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  language  or  grammar.  By 
this  process  the  pupil  readily  perceives  that  words  are  the  instruments 
which  the  mind  employs  to  perfect  and  to  express  its  own  concep- 
tions; that  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  may  be  so  modified  in  their 
signifiaations  by  other  words  and  by  phrases,  as  to  express  the  exact 
proposition  or  train  of  thought  designed  to  be  communicated ;  and 
that  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  may  be  most  properly  distinguished 
and  classified  according  to  the  office  they  perform. 

The  other  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  a  system  of  Dia- 
l^ams ;  and  a  most  happy  expedient  it  is  to  unfold  to  the  eye  the  mu- 
tual relation  and  dependence  of  words  and  sentences,  as  used  for  the 
purpose  of  delineating  thought. 

I  believe  it  only  requires  a  careful '  examination  by   teachers,  and 
those  who  have  the  supervision  of  our  educational  interests,  to  secure 
for  this  work  a  speedy  introduction  into  all  our  schools. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  BRrrTAN,  Principal  qf  Lyont 

Union  Shoot,  JVcto  York. 

Lyons  Union  School y  February  21,  1848. 

Published  by        A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  York, 

and  J.  H.  RILEY  k  CO.,  CoLtrtCBUs. 
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EDUCATIOllAIi  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co,.  51,  Jobn  Streef,  New  York. 


The  Arithmetical  Course  for  Schools. 

(PRIMARY  TABLE  BOOK,  NEW.) 
'     I   FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
IL  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

7%^  Academic  Course. 

L  THE  UNIYERSITY  ARITHMETIC. 
II.  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

III.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

IV.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 

y.  DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

T%e  CoU^iate  Cmrse. 

I.  DAVIES'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA. 

II.  DAVIES'  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 
IIL  DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 
IV.  DAVIES'  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

V.  DAVIES'  SHADES,  SHADOWS,  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 
VI.  DAVIES'  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

These  works  have  an  established  National  Repuiationy  and  will  be 
the  common  Standards  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  students  of 
the  present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

I.  PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHiT, 
Embracing  the  Elements  of  the  Science.    lUnslraled  with  nameraoi 

engravings.    Designed  for  young  beginaere. 

II.  PARKER'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  NATURAL  AND  EXPERI- 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elementary  principles  of  JtfiseAantct,  Hydrottatk*^  Bf 
draulicty  Pneumatics^  Acoustics^  Pyronamies^  Optics^  A$tr9ncmiftOii^ 
vaniim,M»gnetitmy  EtectrQ^agnetinHy  Magneto- Eleciriciiy,  with  t 
description  of  the  Steam  and  Locom^itB  Engines.  Illustrsted  hf 
numerous  diagrams. 

Mb.  Parkbb  is  widely  known  through  his  **  Aids  to  CompoHtion," 
and  other  text  books — his  MUural  Philosophy  is  received  with  uncoin* 
mon  favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  generally  adopted  where  it  is  in- 
troduced,—*a  copy  will  be  sent  xq  teachers  who  ma^  wish  to  examine 
it. 

CtvU  ETigtfieering. 

I.  DAVIES'  PRACTICAL  GEOMPTRY,  MJENSURATION  AKD 

DRAWING. 
II.  DAVIES»  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 
HI.  GILLESPIE'S  MANUAL  OF  ROADS  AND  RAILROADS. 
**  It  is,  in  all  respecte^  the  best  work  on  this  subject  with  which  I 
am  acquainted ;  equally  adapted  to  the  w^nts  of  Students  of  Civil  £& 
gineering,  and  the  purposes  of  persons  in  any  way  engaged  in  the 
conptrvtction  or  supervision  of  roads."— Pro/*.  JUahan,  U.  S.  M.  A. 
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History. 

I.  WILLARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  RE- 

PUBLIC  OF  AMERICA,  octavo. 
If.  WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S., 
New  edition  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

III.  WILLARD'S  AMERICAN  CHRONOGRAPHER, 

A  Chart  of  Aroerioan  History. 

IV.  WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
V.  WILLARD'S  TEMPLE  OF  TIME, 

A  Chart  of  Universal  History. 

Clark*  s  New  English  Qrwfnmca . 

A  IVaetical  Grannnar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases,  and  Ssntbngbs  are 
classified,  according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other: 
illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.  By  6.  W.  Clarkr, 
A.  M. 

"  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loftier  preten- 
sion.''—J2aAi0ay  iCegif/er. 

FULTON  &  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING, 

BY  SINGLE  EJTTRY. 

The  method  of  accounts  here  presented  furnishes  that  part  of  a 
common  education  which,  in  practical  life,  is  most  indispensable.  It  is 
printed  in  Script  Type,  and  presents  the  forms  in  beautiful  hand  wri- 
ting to  the  eye  of  the  learner. 

FULTOJ^Sf  EASTJ^AJ^S  PRJIfCIPLES  OF PEJ^MAJ^HIP, 

Illustrated  and  expeditiously  taught  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  Chirogra- 
phic Charts,  a  ^ey,  and  a  set  of  School  Writing  Books,  appropriately 
ruled. 

FVLTOX^  EASTJUAJ^S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS, 

IN  TWO  KUMBERS. 

Chart  No.  1,  Embraces  Primary  Exercises,  and  Elementary  Princi- 
ples in  Writing. 

Chart  No.  2,  Embraces  Elementary  Principles  for  Capitals  Combined, 
and  Elementary  Principles  for  Small  Letters  Combined. 

Ki;F TO  FULTO^rSf  EASTJUAJ^'S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS 

Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the  desk,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen. — Also,  for  the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters, 
with  rules  for  their  execution. 

FULTOJ^Sf  EASTMA^nS  SCHOOL  WRITIJm  BOOKS, 
IJ^ FOUR  PARTS. 

JUST  FUBLISHBD, 

SCHOOL  AKCHITECTURE, 

[1.  VoL  OcUvo,,] 

BY 

Hon.  HENEY  BAENAED,  Superintendant  of  Schools  in  Ehode  Island. 

Embracing  plans  for  School  Houses,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  enterior  arrangement  and  ventilation.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
valuable  information  for  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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A.  8.  BARNES  ^  CO.,  51,  JOHN  STREET,  N.  F., 

Have  in  Press,  and  will  publish  in  September, 
CHAMBERS'    EDUCATIONAL   COURSE, 
A  New  American  Edition,  from  the  Revised  and  Improved  £diDburgh 
Edition,  By  D.  M.  Reese,  L.L.D. 
Chambers'  Geology,  Chambers'  Drawing, 

«*         Chemistry,  **         Physiology, 

**         Zoology,  "         Treasury  of  Knowi*- 

"         Philosophy,  edge. 

These  works  are  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh. 
who  are  known  in  Great  Britain  and  America  by  their  numerous  and 
valuable  publications,  intended  especially  for  schools,  and  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence  on  all  scientific  and  practical,  subjects.  Tbej 
have  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  series,  the  labors  of  some  of 
the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  branches.  Many  engra- 
vings illustrate  the  several  volumes,  and  they  will  be  found  admirable 
text  books,  ad  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  and  family  Library. 

To  all   readier^  and  i§chool  Committees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 
New  Edition— from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates ,  greatly  impravedy 
arid  printed  on  White  Paper,  j 

A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,  jn  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  whicn  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walk- 
er, author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Elocution,''  "  Rhyming  Dictionary," 
&c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen. — 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columbu»^  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ing and  binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 


JOSEFH  H.  RILEY. 


JOSBFH  SULLIVANT. 


iNEW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Neil  House,  Columbus,  OAw.] 
Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,    Oii  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods,  &c.  &c^^ JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 
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This  Journal  is  published,  roontblv.  In  octavo  fbrm,  eaeh  namber  conuluing  twelve 
besides  noticed  and  advertisements  of  books.  It  Is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edaca- 
tlon,  and  contains  articles  of  interest  to  teaehere  and  scholars,  to  parents  and  tbenmily  circle, 
and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  fbr  binding,  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  mouth- 
ly  reading  and  a  valuable  work  for  fuiare  reference. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  ed«ic«tion  in  general,  are  respectftiUy  Invited  to  aid 
in  living  it  a  wide  circulation. 

TcRMS.^Bingle copies  fifty  cents;  four  cQpies$l,0O;  nine  copies  $8.00,  fourteen  copies  f  3/)0; 
twenty  copies  $4.  All  subsciiptions  for  the  current  volnroe,  to  nommenee  witti  January,  1848. 
Letters,  containing  one  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepaying  the  postage. 

Bound  Volumks.— Copies  of  the  first  and  second  vohimes,  neatly  stitched  In  printed  coven, 
can  be  had  for  25  cents  each.  For  f  1,00,  the  first  and  second  volumes  and  two  copies  of  the  third 
will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  back  numbers  and  volumes  are  noC 
like  a  last  year*B  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
friends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  be. 
elsewhere,  obtained,  ezceptln  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reptorls  of  SUte  Buperlntendente 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  each,equal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to       A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  Oohimbu,  O. 


Stateraun  Book  aad  Job  6Ace. 
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Vol.  III.]  COLUMBUS,  NOVEMBEH,  1848.  [Nd.  11. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  ^HOQL  OFFItERS.  PAJIENT3^  TEAGB- 
SBS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

As  th«  tiiD^  for  opiBDing  wtoter  flehools  hai  anri^redf  we  devqte  a 
consid^tabte  portion  of  this  niitnbefr  to  the  oonaiderailion  of  fopifta 
appropriate  to  the  aeasoD.  The  duties  of  school  BzammefS  wtre  so 
fully  discussed,  and  the  means  by* which  they  nay  msM  soooessfiil^ 
ly  accomplish  the  great  objects  for  wtneh  their  bffies  was  oit^MA, 
so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  wrticle  eontainedin  our  laslfithat  fur- 
thef  remarhs  are  not  deemed  necessary. 

Duties  of  School  Directobs. — The  duties  of  these  ^sfflcers  are* 
somewhat  numei^ous,  and  a  proper  performanoe  of  them  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  success  of  a  school,  and  though  h  hrings  neither 
honor  nor  emolument,  we  haxard  nothing  in  saying  that  £dYtl  of* 
fiee  impoGfes  duties  wlvose  faithftil  perfotfmailoe  is  fraught  with  con- 
sequences of  grealer  thoment. 

The  more  important  of  these  tnay  be  named  under  the  '•  followii^ 
heads ;  first,  their  duties  whh  reference  to  the  School'  House,  «cond, 
to  the  Teacher,  and  thiid,  to  theSchooK 

It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  school  room  and  its  furniture  am 
in  good  repair,  thM  blackboards,  maps,  and  allthe  means  of  instirue- 
ti6n  which  the  finances  of  the  district  will  aferd,  are  famished,  and 
that  an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  fuel  is  pro<^ided«  Sebond,  to 
select  and' employ  o  oompetenY  Teacher.  He  should  be^  first,  a  pet^ 
son  of  unexceptionable  character;  seoond,  he  should  haven  ioVe  for 
the  employment 'of  teaching,  and  a  fondness  for  the  society  ofchiW-  ' 
ren  and  youth ;  third,  he  should  be  one  w4o  has  made  an  eflfori  to  ' 
qualify  himseK  ibr  the  business,  and^  if  possible,  one  who  has  had 
etperience  and  proved  himself  capable  of  governing  a  sohooliand 
apt  to  teach,  and  who  has  therefore  a  ^reputation  to  maintam  ;  and 
fourth,  be  should  be  one  who  intends  to  remain  iti  the  employment 
for  some  time,  at  least,  and  who  has  therefore,  a  character  to  estab- 
lish. Having  secured  such  a  Teacher,  and  pledged  to  him  aoompen- 
sation  for  which  he  can  feel  justified  to  devote  his  entire  energies, 
and  all  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  school,  and  having  given 
such  information  in  regard  to  the  present  ooftdition  and  character  of 
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A,  8.  BARNES  ^  CO.,  51,  JOHN  STREET,  K  F., 

Have  in  Press,  and  will  publish  in  September, 
CHAMBERS'    EDUCATIONAL    COURSE, 
A  New  American  Edition,  from  the  Revised  and  Improved  Edinburgh 
Edition,  By  D.  M.  Reese,  L.L.D. 
Chabibers'  Geology,  Chambess'  Drawing, 

"         Chemistry,  "         Physiology, 

"         Zoology,  "         Treasury  of  Knowl- 

"         Philosophy,  |  edge. 

These  works  are  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  are  known  in  Grreat  Britain  and  America  by  their  numerous  and 
valuable  publications,  intended  especially  for  schools,  and  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence  on  all  scientific  and  practical  subjects.  They 
have  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  series,  the  labors  of  some  of 
the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  branches.  Many  engra- 
vings illustrate  the  several  volumes,  and  they  will  be  found  admirable 
text  books,  ad  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  and  family  Library. 


To  all   reachers  and  i§ch€»ol  Committees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition— from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates ,  greatly  improved, 

and  printed  on  White  Paper. 

A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,  jn  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  whicn  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walk- 
er, author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Elocution,''  "  Rhyming  Dictionary," 
&c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen. — 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columbuiy  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ing and  binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 


JOSEPH  H.  RILEY. 


JOSEPH  SUU.IVANT. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Neil  House,  Cdumbus,  Ohio.l^ 
Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,    Oii  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods,  &c.  &c.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 
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This  Jodrnal  is  pubtiahed,  raonthlv,  in  octavo  form,  each  namber  containing  twelve  . 
besides  notices  and  advertisements  of  boolu.  U  is  devoted  to  the  promoCion  of  popalar  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articles  of  Interest  to  teachers  and  scholars,  to  parents  and  the  nunily  ctrde, 
and  being  printed  in  a  form  convenient  (br  binding,  will  be  (bond  an  interesting  paper  for  mouth- 
ly  reading  and  a  valuable  work  for  future  reference. 

Postmssters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  ed<«catlon  in  general,  are  respectftilly  Invited  to  aid 
In  living  It  a  wide  circulation. 

TcRMs-^eingle copies  fiAy  cents;  four  copies  $1,00;  nine  copies  $2,00,  fourteen  copies  $3,00; 
twenly  copies  $4.  All  subscilptions  for  the  current  volnme,  to  eommenee  with  January,  1848. 
Letters,  containing  one  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepaying  the  postage. 

Bound  VoLDMcs.—Copies  of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  neatly  stitched  in  printed  covers, 
can  be  bad  for  25  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  the  first  and  second  volumes  and  two  copies  of  the  third 
will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work.  It  shouM  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  beck  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  last  year's  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  hiterest  to  the 
friends  of  education,  ad  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  be, 
elsewhere,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  eaeh,eqaal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal. 

All  orden  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to       A.  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  Columbus,  O. 


Staterauui  Book  aad  Job  Office. 
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Vol.  III.]  COLUMBUS,  NOVESlBEIl,  1848.  [Nd.  11. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  ^HOQL  OFFltEBS.  PAJIENT3,  TEACB- 
SBS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

As  the  time  for  op)3DHig  winter  sdiools  hai  anrhred,  we  devqte  a 
considetable  portioa  of  this  niiiiiber  to  the  oonaideraflion  of  fopifta 
ap]m>priat6  to  the  seasoD.  The  duties  of  aohool  Bzamhaanirereib 
fully  discuased,  and  the  neana  by*  which  they  nay  meM  aoooeasfiil^ 
ly  ficoompliah  the  great  objects  for  wtiidi  their  bffiee  was  breateid, 
so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  article  eontakied. in  our  laat^ 'that  for-  , 
thef  remarkis  are  not  deemed  tieceesary. 

Duties  of  School  Directobs. — The  duties  of  these  ^efflcera  are » 
somewhat  nameroas,  and  a  proper  performance  of  them  is  of  Titai 
importance  to  the  success  of  a  school,  and  though  it  brings  neither 
honor  nor  emolnment,  we  haxard  nothing  in  saying  that  molvtl  of* 
fiee  imposes  duties  whose  ihithfisil  perfotfmailce  bfraaght  with  con* 
sequences  of  greater  thoment. 

The  more  imoortant  of  these  tnay  be  named  under  the  foUowing 
heads ;  first,  their  duties  tl^ith  reference  to  the  School  House,  ^condl 
to  4he  Teacher,  and  third,  to  the  School* 

It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  school  room  and  its  fomiture  am 
in  good  repair,  that  blackboards,  maps,  and  all  the  means  of  instrue- 
ti6n  which  the  finances  of  the  district  will  afford,  are  famished,  and 
tbat^n  abundant  supply  of  suitable  fuel  is  presided.  Sebond,  te 
select  and^  employ  a  competent  Teacher.  He  should  be^  first,  a  peiv 
son  of  unexceptionable  character;  second,  he  shouldhaye«  love  for 
the  employment 'of  teaching,  and  «  fondness  for  the  society  ofchiM-  ' 
ren  and  youth ;  third,  he  should  bie  one  w4o  has  made  an  edt^rt.  to 
qualify  himscK  ftr  the  business,  and^  if  possible^  cue  who  has  had 
experience  and  proved  himself  capable  of  governing  a  sobodjand 
apt  to  teach,  and  who  has  therefore  a  imputation  to  maintam  ;  and 
fourth,  be  should  be  one  who  intends  to  remain  iti  the  empk>yment 
for  some  time,  at  least,  and  who  has  therefore,  a  character  to  estab- 
lish. Hmving  secured  such  a  Teacher,  and  pledged  to  him  a  compen- 
sation for  which  he  can  feel  justified  to  devote  his  entire  energies, 
and  all  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  school,  and  havrog  given 
suteh  information  in  regard  to  the  present  oosdition  and  character  of 
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the  school,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  diacipline  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  in  it,  and  in  relation  to  their  own  views  and 
wishes  concerning  its  management  in  future  ;  it  is  their  duty,  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  commencipgihe  school,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  school  house,  call  the  school  to  order  and  introduce  him  to  the 
scholam,  with  such  remarks  and  ceremonies  as  they  may  deem  proper; 
to  remain,  if  praet'caUe,  during  the  first  session  and  see  the  school 
oiganized.  After  the  Teacher  is  thus  appropriately  inducted  into 
office,  they  should  frequently  visit  him,  should  counsel  and  enoour* 
age  him  in  his  labors,  end,  so  long  as  they  •  retain  him,  sustain  him 
in  all  his  laudable  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  his  school,  and 
avoid  doing  aught  to  thwart  any  of  his  plans,  not  absolutely  objec- 
tionable or  injudicious,  remembering  that  every  competent  Teacher 
can  succeed  better  on  his  own  plan  than  upon  that  of  another. 

I'hird,  they  are  under  equal  obligations  to  visit  the  school,  to 
watch  its  progress  and  improvement,  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  at- 
tend punctually  and  regulady,  and  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  or- 
derly  in  their  deportment ;  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  school,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Teacher,  and  interest  parents  and  guardians  in  its  improvement ; 
and  finally,  in  case  the  Teaeher  they  have  employed  proves  incom* 
patent  or  unsuccessful,  to  dismiss  him  and  secure  another.  But  if 
the  course  here  indicated  is  pursued,  the  occasions  for  dismissing  a 
Teacher  wUl  be  rare. 

IhiTiES  OF  PABsifTs^-^The  duties  of  parents  and  guardians  may  be 
named  under  the  he^  of  duties  to  the  Teacher,  to  their  own  child- 
ren or  wards,  and  to  the  school.  The  following  summary  of  their 
duties  to  the  Teacher  is  taken  from  an  address  by  the  late  Mr.  Page, 
Principal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School*  U  Parents;  should  re- 
ciprocate the  efforts  of  the  Teachar  toward  a  mutual  understanding. 
2.  They  should  candidly  listen  to  his  plans,  and,  unless  they  are 
manifestly  wrong,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  him  in  the  ex- 
eoHtionof  them.  3.  They  should  thankfully  listen  to  the  Teacher's 
faithful  account  of  their  children ;  even  if  that  account  be  not  a  flat- 
toring  one.  4.  Paretits  should  visit  the  school  which  their  children 
attend.  6*  They  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  supply  the  requi- 
red books  and  apparatus  for  the  schooL  6.  They  should  be  slow 
In  condetxming  the  Teacher  for  supposed  faults.  7.  When  he  is 
known  to  be  wrong,  parents  shoulo  possess  a  foigiving  spirit.  8. 
They  should  give  to  Teachers  their  symfMi^Ay. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  child- 
ren, is  taken  mainly  from  *'A  Teacher's  appeal  to  the  parents  of 
his  pupils*'^  by  Mr,  C.  Northend,  of  Salem,  Mass.  1 .  ParenU  should 
send  their  children  to  school  constantly  and  seasonably.  2.  They 
should  see  that  they  are  decently  clothed,  and  cleanly  in  their  per* 
sons.  3.  They  should  encourage  them  to  respect  and  obey  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  the  schooL  4.  They  should  encourage 
them  to  be  orderly  in  their  deportment,  and  studiously  to  regard  right. 
5.  They  should  encourago  them  to  be  studious,  by  manifesting  an 
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interest  in  their  lessons.    6.  They  should  have  a  regard  for  the 
character  of  the  hooks  their  children  read»  and  see  that  they  read  ' 
understandingly.     7.  They  should  cultivate  in  their  children  hab- 
its of  true  politeness  and  courtesy. 

Many  of  the  duties  of  parents  to  the  school  have  already  been 
named  under  the  two  preceding  heads,  but  beside  visiting  the  school 
and  co-operating  and  sympathizing  with  the  Teacher,  t$ey  can  do 
much  for  its  improvement  and  success,  by  manifesting  at  all  proper 
times  and  in  all  proper  places,  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  a  deep 
solicitude  for  its  reputation,  by  speaking  well  of  the  Teacher  and  of 
all  his  judicious  pTans,^by  palliating  or  excusing  his  faults  or  failings, 

S of  which  every  Teacher  must  be  expected  to  have  some,)  and  by  m- 
iucing  their  neighbors  to  visit  the  school  and  take  an  interest  in  its 
exercises. 

DuTiieB  OP  Teacrees.— The  Teacher  has  duties  to  himself,  to  the 
parents  of  his  pupils,  and  to  his  school.  His  duties  to  himself  com- 
mence lon^  before  his  school  begins.  Among  them  may  be  iiamed 
the  obligation  to  examine  carefully  his  own  habits,  disposition  and 
eharacter,  and  ascertain,  by  every  possible  means,  his  own.  defects, 
as  well  as  his  excellencies,  and  to  adopt  and  faithfully  prosecute  a 
well  digested  plan  for  self  improvement;  second,  to  qualify  himself 
thoroughly,  both  to  teach  and  to  govern  a  school  successfully.  This 
is  to  be  done,  first,  by  a  faithful  study  ofall  the  branches  he  expects 
to  teach ;  second,  by  storing  his  mind  with  a  fund  of  general  infor- 
mation derived  from  every  accessible  source  ;  third,  by  the  reading 
and  study  of  books  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  and  fourth, 
by  visiting  the  schools  of  experienced  and  successful  Teachers,  and 
becoming  familiar  with  their  plans  and  methods. 

Among  his  duties  to  his  employers,  he  should  first,  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  directors,  and  as  many  of  the  parents  as 
possible,  before  the  opening  of  his  school.  2.  ''He  should,  (says  Mr. 
rage  in  the  address  before  quoted,)  imbue  himself  deeply  with  a 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  his  work.  3.  He  should  seek  frequent 
opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  parents.  4.  He  should  be  will- 
ing to  explain  his  plans  to  them.  6.  He  should  be  frank  in  all  his 
representations  to  them  concerning  their  children.*' 

In  relation  to  his  school,  the  Teacher  is  bound,  first,  to  cherish 
and  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  and  an  anxious  solicitude  for  its  wel- 
fare and  improvement,  and  for  the  advancement  of  its  individual 
members ;  second,  to  devote  his  energies  and  all  the  time  not  needed 
for  exercise,  relaxation  or  rest,  to  the  appropriate  labors  of  his 
school ;  third,  to  be  impartial  in  the  admin  istiation  of  its  government 
and  discipline  ;  and  fourth,  to  guard  the  health,  to  watch  the  habits, 
and  to  labor  for  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  his  pupils,  as 
well  as  for  their  intellectual  culture. 

Duties  of  Pupua. — The  duties  of  scholars  attending  school  are 
thus  stated  in  a  ''Letter  from  a  Teacher  to  his  pupil,^'  published  by 
Hon.  H.  Barnard,  as  one  of  his  series  of  "Educational  Tracts." — 
1.  Scholars  should  beconstant  in  their  attendance  at  school.  2.  They 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  quote  the  following  views  on  this  important  subject  from  the 
Regulations  recently  puolished  by  the  board  of  Education  in  this 
city. 

The  objects  of  government  in  school,  as  recognized  by  the  Board, 
are,  first,  to  secure  punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance,  and 
that  degree  of  quiet  and  order  which  are  necessary  to  the  school- 
room; second,  to  incite  to  diligence  in  study  and  the  faithful  per- 
formance  of  duty,  and  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  formation  of  proper 
habits,  both  of  study  and  of  conduct,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  wrong;  third,  to  accustom  scholars  to  the  habit  of  prompt 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  law,  and  a  ready  compliance  with  whole- 
some regulations,  emanating  from  any  properly  constituted  au- 
thority. 

The  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  several  objects  are 
numerous,  and  must  ever  vary  with  the  intelligence,  ingenuity  and 
tact  of  the  Teacher;  the  precise  means  suitable  for  adoption  in 
particular  cases  must,  therefore,  be  led  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Teacher,  or  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent.  Still,  it  may  be 
well  to  allude  to  the  ease  with  which  many  of  the  evils,  liable  to 
arise  in  school,  may  be  anticipated  or  prevented  by  judicious  man- 
agement, compared  with  the  difficulty  of  remedying  them  after  they 
have  occurred,  and  to  suggest,  that  the  grent  secret  of  governing 
others,  is  to  maintain  entiru  control  over  one's  self;  that  the  Teach- 
er should  endeavor  to  be,  in  regard  to  promptness,  punctuality  and 
fidelity,  what  he  would  have  his  scholars  to  be;  that  he  should  place 
confidence  in  th  m,  and  treat  them  as  though  they  were,  or  intend- 
ed to  be,  what  they  should  be;  that  he  should  be  slow  to  suspect  any 
of  intentional  wrong,  and,  when  any  are  positively  known  to  have 
violated  the  rules  of  propriety,  treat  them,  till  it  is  proved  to  be 
otherwise,  as  though  the  offence  were  an  unintentional,  rather  than 
a  wilful  transgression;  and  show  to  all  offenders  that  their  offence 
is  rather  against  the  school  and  its  laws  than  himself,  and  that,  in 
administering  punishment  of  any  kind,  he  acts  as  the  executor  of 
the  penalty  of  the  Jaw,  and  not  in  a  vindictive  spirit. 

The  legitimate  objects  of  punishment,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
in'  maintaing  the  discipline  of  a  school,  are  deemed  to  be,  first,  to 
reform  those  who  have  disobeyed  its  regulations;  second,  to  prevent 
'  the  commission  of  wrong  or  transgression  by  others;  and,  third,  to 
magnify  and  make  honorable  the  law  or  regulation  violatrd,  and 
thus  show  to  all  that  wholesome  rules,  enacted  for  the  goud  of  all, 
cannot  be  violated  by  any  one  with  impunity. 

In  the  modes  of  punishment,  sometimes  adopted  in  schools,  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  Of  these  the  following  are  deemed  improper 
The  use  of  ridicule,  or  of  sarcastic  or  contemptuous  language,  im- 
pos  ng  lessons  as  a  penalty  for  transgression  or  delinquency;  cor- 
poral inflictions  having  the  nature  of  personal  indignity,  such  as 
pulling  the  hair,  the  nose  or  ears,  striking  the  head,  &c.;  or  such 
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m  tre  attended  vi|b  prolonged  tortare».suGh  «3  requuiog  pupih  to 
assume  unnatural  attitudes,  or  to  sit  or  stand  in  uncomfortalile  or 
unhealthy  positions.  The  following,  it  is  thought,  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  used  when  circumstances  require:  Disapprohstion  ^f 
wronjg  done,  and  of  the  transgressor  ad  such;  reproof  faithfully  and 
judiciously  administered,  in  private,  if  possible;  deprivation  of  oas- 
ternary  privileges,  as  recesses,  &c*;  restraint  or  chastisement,  and 
reporting  to  the  Superintendent  or  the  School  Committee. 

Any  pupil,  parent,  or  guardian»  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  in  any  school,  may  apply  to  the  Commit- 
tee or  to  any  member  of  the  Board  for  redress;  but  all  are  especially 
requested  not  to  embarrass  Teachers  by  stating  to  them  sucn  erie?- 
ances,  and  especially  at  the  school  rooin,  or  in  the  ptesenoe  of  their 
scholars. 

No  scholar  who  shall  leave  school,  or  be  withdrawn  therefrom, 
for  a  supposed  or  alleged  grievance  of  this  kind,  without  consulting 
the  Board,  shall  be  jpermitted  a^tin  to  enter  any  Public  School 
witi)out  the  eooseftt  of  the  Board,  in  writing. 


HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY: 

The  following  may  be  of  service  to  teachers  who  have  not  been 
•^  accustomed  to  give  oral  instruction  in  history.    '^History  is  a  narra- 

tive of  past  events.  It  is  divided  with  respect  to  time,  into  ancient 
and  modern;  with  regsjrd  to  the  nature  of  its  subjects,  it  is  divided 
into  sacred  and  profane,  ecclesiastical  and  civiK  Sacred  History  is 
the  history  contained  in  the  scriptures,  and  it  relates  chiefly  to  the 
Jews,  Profane  History  is  the  history  of  ancient  heathen  nations, 
and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  the  Greaks  and  Romans. 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  the  hisl^ry  of  the  church  of  Christ*  Civil 
History  is  the  history  of  the  various  nations,  states  and  empires  of 
the  world." 

Chronology  treato  of  the  dates  of  importojat  events  The  follow- 
ing outline  fcom  ^^Eschenberg's  Classical  Manual,"  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  should  be  thoroughly  committed  to 
memory  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  become  familiar  with  History 
and  Chronology. 

y  Chronology  is  Ancient  or  Modern'.    Ancient  includes  the  whole 

time  hefore  Christ,  comprehending  4004  years;  Modern  includes  the 
•whole  time  since  CAm<. 

1.  Ancient  Chronology  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  Flood; 
Antediluvian  ages,  the  portion  before  tl^e  flood,  and  Postdiluvian 
ages,  the  portion  after  the  flood.— The  Antediluvian  ages 'may  b^ 
considerea  as  containing  only  one  period;  the  Postdiluvian  ages  as 
containing  eight  periods. 

The  grand  events  and  periods  are  the  following: 
Of  the  Antediluvian  ages,  the  one  period. is  from  Oration  &  C. 
ifm  to  Deluge  B.  C.  2849. 
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Of  the  P06«dit!ivi«ii  dfee,  the  1«<  jmM;  fW>in'BiBtiige  B.  a  ms 
to  OntHng  of  Abrdhftm  B.  C.  1921; 

td  pefiodf  from  CalRng  of  Abraham  lo  Eacape  of  israelhea 
B.  C.  149f; 

dd  period^  from  eacbpe  of  Israelites  to  Baildiag  of  Temj^o  B;  C. 
1004; 

4ih  fferiod^  (torn  Baildtng  of  Teoiple  to  Foimdiog^  of  Rome  B.  €. 
752; 

Mperiodj  from  F<wndliiff  of  Rom«  to  Battle  of  MarathoD  Bl  C. 
490| 

ethferiod^  (h>m  Battle  of  Mai^titlhon  to  Reign  of  Alexander  B.  G. 
S3(5; 

Tlh  penodt  (W>tti  Keign  of  Alez'^iider  to  >€ai{>tnfe  of  Carthage  &  0. 
146; 

8M  j>^(Mr>  to  Coming  of  Chnsi  A.  D«  1. 

II.  Modem  Chronok^y  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions  hjr 
tlie  Fall  of  Mome^  and  the  Fall  of  ConstanHnople;  Early  Ages,  tho 
portion  before  the  Fail  of  Botne;  MUtHe  Ajge9,  the  poitioD  beiweMi 
,be  Fall  of  Rome  and  the  Fall  of  Constantinople;  Recent  Agesy  the 
portion  since  th^  FftUoT  Constanjtii^ople, — ^The  early  ages  may  be 
considered  as  containing  two  periods;  the  middle  ages,  five  periods; 
and  the  recent  ages,  jfbf  periocls. 

The  grand  eventis  and  periods  are  the  following. 

Of  the  early  ages,  the  let  period  is  from  the  Coming  of  Christ 
A.  D.  1,  ^  the  reign  of  Censtantine  A.  I>.  900; 
.  VA  period,  from  the  Keign  of  Constantine  to  Fall  of  Home  A.  D. 

Of  the  middle  ages,  th^  Ui  period  is  ffom  the  Fall  of  Rome  to 
FUriit  of  Mnhptnet  A.  D.  62!^; 

S  period,  from  the  Pf^t  of  Bfahomet  to  Orowning  of  Charie- 
magne  A.  !>•  800; 

^  period,  from  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  to  Landing  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  A.  D.  1086; 

4ih  period,  from  Landing  of  William  to  Overthrow  of  Saraoena 
A.D.J«68; 

Bth  period,  from  Overthrow  of  Saracens  to  VM  of  Constantiod- 
ple  A.  D.  1463. 

Of  the  Rdoebl  ages,  tli6  1«^  petiad,  n  from  the  FaH  of  Confttan- 
tiaopla  lo  Abdication  of  Chitdea  Fifth  A.  D.  1668; 

2(2  period^  from  Abdication  of  Charles  Fifth  to  Restomtioa  of 
Charles  Second  A.  D.  1660; 

Zd  period,  frpm  Restoration  of  Charles  Second  to  tndep^den^ 
qi  fhe  Unit^  Stages  A.  D.  1776;  .      . 

4lh  period:,  from  Independeope  of  the  United  Statues  to  Downfill 
of  Bonaparte  A.  D.  1816; 

6th  period,  from  Downfall  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Present  Time. 

^^TiLATioN  W)B  Smaix  Pox. — ^A  father  stated  to  a  physieian  that 
as  his  son  had  been  dwpoaed  to  the  smaii  pox,  he  shoiild  like  to'ha^ 
him  ventUatedf  if  it  did  not  cost  over  half  a  dollar. — RochMer  Amer. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

We  quote  frpm  the  Ohio  StAte  Journal,  the  following  s  atisll(»  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  city,  fbr  the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of 
October  last: 

The  pumber  of  Teachers  employed,  Including  the  Superint^nd- 
6nt,  wa?  18;  the  number  of  schools  taught,  17;  including  the  Hi^ 
^  School,  three  Orammar,  five  Secondary,  six  Primary,  and  two  Ger- 

man scho6ts. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  all  the  schools  durinjc; 
the  quarter,  was  1412;  the  number  transferred  from  one  school  to 
another,  56,  and  the  actual  number  of  different  scholars,  1356.  1  he 
average'  number  belonging  to  the  schools  during  the  quarter.  Was 
959)  the  average  daily  attendence  in  the  schools,  855,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  per  school,  was  50  and  one-third.  The  aver- 
age attendance  per  school  in  the  north  district  was  62;  iti  the  middl^, 
49;  and  in  the  south  district,  53.  The  average  in  the  High  School 
was  30;  in  the  Secondary,  47;  in  the  Primary  56;  and  in  the  Cey- 
man  schools,  60. 

The  whole  sum  paid  for  tuition  and  supervision  was  $1,221  25; 

being  an  averiigeof  91  42  per  scholar,  and  exclusive  of  the  Hi^h 

School,  91  12   per    spholar,   varying   as    follows:    70   cents    m 

^J  the  Primary,  88  cents  in  the  German,  91  06  in  the  Secondary,  and 

f$  .32  in  tne  Grammar  Schools. 

The  av^riige  attendence  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  Ib^rt 
Ihan  during  any  quarter  preceding,  since  the  commencement  of  toe 
SolMok  older  the  present  ozgaaization. 

A.  D.  LORD,  Superiatendeat. 

Golumbus,  Oct.  6tb,  1848. 

EDUCJkTIONAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Tiiroagh  the  kindness  of  its  author,  wa  have  received  the  Third 
Annual  ^port  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Beers,  Commissioner  of  the  SchodI 
Fund,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.— 
The  Report  Is  a  most  valuable  document  containing.  In  the  appen- 
dixi  a  full  account  of  the  sixteen  Teacher's  Conventions  or  Institutes 
(the  holding  of  which  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  and  which 
were  iastructed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent^) 
together  with  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  school  .visi- 
tors of  the  sevisral  school  societies  into  which  tho  state  is  divided. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Hob.  W.  G.  Crosby,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Bdueation  in  Maine,  for  the  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Board  and  Its  Secretary.  The  Reports  are  well  written,  and  «how 
that  the  schools  of  that  state  have  received  an  impulse  from  the  la- 
^  bors  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary,  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  pro- 
gressive improvementt  especially,  if  these  valuable,  labors  are  coi|- 
tinued. 

The  able  Report  of  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Rust,  Commissioner  of  Cpm- 
moiL  Schools  in  N.  HaiBfMihire»  baa  aldo  baen  teceived  ai^l  jraad  witfi 
deep  interest. 


For  all  thede  Beports  the  gentletnen  named  atiove»  will  please  ac- 
cept our  sincere  acknowledgements  ofobl igation. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  ofR.  I.»  for  a  pack- 
age of  valuable  Reports  and  Documents ;  to  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  and 
Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  hooka,  forms  and  reports 
pertaining  to  the  Public  Schools  of  that  City  ;  to  Messrs.  George  B. 
Emerson  and  W.  B.  Fowle,  of  Boston,  for  the  Reports  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  that  City,  and  other  Documents ;  and  to  Hon  J.  A.  Shaw, 
for  the  Reports  oi  the  Public  Schools  in  the  second  municipality 
of  N.  Orleans. 

We  would  again  solicit  from  State,  County  and  City  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Boards  of  Education  in  States 
and  Cities,  who  have  not  forwarded  their  Reports,  the  favor  of  cop- 
ies of  their  Annual  Reports,  and  also  ask  from  them,  and  from  those 
who  have  done  so  already,  the  continuance  of  their  favors.  It  will 
give  us  pleasure  to  forward  to  them  in  roturn,the  Ohio  School  Jour- 
nal and  the  Reports  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  City  which  may 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

The  Teacher's  Advocate,  and  Journal  of  Education,  which  entered 
on  its  fourth  volume  with  the  first  of  October  last,  is  hereafter  to  be 
edited  by  Messrs.  J.  McKeen  and  P.  E.  Day,  and  published  bi-monthly 
in  New  York  City,  at  $1,00  per  annum.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of 
the  <*N.  Y.  State  Teacher^s  Association,^'  and  is  worthfof  the  patron- 
age of  Teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  Union. 

Watam^s  Pafbr,  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  com- 
menced its  second  volume  in  July  last.  Thi^  and  <*  Wbight*s  Casket'* 
of  pleasing  and  useful  information  for  the  mothers  and  daufi^hters  of 
America,  are  published  monthly,  in  Philadelphia,  by  A.  £.  Wright,  at 
twenty-five  cents,  each,  per  year.  Both  are  valuabln  papers,  and  are 
unquestionably  doing  something  for  the  good  of  society,  by  supplanting 
the  "light  literature"  which  everywhere  abounds. 

•  The  Student  and  Young  Tutor  has  completed  its  fourth  half  year- 
ly volume  ;  the  work  is  hereafter  to  be  publisihed  under  the  title  of  "The 
student; "  it  will  be  issued  monthly  in  octavo  form,  each  number  con- 
taining 32  pages,  at  $1,00  per  year.  The  object  of  this  work,  which 
has  been  wellconducted,  is  to  furnish  suitable  reading  for  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  scholars  usually  found  in  common  and  other  schools.-* 
Address  J,  S.  Denman,  New  York. 

CoKBTOCK^s  Phonbtio  MAriAZiNE  IS  hereafter  to  be  published  monthly 
in  newspaper  form  under  the  name  of  ^'Comstock's  Phonetic  Tele* 
graph ;"  subecription  price  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  edited  by  A.  Com- 
Stock,  M.  p.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  a  reform 
in  the  orthography  of  our  language  by  introducing  **Comstock's  Per- 
fect Alphabet." 

The  Anglo  Saxon,  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  introduction  of 
Phonography  and  Phonotypy  according  to  the  system  of  Pitman,  is 
published  iu  New  York,  by  Andrews  and  Boyle  at  $2  00  per  year. 

The  Prairie  Farmer,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ably  edited  agri- 
cultural  papers  in  the:Uni<Mi,  t^  pabiished  monthly^  each  nnmbereon- 
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taining  tlifrtyi-tMro  large  octavo  pages,  at  $1,00  per  year.  A  part  of 
eaeh  number  is  devot^  to  schools  aad  the  can^e  of  education.  Ad- 
dress Johp  S.  Wright,  Chicago,  111. 

Thb  Ohio  Cultivator,  a  paper  whose  character  and  value  are  alrea^ 
dy  widely  known,  is  published  semi-monthly  in  this  city  at  $1  .00  per 
year;  four  copies  for  $3  00.    Address  M.  B.  finteham. 

Tub  Otiio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is  the  name  of  a  peri- 
odical commenced  in  this  city  on  the  first  of  Sept.  last.  It  is  edited 
by  John  Butterfield,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  Starling  Medical  College,  and 
.  published  by  J.  H.  Rtfey  k  Co.,  at  $8  00  per  year.  The  Journal  is 
issued  once  in  two  months,  each  number  containing  ninety-six  pages 
of  reading  matter.  From  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second 
numbers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  to  ail  interested  in 
the  subject  to  which  It  is  devoted. 


State  Teachbr^s  Association— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teacher^s  Association  is  to  be  attended  in  Columbus,  between 
the  25th  of  December,  and  the  Ist  of  January  next.  No  announce- 
ment of  the  arrangements  for  the  exercises  has,  as  yet,  been  received 
from  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  December  nun.ber  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  issued  till  after  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association.  By  that  time,  the  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Journal  for  the  future,  can  be  definitely  an* 
nounced. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS,  &c. 

.  A  Pract  cal  Ststbm  of  Book-Kbbfing  bt  Single  Entry  ;  containing 
three  different  forms  of  books,  designed  respectively  for  the  Farmer^ 
Mechanic  and  Merchant.  To  whicn  is  added  a  variety  of  useful  forms 
of  Notes,  Bills,  Drafts,  Receipts,  9cc,  By  Ley  i  S.  Fukon  and  Geo.  W. 
Eastman.  Cincinnati :  H.  W .  Derby  &  Co.  N.  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
ic  Co,  1848. 

Smith's  Illttstratei)  Astronomy,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
with  numerous  original  diagrams.  By  Asa  Smith,  Principal  of  Pub- 
lic School,  No.  IS,  New  \ork  City.  New  York :  Cady  and  Bur- 
gess. 1848. 

PiNNOcK^s  School  Sbkb^— tfiftory  of  France  and  J^ormandy  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Revolution  of  1848.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.  D. 
Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  and  Co.  1848, 

Perkins'  Higher  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools, 
Academies  and  Colleges  ;  in  which  some  entirely  new  principles  are 
developed,  and  many  concise  and  easy  rules  given,  which  have  never 
appeared  in  any  Arithmetic.  Bv  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  A.  .M.,  Principal  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School.  'Utica  ;  H.  H.  Hawtey  and  Ca  1848. 

Adam's  New  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  principles'  of  operatinjr  by 
numbers  are  analytically  explained  and  synthetically  applied,  lilus- 
irated  by  copious  examples.  By  Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  U. 
Published  by  J.  W.  Prentiss  and  Co, 

The  Yooko  Ladies'  Harf,  a  selection  of  secular  and  sacred  music 
from  difttinguished  composers,  arranged  in  two  and  three  parts,  with 
a  piano  accompaniment.    Designed  mt  Female  Academies,  Seminaries 
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and  Senior  olasees  ill  ^oblie  and  private  eehools.  By  (vt;^  Kingflef. 
K.  York  2  A.  6.  BarB6»  and  Co.;  Cinoianati:  U.  W.  Derby  4  Co.  l«4(l. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  tesiaRED  fob  Scbooa*. 
Extending  from  the  difcovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present 
time  ;  with  nunieroas  maps  and  engravings,  together  with  a  notice  9f 
American  antiquities  and  the  Indian  Tribes.  By  Egbert  Guernsey, 
A.  M.    FourOi  edition.    New  York :  Cady  and  Burgess.  )848. 

Pbxmart  Pht»olq&y  for  Scho€xls»  By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  B.,  Au- 
thor of '*Prtietica)  Pfaysioktgy."  Phil.:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  4  Co.  *48. 

A  HiG-R  SCROOL  PrONOUNCTNO  DiCTlOKART  OF  T6E  EnOLISB  LaROVAOB, 

ahridgad  from  the  Anaerieao  Dictionary  of  Noah  Webster,  LL.  IX    By 
Wm.  O.  Webster.    N.  Y.:  Huntington  4-  Savage;  Cin.  Derby  4*  Co.  ^4». 
Revised  CoHFXERENsitE  Sbbiss  of  Sohool  RuAnvas,  in  five  numben. 
By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Louisville  :  Morton  and  Griaw«ld.  1848^ 


THANKSGIVING. 

PurtiuDtto  a  RefolutioD  of  tbe  last  General  Anemblv,  I«  M  uxum  Bkw, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  do  hereby  appoint  Thursday,  the  twenty-third 
day  of  November  next,  a  day  of  general  Thank8givrn|r  throughout  the  State. 

For  our  country,  her  mountains,  valleys,  and  plams,  her  oceans,  lake*  and 
rivers,  her  mineral  stores,  her  forests,  flowers  and  fhiils,  her  agrieiiltnfe,  aiMi- 
nfacturesand  commerce;  for  genenil  health  and  abundant  harvests;  for  peace 
abroad  and  tranquility  at  home  ;  for  the  priorious  march  of  freedom  and  troth 
■  amdngst  the  nations  ;  for  the  priceless  inheritance  descended  from  our  fethera  ; 
for  sehoels,  the  treasares  of  science  and  the  charms  of  literatare^  for  *'  the  trane- 
eendent  sweets  ef  domestic  life,  the  happiness  of  kindred,  and  parento  awl 
children  ;  for  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  existence,  the  immortal  hope 
of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth;*'  for  these  and  numberless 
other  bvons,  bestowed  by  the  Great  Giver  of  Good,  let  all  the  people,  oa  that 
day,  "enter  into  His  gat^s  with  thaaksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with  praise.'* 

Given  under  my  lund  and  seal,  at  Columbus,  on  this,  the  seventeenth  day  ef 
October,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-e^u 

William  Bbsb,  Governor  of  Onia 

^ADAM»H  N1EW  ABIT&lUJBTIG-SEVI^CnD  EDITION* 

Tbs  Publisbeni  give  iigiice  ibat  this  vaSoatite  Sobool  9ook  fs  now  in  tba  market.  The  work 
has  undergone  a  thorough  rcviflion.  It  rOntafns  the  characteristlr*  of  the  former  edition, la 
a  greatly  improved  form,  wUh  such  corrections  and  additions  as  the  w&ntaof  the  tines  demaail. 
AfUviw^^New  Ariifanietio  Is  almost  the  only  work  on  Arithiuetie  used  In  extensive  sectioiis  of 
New  £ngland.  It  ha*i  been  adapted  lo  the  currency  of,  ai^  repulilislied  in  Canada.  It  has  also 
been  translated  and  re'pablished  In  Greece.  It  is  used  hi  every  part  of  the  United  Brates;  and 
IntheBtateof  New  York, is tiie  Text  B(¥>k  In  nlnery.ihree  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
Academics  which  reported  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1847.  Notwithstanding  the  niol- 
tlplication  of  Arithmetics,  made  up,  many  of  them,  of  the  maUrUl  of  Adanis*s  New  Aritbas> 
cSc,  the  work  has  steadUy  iner«Bteil  in  the  pablie  lavot  ami  deiaanil. 
Teachers,  Superiiitendentsnd  Commiuaeaara  reapectfu  Jly  invited  to  examine  the  resvised  ed. 

AXlfAHIB'S  ARlx  Jni M ft/TI C AX«  SXiRIES* 

The  following  aeries  of  Arithmetical  Works  now  published,  are  worthy  tbe  attention  oftbose 

faiterettad  In  Bd.    Copies  of  any  of  tbe  serin  will  lie  furnished,  on  application  to  the  puhllabera. 

X-^PRIMjtRr  ARITHMETIC,  or  MRJ^TAL  QPERJTWJ^S  /JV  LUMBERS;  belag 

an  introduction  to  Adams's  New  Arithmetic  revised  edition. 

U^'^iDJtMS'M  JfEIF  JiRITHMKTIC,  Rtois$i  Eittitm;  beiiv  a  revision  of  AdaMi% 
fiiw  i|rithi|netic,  first  published  in  HB-yi. 
til'^Kef  to  the  Reviaed  Edition  of  jSdams*s  JV^a  Jlrithmetir. 

IV— Jf«iiakrit*Mc,  Meekomemi  P^wero,  wiut  MMthinorf,  The  prlncHilM  of  MeiMiralloii 
analytically  explatoed,  and  praclicaily  apAlicd  lo  liic  mt»$urmwmit  ff  W^oa^  •a^srJsMt  «•< 
49<mm:  also,  a  phUosophical  explanation  or  iIvd  timpXt  meehaniral  vowerf^  and  their  applica- 
tion to  MMtkintrv,    Designed  to  follow  Adamses  New  A  rithmetsc,  (ta  prus.) 

V  ^BOOK  EEEPJJ^O.  This  work  contaiwi  a  lacid  explanaftioa  of  tbe  sobRMe  of  aceoaiMS, 
a  new,  concise,  and  common  sense  method  of  Boos  Kkxpino  by  Binqls  BNTav,  and  varloi|a 
forms  of  rtcMto,  ^rdort.  notot,  h^»d»,  mprtgaret,  and  other  iustrumenta  aeceasary  for  tlie 
'IMlMattiOli  orbosiacM.    Aeoompanlai  with  Hmnk  Hooka,  for  the  bm  of  Icaraera. 

COLLINS  4  BROTHER,  K€»  Y^k> 

raiLLlPS  &.  SAMPSON,  jGt«s«9i». 

J.  W.  PRENTISS  &  CO.,  JGeme.  N.  H. 


ofob  totfciidL  wnmA'L,  ITS 


CLARK'S  SflW  la^aU^H  CRAMMAR. 

A  Practieal  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  ThrweB  and  Sentences  are 
classified,  according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  lo  each  other; 
illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.    By  S.  W.  Clark,  A.  M. 

*'  It  is  a  most  capital  work,  and  weM  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  k>ftier  preten* 
sion.'^— jRoAtoay  RegUter, 

**  This  is  a  new  work,  which  strikes  os  very  favorably.  Its  devia- 
tion from  older  books  of  the  kHid  are  geJierallj  judicious,  and  often 
important." — JVeio  York  TriJbnne.    ,    . 

♦*  We  are  convinced  it  has  points  of  very  decided  superiority  over 
any  of  the  elementary  works  In  common  use. — Jiev)  York  Courier  md 
Enquirer. 

^*  Mr.  Clark's  Grammar  is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  originality. 

[Geneva  Courier. 

<<The  brevity,  perspicuity,  add  ^omprehanslveness  of  this  work  are 
certainly  rare  merits,  and  alone  would  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  teachers  and  learners." — Ontario  Metsenger. ' 

*^  Clark's  Grammar  I  have  never  seen  equalled  for  praciicabiiiy^ 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  school  books."— S.  B.  Clark, 
Principal^  Searboro^  Academy ^  JUaiae. 

**  The  Grammar  is  just  such  ^  book  as  is  wanted,  and  1 0haU  make 
it  the  text-book  in  my  school."— William  Ricklet,  Teacher^  of  Canna" 
$tofa.  JV.  F. 

I  hisive,  under  my  immediate,  instruction  in  English  Grammar,  a 
class  of  more  than  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Teachera'  Be* 
partnient,  who,  having  studied  the  grammars  in  common  use,  concur 
with  me  in  expressing  a  decided  preference  for  "  Clark's  New  Gram- 
mar," which  we  have  used  as  a  text-book  since  its  publication,  and 
iR^tch  will  be  retained  as  such  in  thfs  school  hereafter. 

The  distinguished  peculiarities  6f  the  work  are  two ;  and  in  these 
much  of  its  merit  consists.  The  first,  is  the  logical  examination  of  a 
sentence  as  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  language  or  grammar.  By 
this  process  the  pupi!  readily  perceives  that  words  are  the  instrumenia 
which  the  mfnd  employs  to  perfect  and  to  express  its  own  cooce^ 
tions;  that  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  may  beso  modiified  in  their 
signiftcations  by  other  words  and  by  phrases,  as  to  express  the  exact 
proposition  or  train  of  thought  designed  to  be  communicated ;  and 
that  werds,  phrases,  and  sentences  may  be  most  properly  distinguished 
and  clasftified  according  to  the  office  they  perform. 

The  other  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  a  system  of  Dia^ 
grams  ;  and  a  most  happy  expedient  it  is  to  unfold  to  the  eye  the  mu* 
tual  relation  and  dependence  of  words  and  sentences,  as  used  for  the 
purpose  of  delineating  thpught. 

I  believe  it  only  requires  a  careful  examination  by  teachers,  and 
those  who  have  the  supervision  of  our  educational  interests,  to  secure 
for  this  work  a  speedy  introd.uction  into  all  our  schools. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  BRiTtAN,  Principal  of  Ly&ni 

Union  Shoot,  J^fkto  York. 

Lyons  Union  School,  February  21, 1848. 

Published  by        A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Nfiw  York, 

and  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  CoLvmstm. 
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BUVCATlOmAL  TJBXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co,.  51,  John  Street,  New  Torfc 


The  Arithmetical  Course  for  Schoob, 
(PRIMARY  TABLE  BOOK,  NEW.) 
I    FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

II.  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  Academic  Course. 

I.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC. 
IL  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

III.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

IV.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 

V.  DA  VIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

T%e  CdOegiate  Course, 

I.  DA  VIES'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA. 
II.  DAVIES'  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY  AND  TREGONOMETRY. 

III.  DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

IV.  DAVIES'  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

V.  DAVIES'  SHADES,  SHADOWS,  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 
VI.  DAVIES'  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

These  works  have  an  established  National  Reputation^  and  will  be 
the  ooramon  8tandard$  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  students  of 
the  present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

I.  PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elements  of  the  Science.    Illustrated  with  numerous 

engravings.    Designed  for  young  beginners. 

II.  PARKER'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  NATURAL  AND  EXPERI- 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elementary  principles  of  •MecAonicj,  Hydrostatictf  Hy» 
draulicsy  Pneumalicit  Acoustici,  Pyroncmict^  Opticiy  Atironomy^  Qat^ 
vaninniJlagnetum^  Electro^Jtagnetiimi  MagnetO'EUctricUyy  with  a 
,  description  of  the  Steam  and  Locomotive  Eng^ti.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams. 

Mft.  Parker  is  widel?  known  through  his  **  Aids  to  Composition,* 
and  other  text  books— his  MUurcU  PhUo9opky  is  received  with  uncom* 
mon  favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  generally  adopted  where  it  is  in* 
trodttced,— a  copy  will  be  sent  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  ezamins 
it. 

CivU  Erigineering. 

I.  DAVIES'  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  MENSURATION  AND 

DRAWING. 
II.  DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

III.  GILLESPIE'S  MANUAL  OF  ROADS  AND  RAILROADS. 

^*  It  is,  in  all  respects,  the  best  work  ou  this  subject  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  ;  equally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Students  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, and  the  purposes  of  persons  in  any  way  engaged  in  the 
construction  or  supervision  of  roads."— Pf^*.  Jiahan^  U.  S.  Jd.  A. 
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History. 

I.  WILLAR1>S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  RE- 

PUBLIC  OF  AMERICA,  octavo, 
II.  WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S., 
New  edubn  brought  down  to  the  pceeent  time. 
III.  WILLARD'S  AMERICAN  CHRONOGRAPHER, 

A  Chart  of  American  History. 
ly.  WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
V.  WILLARD»S  TEMPLE  OF  TIME, 

A  Chart  of  Uaiversal  History. 

Clark's  New  English  Orammaj . 

A  Practical  Grammar,  in  which  Words,  Phhases,  and  SfiMTSircEs  are 
classified,  according  to  their  offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other: 
illustrated  by  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams.  By  S.  W.  Clabkb, 
A.M. 

"  U  is  a  mosi  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loftier  preten- 
sion."— RiihtDay  KegUter. 

FULTON  &  EASTMAJf'S  BOOK  KEEPING, 
BT  sijraLE  EjrrBY. 

Tkb  method  of  accounts  here  presented  furnishes  that  part  of  a 
common  education  which,  jn  practical  life,  is  most  indispensable.  It  is 
printed  in  Script  Type,  and  presents  the  forms  in  beautiful  hand  wri- 
ttng  to  the  eye  of  the  learner. 

FULTOJfSt  EASTMAJ^S  PR1MVIPLE8  OF  PEMiANSHIP, 

Illustrated  and  expeditiously  tauebt  by  the  use  of  aperies  of  Chirogra- 
phic Charts,  a  Key,  and  a  set  or  School  Writing  Pocks, appropriately 
ruled. 
PULTOJfUr  BASTJUAJ^S  CHfROORAPHIC  CHARTS, 

IN  TWO  NXTHBERS. 

Chart  No.  1,  Embraces  Primary  Exercises,  and  Elementary  Princi- 
ples in  Writing. 

Chart  No.  S,  Embraces  Elementary  Principles  for  Capitals  Combined, 
and  Elementary  Principles  for  Small  Letters  Combined. 

'  KET TO  FULTOJ^^  EASTJUAJ^S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS 
Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the  desk,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen. — Also,  for  the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters, 
with  rules  for  their  execution. 

FULTOJ^^  EASTJiLAJ^S  SCHOOL  WRITIJ^Q  BOOKS, 
IJf  FOUR  PARTS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

[I.  VoL  Octavo.,] 

BY 

HoK.  HENRY  BARNARD,  Superintendant  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

Embracing  plans  for  School  Houses,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  enterior  arrangement  and  ventilation.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
valuable  information  for  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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Have  in  PreB8»  and  will  pvbluih  iaSeptember, 

CHAMBERS'    EDUCATIONAL   COURSE, 

A  New  American  Edition,  itotn  the  Revised  and  Improved  Edinburgh 

Edition,  By  D.  M.  BsteB^  L.L.D. 


Chahbebs'  Geology, 
*«         Chemistry, 
*'         Zoology, 

Philosofhy, 


Chambbbs'  Drawing, 
**         Physiology, 
"         Tbbasury  of  Khowi.- 

ED(rB. 

These  works  are  issued  by  the  Mettrs.  GhamberB,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  are  known  in  Great  Briloin  and  America  by  their  numerous  and 
valuable  publications,  intended  especially  for  schools,  and  for  the  dif- 
fVision  of  intelligence  on  all  soientifie  and  practical  subjects.  They 
have  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  iSeries,  the  tabots  4>f  some  of 
the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  bnmehes^  MaHY  engm- 
vings  illustrate  the  several  volumes,  and  they  will  be  found  adittiralble 
text  books,  as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  aild  fttmlly  Libnry. 


To  all   reaeiiers  siiid  9ichaol  fcamniittces. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Bklition—from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates,  greadyinqnxpved, 

and  printed  on  Vmte  Piaper. 

A  CamoAL  PxoKotrNctNo  DrcrxoirARY  and  Exiosxtok  op  trb  Ekblbh 
LAfTGUAOE,  in  which  the  meaning  <k  every  word  is  explained,  asd  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  whicn  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreignen  fm 
acqiiifiog  a  koowiedga  of  the  use  of  ibif  DI<^onairy.  By  John  Walk-* 
ER,  author  of  the  *^  Elements  of  Elocution,"  *' Rhyming  Dictionary," 
Sec.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen. — 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  CotumhuM,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ing  and  binding.    Te«ehets  will  please  exaarine  this  new  editton. 


JOSEPH  H.  RILEY. 


JOSEPH  SULLIVANT. 


i\  EW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio,] 
Dbalbbs  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,,  Eiigravinge,    Oil  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods,  fee.  &c.  70S.  H.  RILEY,  &  C6. 
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Tbis  JoDRHAL  is  published,  inonthlv,  in  octavo  form,  each  number  contaiuin^  twelve  , 
besides  notices  and  aidvertlsements  of  boolcs.    [t  Is  devoted  to  tlMiii^motloii  of  popular  ediiea- 
tion,  and  contain%  actjclea  of  interest  to  t^«cbf  rs  4nd  scliolars,  to  Mrents  aod  the  fuaily  circle, 
and  bdili!  printed  in  afonn  cohrenlent  W  bfnding^,  wfH  be-foond  aft  mtereirtnf  papefnrinontta- 
ly  reading  and  a  valuable  work  for  AlfprA  teflirefiee. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid 
In  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

TBRMs.— Singlecopies  fifty  cents;  four  copies  $1,00;  nine  copies  $3.00,  fourteen  copies  $3,00; 
twenty  copies  $4.  All  subscitptions  (br  the  current  voliime,  to  rooimence  with  lasoary ,  1848. 
Letters,  containing  One  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  tvtUiouc  prei)aylng  the  postage. 

Bound  VoLCMKs. — Oopies  of  the  first  and  second  voliviies,  neatly  stitched  in  printed  covers, 
can  be  bad  for  25  cents  each.  For  f  1,00,  tbb  first  and  second  tolumes  and  two  copies  of  the  third 
will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  back  narobers  and  volumes  are  not  || 
like  a  last  yekr^  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  |l 
friends  of  education,  as  toog  as  vhrtoe  and  knowledge  exist.  Muny  of  these  aitkies  cmdmI  He,  il 
elsewhere,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents  11 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  earh^qiial  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Joarnal.  || 

AU  orders  and  €oamM»leatlotesbeaM  be  addressed  «•       A.D.Loa»,M.D.,CoIuiiibM,a     H 
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EDITED   BY    ASA    D.   LORD. 
Vol.  III.]  COLUMBUS,  DECEMBER,  1848.  [No.  M. 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

The  close  of  another  volume  furnishes  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
look  back  over  the  incidents  which  have  occurred  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal  commenced.  When  the  first  number  was  issu- 
ed, in  July  1846»  there  had  been,  in  Ohio,  no  paper  of  the  kind,  for 
some  six  years,  and  only  four  periodicals  devoted  to  education  exis- 
ted in  the  Union.  Since  that  time,  five  such  papers  have  been  e»- 
tablished  in  New  Bngland,  two  in  New  York,  three  in  Ohio,  one  in 
Illinois  and  one  in  Tennessee,  beside  some  three  or  four  others 
which  have  been  commenced  and  since  discontinued.  Previoua  to 
the  time  above  named,  only  four  Teachers  Institutes  had  been  atten- 
ded in  the  State ;  the  first  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
west,  on  the  origin  and  history  of  these  schools  and  the  mode, of 
conducting  them,  was  published  in  the  Journal  and  circulated  some- 
what widely  among  Teachers  and  others.  During  the  year  1846, 
nine  Institutes  were  assembled  in  the  State,  which  were  attended  by 
more  than  one  thousand  Teachers;  in  1847,  thirteen  were  held,  at 
which  more  than  thirteen  hundred  Teachers  received  instruction; 
and  during  the  last  year,  a  still  larger  number  of  Institutes  have 
been  convened  and  a  proportionally  larger  number  of  Teachers 
have  been  benefited  by  them. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  at  length  of  the  laws  enacted  for 
the  improvement  of  schools  in  Cities  and  Towns,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  County  Superintendents  and  the  endowment  of  Teachers^ 
Institutes,  of  Teachers'  associations  and  county  educational  socie- 
ties formed,  of  the  Normal  classes  and  all  the  other  plans  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  Teachers  and  schools  both 
in  town  and  country. 

While  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  much  has  been  done 
within  the  last  three  years,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ohio, 
as  they  look  at  the  condition  in  which  the  common  schools  still  are, 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  all  must  feel  that  much,  very 
much,  yet  remains  to  be  done;  and  feeling  that  the  Journal  has 
done  something  toward  effecting  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was 
commenced,  we  have  no  disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  field  while 
work  remains  to  be  performed. 
12 
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It  has  frequently  been  suggested,  by  Teachers  and  others,  that  a 
paper  which  should  contaia  matter  suitable  for  the  reading  of  the 
scholars  attending  school  and  for  children  at  the  fire  side;  which 
mig  it  give  them  instruction  in  regard  to  their  studies  at  school, 
Cheir  habits,  manners  and  conduct,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  school  and 
op  the  play  ground,  would  meet  a  ready  reception  among  the  300,000 
families  to  which  the  700,000  children  and  youth  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  our  common  schools,  belong. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  we  have  concluded  to  add  to 
.the  Journal,  as  heretofore  conducted,  a  department  for  children  and 
youth,  and  in  (his  number  present  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  con- 
tents which  may  be  expected  in  that  department.  The  Editor  ex- 
pects the  assistance  of  somo  experienced  writers  in  this  department, 
and  having  back  volumes  of  several  of  the  best  juvenile  papers  in 
the  Union  hopes  to  make  the  Journal  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
every  family  in  the  Slate,  while  the  tebms  on  which  it  is  afforded 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 

In  an  article  on  the  fiftieth  page  of  the  present  volume,  a  brief 
description  of  this  class  of  schools  was  given,  together  with  the 
mode  of  organizing  them,  and  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  their  introductioa,wherever  circumstan- 
ces are  favorable,  and  there  is  sufficient  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  in  the  community  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

In  discussing  this  subject  further,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  por- 
tray the  defects  of  the  present  system,  (adopted  so  generally  in  our 
s'ate,)  of  dividing  every  township  into  small  districts,  containing  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  and  in  which  a'l  the  scholars,  from  four 
to  twenty-one  years,  and  all  the  branches,  from  the  alphabet  to  the 
higher  mathematics,  must,  if  at  all,  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher. 
This  plan  is  acknowledged,  by  all  the  intelligent  and  observing,  to 
be  defective,  and  io  have  failed  entirely  of  giving  to  those  who  at- 
tend these  schools,  even  the  rudiments  of  a  thorough  education. 

But  there  are  ihose,  in  almost  every  community,  who  suppose 
that  the  only  remedy  for  this  defect,  or  the  only  means  of  giving  to 
their  children  a  thorough  education,  is  to  sustain  select  or  high 
schools  and  academies.  We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  this  class  of  schools,  as 
they  have  been  conducted  in  years  past,  and  are  likely  to  be,  for 
years  to  come* 

1.  The  building  and  rooms  occupied  by  them,  are  oAen  onsait* 
able  for  the  purpose,  and  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  can 
easily  be  furnished  for  a  Union  School,  or  for  a  system  of  graded 
Public  Schools. 

2*  The  teachers,  who  establish,  or  rather  commence  many  of 
the  select  or  high  schools,  so  called,  are  of\en  utterly  incapable  to 
manage  or  instruct  them,  being,  not  unfrequently,  persona  who 
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cannot  secure  employment  in  the  common  schools,  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  qualifications;  and  the  irresponsible  character  of  thiB 
class  of  schools  and  the  transient  character  of  the  teachers,  pre- 
cludes the  adoption  of  th»  necessary  means  for  ascertaining  the 
competency  of  the  individual  who  proposes  to  teach,  before  he  com- 
mences his  school. 

3.  Theso  schools  are  not  permanent,  hence,  no  regular  course  of 
atudy  can  be  prescribed,  and  no  systematic  course  of  instruction  ca» 
be  carried  out. 

4.  Jn  most  cases,  in  order  to  make  up  a  school  of  sufficient  aunt- 
bers,  pupils  must  be  received  without  any  reference  to  their  pre- 
vious attainments,  they  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  such  studies  as 
their  own  caprice,  or  that  of  their  parents,  may  dictate  ;  hence  it  ia 
not  uncommon  to  find  scholars  studying  Natural  Philosophy  or  As- 
tronomy, who  do  not  know  the  multiplication  table ;  or  studying 
Botany,  Geology  or  Rhetoric,  without  being  able  to  spell  the  most 
common  words,  to  parse  a  single  sentence  correctly,  or  even  to  de- 
fine and  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

6.  Scholars  are  not  unfrequently  encouraged  to  be  irregular  in 
their  attendance  by  being  required  to  pay  only  for  the  time  they 
attend  school,  this  together  with  the  fact  last  named  above  prevents 
to  a  great  extent,  the  formation  of  classes,  and  precludes  entirely  the 
possibility  of  instructing  the  scholars  in  regular  classes,  thus  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  stimulus  derived  from  being  associated  with  their 
schoolmates,  and  shortens  the  time  which  can  be  given  both  to  the 
recitation  and  the  explanation  or  elucidation  of  the  lesson. , 

6.  In  every  well  sustained  and  thoroughly  instructed  High  school 
or  Academy,  the  rates  of  tuition  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  attend  from  continuing  at  school  suffi- 
ciently long  to  secure  any  thing  like  a  thorough  education. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  incident  to  this  class  of  schools^ 
without  naming  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  diversity  of  school 
books,  the  changes  in  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline,  or  the 
idea  so  commonly  acquired  by  those  who  attend  them  for  a  single 
quarter  only,  that  they  can  not,  afterwards,  be  profited  by  the  in- 
struction in  any  common  or  district  school,  however  competent  the 
instructor  may  be.  Of  the  extent  to  which  these  disadvantages  may 
be  obviated,  it  is  our  intention  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  Union  Schools,  as  facts  are 
far  better  than  mere  theories,  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  this 
subject  is  invited  to  the  description  of  the  Union  School  in  Lyons, 
Wayne  county,  New  York,  to  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
number. 


'<  Are  you  going  to  educate  your  children?"  it  was  asked  of  an 

old  German  farmer  in  Pennsylvania. 

^  No— my  eldest  son  learned  to  write,  and  he  foiled  my  name.'' 
The  reasoning  of  the  farmer  was  just,  if  learning  to  write  bo  the 

whole  of  education. 
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TEACHING. 

To  teach  is  to  impart  instruction  or  information  to  others.  Thoae 
who  are  to  be  profited  by  oral  instruction  must,  of  course,  be  present 
to  the  Teacher,  not  in  body  merely,  but  in  mind,  that  is,  they  muat 
give  him  their  attention;  the  will  must  be  in  a  proper  frame,  they 
must  be  willing  to  listen,  willing  to  learn,  willing  to  be  instructed, 
must  believe  that  they  can  learn,  that  they  can  be  instructed,  that 
the  Teacher  is  competent  to  instruct  them ;  not  only  this,  they  maal 
have  a  desire  to  learn,  not  at  some  future  time,  but  now;  a  desire  to 
be  instructed  on  the  particular  subject  which  is  under  consideration. 
But  that  this  state  of  things  may  exist,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
must  be  healthy  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  the  body  must  be  in 
a  comfortable  position,  the  mind  must  be  unoccupied  with  other  sub- 
iecls  and  must  be  in  that  impressible  state  which  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  arousing  to  action  that  desire  for  knowledge  which  in  the 
form  of  curiosity  always  existe  in  the  youthful  mind. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  show  the  propriety  of  many  of 
the  following  principles  or  maxims  which  are  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  Teachers. 

1.  It  is  useless  to  communicate  information  or  give  instruction  to 
scholars  unless  you  can  secure  their  attention. 

2.  It  is  equally  useless  to  attempt  to  instruct  those  who  are  not 
anxious  to  learn,  and,  to  learn  that  which  you  are  attempting  to  teach, 

8.  The  instruction  given  must  always  be  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  must  have  reference 
to  their  previous  attainments  and  be  adapted  to  their  present  stage 
lof  mental  developement ;  hence  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
explain  to  young  children  Kepler's  laws  or  the  calculation  of  eclipses. 

4.  The  amount  of  information  communicated  at  any  time  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholars. 

6.  The  time  occupied  by  any  lesson  or  exercise  must  rary  with 
their  age  and  advancement;  the  attention  of  young  children  should 
seldom  be  confined  to  an  exercise  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

6.  The  Teacher  should  always  endeavor  to  call  out  all  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  class  on  any  subject  before  presenting  any 
thing  new. 

7.  He  should  never  do  any  thing  for  a  scholar  which  the  pupil 
can  be  led  or  aided  to  do  for  himself. 

Educational  Papers. — Among  the  Rules  for  the  Tenth  Ward 
Public  Schools  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  the  following:  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  Teacher  to  take  at  least  one  periodical  devoted  to  edu- 
cation." 

Several  months  since,  the  School  Examiners  of  Ashland  county 
in  this  State,  Messrs.  McCormack,  Andrews  and  Donaldson,  announ- 
ce d  to  Teachers  that  they  would  grant  certificates  without  the  usual 
fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  those  applicants  who  were  subscribers  to  an  ed- 
ucational  paper  whoso  subscription  price  was  fifty  cents  or  more. 

These  are  cheering  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  correct  pub- 
lic aentiment  on  this  subject. 
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THE    MOTIVES  TO   BE   ADDRESSED  IN  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  CHILDREN. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Common 
School  Jouroal. 

"  The  motives  which,  twenty  years  ago,  were  almost  universally 
addressed  for  the  management  and  instruction  of  children,  and 
which,  I  fear,  are  still  addressed  in  many  schools  and  even  families, 
are,  principally,  the  three  following  :  Fear  of  pain  ;  fear  of  shame ; 
and  emulation. 

And  the  motives  which  I  consider  high  and  noble,  and  wliich  I 
believe  may  be  eflTectually  appealed  to  in  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
as  incitements  to  exertion,  and  as  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  are,  1.  Love  of  approba  ion  ;  2.  Loveofknow^ 
ledge;  3.  Love  of  truth;  4.  Love  of  advancement;  5.  The  plea-* 
sure  of  exercising  the  generous  afiections;  7.  The  desire  of  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  life  ;  8.  Desire  of  S3lf  approbation ;  9, 
Desire  of  the  favor  of  God." 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  should  like  to  present  to  our  readers 
all  the  remarks  of  the  writer,  (who  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience,) 
on  the  twelve  topics  named  above ;  the  following,  on  the  subject  of 
Emulation,  are  too  good  to  be  withheld. 

**•  I  can  not  retrace  all  the  steps  by  which  I  was  brought  to  the 
conviction,  that  emulat  on  can  scarcely  be  appeaJed  to  witl>out 
danger  ;  that  the  good  it  does  is  transient ;  and  thkt  the  habits  of 
study  which  it  forms,  must,  in  a  healthy,  moral  being,  have  some  ad- 
dit  onal  foundation  to  be  permanent. 

Throughout  the  world,  and  at  all  times  in  its  history,  I  believe 
that  the  highest  men  have  been  above  the  influence  of  this  motive ; 
and  that  the  noblest  deeds  and  the  greatest  wo  ks,  those  that  have 
advanced  men  in  civilization  and  truth,  have  been  produced  under 
the  influence  of  entirely  difl*  rent  and  higher  motives. 

Of  whom  was  Galileo  emulous^  when,  having  gone  beyond  wljat 
was  already  known,  he  stretched  out,  by  the  help  of  experiment  and 
geometry,  into  the  vast  unexplored  ocean  of  mechanical  and  astro- 
nomical truth?  Of  whom  was  Kepler  emulous^  when,  fiom  the  col- 
lected observations  of  many  years,  he  deduced  those  famous  laws 
which  he  did  not  expect  the  minds  of  his  own  ;!ge  ever  to  compre- 
hend, but  which  were  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  system  of  the 
universe?  What  nva/ry  stimulated  Newton,  when,  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  study,  he  established  those  immortal  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, which  his  frit  nds  could  with  difficulty  persuade  him  to  give 
to  the  world?  What  emu/a^ion  taught  Archimedes  mechanics,  or 
Pascal  geometry,  or  Shakspeare  poetry?  What  rivalry  set  George 
Fox  or  John  Wesley  to  preach?  or  launched  the  Santa  Maria  or 
the  May  Flower  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic? 

Emulation  may  have  formed  such  men  as  Cssar  and  Napoleon ; 
how  little  could  it  have  done  to  form  Fabius  or  Washington? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  entirely  exclude  the  action 
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of  emulation.  Indeed  I  admit  that  this  would  be  almost  impossible.. 
Children  cm  hardly  be  assembled,  for  any  purpose,  without  its 
showing  itself.  It  will,  in  most  cases,  act  with  too  much  force,  •^ven 
without  any  thing  being  done  to  foster  it.  I  mean  to  insist  tiiai  ii  is 
already  a  sufficiently  powerful  element  in  the  character  of  almost 
every  child;  and  that  the  excessive  prominence  which  is  given  it, 
by  its  being  constantly  addressed,  destroys  the  balance  of  the  pow- 
ers, and  sacrifices  the  moral  being  to  the  intellectual,  often  to  the 
most  ephemeral  and  valueless  fruits  of  the  intellectual.  *  G.  B.  £. 


LYONS  UNION  SCHOOL. 

♦*Tnis  School  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Lyons,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.  It  is  denominated  a  Union  School  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  iwo  School  Districts  into  which  the  village  was  previously  divided. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  system*  the  only  permanent 
i»eans  of  instruction  which  the  village  of  Lyons  afforded,  were  two 
Common  District  Schools.  The  establishment  of  an  Academy  had 
been  attempted  without  success.  Numerous  Select  Schools  had 
been  opened  and  discontinued,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  com* 
mon  to  such  Schools.  Many  sent  their  children  abroad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  instruction  which  they  could  not  find 
at  home. 

The  conviction  finally  became  general,  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Schools,  and  to  furnisli  more 
ample  means  of  education.  The  Union  plan  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  people,  and  freely  discussed  in  numerous  and  well  at- 
tended public  meetings.  As  the  result  of  these  deliberations,  it  was 
decided  to  unite  the  two  Districts,  combine  the  avails  of  the  State 
funds  with  those  arising  from  the  taxes  and  contrihutions  o '  the  ci- 
tizens, and  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  one  school,  and  to  make  that  an  institution  worthy  the 
patronage  of  ail  the  families  in  the  village — embracing  in  its  design 
all  that  is  contemplated  in  the  common  Schools  and  best  Academies 
in  the  State. 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  untried  enterprise  of  this  nature,  the 
plan  met  with  some  conscientious  opposers.  But  the  working  of 
the  system  thus  far,  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends.  To  carry  out  this  noble  design,  the  citizens  of  Lyons  have 
labored  and  contributed  of  their  means  with  a  unanimity  and  zeal 
not  commonly  exhibited  under  similar  circumstances — with  a  stead- 
fastness and  liberality  which  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee 
.  of  their  permanent  success. 

The  two  Districts  were  consolidated  in  October,  1843.  A  central 
site  was  selected,  and  a  spacious  brick  edifice,  measuring  66  by  66 
feet  on  the  ground,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  opening  a 
sehool  in  it.  May  4,  1843. 

The  popula  ion  of  the  village  at  this  time,  was  not  far  from  1800, 
and  the  number  of  children  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of 
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8ge,  in  the  new  district,  which  embraces  a  very  little  more  territory 
than  the  village  corporation,  was  353. 

During  the  three  years  in  wh  ch  the  school  has  been  in  operation, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased  to  upwards  of  2.000  and 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  was,  ia 
January  last,  508.  The  School,  as  will  t^e  seen  by  reference  to  the 
list  of  Foreign  Scholars,  has  received  a  liberal  patronage  from  abroad* 

The  building  was  at  length  found  inadequate  in  size  to  accommo- 
date the  large  number  of  pupils  th  t  applied  for  admission.  At  n 
meeting  of  ihe  taxab'e  inhabitants  duly  called  in  Nov.  1847,  it  was 
very  unanimously  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  5  000  dollars,  to  pur- 
chase an  additional  lot,  and  to  enlarge  the  house  to  neirly  doul^le  ita 
original  dimensions. 

According  to  contract  the  enlargement  and  necessary  alterations 
are  to  be  completed  in  August  next,  in  season  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Full  Term.  The  entire  building  will  then  present  aa 
imposing  structure,  66  by  10 S  feet  on  the  ground  with  two  stories^ 
each  14  feet  between  floors,  and  a  basement  9  feet  high. 

The  Institution  has  a  well  selected  Library,  and  is  am:)ly  supplied 
with  Blackboards,  Maps,  Charts,  and  Globes,  and  through  the  efibrta 
of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  School,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion and  liberality  of  the  citizen^,  a  very  complete  Chetnical  and 
Philosophical  Apparatus  has  just  been  purchased. 

The  whole  expense  to  th  •  District  for  t  :e  house  when  completed^ 
the  lot,  furniture,  blinds,  well,  beli,  fences,  funace,  library,  and  Ap- 
paratus, will  not  vary  much  from  13,000  dolla  s.'' 

The  foregoing  history  of  this  school,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  of  the  kind,  is  copied  from  the  annual  Circular 
for  the  year  ending  in  April,  1848.  The  Trustees  are  Messrs.  E. 
Johnson,  D.  C.  Parshall,  and  J.  C.  Smith,  from  whom,  or  from  the 
principal  Prof.  N.  Brittan,  any  further  information  mig'it,  doubtless, 
be  obtain  d.  The  Instructors  employed,  beside  the  Principal,  are,  a 
Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Book  keeping;  of  Fr.  nch, 
Instrumental  Music  and  Belles  Lettres;  of  Mathematics,  and  of  Vo- 
cal music;  beside  a  male  and  female  Teacher  in  each  of  the  grades 
except  the  fourth,  or  Primary  Department. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  extens  ve  as  that  prescribed  in  ihe  best 
Academies  and  Female  Seminaries  and  in  some  departments  nearly 
as  much  so  as  the  ordinary  College  course;  and  the  opportuni  y  to 
pursue  this  course  is  afforded  to  all  the  youth  of  the  village,  at  an 
expense  ol  only  about  •6,00  per  year,  for  tuition.  Scholars  from 
abroad,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  were  in- 
structed during  the  past  year,  at  a  charge  of  915,00  per  year  for 
tuition. 

For  several  reasons  it  was  decided  to  issue  this  number  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Te  .cher*s  Association.    « 

Teachers'  Institutes. — ^We  havci  received  partial  reports  from 
several  of  the  Institutes  attended  during  the  last  autumn,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  make  out  our  Tabular  Report. 
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Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.— The  thirtieth  annual  Report 
of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  a  document  of  130  pages,  has  just  come  to  hand,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  schools  under  their 
charge  is  236;  the  number  of  Teachers,  631.  of  whom  80  are  males, 
and  561  females;  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  registered  during 
the  year,  40.291 ;  the  average  attendance  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  34,567,  or  66  to  each  Teacher,  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  schools,  during  the  year  ending  in  June  last,  was  $286  331,60, 
of  which  •161,486,82  was  paid  for  salaries.  I'he  cost  of  educa- 
tiiic  each  pbpil,  including  tuition,  books  and  stationery,  was  86,49, 
and  including  the  interest  on  8760,343  invested  in  real  estate  for  the 
schools,  87,16  per  scholar. 

The  Report  is  a  most  valuable  document  containing  the  tenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  and  the 
first  semi-annual  report  of  the  Normal  School  for  females  establish* 
ed  during  the  present  year. 


Maternal  Influxnce. — John  Q.  Adams'  mother  was  a  pious  wo- 
To  her  influence  may  be  attributed  his  uniform  respect  to  re* 
ligton.  In  1778,  while  he  was  in  Europe,  she  urges  upon  him  the 
importance  of  virtue  and  integrity,  and  to  remember  his  responsibil- 
ity to  God,  concluding  the  letter  thus :  **  Dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I 
would  much  rather  that  you  would  find  a  grave  in  the  ocean  which 
you  have  crossed,  than  to  see  you  an  immoral,  graceless  child." 


OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Omo  State  Teachers'  Association, 
will  be  held  in  Columbus,  on  Wednesday  the  28th,  and  Thursday  the 
S9th  of  December  next. 

'  The  first  address  will  be  given  at  10  o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  President  of  the  association. 

Hon.  R.  P.  Spaulding,  and  other  gentlemen,  will  address  the  asso- 
eiation  during  the  session. 

Reports  on  various  subjects  will  be  presented  to  the  association. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed  during  the  session. 

1.  Is  it  for  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  that  provision  should 
be  nade  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  teachers  1 

Z.  Would  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  be  promoted  in  the 
Slate,  by  the  appointment  of  State  and  County  Superintendents ^of 
Schools? 

3.  What  plan  of  organization  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  in- 
corporated towns  and  cities  of  this  State? 

County  Teachers'  Associations  are  requested  to  send  delegates  to 
the  meeting.  Teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Ohio,  are  invited 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  above 
named.  M.  F.  COWDERY, 

Chairman  Exect.  Com,  O.  S.  T.  Aiiociaiion, 

Akron,  Summit  co.,  0.,  October  25, 1848. 
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YOUTH'S    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Winter  School. 

It  is  probable  that  darinsr  the  preaeDt 
month  more  than  300,000  children  and 
youth  wilJ  be  attending  the  Common  and 
other  Schools  of  the  Stote.  The  editor 
of  this  paper  having  been  a  scholar  in 
school  himself,  and  having  for  more  than 
6fteen  years  past  been  a  teacher  of  youth, 
is  anxious  to  benefit  these  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  children,  who  are  now 
scholars,  who  are  now  enjoying  the  best 
ppportunity  they  can  ever  have  to  learn, 
to  acquire  useful  knowledge,  to  improve 
their  minds,  and  thus  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  be  useful  and  respectable  while 
they  live,  and  to  be  happy  in  this  life  and  ; 
in  the  life  to  come. 

He  now  asks  the  attention  of  every 
youthful  reader,  attending  school,  to  the 
following  rules,  which  he  earnestly  hopes 
all  will  learn  and  try  to  obey: 

1.    Attend  school  every  day. 
Be  sure  to  be  there  in  season. 
Strive  to  learn  something  every 


2. 
3. 

day. 

4.  Be  obedient  and  respectful  to  the 
teacher. 

5.  Be  kind  and  obliging  to  all  your 
school-mates. 

6.  Be  respectful  and  polite  to  ail  you 
meet  in  the  street. 

Now,  if  every  scholar  would  obey  all 
these  rules,  would  not  school  be  a  pleas- 
ant place  ?  Would  not  the  teacher  love 
his  scholars?  Would  he  not  delight  to 
teach  them?  Wonld  there  be  any  need 
of  punishing  them,  of  scolding  at  them, 
or  even  of  watching  them? 

True,  scholars  who  mean  to  do  right, 
may  sometimes  forget,  but  they  will 
generally  form  such  a  habit  in  a  short; 
time  that  they  will  nearly  always  do 
right,  before  they  think  of  it,  and  then 
there  is  little  danger  of  their  doing 
wrong. 


Who  then  will  adopt  these  rules  and 
try  to  obey  them?  I  can  imagine  I  see 
every  hand  in  the  school  room  raised. 
Who  wislies  to  disobey  them?  I  seem  to 
hear  every  voice  say,  "Not  I." 

Reading. 

Nearly  all  those  who  are  old  enough 
will  read  in  school  every  day  this  winter. 
Now,  all  are  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  to  which  they 
can  attend,  for,  unless  they  are  good  rea- 
ders, they  can  learn  but  very  liltle  in 
any  other  study.  A  great  portion  of  the 
time  in  every  school  is  usually  spent  iu 
reading,  and  yet  it  is  too  generally  true 
that  there  are  few  good  readers  in  any  of 
our  schools. 

Now  if  all  would  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing simple  rules,  we  think  that  they 
would  hardly  fail  to  improve  by  this  ex- 
ercise, though  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  become  a  good  reader^  re- 
quires long  practice  and  great  care: 

1.  Every  scholar  should  9tudy  hia 
reading  lesson  as  much  as  any  other. 

2.  Try  to  understand  all  the  words 
in  it  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  les- 
son. 

3.  In  reading  alond,  always  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

4.  Read  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  room. 

5.  Do  not  read  too  rapidly. 

6.  Pay  proper  attention  to  the  pau- 
ses. 

7.  While  the  teacher,  or  others  in  the 
class,  are  reading,  pay  the  strictest  at- 
tention; yon  can  often  learn  qnite  as 
much  by  hearing  another  read  as  by  rea- 
ding yourself. 

"The  foolish  and  wicked  practice  of 
profane  swearing  and  cursing  is  so  mean 
and  low,  that  every  person  of  sense  and 
character  detests  and  despises  W^^-Qeo. 
WaaHngUm, 
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Qaestions. 

Ohio  is  often  called  the  third  State  in 
the  Union.    In  what  respects  is  it  so? 

\^  hen  and  where  was  Ohio  settled? 

When  did  it  become  a  Slate? 

\^  hat  was,  at  first,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment? 

When  did  Columbus  become  the  Cap- 
ital? 

How  many  Governors  has  Ohio  had  ? 

How  many  States  were  there  in  the 
Union  before  Ohio  was  admitted? 

Does  any  one  of  our  readers  know 
how  many  books  t^iere  are  in  the  Bible  ? 
How  many  in  tlie  Old,  and  how  many 
in  the  New  TesUment? 

How  long  a  time  passi^  between  the 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  commencement  of  the  New? 

In  what  chnpter  of  the  Bible  have  we 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  Tem- 
perance Society? 

A  boy  being  asked  how  many  chesnuts 
he  had  in  his  basket  replied,  that  when 
he  counted  them  by  twos,  by  threes,  by 
fours,  or  by  sixes,  he  always  had  one 
left,  but  when  he  counted  them  by  sev- 
ens, they  came  out  even.  How  many 
had  he?    Who  will  answer? 

What  relation  should  the  sides  of  a 
right  angled  triangle  sustain  to  each  oth- 
er that  the  number  representing  the  Jiy- 
pothenuse  may  be  an  integer? 

TRUE  NATURE  OF  ORNAMENTS. 

"A  mandarin  of  China  parading  the 
streets  bedecked  with  his  costly  jewels, 
was  accosted  by  a  beggar  who  humbly 
thanked  him  for  the  favors  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  "How?"  said  the 
mandarin,  *'I  have  given  you  nothing." 
•*Sir,"  answered  the  beggar,  "you  have 
given  me  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
those  beautiful  jewels  of  yours,  (which 
is  the  only  pleasure  you  can  yourself 
derive  from  them,)  without  imposing 
upon  me  the  trouble  of  wearing  them.'  " 


What  Cannot  Indnstry  Do! 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  man 
lived  in  Scotland,  whose  name  waa  Ed- 
mund Stone.  His  falher  was  poor,  and 
worked  in  the  garden  of  a  rich  man. — 
This  man,  one  day,  found  a  learned  book 
in  Latin  on  the  grass,  and  inquired  to 
whom  it  belonged.  He  was  told  that  it 
was  young  Edmund's.  He  was  much 
astonished  to  find  that  the  son  of  the 
gardener  could  read  Latin,  and  under- 
stand such  a  book.  He  said  to  him, 
"How  came  you  to  know  all  then 
things?" 

"A  servant,"  replied  the  young  man, 
(who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,) 
"taught  me  to  read  ten  years  ago.  Does 
one  need  to  know  any  more  than  the 
twenty-six  letters,  to  learn  everything 
else  that  he  wishes  ?" 

The  rich  man  was  still  more  surprised 
as  he  received  from  £2dmund  this  further 
account. 

"I  first  learned  to  read,"  said  he, 
"when  the  masons  were  at  work  on  your 
house.  Standing.by  them,  one  day,  I 
observed  that  the  builder  used  a  com  pan, 
and  that  he  made  figures  on  a  slate.  I 
asked  what  was  the  use  of  doing  so,  and 
was  told  that  by  learning  arithmetic, 
which  enabled  him  to  do  this,  I  could  do 
the  same.  So  I  bought  a  book  and  learn- 
ed arithmetic.  I  was  told  there  was 
another  science,  called  geometry;  aiid 
getting  the  proper  books,  I  learned  that 
too.  By  reading,  I  found  there  were 
good  books  in  Latin  which  taught  arith- 
metic and  geometry.  So  [  bought  a  dic- 
tionary, and  Uarned  Latin.  I  under- 
stood, still  further,  that  there  were  good 
books  of  the  same  kind  in  French.  I 
bought  a  dictionary,  and  learned  French. 
This,  Sir,  is  what  I  have  done,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  we  can  learn  everything, 
when  we  know  the  twenty-six  letters  of 
the  alphabet." 

Edmund,  afterwards,  became  a  very 
learned  man  and  a  distinguished  writer 
of  books; — showing  what  a  resolute  and 
persevering  boy  can  accomplish.  How 
many  boys  might  do  the  same. 
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It7ScHOLAft8,  if  there  is  a  boy  in  the 
school  who  htis  a  club  foot,  don't  let  him 
know  that  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there  is  a 
poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk 
about  rags  when  he  is  in  hearing.  If 
there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part 
of  the  game  which  does  not  require  run- 
ning. If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give 
him  a  part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is  a 
dull  one,  help  him  get  his  lesson.  If 
there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of 
him;  for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  another  is  envious  of  them, 
there  are  two  great  wrongs,  and  no  more 
talents  than  before.  If  a  larger  or 
stronger  boy  has  injured  you,  and  is  sor- 
ry for  it,  forgive  him,  and  request  the 
teacher  not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school 
will  vhow  by  their  couiite nances  how 
much  better  it  is  to  have  a  great  soul 
than  a  great  fist! — H.  Mann. 


Origin  of  Wars. — The  history  of 
every  war  is  very  like  a  scene  I 
once  t<aw  in  Nithsdale.  Two  boys 
from  different  schools  met  on  one 
fine  day  upon  the  ice.  They  eyed 
each  other  with  rather  jealous  and 
indignant  looks,  and  with  defiance 
on  each  brow.  "What  are  ye 
glowrin'  at,  billy?"  "What's  that 
to  youl  I'll  look  where  I  have  a 
mind,  an'  hinder  me  if  you  daur." 
A  hearty  blow  was  the  return  to 
this,  and  then  such  a  battle  began. 
It  being  Saturday,  all  the  boys  of 
both  schools  were  on  the  ice;  and 
the  fight  instantly  became  general 
and  desperate.  I  asked  one  of  the 
party  what  they  were  pelting  the 
others  fori  What  they  had  done  to 
theml  **0,  naething  at  a'raan;  we 
just  want  to  gie  them  a  good  thrash- 
in'."  After  fighting  till  they  were 
quite  exhausted,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal heroes  stepped  forth  between, 
covered  with  blood;  and  also  clothes 
in  tatters,  and  addressed  the  bellig- 
erent parlies  thus:— "Weel,  I'll  tell 
you  what  we'll  do  wi'  ye,  if  ye'll  ; 
let  us  alane,  we'll  let  ye  alane."— 
There  was  no  more  of  it;  the  war  . 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  boys  scat-  i 
tered  away  f*  their  play.  ]  thought 
at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought 
since,  that  that  trivial  affray  M'as 
the  best  epitome  of  war  in  general 


that  I  have  ever  seen.  Kings  and 
Ministers  of  State,  are  just  a  set  of 
grown  lip  children,  exactly  like  the 
children  I  speak  of,  with  only  this 
material  difference,  that  instead  of 
fighting  out  the  needless  quarrels 
that  they  have  raised,  they  sit  in 
safety  and  look  on,  send  out  their 
innocent,  servile  subjects  to  battle, 
and  then,  after  a  was'e  of  blood  and 
treasure,  are  glad  to  make  the 
boys'  conditions — "if  ye'll  let  us 
alone,  we'll  let  you  alone."— !Z%e 
Eltrick  Shepherdft  Lay  Sermon*. 

The  Dandy  and  his  Turkey* 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  market  himself, 
and  currying  home  his  purchases. 
Frequently  he  would  be  seen  at 
sunrise,  with  poultry  in  one  hand 
and  vegetables  in  the  other.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  fashionable 
young  man  from  the  North,  who 
had  removed  to  Richmond,  was 
swearing  violently  because  he  could 
find  no  one  to  carry  home  his  tur- 
key. Marshall  stepped  up  and 
asked  him  where  he  lived,  and  said, 
on  being  told, 

"That  is  on  ray  way,  and  I  will 
take  it  for  you." 

When  he  came  to  the  house,  the 
youngj  man  inquired: 

"What  shall  I  pay  youl" 

"O,  nothing,"  said  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, "it  was  on  my  way,  and  no 
trouble." 

"Who  WHS  that  polite  old  man 
that  brought  home  my  turkeyl"  in- 
quired the  young  man  of  a  bystan- 
der. 

That,"  replied  he,  "is  John 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  U. 
States. 

"Why  did  he  bring  home  my  tur- 
keyl" asked  he. 

"To  gi  ve  you  a  severe  reprimand, 
and  teach  you  to  attend  to  your 
own  business,"  wa-  the  reply. 

True,  genuine  greatness  never 
feels  above  doing  anything  that  is 
dseful;  bu;,e8pecially,  the  true  great 
man  will  never  feel  above  helping 
himself. 
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Have  in  Frees,  and  will  pvbluii  in  September, 

CHAMBERS'    EDUCATIONAL    COURSE, 

A  New  American  Edition,  (torn  the  Revised  and  Improved  Edinburgh 
Edition,  By  D.  M.  RxtaiB^  L.L.D. 

ChAHBEBS'  GSOLOGY,  CbAHBB&S'  DftAWlKG, 

•«         Chemxstkt,  **         Phtsiologt, 

•*         Zoology,  }  **         Tabjlbuet  of  Enowl* 

"         Philosofht,  edob. 

These  works  are  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 

who  are  known  in  Great  Britain  and  America  by  their  numerous  and 

valuable  publications,  intended  especially  for  schools,  and  for  the  dif- 

ftision  of  intelligence  on  all  scientific  and  practical  subjects.    They 

have  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  series,  the  labon  of  some  of 

the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  branches.    M«Ay  eiigm- 

vings  illustrate  the  several  volumes,  and  they  will  be  found  adntiraible 

text  books,  as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  and  ftifnfly  Library. 


To  all  reacliers  and  siicliool  Committees, 

WALKERS  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition--from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates,  greoBy  improved, 

and  prinked  on  Vfmte  Paper. 

A  CBmoAL  Pkonovncino  DicnowART  AND  Exrostfott  or  trb  Emblbh 
Lahouaqe,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  aad  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  whico  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  fbreigmers  for 
acqfii^ng  a  kQOwied«a  of  the  useiof  tbie  D^qtipasbry.  Jy  Joan  Walei 
EB,  author  of  the  *<  Elements  of  Elocution,"  «  Rhyming  Dictionary," 
&c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen.— 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  9sc  CO.,  Columbtu^  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ing  and  binding.    Tethers  wHl  please  examine  this  new  edittoa. 

JOSEPH  H.  RILET.  JOSEPH  SULLIVANT. 

i\  EW  BOOK  STORE. 

[NeQ  Uouee,  ColuMnbus,  OkioJ] 
Dbalsrs  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints^  Engravings,    OU  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods,  kc.  &c.  ^OS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 
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This  Journal  !•  published,  montlilv,  in  octavo  form,  each  number  contaiuJngtweTrd  pages, 
bealdei  notices  and  advertisements  of  books,  [t  Is  devoted  to  the  vi*oiBOth>B  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  aiticlM  of  interest  to  teacbf rt  fnd  scbolafs,  to  parents  and  tbe  fWily  circle, 
and  beInK printed  in  ftfonn eohvenl^nt  W bhidinf , w(N  befoond  aft  mtereaclng  paper^r tnontli- 
ly  reading  and  a  valuable  work  for  fUtpr*  Mftretieo. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aJd 
In  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Tkrmb— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  foar  copies  $1,00;  nine  copies  $8,00,  fourteen  copies  $3,00; 
twenty  copies  $4.  All  snbsctiptlons  (br  the  current  vohime,  to  rottimenee  with  January,  1648. 
Letters,  contalnhigone  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  Without  prepaying  the  postage. 

BoDMD  VoLc MIS.— Ck>pie8  of  tbe  first  and  second  volqatea,  neatly  stitched  in  printed  covers, 
can  be  bad  for  35  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  tfafe  first  and  sftond  tolumes  and  two  copies  of  the  third 
will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  sbenld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  beck  nnmbeii  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  last  year's  ahaanac.  Kvery  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  hrterest  to  the 
Driends  of  edacaUony  as  long  as  vtartoe  and  knowledge  «dtt.  Many  of  these  artklce  canoot  he, 
eleewhcre,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  e«rh,eqnal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  ofthe  Joornal. 

All  orders  and  comnunieaitfoas  tbeaM  he  eddresaed  te       A.  D.  Loft»,  M.  D., Oolambes,  O. 

Btatesauui  Book  wid  Job  Ofliee. 
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Vol.  III.]  COLUMBUS,  DECEMBER,  1848.  [No.  M, 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

The  doee  of  another  vol u me  furnishes  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
look  back  over  the  incidents  which  have  occurred  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal  commenced.  When  the  first  number  was  issu- 
ed, in  July  1846,  there  had  been,  in  Ohio,  no  paper  of  the  kind,  for 
some  six  years,  and  only  four  periodicals  devoted  to  education  exis- 
ted in  the  Union.  Since  that  time,  five  such  papers  have  been  es- 
tablished in  New  England,  two  in  New  York,  three  in  Ohio,  one  in 
Illinois  and  one  in  Tennessee,  beside  some  three  or  four  others 
which  have  been  commenced  and  since  discontinued.  Previoua  to 
the  time  above  named,  only  four  Teachers  Institutes  had  been  atten- 
ded in  the  State ;  the  first  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
west,  on  the  origin  and  history  of  these  schools  and  the  mode ,  of 
conducting  them,  was  published  in  the  Journal  and  circulated  some- 
what widely  among  Teachers  and  others.  During  the  year  1846, 
nine  Institutes  were  assembled  in  the  State,  which  were  attended  by 
more  than  one  thousand  Teachers;  in  1847,  thirteen  were  held,  at 
which  more  than  thirteen  hundred  Teachers  received  instruction; 
and  during  the  last  year,  a  still  larger  number  of  Institutes  have 
been  convened  and  a  proportionally  larger  number  of  Teachers 
have  been  benefited  by  them. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  at  length  of  the  laws  enacted  for 
the  improvement  of  schools  in  Cities  and  Towns,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  County  Superintendents  and  the  endowment  of  Teachers^ 
Institutes,  of  Teachers'  associations  and  county  educational  socie- 
ties formed,  of  the  Normal  classes  and  all  the  other  plans  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  TeacbeiB  and  schools  both 
in  town  and  country . 

While  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  much  has  been  done 
within  the  last  three  years,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ohio, 
as  they  look  at  the  condition  in  which  the  common  schools  still  are, 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  all  must  feel  that  much,  very 
much,  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  feeling  that  the  Journal  has 
done  something  toward  effecting  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was 
commenced,  we  have  no  disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  field  while 
work  remains  to  be  performed. 
12 
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It  has  frequently  been  suggested,  by  Teachers  and  others,  that  a 
paper  which  should  contain  matter  suitable  for  the  reading  of  the 
scholars  attending  school  and  for  children  at  the  fire  side;  which 
mig  it  give  them  instruction  in  regard  to  their  studies  at  school, 
their  habits,  manners  and  conduct,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  school  and 
op  the  play  ground,  would  meet  a  ready  reception  among  the  300,000 
families  to  which  the  700,000  children  and  youth  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  our  common  schools,  belong. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  we  have  concluded  to  add  to 
.the  Journal,  as  heretofore  conducted,  a  department  for  children  and 
youth,  and  in  chis  number  present  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  con- 
tents which  may  be  expected  in  that  department.  The  Editor  ex- 
pects the  assistance  of  soms  experienced  writers  in  this  department, 
and  having  back  volumes  of  several  of  the  best  juvenile  papers  in 
the  Union  hopes  to  make  the  Journal  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
every  family  in  the  State,  while  the  terms  on  which  it  is  afforded 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 

In  an  article  on  the  fiftieth  page  of  the  present  volume,  a  brief 
description  of  this  class  of  schools  was  given,  together  with  the 
mode  of  organizing  them,  and  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  their  introductiou,wherever  circumstan- 
ces are  favorable,  and  there  is  sufficient  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  in  the  community  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

In  discussing  this  subject  further,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  por- 
tray the  defects  of  the  present  system,  (adopted  so  generally  in  our 
•'ate,)  of  dividing  every  township  into  small  districts,  containing  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  and  in  which  a'l  the  scholars,  from  four 
to  twenty-one  years,  and  all  the  branches,  from  the  alphabet  to  the 
higher  mathematics,  must,  if  at  all,  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher. 
This  plan  is  acknowledged,  by  all  the  intelligent  and  observmg,  to 
be  defective,  and  to  have  failed  entirely  of  giving  to  those  who  at- 
tend these  schools,  even  the  rudiments  of  a  thorough  education. 

But  there  are  those,  in  almost  every  community,  who  suppose 
that  the  only  remedy  for  this  defect,  or  the  only  means  of  giving  to 
their  children  a  thorough  education,  is  to  sustain  select  or  high 
schools  and  academies.  We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  this  class  of  schools,  as 
they  have  been  conducted  in  years  past,  and  are  likely  to  be,  for 

years  to  come.  .   ,  ,      ,  a 

1.  The  buildings  and  rooms  occupied  by  them,  are  often  unsuit- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  can 
easily  be  furnished  for  a  Union  School,  or  for  a  system  of  graded 
Public  Schools. 

%  The  teachers,  who  establish,  or  rather  commence  many  of 
the  select  or  high  schools,  so  called,  are  often  utterly  incapable  to 
manage  or  instruct  them,  being,  not  unfrequently,  persons  who 
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cannot  secure  employment  in  the  common  schools,  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  qualifications;  and  the  irresponsible  character  of  this 
class  of  schools  and  the  transient  character  of  the  teachers,  pre- 
cludes the  adoption  of  th^  necessary  means  for  ascertaining  the 
competency  of  the  individual  who  proposes  to  teach,  before  he  com- 
mences his  school. 

3.  These  schools  are  not  permanent,  hence,  no  regular  course  of 
study  can  be  prescribed,  and  no  systematic  course  of  instruction  can 
be  carried  out. 

4.  In  most  cases,  in  order  to  make  up  a  school  of  sufficient  num- 
bers, pupils  must  be  received  without  any  reference  to  their  pre- 
vious attainments,  they  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  such  studies  as 
their  own  caprice,  or  that  of  their  parents,  may  dictate  ;  hence  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  scholars  studying  Natural  Philosophy  or  As- 
tronomy, who  do  not  know  the  multiplication  table ;  or  studying 
Botany,  Geology  or  Rhetoric,  without  being  able  to  spell  the  most 
common  words,  to  parse  a  single  sentence  correctly,  or  even  to  de- 
fine and  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

5.  Scholars  are  not  unfrequently  encouraged  to  be  irregular  in 
their  attendance  by  being  required  to  pay  only  for  the  time  they 
attend  school,  this  together  with  the  fact  last  named  above  prevents 
to  a  great  extent,  the  formation  of  classes,  and  precludes  entirely  tho 
possibility  of  instructing  the  scholars  in  regular  classes,  thus  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  stimulus  derived  from  being  associated  with  their 
schoolmates,  and  shortens  the  time  which  can  be  given  both  to  the 
recitation  and  the  explanation  or  elucidation  of  the  lesson. , 

6.  In  every  well  sustained  and  thoroughly  instructed  High  school 
or  Academy,  the  rates  of  tuition  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  attend  from  continuing  at  school  suffi- 
ciently long  to  secure  any  thing  like  a  thorough  education. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  incident  to  this  class  of  schools, 
without  naming  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  diversity  of  school 
books,  the  changes  in  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline,  or  the 
idea  so  commonly  acquired  by  those  who  attend  them  for  a  single 
quarter  only,  that  they  can  not,  afterwards,  be  profited  by  the  in- 
struction in  any  common  or  district  school,  however  competent  the 
instructor  may  be.  Of  the  extent  to  which  these  disadvantages  may 
be  obviated,  it  is  our  intention  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  Union  Schools,  as  facts  are 
far  better  than  mere  theories,  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  this 
subject  is  invited  to  the  description  of  the  Union  School  in  Lyons, 
Wayne  county,  New  York,  to  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
number. 


<'  Are  you  going  to  educate  your  children  1 "  it  was  asked  of  an 

old  German  farmer  in  Pennsylvania. 

''  No— my  eldest  son  learned  to  write,  and  he  forged  my  name.'' 
The  reasoning  of  the  farmer  was  just,  if  learning  to  write  be  the 

whole  of  education. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 

To  those  who  have  aided  in  sustaining  the  Journal  thus  far,  we  •' 
are  under  many  obligaiions;  its  subscription  list  has  been,  steadily, 
though  slowly,  increasing,  and  we  would  earnestly  solicit  from  all  its 
friends  a  continuance  of  their  favors. 

To  Editors  who  have  noticed  the  Journal  and  commended  it  to 
their  readers  and  especially  to  those  who  have  favored  us  with  their 
papers  are  our  thanks  due ;  they  can  render  essential  service  by 
continuing  to  present  the  claims  of  education. 

To  Teachers,  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  numerous  services; 
to  them  we  would  say,  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  Journal  will,  in  fu- 
ture, be  still  more  serviceable  to  them  and  contribute  more  than 
heretofore  to  lighten  their  labors  and  promote  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils. 

To  our  young  readers  we  would  say,  we  shall  look  to  you  and  to 
your  influence  for  a  large  increase  of  the  number  of  subscribi;rs. 
There  is  hardly  a  scholar  in  any  of  the  schools  in  Ohio,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  family,  who  might  not,  with  a  litt  e  efibrt,  secure  the 
reading  of  this  paper  for  the  coming  year.  Who  will  try  1  We 
hope  to  hear  from  every  township  and  every  school  district  in  the 
state. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  have  still  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  each  of  the  preceding 
volumes  o(  the  Journal,  neatly  bound  in  printed  covers,  with  title 
page  and  index,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  those  who  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  coming  volume. 

Persons  sending  91,00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  S2,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
$3,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes;  and  those  sending  $6,00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 
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Thti  Journal  is  published,  monthly.  In  octavo  form,  each  number  containing  twelve  pages, 
besides  notices  and  advertisements  of  hooks.  It  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers  to  parentaand  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  will,  hereafter,  contain  a  department  for  the  special  benefit  of  scholars  attending  school 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  Improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  beinn  prinied  in  a 
form  convenient  for  binding,  will  be  found  an  iBlarasting  paper  for  mouihiy  reading  aud  a  valua- 
ble work  for  foiure  reference. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  are  reapectfolly  Invited  to  aid 
In  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

£diiors,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  It  and 
insert  this  Prospectus.    Those  who  do  so  will  please  forward  their  Papers. 

Tkkmb.— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  three  copies  91.00;  eight  copies  $3.00,  thirteen  copies 
j|!^,00;  twenty  copies  $5.  lietten,  containing  two  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  witboat  prepay- 
ing the  postaire. 

Bound  VoLuiiKK.^Copies  of  the  flnt  second  and  third  volumes,  neatly  stitched  in  printed 
covers,  can  be  bad  for  35  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  ft^ee  of  poatage  the  first  thiee  vohimes  aiid  ite 
nunibersof  the  fourth  will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  bpck  numbers  and  volnmea  mn  imH 
like  a  last  yearns  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
firiends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  !>«, 
elsewhere,  obtained,  except  iu  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education, and  at  an  expense  for  each,eqnallo  the  coat  of  a  volume  of  the  Joardal. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to        A.  D.  Loan,  M.  D.,  Co!iunbu8,0. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co,.  51,  Join  Street,  New  Tort 


The  Arithmetical  Course  for  Softools. 
(PRIMARY  TABLE  BOOK,  NEW.) 
I    FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARlTrJMETlC. 
XL  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  Academic  Course, 

I.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC. 

IL  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION, 
in.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 
IV.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 

V.  DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

The  Collegiate  Course. 

I.  DAVIES'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA. 

^      H.  DAVIES»  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY  .\ND  TRIGONOMETRY. 

III.  DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

IV.  DAVIES'  DESCR[PTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

/  V.  DAVIES'  SHADES,  SHADOWS,  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 

;  VI.  DAVlEo'  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

These  works  have  an  established  Motional  Reputation^  and  will  be 
the  common  Standards  to  which  the  largest  portion  oi'  the  students  of 
the  present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

I.  PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elements  of  the  Science.     Illustrated  with  numerous 

'  engravings.     Designed  ibr  young  beginners. 

II.  PARKER'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  NATURAL   AND  EXPERI- 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elementary  principles  of  Meckantct^  Hydrostatics^  Hy- 
draulicsy  Pneumatics,  .Acoustics,  PyronomicSy  Opiics,  Astronomy,  GaU 
vanism^JIai^netism,  Electro-J\S.agnelism,  Jiagneto- Electricity,  with  a 
description  of  the  Steam  and  Locomotive  Engines.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams. 
j  Mr.  Parker  is  widely  known  through  his  "Aids  to  Composition,' 

and  other  text  books — his  Mitiiral  Philosophy  is  received  with  uncom- 
mon favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  generally  adopted  where  it  is  in- 
troduced,— a  copy  will  be  sent  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine 
it. 

Civil  Engineering. 

I.  DAVIES'  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  MENSURATION  AND 
DRAWIMG. 

II.  DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

III.  GILLESPIE'S  MANUAL  OF  ROADS  AND  RAILROADS. 

**  It  is,  in  all  respects,  the  best  work  on  this  subject  with  which  I 
ara  acquainted  ;  equal'y  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Students  of  Civil  En 
gineering,  and  the  purposes  of  persons  in  any  way  engaged   in  the 
constrnction  or  sttper vision  of  roads.'"— Pro/*.  JJahan,  U.  S,  Jf.  A. 
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Histonf. 

I.  VVILLARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  RE- 

PUdLlC  OF  AMERICA,  octavo. 
II.  WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S., 
New  edition  brought  down  lo  the  present  time. 
TIL  WILLARD'S  AMERICAN  CHRONOGRAPHER, 

A  Cliart  of  American  History. 
IV.  WILLARD^S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
V.  WILLAHD'S  TEMPLE  OF  TIME, 

A  Chart  of  Universal  History. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammai , 

A  Practical  Hrammar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences  are 
classified,  according  to  their  ofTioes,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.* 
illustrated  bv  a  complete  system  of  Diagrams,  ty  S.  W.  Clarke, 
A.  M. 

**  It  is  a  mo=t  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  wp  mistake  not, 
to  supersede,  even  iu  our  best  schools,  works  of  much  loftier  preten- 
sion.*'— Rahxcay  Ke^ixlci', 

FULTON  &  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING, 

BY  ST^TGLE  EjVTRY. 

The  method  of  accounts  here  presented  furnishes  that  part  of  a 
comnjon  education  which,  in  practical  lite,  is  most  jn.lispensable.  It  is 
printed  in  fc'cript  Type,  and  presents  the  Ibrms  in  beauiifui  hand  wri- 
ting to  the  eye  of  the  learner. 

FULTOJ^Sf  EASTJIAJSi'S  PRhyCIPLES  OF PEMMAJ^HIP, 

Illustrated  and  expeditiously  taught  by  the  use  of  aseries  of  Chirogra- 
phic Charts,  a  Key,  and  a  set  of  School  Writing  Books, appropriately 
ruled. 

FULTOJsTSf  EAST.MAJ>r'S  CHfROGRAPHlC  CHARTS, 

IN  TU'O  NIMBERS. 

Chart  No.  1,  Embraces  Primary  Exercises,  and  Elementary  Princi- 
ples in  Writing. 

Chart  No.  2,  Embraces  Elementary  Principles  for  Capitals  Combined, 
and  Elementary  Principles  for  Small  Letters  Combined. 

KETro  FULTOjVS;-  EASTMAN'^S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS 

Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the  desk,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen. —  Also,  for  the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  iettera» 
with  rules  for  their  execution. 

fultojV^  last.iiaj^s  school  writlyo  books, 

IjV FOUR  PARTS, 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

[L  Vol.  Octavo.,] 

BY 

HoN.  HENRY  BARNARD,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

Embracing  plans  for  School  llou!=«es,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  interior  arrangement  and  ventilation.  It  is  a  work  full  oi 
valuable  information  for  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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PAGE'S  TiiEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING; 

Or  the  Mftivps  and  ^Methods  of  good  School  Keeping. 

This  work,  which  was  prepared  by  tiie  lute,  lamented  Principal  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Normal  School,  coutaius  tliesulwlauce  of  the  course  of  Lectures  delivered 
by  him  in  that  Instiiution,  and  is  admitted,  by  all,  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of 
the  kind.  Experienced  teachers  have  often  remarked  that  if  a  person  could  have 
but  one  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  this  subject,  he  should  obtain  this.  The 
book  is  divided  into  tifleen  chapters,  of  which  the  titles  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Teacher.  2.  His  Rcsponsiftility.  3.  His  Habits.  4.  His 
Literary  Qnalilications  5.  Kifrht  Views  uf  Education.  6.  Ri{;ht  Modes  of 
Teachiiij;.  7.  Conductin^r  Recilationo.  8.  Excitiuj^  an  inter>>st  in  Study.  9. 
Scltuol  Govern  neiit.  10.  Sctiool  Arrangements.  U.  The  Teacher's  reUtions 
to  the  Parents  of  his  Pupils.  12.  Tne  'I'eachi-r's  care  of  his  health.  J'i  The 
Teacher's  R'^iation  to  his  Profession.  14.  Miac^liuuious  Suj^geslions.  15.  The 
Rewards  of  tJie  Teacher. 

For  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

A,  S.  BARNLS  ^^  CO.,  51,  JOHN  STREET,  N.  T., 

liiive  in  Pi\'ss,  a!i(l  will  publish  in  Septeiiibt^r, 

CHAM  HE  US'    EDUCATIONAL    COURSE, 

A  New  Ann  ricaii  Etliiion,  tro-'n  \\\v  Reviried  and  Improved  Edinburgh 
Edition,  jjy  D.  :M.  Ulksi:,  L.L.D. 


Chambsrs'  GeolouV, 

**  CHRMlST.ir, 

**  Zoology, 


Cham 3:- us'  Dii awing, 

i'UYMuEu  .y, 

TUEASURY  OF  KnOWL- 

PEiiLosoriiY,  j  ed.;e. 

Tliese  works  are  issued  by  the  Mef^sr.s.  Chanibirs,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  an*  known  in  Great  britain  and  America  by  their  numerouH  and 
vahiable  publications,  intended  especially  lor  schools,  and  lor  the  dil- 
fu^aion  of  intelli-;ence  on  all  scientific  and  practical  subjects.  They 
liave  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  series,  the  labors  ot  eonio  of 
the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  branchf  8.  Many  engra- 
vings iliut<trate  the  peveral  volumes,  and  they  will  be  found  admirable 
text  booktj,  as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  and  family  Library. 


X(>  all  lea4*Bier««  and  .^rhool  Cosmuinecs. 

WALIvIill'S  NliW  DICTIONAIIY. 

New  Edition— from  the  New  titcrcotypc  l*latcs,  greatly  impfoved, 

and  printed  on  White  Paper, 

A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  woid  is  explained,  and  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walk- 
er, author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Elocution,"  "Rhyming  Dictionary," 
&c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  Anierican  Citizen.— 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improveci  in  print- 
ins:  ^•^nd  binding.     Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 

JOSEPH  II.  RILEY.  JOSEPH   SULLIVANT. 

JNEW  BOOK  STORb:. 

[Neil  House,  Cohimhus,  Ohio.^ 
Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank   Books,   Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,     Oii   Paintings   Picture   Frames,   Fancy 
Goods,  &c.  ficc.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 
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ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC— REVISED  EDITIOX. 

The  PuMisihers  frive  itniire  that  iliis  va'u&l«le  i:^^ilOul  Book  is  now  in  Ihe  market.    The  work 
half  undergone  a  iliuroiiL'h  revi»'oii.    It  ron  tains  the  rhararterlfilicR  of  the  former  edition,  im 
a  •!reatly  Sntproved  r'orin,  with  »urh  corrortions  and  additions  as  the  wanlsof  the  limes  deirwnd. 

Adamfl's  Saw  Arithntctic  is  aln)0:*t  the  only  work  on  Arithmetic  used  in  extensive  sortioiw  of 
fiew  £u2)and.  li  ha'4  been  adapted  to  the  currency  of,  and  repuhlished  in  Canada.  U  iias  «)fa 
Iteen  tranidated  and  re-puhlished  in  Greece.  It  is  used  in  every  part  of  t lie  Um'tHd  Plates;  aiid 
intheStateof  New  York,  is  llie  Text  Book  in  ninety-three  of  the  one  hnndred  and  fifky-fiv« 
Academics  which  reported  to  the  Re?enTs  of  the  ITnive'-eity  in  1647,  NotwUhKtanding  the  mul- 
tipiication  of  Arithmeiirs,  made  up.  mnny  of  them,  of  the  materiel  of  Adams^i  New  Aritlime- 
tic.  the  work  basi  steadily  incrca^'cd  in  the  puMir  favor  and  demand. 

Teachers,  Supcrinien'ienJ«  and  rouunjtro*'?  are  respeitt'ullv  invitod  to  examine  the  resvbed  ed« 
ADAMS'.S  ARITIIitfETICAiL  SERIES. 

The'foMow'ng  scries  of  Arirninoliral  Works  now  pnl)I'shed,  are  wo'lhy  the  attentton  of  thnae 
1ntera<;ted  in  F.t\.    Conies  of  ax  v  of  iheserioM  will  i<e  furni^ihed.on  appliration  lo  the  puMifthera. 

l—PRIM.^RV  ^RirHMKriC.  or  MEJ^TAL  OPERATIOJ^S  JM"  J^UMBERSi  being 
an  inlrodurtion  to  AtUtnuVs  New  Arithmeiir  revised  edition. 

l\— ADAMS'S  J^EtV  ARITHMETIC,  Reciscd  Edition;  being  a  rerislon  of  Adama'i 
New  Arithmelir,  first  puMished  in  18.7. 

I  If — Key  to  the  Revised  EditisH^f  Adanu^jt  J^cm  Arithmetic. 

W—Mensurotion,  Meckameal  Powers,  end  Machinery.  The  princip'w  of  Mftnaaration 
analytically  explained,  and  prartiraMy  artp'ied  to  \\\r  met9%iramen\  of  lima ^  guperficee^amd 
solids:  ali^o,  a  philosophical  oxp'anaiion  of  (lie  simple  meckcni-ol  powers^  and  their  applica- 
tion to  mnchinenf.     Drs'jned  Jo  follow  Adams*9  New  A  rilhmetsc,  {in  press.) 

V  -BOOK  KEEPJjVO.  Tlii:*  work  contains  a  luc'd  explanation  of  the  science  of  acronnia, 
a  new,  conrisc.  and  common  seiicc  method  of  ItooK  Kkkpino  by  :?inolk  KNTRYfAnd  varioua 
forms  of  recei>r«,  orders,  notes,  bujids^  Morfj^aj^es,  &iul  oilier  insirumenis  necessary  fur  Ibm 
transaction  of  business.    Accompanied  with  Mank  hooks,  for  the  uj^o  of  leame<ii. 

COLLINS  &  BROTHER,  New  York. 

PHILLIPS  &  SAMPSON,  BntUm. 

J.  W.  PRENTISS  &  CO.,  Keene,N.  If. 

THE  OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL— VoL  IV. 

This  Johrmal  is  pni>li<hed,  monthly,  in  octavo  form,  each  nniuber  coniaininf;  twelve  pajiea, 
hesidfs  noiires!  and  adverliA^inenis  of  luiok.*.  It  is  ticvo't-il  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, a'ld  contain*  a- tides  of  intc^rest  to  trarhcrj*  and  prliool  oHicerp,  to  parents  and  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  will,  he-eaf'ei .  romain  a  dcj)artnie:it  for  the  special  benetit  of  scholars  attending  srbool 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxions  lo  improve  their  niindifi  at  home;  and.  being  primed  in  a 
form  convenient  tor  hindine,  will  be  f<iun(l  an  inleresthi;,'  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble work  for  future  reference. 

Postmasters,  I'eacheni,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid 
in  givinit  it  a  wide  cirrnlaiiun. 

Edhors.  friendly  to  the  cau»e  of  popu'ar  education,  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  It  and 
Insert  this  P-^ospertus.    Those  who  do  so  will  plea-*^'  i.i-ward  their  Paners. 

Tr.RMS. — Sin-jle  copies  fifty  cenis;  three  ropies  $1.(!0;  seven  copies  $2.00,  twelve  copin 
9'^00;  twenty  copies  $5.  Letters,  containing  two  dollars  or  wore,  may  be  sent  without  prepay- 
in?  the  postase. 

BorND  Vor.r MRS.— Copies  of  the  frst  somnd  and  third  vo!nmes,  neatly  stitched  In  printed 
rovers,  can  lie  had  for  ^5  ceutx  each.  For  $1,1.0,  free  of  po8:age  the  tirsi  thtee  volumes  and  liie 
namlie'sof  the  fourth  will  he  fo  warded. 

In  re<;ard  to  this  work,  it  should  \ie  borne  in  mind  that  the  hrck  numbers  and  voinmea  are  not 
like  a  last  year*s  a'manac.  Every  number  contains  artirh^  which  will  lie  of  interest  lo  tite 
friends  of  education,  as  ions  as  virtue  and  know!ed<'e  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  rannot  le, 
elsewhere,  oh'a'ned,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  ihe  annual  reports  o(  Stale  SQ(ierintf>ndenta 
and  Boards  of  i!:ilnration,and  at  an  ex(>ent<e  for  oa'-li,eqnal  lo  the  rost  of  a  vohime  of  the  Journal. 

All  orders  and  communicaliuns  should  l>c  addrcs-^ed  to        A.  D.  I^ord,  M.  D.,  Coinmhua,  O. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  have  still  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  e^ch  of  the  preceding 
volumes  ol  the  Journal,  ncally  bound  in  printed  covers,  with  title 
page  and  index,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  those  who  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  coming  volume. 

Persons  sending  Si. 00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  {founds;  those  sending  82,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  ihree  volumes  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
^3.00,  any  two  of  the  first  t'.ree  volumes;  and  those  sending  86  W, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 
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Vol,  IV,]  COLUMBUS,  JANUARY,  1849. [No,  1. 

TO  THE  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

To  our  former  patrons  and  friends  we  would,  with  the  commencement 
of  a  new  volume,  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  patron- 
age, and  express  the  hope  that  our  little  sheet  may  continue  its  monthly 
visits  to  their  tables,  and  that  they  will  induce  as  many  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  subscribe  ibr  it  as  possible. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  state  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  or  to 
allude  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  labored  to  accomplish  these  objects. 
To  those  who  may  not  have  seen  its  pages  before,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  name  these  objects  as  stated  in  the  first  number,  which  was 
published  in  1846.  <<  First,  to  awaken  the  whole  community  to  a  lively 
sense  of  the  importance  of  education  to  a  free  people,  and  of  common 
schools  as  the  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of  our  youth  must  be  edu- 
cated. Second,  to  arouse  school  officers  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  their  stations,  and  to  assist  them  in  performing  their  duty  to  the 
schools,  the  community,  and  the  State.  Third,  to  aid  teachers,  in  the 
important  work  of  self-culture,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of 
the  school  room,  and,  in  becoming  efficient  laborers  in  promoting  general 
education.^  To  these  may  now  be  added  a  fourth  object,  namely,  to 
promote  the  mental  improvement  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially  to  impress  those  attending  school  with  correct  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  improving  their  present  opportunities. 

It  is  still  our  intention  that  the  Journal  shall  contain  a  faithful  record  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  State,  that  the  selections  shall  be  of  the 
choicest  kind,  and  the  entire  contents  of  the  work  adapted,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  the  wants  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

Communications  from  experienced  teachers,  and  active  firiends  of  edu- 
cation are  respectfully  solicited. 

TARDINESS  AND  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE  OF  SCHOLARS, 
There  are  few  things  which  interfere  with  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  a  school,  or  which  annoy  a  teacher  and  thwart  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  morcf  than  the  tardiness  and  irregular  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars.    It  is  true  that  in  country  districts,  during 
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All  our  young  readers  are  probably  aware  that  in  Columbus,  the 
Capital  of  this  State,  there  are  several  large  buildings  which  are  not 
owned  by  any  single  person,  but  belong  to  the  State.  One  of  these 
buildings  is  the  State  House,  in  which  the  Legislature  meets,  another 
the  United  States  Court  House,  and  another  contains  the  office  of  the 
Governor,  and  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  State,  be- 
side a  large  room  in  which  the  Sthte  Library  is  kept,  which  contains 
more  than  10,000  volumes.  Beside  these  buildings,  there  are  four 
others,  in  regard  to  each  of  which  we  wish  to  give  some  information. 
Two  of  these  are  School  Hounes,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of 
scholars  unlike  almost  any  other  scholars  commonly  seen  at  school; 
another  is  a  home  for  the  Insane,  and  the  fourth  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls  and  always  guarded  by  sentinels  armed  with  guns  to  pre- 
vent those  who  are  confined  in  it  from  escaping. 

The  engraving  above  represents  the  building  occupied  by  the  school 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  nearly  ninety  feet  square  and  contains  fifty  rooms. 
The .  scholars  learn  to  read  from  letters  raised  on  the  surface  of  the 
page,  so  that  they  can  feel  the  shape  with  their  fingers  as  plainly  as 
we  can  see  them  in  a  common  book  with  our  eyes ;  they  learn  to  write 
by  using  frames  which  guide  the  hand  ;  their  Teachers  instruct  them 
by  reading  to  them  from  books,  or  lecturing  to  them ;  and  the  scholars 
learn  to  do  many  kinds  of  work,  and  make  many  curious  and  useful 
articles,  such  as  brushes,  mat<t  and  baskets.  Beside  this  they  learn  to 
sing,  and  to  play  the  piano,  the  organ,  and  many  other  instruments. 

These  are  now  about  sixty  pupils  in  this  school.  Some  may  think 
that  so  many  blin  J  persons  topethpr  would  only  render  each  other  un- 
happy, but  it  is  not  so,  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  State 
where  the  scholars  play  njore  briskly,  at  the  proper  time,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves  better  than  those  scholars  do,  and  if  you  could  hear 
their  choir  song,  and  their  fine  band  play,  you  would  think  that  they 
might  well  be  happy. 
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We  hope  many  of  our  readers  can  sing,  and  trust  that  they  will  all 
learn  toeing.  It  has  for  some  years  been  thought  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  on  this  subject,  that  all  who  can  learn  to  talk,  can,  by 
taking  proper  pains,  learn  to  sing.  Every  child  has,  near  his  throat, 
an  instrument  more  curious  and  more  perfect  than  the  piano,  the  harp 
or  the  organ  ;  this  instrument  you  use  in  talking,  in  reading,  and  all  can 
learn  to  use  the  same,  if  they  begin  young  enough,  in  singing.  The 
following  beautiful  lines  all  can  commit  to  memory  and  repeat,  if  they 
can  not  sing  them: 

Never  look  sad ;  there  is  nothing  so  bad, 
As  getting  familiar  with  sorrow  ; 
Treat  him  to  day  in  a  cavalier  way, 
HeMl  seek  other  quarter  to-morrow. 
Do  not  then  sigh,  but  e^er  turn  your  eye, 
At  the  bright  side  of  every  trial ; 
Fortune,  you'll  find,  is  often  most  kind, 
When  chilling  your  hopes  with  denial. 
Let  the  sad  day,  then,  carry  away, 
Its  own  little  burden  of  sorrow. 
Or  you  may  miss  full  half  of  the  bliss 
Which  comes  in  the  lap  of  to-morrow. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

Tower's  Series  of  Reading  Books  including  the  Gradual  Primer, 
Introduction  to  Gradual  Reader,  Gradual  Reader,  Intermediate  Rea- 
der, Practical  Reader  and  North  American  First  Class  Reader — By  Da- 
vid B.  Tower,  A.  M.,  New  York,  Cady  and  Burgess,  1848. 

The  Instructive  Reader  ;  or  a  course  of  reading  in  Natural  Histo- 
ry, Science  and  Literature,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools— By  Wm. 
D.  Swan.    Philadelphia;  Thomas,  Co wperthwait,  &  Co.,  1848. 

Ancient  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Fall  of  Rome,  A.  D. 
476. — By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Author  of  Parley's  Tales,  &c.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Morton  and  Griswold. 

Sanders'  Fifth  Reader,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Fourth  Reader 
of  Sanders'  Series,  for  the  use  of  Academies,  and  the  highest  classes 
in  common  and  Select  Schools — By  C.  W.  Sanders,  A.  M.,  and  J.  C. 
Sanders.    Cincinnati;  W.  H.  Moore  &  Co.,  1848. 

The  Arithmetical  Table  Book  ;  or  the  meihod  of  teaching  the 
combination  of  figures  by  sight — By  Charles  Dav.s,  LL.  D.,  New 
York;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cincinnati;  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  1848. 

Smith's  New  Arithmetic  ;  on  the  productive  system  ;  accoinpanied 
by  a  Key  and  Cubical  Blocks— By  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  New  York 
Cady  and  Burgess. 

The  Columbian  Drawing  Book,  No.  1.  Designed  for  Schools  and 
private  instruction — By  W.  B.  Shattuck,  Cincinnati;  Bradley  and 
Anthony,  New  York;  Cady  and  Burgess,  1848. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Publighed  by  Cody  St  Burgti*^  Booksellers  and  Siaiioners^  69  Jo4» 
Street,  ^Tew-York. 

SviTH^s  First  Book  in  Geography  is  a  simple,  concise,  comprehen- 

•ire  and  iMefol  treaiiw  for  cbiidren.  It  besiM  with  the  very  first  elements,  and  proceeds*  viep  by 
■Icp  at  a  fMre  adapted  to  that  of  a  child.  He  i«  made  to  nndereiand  what  ba- learn*.  Iiiiillttt- 
trab^  with  126  ensravinna  and  90  elef  ant  Maps.  I'he  adTanface  riatnied  for  this  work  ronsati 
In  larre  open, and  elegant  type :  in  bo'd,  etrertive,and  instructive  cuts  ,  in  plain  and  elegantly 
colored  maps  ;  In  a  concise,  uspful  and  instructive  text  ,  in  its  adaptalioa  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren :  while  it  forms  a  concise  system  either  for  purposes  of  study  or  review  of  older  pupils. 

Smithes  Quarto,  or  Second  Book  of  (ieographt. — The  same  general 

remaric*  as  are  made  of  the  Arvt  hoolc  may  he  applied  to  this .  It  is  of  course  enlarged  and  rxtea- 
dad  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  advanced  clasves  and  more  maiure  lear- 
nerp.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  pbilosophical  principles,  illustraied  in  a  style  equally  loid 
and  attrartive.  and  executed  with  the  same  care  and  skill  as  the  smaller  one.  The  arraii^eroent 
of  the  matter  Is  entirely  different  from  an>  other  work  before  the  public,  and  b  believed  to  he 
such  as  will  xreatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  geojeraphirsl  knowledge.  The  Maps  and  Text 
are  embraced  In  the  same  volume.  (Quarto  Form.)  The  questions  on  the  map  are  answered 
on  the  opposite  page  at  the  same  opening.  The  naps  are  from  steel  plates  and  elegantly  eol- 
ored. 
Smith's  Geography  and  Atlas. — This  work,  so  favorably  known  to 

the  public,  forms  the  third  hook  of  the  series,  and  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  more  exten- 
ded course  than  Is  contained  in  the  foregoing  books. 

Smith's  Practical  Mental  Arithmetic,  containing  Mental  Aritbine- 

tie.  with  the  use  of  the  Blate.  This  work  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  Is  well  known  to 
most  teachers. 

KEY,  to  the  above,  for  teachers. 

Smith's  New  Arithmetic — 12  mo,  in  which  the  whole  of  Arithmetic 

Is  embraced  In  one  Book,  divided  into  three  parts,  ft  Is  adapted  to  ali  classes  of  learners. — 
There  are  many  things  new  in  this  work,  and  of  practical  utility  to  men  of  business. 

KEY,  to  the  above,  for  teachers. 

Claggett's  Elocution,  or  Elocution  made  easy,  containing  rules  and 

selerttons  for  declamation  and  reading,  with  figures  illustrative  of  gesture. 

The  American  Expositor,  or  [ntellectual  Definer,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  general  adoption  of  a  systematic  course  of  Instruction  In  the  English  langusge. 

TOWER'S  SERIES. 
The  Gradual  Primer,  or  Primary  School  Ennnciator.    Part  1 .    The 

Child's  First  Step,  taken  in  the  right  place.  A  new  plan  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  comhioing 
the  andvantages  both  of  the  old  and  the  modem  methods,  and  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of  each 
*-wlth  full  directtons  to  teacbera  for  the  correct  and  dlatincl  utterance  of  the  elementary  souada 
— one  eUment  at  a  timt. 

Introduction  to  the  Gradual  Reader,  or  Primary  School  Enancia- 

tor.  Part  II.  The  Child's  Second  Step  at  the  right  time.  The  pupil  is  gradually  introduced  to 
the  simrle  consonant  combinations,  the  points,  dec,  by  progressive  exercises  kept  distinct  from 
the  Reading  Lessooa^f  Aaf  only  on*  tl^i*£  nt^lt  &«  taujrht  at  a  time. 

Intermediate  Reading,  or  Primary  School,  First  Class  Book,  with 

Elementary  Exercises  In  articulation  and  the  First  Principles  in  Elocution  ;  designed  to  follow 
the  Introduction  and  to  precede  the  Gradual  Reader. 

The  Gradual  Reader  contains,  besides  the  Reading  Lessons,  an 

original  syatem  of  articulation,  consisting  of  exercises  upon  every  vowel  and  consonant  element, 
and  every  vowel  and  consonant  combination  In  the  language— the  first  ever  published,  and  the 
only  complete  system.    Also  Tables,  for  simultaneous  practice. 

'The  Practical  Reader,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Tower's  Series  for  com- 
mon achoola,  developing  principles  of  Elocution,  practically  illustrated  by  Elementary  Exercises, 
with  Reading  l<e8aona,ln  which  referencea  are  made  to  tbeae  principles;  designed  to  follow  tba 
Gradual  Reader. 

Tower's  First  Class  Reader,  or  Fifth  Book  of  Tower's  Series  for 

flebools,  in  which  the  higher  principles  of  Elocution  are  explained  and  Illustrated  by  appropriala 
tzerrises;  designed  to  follow  the  Practical  Reader. 

The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator,  being  the  first 

attempt  to  arrange  words  In  separate  elaraes,  by  the  conaonant  combinatlona,  with  a  new  and 
almple  method  of  Indicating  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs— said  to  oflhr  the  gieateat 
faclliiiea  for  teaching  Orthography  and  Pronunciation,  Including  a  distinct  articiilaiion. 

Gradual  Lessons  in  Grammar,  or  Guide  to  the  construction  of  the 

Eng liab  Language,  by  the  Analysis  and  Composition  of  sentences,  with  a  Sequel  In  the  same 
took*  eoBtalniiif  a  daar  developneat  of  tba  princlpiai  of  Grammar,  on  a  new  plan,  wblcli  wHI 
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commend  itself,  u  rational  and  philosophical,  to  pvery  teacher.  This  hook,  so  teachers  say,  will 
produce  a  great  chan^te  in  the  instruction  given  in  this  science  heginniog  in  the  right  way,  and 
prorending  step  hy  step  as  the  child^s  understanding  leads  him  on. 

Intellscxual  Algebra,  or  Oral  Exercises  in  Algebra,  fof  Common 

Schools  and  Academies.  This  work  is  on  a  new  and  original  plan,  and  is  the  first  attempt  so  to 
•Implify  and  illustrate  this  science  that  it  may  he  tanght  orally.  As  a  discipline  of  the  mind  in 
teachtn*;  a  child  to  think  and  reason  Al  !e*»ra  is  pre-eminent,  and  this  woric  places  it  In  the  pow* 
er  of  younger  classes  to  be  benefitted  by  such  mental  ezercif«s.  ft  divests  the  science  of  its  mis* 
tery  and  repulsiveness,  and  brings  its  principles  clearly  before  the  mental  vision,  so  simplified  and 
illustrated  that  they  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  most  pupils  Irom  ten  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  A Igebra  that  "Colhurn's  First  Lessons"  does  to  Arithmetki 
and  will  be  found  of  great  value  In  puMic  and  private  schools. 

Akerhan'8  Natural  H:stort. — Th6  design  of  this  work  is  to  awa- 
ken a  spirit  of  Inquiry  in  the  minds  of  youth  by  bringing  before  them  in  as  condensed  and  sim- 
ple a  manner  as  possiMe,  some  of  tite  most  interesting  portions  of  the  History  of  the  Animal  king* 
oom.  It  is  intended  as  a  Reading  and  Recitatton  book,  and  Is  already  extensively  used  in  tte 
first  class  of  public  schools. 

Guernsey's  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  Designed 

for  schools,  extending  fVom  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbnsto  the  present  time;  with  nu- 
merous Maps  and  engravings,  together  with  a  notice  of  American  Antiquities  and  the  Indian 
Tribes.  By  Eobkrt  Gukrnskt,  A.  M.~ln  preparing  this  work  no  expense  or  pains  have  been 
■pared  to  make  it  worthy  the  patronage  of  all.  Colored  Maps  of  the  French,  English,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Spanish  possessions  or  claims  in  the  United  States,  In  1655;  of  Aboriginal  America, 
and  of  Mexico:  with  plans  of  Battles,  Maps  of  Cities,  &c.,  dec,  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
work.  Appropriate  questions  and  notes  on  the  margin,  with  an  historical  chart,  arranged  on 
the  best  chronology.  Two  introductory  chapters  are  Introduced. containing  an  account  of  Ame- 
rican antiquities  and  a  History  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  history  is  divided  Into  three  parts  or 
epochs.  The  first  extending  from  the  discoverv  of  America  by  Columbus,  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  second  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitntion.  The  third  from  the  formation  of  the  Constisution  to  the  present  time.  In 
colonial  history  no  important  point  has  been  passed  over ;  while  a  larger  space  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Revolutionary  War  than  Is  usual  In  school  histories. 

The  biography  of  each  President  of  the  United  States  Is  given  In  connection  with  his  admin- 
isiratron.  Throughout  the  entire  work,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  particularly  directed  to  an 
overruling  Providence,  whose  protecting  care  has  been  so  often  manifested  in  our  national  exist- 
ence.   The  work  is  pnnled  on  large  open  cype,  well  bound,  and  contains  450  pages  JSmo. 

New  and  Elegant  Book  on  Astronomy y  in  Quarto  Fomiy  Just 
Published  by  Cady  &  Burgess,  New-  York. 

SMITH'S  ILLUSTRATED  ASTRONOMY ; 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Public  or  Common  Schools  in  the  United  States.  Illustrated  with 
ttomeroos  original  Diagrams,  by  Asa  Smith,  Principal  of  Public  School,  No.  12.  City  of  New 
York. 

<*  It  has  been  the  ol^t  of  this  Manual  of  Astronomical  Science,  to  present  all  the  distin- 
guishing principles  in  Physical  Astronomy  with  as  few  words  as  possible,  but  with  such  ocod- 
lar  demonstrations,  by  way  of  diagrams  and  maps,  as  shall  make  the  subject  easily  understood , 
The  letter.pressdescrlptioas  and  the  diagrammatic  illustrations  will  invariably  be  found  at  the 
same  opening  of  the  book;  and  more  explanatory  cuts  are  given,  and  at  a  much  less  price 
than  have  been  given  in  any  other  elementary  Astronomy." 

The  plan  is  so  simple  and  Illustrations  so  complete,  together  with  the  beautiM  style  io 
which  it  is  got  up,  that  it  cannot  Ikil  of  an  extensive  introduction. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  peculiur  characteristirs  of  the^work: 

1st.  Its  size,  being  in  the  Quarto  Form  enabled  the  Author  to  introduce  larger  diagrams 
than  are  foand  in  any  other  primary  work  upon  the  same  sutject. 

9d.    The  Lessons,  in  all  cases,  fhce  the  diagrams  to  which  they  refer;  this  places  the  illiu* 
tration  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  pupil  while  he  is  studying  his  lesson. 
-  3d.    The  explanations  are  placed  upon  the  diagrams  themselves;  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  use  letters  of  reference,  which  are  useless  and  perplexing  to  children. 

4th.  The  planets  are  shown  in  their  various  positions  in  their  orbits,  as  well  as  the  incll 
Mtion  of  their  axes  to  the  plane  of  their  orbits. 

6th.  Many  of  the  diagrams  are  original,  and  most  of  them  are  drawn  upon  a  diUhrent  prin- 
ciple ftom  the  ordinary  diagrams  in  use,  and,  it  is  believed,  better  illustrate  the  subjects  to 
which  they  refer. 

Teacher*  are  psrticnlariy  requested  to  examine  the  work  fo*-  themselves,  and  decide  upon 
tU  merits.  CADY  &BURGBSB,  60  John  St,  New  York. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 

To  those  who  have  aided  in  sustaining  the  Journal  thus  far,  we 
are  under  many  obligations;  its  subscription  list  has  been,  steadily, 
though  slowly,  increasing,  and  we  would  earnestly  solicit  from  all  its 
friends  a  continuance  of  their  f ivors. 

To  Editors  who  have  noticed  the  Journal  and  commended  it  to 
their  readers  and  especially  to  those  who  have  favored  us  with  their 
papers  are  our  thanks  due;  they  can  render  essential  service  by 
continuing  to  present  the  claims  of  education. 

To  Teachers,  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  numerous  services; 
to  them  we  would  say,  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  Journal  will,  in  fu- 
ture, be  still  more  serviceable  to  them  and  contribute  nK>re  than 
heretofore  to  lighten  their  labors  and  promote  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils. 

To  our  young  readers  we  would  say,  we  shall  look  to  you  and  to 
your  influence  for  a  large  increase  of  the  number  of  subscribers. 
There  is  hardly  a  scholar  in  any  of  the  schools  in  Ohio,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  family,  who  might  not,  with  a  litt  e  efl^ort,  secure  the 
reading  of  this  paper  for  the  coming  year.  Who  will  try  ?  We 
hope  to  hear  from  every  township  and  every  school  district  in  the 
state. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  have  still  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  each  of  the  preceding 
volumes  o(  the  Journal,  neatly  bound  in  printed  covers,  with  title 
page  and  index,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  those  who  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  coming  volume. 

Persons  sending  91,00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  92,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal ;  those  sending 
$3,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes;  and  those  sending  96,00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 
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Tmf  Journal  li  published,  monthly.  In  octavo  form,  each  number  containing  twelve  pa^es, 
besides  notices  and  advertisements  of  hooltf .  It  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion ,  and  contains  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers  to  parents  and  the  family  cir* 
cle,  and  will,  liereafler,  contain  a  department  for  the  special  benefit  of  scholars  attending  school 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  being  printed  in  a 
form  convenient  for  binding,  will  be  found  an  intarestiog  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble work  for  future  reference. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  ed<ication  in  general,  are  respectftilly  Invited  to  aid 
In  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  respectAiHy  requested  to  notice  it  and 
insert  this  Prospectus.    Those  wtu)  do  so  will  please  forward  their  Papers. 

Terms.— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  three  copies  $1,00;  eight  copiee  $9.00,  thirteen  copies 
$!!,00;  twenty  copies  $5.  Letters,  containing  two  dollar  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepay- 
ing the  postage. 

Bound  VoLUMCs.—Copies  of  the  first  second  and  third  volumes,  neatly  stitched  in  printed 
covers,  can  be  had  (br  25  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  free  of  postage  the  first  thiee  volumes  and  the 
nnmbers  of  the  fourth  will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  l)orne  in  mind  that  the  bpck  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  lAJit  yearns  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  he  of  interest  to  the 
friends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot !«. 
eisAwIiere,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  SuperlntendeKts 
and  Boards  of  Bducaiion,and  at  an  expense  for  each.eqnal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  ofthe  Joaraal. 

Ail  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to        A.  D.  Lord,  H.  O.,  Coiiijnbua,0. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co,.  51,  Mn  Street,  New  Tort 


The  Arithmetical  Course  for  Sc/iools. 
(PRIMARY  TABLE  BOOK,  NEW.) 
I    FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 
n.  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  Academic  Course. 

I.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC. 

IL  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 
HI.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 
IV.  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 

V.  DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

The  Collegiate  Course. 

I.  DAVIES'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA. 

][.  DAVIES'  LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY .\NDTR[GONOMETRy. 
in.  DAVIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 
IV.  DAVIES'  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 
V.  DAVIES'  81IADES,  SHADOWS,  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 
[  VI.  DAVIE:>'  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 


These  works  have  an  eFiablished  J^ational  Reputation^  and  will  be 
the  common  Standards  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  students  of 
the  present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

I.  PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elements  of  the  Science.     Illuslrated  with  numerous 

engravings.     Designed  for  young  l^eginners. 

II.  PARKER'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  NATURAL   AND  EXPERI- 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Embracing  the  Elementary  principles  of  JfechaTitct,  HydrMtaiics,  i7y- 
draulic8.  Pneumatics^  Acoustics^  Pyrotiomics^  Optics^  Jtstronomy,  Gal* 
vanism^Mag^netism,  Electro-Mag netitm^  Magneto- Electricily,  with  a 
description  of  the  Steam  and  Locomotive  Enginet,  Illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams. 

Mr.  Parker  is  widely  known  through  his  "Aids  to  Composition,' 
and  other  text  books — his  JSTatiiral  Philosophy  is  received  with  uncom- 
mon favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  generally  adopted  where  it  i.s  in- 
troduced,—a  copy  will  be  sent  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine 
it. 

Civil  Engineering. 

I.  DAVIES'  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  MENSURATION  AND 

DRAWING. 
II.  DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING. 

III.  GILLESPIE'S  MANUAL  OF  ROADS  AND  RAILROADS. 

**  It  is,  in  all  respects,  the  best  work  on  this  subject  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  ;  equally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Students  of  Civil  En 
gineering,  and  the  purposes  of  persons  in  any   way  engaged    in  the 
eonstrnction  or  supervision  of  roads.'*'— Pro/*.  Mahan^  U.  S,  M.  A, 
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Histcry, 

I.  WILLAKD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  RE- 

PUdLlC  OF  AMERICA,  octavo. 
11.  WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S., 
New  edition  brought  down  to  ilie  prepent  time. 

III.  WILLARD'S  AiMERlCAN  CHRONOGRAPHER, 

A  Cliart  of  American  History. 

IV.  WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
V,  WILLAHD'S  TEMPLE  OF  TIME, 

A  Chart  of  Universal  History. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammaj . 

A  Practical  nraramar,  in  which  Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences  are 
ctassiHed,  according  to  their  oflices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other^ 
illustrated  by  a  complete   system   of  Diagrams.     Jby  S.  W.  Clarke, 
A.  M. 
"  It  is  a  mon  capital  work,  and  well  calculated,  if  wp  mistake  not, 

to  supersede,  even  in  our  best  fechoolr*,  works  of  much  loftier  preten- 

eion," — Railway  Ke^isier. 

FULTON  &  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING, 

BY  SIKGLE  EjYTRY. 

The  method  of  accounts  here  presented  furnishes  that  part  of  a 
comnjon  education  which,  in  practical  lile,  is  most  indispensable.  It  is 
printed  in  Script  Type,  and  presents  the  Ibrms  in  beautiful  hand  wri- 
ting to  the  eye  of  the  learner. 

FULTO^rSf  EASTMAJ^'S  PRhVCIPLES  OF PEJ^JHAJ^HIP, 

Illustrated  and  expeditiously  taught  by  the  use  of  aseries  of  Chirogra- 
phic Charts,  a  Key,  and  a  set  of  School  Writing  l^ooks, appropriately 
ruled. 

FULTOJ^Sf  EAST.yAJ^'S  CIlfROGRAPIIIC  CHARTS, 

IN  TWO  NU3fBERS. 

Chart  No.  1,  Embraces  Primary  Exercises,  and  Elementary  Princi- 
ples in  Writing. 

Chart  No.  2,  Embraces  Elementary  Principles  for  Capitals  Combined, 
and  Elementary  Principles  for  Small  Letters  Combined. 

KEY  TO  FULTOjVSc  EASTMAK'S  CHIROGRAPHIC  CHARTS 

Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the  desk,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen. —  Also,  for  the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  iettern, 
with  rules  for  their  execution. 

FULTOjY6f  LASTMAJ^S  SCHOOL  WRITIjVO  BOOKS, 
IjY FOUR  PARTS. 

JTST   PUBLISHED, 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

[1.  Vol.  Octavo.,] 

BY 

Hon.  henry  BARNARD,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

l^lmbracing  plans  for  School  Houses,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  interior  arrangement  and  ventilation.  It  is  a  work  full  oi 
valuable  information  for  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING; 

Or  the  Jiotives  and  ^Methods  of  good  School  Keeping. 

This  work,  which  was  prepared  by  the  late,  lamented  Priiici|)al  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Normal  School,  contains  the  substance  of  the  cours**  of  Lectures  delivered 
by  him  in  that  Institution,  and  is  admitted,  by  all,  to  be  one  of  the  l)e8t  works  of 
the  kind.  Kxpfriencfd  teacliers  have  often  remarked  that  if  a  person  could  have 
but  one  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  this  subject,  he  should  obtain  this.  Tho 
book  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  of  which  the  titles  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher.  2.  His  ResponsiBilily.  3.  His  Habits.  4.  His 
Literary  Qualiticalions  5.  Right  Views  of  Education.  6.  Ritrht  Modes  of 
TeHchini;.  7.  Conduutin;^  RecilalionK.  8.  Excitinfr  an  inter»'st  in  Study.  9. 
Scliuol  Govern  iient.  10.  School  Arraufrenients.  U.  The  Teacher's  rcUtions 
to  the  Parents  of  his  PnpiU.  12.  Ti\e  'iViicht-r's  care  of  his  h«'alth.  J3.  Tho 
Teacher's  R^'lution  lo  his  Profession.  14.  Miscr'Hamous  Sui;gestiou8.  15.  Tho 
Rewards  of  the  Teacher. 

For  sule  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  Co.,  Columbu5s,  0. 

^i.  S,  BARXLS  4'  CO,  oi,JOIIiYSTflt:El\N.  Y., 

ilMve  in  Pi\'ss,  luid  will  publish  in  wSi^ptembt^r, 

CHAMHEUS'    KDUCATIOXAL    COURSE, 

A  JSew  Aimricaii  Edition,  1ro:n  tht*  Pwevised  and  improved  Ediubuij^h 
Edition,  Ly  D.  M.  Ulkse,  L.L.D. 


ChAMB.iRS'  GEOI-OviV, 

**  Che>jist.iy, 

♦*  Zoology, 


CiiAMni-us'  Djiawing, 

j'JlV.>IuLU  .V. 
TllEAM'RY  OF  KnOWL- 
PniLOSOrilY,  j  EDGE. 

These  works  are  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  ar(>  known  in  Great  britain  and  Atnrrica  by  their  nuinerou.s  and 
valuable  publicaiions,  Intended  especially  lor  schools,  and  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  intellij;ence  on  all  scieniilic  and  practical  sul)jects.  They 
have  secured  for  the  authorship  of  this  series,  the  labors  ol  eomo  of 
the  first  professors  in  Scotland,  in  the  several  branclifs.  Many  engra- 
i^iiigs  ii.utftrate  the  several  volumes,  and  they  will  be  Ibumi  adiniiable 
text  bookd,  as  well  as  a  rich  addition  to  the  school,  and  family  Library. 


To  all  'IcarBirr^  an<l  ^rhool  t'oonmittees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition— from  the  New  tSlcrrotypc  J^latcs,  greatly  improved^ 
and  printed  on  White  Paper. 

A  CniTiCAL  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  wiiich  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  Hy  John  Walk- 
er, author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Elocution,"  **  Rhyming  Dictionary," 
^c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  Anierican  Citizen.— 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  RILEY  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ins:  ^^^  binding.     Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 

JOSEPH  U.  RILEY.  JOSEPH  SULLIVANT. 

JNEW  BOOK  STOKb:. 

[Neil  House,  Col u tubus ,  0/«V).] 
Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank   Hooks,   Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,    Oii  Paintings   Picture   Frames,   Fancy 
Goodsj  &c.  &c.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 
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ada:>is's  new  arithmetic-revised  edition. 

The  Pu'iUsherfl  give  iiotira  Ihut  liiis  va'iialiiti  Sriioul  Book  is  now  in  the  market.     The  work 
hwrundercoiie  a  ilioroii^h  reviti'on.    II  rontains  the  rharactorisiim  of  tlie  foriuer  ediiion,ia 
a  iireatly  improved  rbnii,  with  hiicIi  correrttoiiR  and  addition*  as  tlie  wants  of  the  times  demand. 

Adama*B  New  Ariiliiiictic  Is  aimo-tt  the  only  work  on  Arithmetic  used  hi  extensive  sertioiis  of 
New  Eiiziand.  il  ha'*  been  adapted  lo  tlie  currcnry  of«  and  repuhiislied  in  Canada.  It  has  also 
lieen  translated  and  re-puMitdied  in  Greece.  It  is  used  in  every  part  of  the  Unitt^l  Ptates;  and 
intheStateof  \ew  York,  is  the  Text  Bi>ok  In  nitieiy-lhree  of  the  one  hundred  and  finy-fiva 
Academics  which  reported  to  the  Resrents  of  the  Utiiversity  in  1647.  \otwlth«<tanding  the  mul- 
lipiic.ation  of  Arithmetics,  made  up.  many  of  thnni,  of  the  materielof  Adamses  New  Ariibme- 
tic.tlie  work  ha^i  steadily  incroa«'d  in  ilu;  pn>>lic  favor  anil  demand. 

Teachers,  Superlnten<ieni»  aiuiCiininitioi'sare  respft-ttnilv  invircd  to  examine  the  resviaed  ed. 
ADAMS'S  ARITIIiWKTICAiL  SERIES. 

The-fotlnwini{  gcriesof  Ari.runetiral  VVorks  now  pniil'flhed,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
1ntere.<<ted  in  Kd.    Conies  of  auvof  theserle;!  will  l«  furnished,  on  application  to  the  puhltsherv. 

\—PRIM.aRr  JiRlTIlMhiriCoK  mental  0PERATI0J<r8  /JV  M'UMBERS;  beinf 
an  introduction  to  Adaniii's  New  Ariihmetic.  revised  edition. 

ll^ADAMS'S  JVEfV  ARITHMETIC,  Reoised  Edition;  being  a  revision  of  Adami'a 
New  Arithmetic,  (irat  puMishod  in  18.7. 

11  f — Key  to  the  RevLietl  Editisn4//  Adams^*  J^ca  Arithmetit, 

IV — Mensurution^  JUeehanieal  Powers,  end  Machinery.  The  principles  of  Mensaration 
analytically  explained,  and  prarticaMy  a;i|i!ied  to  the  meiAKramrat  of  lints ,  superjlees,  •nd 
solids:  atsio.  a  philo^iphical  exp'anaiion  of  thi'  tiimph  mechani'ul  pateers^  and  their  appiica- 
lion  to  machinertf.     Dcs  •rned  io  follow  AdanisV  New  ArithinelM*,  'm press.) 

V  -BOOK  KEEPLVa,  Tlu^  wo'-k  coiiraln«»  a  lurid  explanation  of  the  science  of  aeronnts, 
a  new,  concise,  and  common  s(;iikc  method  of  lioox  Kkkhino  by  c^inolk  Kmtrt,  and  various 
forms  of  recetpt^,  orders,  notes,  bunds^  murt^nffes,  A.\\i\  orhor  instruments  necessary  for  tlM 
traiisactiou  of  busineM.    Accompantud  with  I'idnk  >>ookii,  for  the  \wf  of  leame  -n. 

COLLINS  &  BROTHER,  New  York, 

PHILLIPS  &  SAMPSON,  Boston, 

J.  W.  PRENTISS  &  CO.,  Keene,  N,  IL 

THE  OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL-VoU  !¥• 

Tnrs  Joi:r?(\l  is  pnf>li<hed,  monthly,  in  octavo  form,  ea<*h  nnuiher  containing  twelve  psffca, 
beHJdfS  notice:*  and  afivfrlli«rtineniei  of  liook;*.  It  is  dcvo'od  lo  the  pi-omoH'on  of  [lopu'ar  educa- 
tion, a'ul  contaiiirt  a-  tides  of  intfTwt  to  tearlMTs  and  school  ofticers  to  parenlaand  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  will,  tio'eal''ei .  contain  a  (topRrhne:il  for  the  H^u'cial  lieneht  of  scholars  attending  srbool 
or  child,  en  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  improve  i':eir  minds  at  honie;  and.  h<'inK  printed  in  a 
form  convenient  lor  lilndini;,  will  be  found  an  inleresiln„'  paper  for  nionllily  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble work  lor  future  rnference. 

Postmasters,  I'cacherri,  and  ttie  friends  of  education  In  general,  are  respectfully  invited  to  aid 
in  eivins  it  a  widi;  ciirula!iun. 

Editor*,  friendly  to  the  cau-e  of  popular  edncation,  are  respnctfully  requested  to  notice  tt  and 
Insert  ihlsi  I'l^ospectus.    Those  who  do  so  will  plea-^e  lo-ward  their  Pai»ers. 

Tbrm:» — Sinu'ie  copies  fifiy  cenis:  three  co;-ira  $1.10;  Siivcn  cofiies  $2.00,  twelve  ropirs 
^*^00;  twonty  copies  $5.  Inciters,  contaiuing  two  dollars  or  more,  may  be  «enl  without  prepay- 
hir  the  ])0!»ta'ie. 

Boi'ND  Voi.rMKs.— C'i|»ics  of  the  ffstsorond  and  third  volumes,  neatly  stitched  In  printed 
covcrH,  can  he  had  for  :25  cents*  each.  For  $i,LO,  free  of  |)08taje  the  tirsi  thiee  volumes  and  tiia 
numlie'softUe  fourth  will  he  fo  wa<-ded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  shonld  l»e  bo'-ne  in  mind  that  the  heck  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  la«t  ywar's  a'inanac.  Every  nnmhpr  contains  articii's  which  will  !«  of  interest  to  tlw 
friends  of  e<lucatiQn,  an  Ions;  as  virtue!  and  know!ed<'c  exist.  Many  of  theoe  articles  canaot  lie, 
alsf^where,  oh'anied,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  ot  Stale  Superintendents 
and  Itoardc*  of  Kilncation,and  at  an  expentse  for  oa''h,equal  lo  the  cost  ot  a  vuUime  of  the  Journal. 

AW  orders  and  coninmnicalions should  be  addreKi^ed  to        A.  L).  I..0RD,  M.  D.,  ColunilHis,  O. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  have  still  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  eich  of  the  preceding 
volumes  ol  the  Journal,  neatly  bound  in  printeii  covers,  with  title 
page  and  index,  which  wc  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  those  who  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  coming  volume, 

Persons  sending  Si. 00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  ►Sounds;  those  sending  ^2,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  ihree  volumrs  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
^3.00,  any  two  of  the  first  t'.ree  volumes;  and  those  sending  $5.00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 
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EDITED   BY   ASA   D.   LORD. 
Vol.  IV.]  COLUMBUS,  JANUARY,  1849.  [No.  !• 

TO  THE  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

To  our  former  patrons  and  friends  we  would,  with  the  commencement 
of  a  new  volume,  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  patron- 
age, and  express  the  hope  that  our  Utile  sheet  may  continue  its  monthly 
visits  to  their  tables,  and  that  they  will  induce  as  many  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  subscribe  for  it  as  possible. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
unnecessaiy  for  us  to  state  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  or  to 
allude  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  labored  to  accomplish  these  objects. 
To  those  who  may  not  have  seen  its  pages  before,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  name  these  objects  as  stated  in  the  first  number,  which  was 
published  in  1846.  <<  First,  to  awaken  the  whole  community  to  a  lively 
sense  of  the  importance  of  education  to  a  free  people,  and  of  common 
schools  as  the  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of  our  youth  must  be  edu- 
cated. Second,  to  arouse  school  officers  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  their  stations,  and  to  assist  them  in  performing  their  duty  to  the 
schools,  the  community,  and  the  State.  Third,  to  aid  teachers,  in  the 
important  work  of  self-culture,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of 
the  school  room,  and,  in  becoming  efficient  laborers  in  promoting  general 
education.^  To  these  may  now  be  added  a  fourth  object,  namely,  to 
promote  the  mental  improvement  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  espe* 
cially  to  impress  those  attending  school  with  correct  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  improving  their  present  opportunities. 

It  is  still  our  intention  that  the  Journal  shall  contain  a  fiiithful  record  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  State,  that  the  selections  shall  be  of  the 
choicest  kind,  and  the  entire  contents  of  the  work  adapted,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  to  the  wants  of  the  diflbrent  classes  of  persons  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

Communications  from  experienced  teachers,  and  active  firiends  of  edu- 
cation are  respectfully  solicited. 

TARDINESS  AND  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE  OF  SCHOLARS. 
There  are  few  things  which  interfere  with  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  a  school,  or  which  annoy  a  teacher  and  thwart  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  mortf  than  the  tardiness  and  irr^^lar  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars.    It  is  true  that  in  country  districts,  during 
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the  winter  season,  it  is  not  always  perfectly  easy  for  scholars  living, 
as  many  do,  at  some  distance  from  school,  to  be  always  present  at  the 
hour  for  opening ;  and  aside  from  those  who  may  now  and  then  be 
detained  at  home  a  day  or  two  by  temporary  illness,  there  are  some 
who  must  be  kept  from  school  by  duties  at  home.  But  it  becomes 
every  parent  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  importance  of  the  punctual 
and  regular  attendance  of  scholars  while  they  are  connected  with 
school,  and  no  faithful  teacher  can  be  satisfied  to  allow  any  means  in 
his  power  for  the  prevention  of  these  evils  to  remain  untried. 

Among  the  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  teacher,  may  be  named  the 
following: 

!•  He  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  converse  freely  with  the  parents 
in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  their  hearty 
co-operation  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance. 

2.  He  should  urge  the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  the  scholars, 
and  especially  upon  the  older  pupils,  and  enlist  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  regularity  in  attendance,  as  well  as  of  good  order  and  dili- 
gence in  study. 

3.  He  should  set  before  them  an  example  worthy  of  imitation — ^he 
should  himself  be  at  the  school  room,  each  morning,  some  time  before 
the  hour  for  opening,  should  see  that  the  room  is  in  good  order,  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  be  ready  to  meet  his  scholars  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  and  especially  to  greet  every  one  who  arrives  in  season 
with  a  word  of  approbation  and  encouragement. 

4.  He  should  endeavor  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a 
deep  interest  in  their  several  studies,  a  strong  desire  for  mental  im- 
provement, and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  of  present  op- 
portunities for  study  and  instruction,  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
themselves,  their  teacher,  their  parents,  and  to  society,  for  the  proper 
improvement  of  their  privileges,  and  the  preparation  of  then^elves 
for  future  usefulness. 

6.  He  should  aim,  every  day,  to  communicate  some  valuable  infor- 
mation, to  relate  some  interesting  anecdote,  or  introduce  some  profif- 
able  exercise,  which  scholars  who  have  any  taste  for  improvement 
will  be  unwilling  to  lose. 

It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  these  means,  or  of  the  plans  here 
suggested  will  require  effort,  toil,  and  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher ;  but,  if  the  object  be  accomplished,  it  will  not  be  labor  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  means  above  named,  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  To 
secure  prompt  attendance  in  the  morning,  one  teacher,  who  found  all 
his  older  scholars  tardy,  (for  the  reason,  as  they  alleged,  that  they 
had  so  much  to  do  at  home,)  and  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  awaken 
any  interest  in  the  other  studies,  because  so  little  time  could  be  de* 
voted  to  them— finding  that  all  were  ambitious  to  excel  in  spelling,  an 
exercise  which  had  thus  far  been  attended  last  in  the  aflemoon,  pro- 
posed, at  the  close  of  the  first  week,  tffter  alluding  to  the  convenience 
of  carrying  home  the  spelling  book  and  studying  thai  lesson  in  the 
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evening,  that  thenceforth  the  first  class  (including  all  the  older  schol- 
ars,) should  spell  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  following 
Monday  every  member  of  the  class  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school.  The  difficulty  was  obviated,  and  from  that  time  onwud  both 
teacher  and  scholars  had  a  pleasant  and  profitable  school. 

Another  teacher,  to  whom  this  anecdote  had  been  related,  allowed 
his  scholars  to  **  choose  sidea,^'  and  have  a  regular  spelling  school 
from  nine  to  half  past  nine,  A.  M.  Another  succeeded  in  accom* 
plishiog  the  same  object  by  bringing  an  exercise  in  mental  arithme- 
tic,  or  in  "  concert  geography,*'  first  in  the  morning;  another,  by 
relating  some  interesting  anecdote ;  another,  by  spending  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  in  singing ;  another,  who  could  not  sing,  by  playing  a 
few  tunes  on  bis  flute,  at  or  before  the  opening  of  the  school. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati  presents,  among  other  things,  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  information : 

The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
school  house,  properly  furnished,  and  capable  of  accommodating  from 
60O  to  1000  pupils.  The  scholars  in  each  district  are  divided  into 
three  departments  or  grades,  and  each  of  these  grades  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  pupils  are  promoted  from  one  section  or  grade  to  another  at 
stated  times,  afler  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 

In  addition  to  these  departments,  a  central  or  high  school  was  or- 
ganized in  the  fall  of  1817,  in  which  the  course  of  study  includes  the 
higher  English  branches,  the  ancient,  and  some  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, besides  drawing  and  vocal  music.  To  this  school  classes  are 
admitted  only  once  a  year.  The  first  class,  which  entered  in  Nov^ 
1847,  numbered  97;  the  second  class,  admitted  in  July,  1848,  con- 
tained 87;  the  number  now  connected  with  the  school  is  162. 

The  number  of  children  and  youth,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one  years,  enumerated  in  the  city  in  October  last,  was  27,316. 
During  the  year,  the  Board  have  had  in  their  employ  127  teachers; 
the  number  of  scholars  registered  in  all  the  schools  is  12,000 ;  the 
average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  during  the  year,  6,968;  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  5,044,  or  about  forty  scholars  to  each 
teacher. 

The  sum  of  835,378  35  was  expended  for  tuition,  which  is  a  frac« 
tion  more  than  $7  per  scholar.  The  salary  paid  to  the  Principal  of 
the  Central  School  was  SIOOO ;  to  the  first  male  assistant,  8660 ;  to 
the  first  female  assistant  8360 ;  to  the  different  grades  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  common  schools,  8600,  8400,  and  8360;  to  females,  8336, 
8240, 8216,  and  8192. 

Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music,  are  taught  in  the  highest 
department  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  central  school,  by 
teachers  who  pass  from  school  to  school  for  this  especial  purpose. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Columbus,  for  the  quarter  closing  Dec.  22d, 
184S: 

The  number  of  teachers  employed,  including  the  Superintendent,  was 
19 ;  the  number  of  schools  taught,  17,  including  the  Iiigh  School,  three 
Grammar,  six  Secondary,  five  rrimary,  and  two  German  Schools. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  all  the  schools  was  1468 ; 
the  number  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  49  ;  and  the  number 
of  different  scholars  instructed,  1409.  The  average  number  connected 
with  the  schools  during  the  quarter  was  1007 ;  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance,  903 ;  and  the  average  attendance  Ijfi  each  school,  63.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  schools  in  the  North  District  was  &4k  ;  in  the  Middle, 
47 ;  and  in  the  South  District,  65.  The  average  in  the  High  School  was 
56  ;  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  52 ;  in  the  Secondary,  46 ;  in  the  Primary, 
69 ;  and  in  the  German  Schools,  69 A. 

The  sum  paid  for  tuition  and  supervision  was  #1,172  66  ;  being  an 
average  of  #1,30  per  scholar,  and  varying  in  the  different  schools  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  High  School,  #4,20 ;  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  $1,80 ;  in 
the  Secondary,  #1 ;  in  the  German,  84  cts.,  and  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
63  cents  per  scholar.  The  cost  of  supervision  by  the  Superintendent  is 
a  small  fraction  over  ten  cents  per  quarter  for  each  scholar. 

The  following  is  from  the  quarterly  statement  of  Mr.  Lorin  An- 
drews, Principal  of  Massillon  Union  School : 

f  The  first  quarter  of  the  above  named  institution  closed  Jan.  6th.  The 
school  was  divided  into  three  departments— High  School,  Secondary, 
and  Frimary^n  each  of  which  two  teachers  were  employed. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  quarter,  was 
481 ;  of  which  268  were  males,  and  223  females.  In  the  High  School, 
60  were  registered,  in  the  Secondary,  19C,  and  in  the  Primary  depart- 
ment, 231.  The  average  attendance  was  347 ;  in  the  High  School,  46, 
in  the  Secondary,  137,  and  in  the  Primary,  164. 

There  were  103  visitors'  names  placed  on  the  register  during  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  quarter. 

The  branches  taught  were.  Alphabet,  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Composition,  and  Vocal  Music. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF   THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHEBS' 
ASSOCTATION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  attended  in  Colum- 
bus, on  the  27th  of  December  last.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Hon.  S.  Galloway.  AAer  some  miscellaneous  remarks, 
Messrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  E.  E.  Barney,  and  M.  F.  Cowdery,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  association 
then  took  a  recess. 

At  2  o'clock,  P.  M .,  the  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the 
names  of  the  following  persons  who  were  duly  elected: 
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Prefideitf— Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Franklin  county. 
Vice  Pretidenis. 

P.  Dawlxt,  of  Stark.  L.  Tennet,  of  Wa8hin|ton. 

A.  A.  SMfFH,  of  Ashtabala.  J.  B.  Howahd,  of  Maslungam. 
Andrew  Fseesb,  of  Cuyahoga.  Rev.  J.  Bailbt,  of  Licking. 
R.  R.  Sloan,  of  Knox.  P.  S.  Stmmes,  of  Hamilton. 

C.  F.  McWiLLL4MS,  of  Clark.  Rev.  J.  Hall,  of  Huron. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Warren.  H.  G.  Blake,  of  Medina. 

Mr.  Blakbblee,  of  Williams.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Columbiana. 

B.  Rouse,  of  Lucas.  C.  C.  Bsattt,  of  Jefferson. 
£.  £.  Barnet,  of  Montgomery.  Mr.  Van  Horn,  of  Miami. 

WlLLLlM  FiNLEY,  of  RoSS. 

Recording  Secretary — S.  S.  Ricklt,  of  Columbus. 

Correaponding  Secretary — W.  P.  Kerr,  of  Granville,  Licking  county. 

Treaiurer — L.  G.  Parser,  of  Urbapa,  Champaign  county. 

Executive  Committee* 

Asa  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus. 
M.  G.  Williams,  of  Dayton.  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta. 

Rufus  Hubbard,  of  Cincinnati.         A.  W.  Dennis,  of  Newark. 
H.  H.  Barney,  of  Cincinnati.  John  S.  Whitwell,  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery  presented  a  verbal  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  past  year,  and  offered  the  fbllowiug  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

Rewlvedy  That  no  individual  shall  hold  any  office  in  this  association, 
who  is  in  any  way  employed  by  authors  or  publishers;  and  that  any  per* 
son  who  engages  to  promote  their  interests  during  his  continuance  in 
office  shall  forfeit  the  same. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Rickly,  and 
adopted : 

Reaolvedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Union  Schools,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  organizing  and  conducting  them,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 
lished as  extensively  as  possible. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  S.  S.  Rickly,  and  H.  H.  Bimey,  were  appointed 
said  committee. 

The  following  questions  announced  for  discussion  and  remark,  were 
then  discussed  at  some  length: 

Is  it  for  the  interest  of  common  schools  that  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  State  for  the  education  of  teachers! 

Would  the  interests  of  common  schools  be  promoted  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  State  and  County  Superintendents  of  schools? 

What  plan  of  organization  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities  of  the  State? 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

S.  S.  RICKLEY,  Secretary. 
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MENTAL  POWERS  OF  MAN. 
Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Congrecis,  by  Hon.  H.  Manit,  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts. 
Now  a  roan  is  weak  in  his  muscles;  he  is  strong  only  in  his  faculties. 
In  physical  strength  how  much  superior  is  an  ox  or  a  horse  to  a  man — 
in  fleetness  the  dromedary  or  the  eagle!  It  is  through  mental  strength 
only  that  man  becomes  the  superior  and  governor  of  all  animals.  But  it 
was  not  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  work  of  the  world  should  be 
performed  by  muscular  strength.  God  has  filled  the  earth  and  imbued 
the  elements  with  energies  of  greater  power  than  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  thousand  planets  like  ours.  Whence  come  our  necessaries  and  our 
luxuriesl— those  comforts  and  appliances  that  make  the  difference 
between  the  houseless,  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Far  West,  and 
a  New  England  village?  They  do  not  come  wholly  or  principally  from 
the  original,  unassisted  strength  of  the  human  arm,  but  from  the  employ- 
ment through  intelligence  and  skill,  of  those  great  natural  forces  with 
which  the  bountiful  Creator  has  filled  every  part  of  the  material  Uni- 
verse. Calorie,  gravitation,  expansibility,  compressibility,  electricity, 
chemical  affinities  and  repulsions,  spontaneous  velocities — these  are  the 
mighty  agents  which  the  intellect  of  man  harnesses  to  the  car  of  im- 
provement. The  application  of  water,  wind  and  steam  to  the  propulsion 
of  machinery,  and  to  the  transportation  of  men  and  merchandise  from 
place  to  place,  has  added  ten  tnousand  fold  to  the  actual  products  of 
human  industry.  How  small  the  wheel  which  the  stoutest  laborer  can 
turn,  and  how  soon  will  he  be  wearyl  Compare  this  with  a  wheel 
driving  a  thousand  spindles  or  looms,  which  a  stream  of  water  can  turn 
and  never  tire. 

A  locomotive  will  take  five  hundred  men  and  bear  them  on  their  jour- 
ney hundreds  of  miles  a  day.  Look  at  these  same  five  hundred  men, 
starting  from  the  same  point,  and  attempting  the  same  distance,  with 
all  the  pedestrian's  or  equestrian's  toil  and  tardiness.  The  cotton  mills 
of  Massachusetts  will  turn  out  more  cloth  in  one  day  than  could  have 
been  manufactured  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Continent  dur- 
ing the  tenth  century.  On  an  element  which  in  ancient  times  was 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  gods,  and  where  it 
was  deemed  impious  for  human  power  to  intrude,  even  there  the  gigan- 
tic forces  of  nature,  which  human  science  and  skill  have  enlisted  in  their 
service,  confront  and  overcome  the  raging  of  the  elements— breasting 
tempests  and  tides,  escaping  reefs  and  lee-shores,  and  careering,  tri- 
umphing around  the  globe.  The  velocity  of  winds,  the  weight  of  wat- 
ers, and  the  rage  of  steam,  are  powers,  each  one  of  which  is  infinitely 
stronger  than  all  the  strength  of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  mankind, 
were  it  all  gathered  into  a  single  arm.  And  all  these  energies  are  given 
us  on  one  condition — the  condition  of  intelligence^that  is  of  education. 
Had  God  intended  that  the  work  of  the  world  should  be  done  by  human 
bones  and  sinews.  He  would  have  given  us  an  arm  as  solid  and  as 
strong^  as  the  shaft  of  a  steam  engine,  and  enabled  us  to  stand,  day  and 
night,  and  turn  the  crank  of  a  steamship  while  sailing  to  Liverpool  and 
Calcutta.  Had  God  designed  the  human  muscles  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world,  then,  instead  of  the  ingredients  of  gun-powder  or  gun-cotton, 
and  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  He  would  have  given  us  hands  which 
could  take  a  sranite  quarry  and  break  its  solid  acres  into  suitable  sym- 
metrical blocks,  as  easily  as  we  now  open  an  orange.    Had  he  intended 
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US  for  beftrinK  burdens.  He  would  have  given  us  Atlantean  shoulders, 
by  which  we  would  carry  the  vast  freights  of  rail-car  and  steamship  as 
easy  as  a  porter  carries  his  pack.  He  would  have  given  us  lungs  by 
which  we  could  blow  fleets  before  us  and  wings  to  sweep  over  ocean 
wastes.  But  instead  of  iron  arms  and  Atlantean  shoulders,  and  the 
lungs  of  Boreas,  He  ^as  given  us  a  mind,  a  soul,  a  capacity  of  knowledge, 
and  thus  appropriating  all  these  energies  of  nature  to  our  own  use. 
Instead  of  a  telescopic  and  microscopic  eye.  He  has  given  us  power  to 
invent  the  telescope  and  microscope.  Instead  of  ten  thousand  fingers, 
He  has  given  us  genius  inventive  of  the  power-loom  and  the  printing 
press.  Without  a  cultivated  intellect,  man  is  among  the  weakest  of  an 
the  dymamic  forces  of  nature;  with  a  cultivated  Intellect,  he  commands 
them  all. 

A  thousand  slaves  may  stand  by  a  river,  and  to  them  it  is  only  an 
object  of  fear  or  superstition.  An  intelligent  man  surpasses  the  ancient 
idea  of  a  river-god;  he  stands  by  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  the  Mer- 
rimac,  or  the  Connecticut;  he  commands  each  to  do  more  work  than 
could  be  perlormed  by  a  hundred  thousand  men — to  saw  timber,  to 
make  cloth,  to  grind  corn*— and  they  obey.  Ignorant  slaves  stand  upon 
a  coal  mine  and  to  them  it  is  only  a  worthless  part  of  the  inanimate 
earth.  An  intelligent  man  uses  the  same  mine  to  print  a  million  of 
books.  Slaves  will  seek  to  obtain  the  same  crop  from  the  same  field 
year  after  year,  though  the  pabulum  of  that  crop  is  exhausted;  the  Intel- 
ligent man  with  his  chemist's  eye,  sees  not  only  the  minutest  atoms  of 
the  earth,  but  the  imponderable  gasses  that|penetrate  it,  and  he  is  rewar- 
ded with  a  luxuriant  harvest.  Ifor  are  these  advantages  confined  to 
those  departments  of  nature  where  her  mightiest  forces  are  brought  into 
requisition.  In  accomplishing  whatever  requires  delicacy  and  precision, 
nature  is  much  more  perfect  than  man,  as  sne  is  more  powerful  in  what- 
ever requires  strength.  Whether  Sn  great  or  in  small  operations,  all  the 
improvement  in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts  comes  as  directly  from 
intelligence  as  a  bird  comes  out  of  a  shell,  or  the  beautiful  colors  of  a 
flower  out  of  the  sunshine.  The  slave- worker  is  forever  prying  at  the 
short  end  of  Nature's  lever,  and  using  the  back,  instead  of  the  edge  oi 
her  finest  instruments. 


FULTON'S  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 
The  following  item  of  history  is  not  oAen  seen.  We  commend  it  to 
all  who  are  laboring,  unaided,  unappreciated,  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  especially  to  the  faithful  Teacher,  who,  though  conscious  of  having 
prepared  himself  thoroughly  for  the  exalted  employment  of  moulding  the 
mind,  is  frequently  uncheered  by  the  sympathy  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  success  of  his  labor. 

«*  When,"  said  Mr.  Fulton,  <'I  was  building  my  first  steamboat  at 
New  York,  the  project  was  viewed  by  the  public  either  with  indiffer- 
ence or  contempt,  as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends  indeed,  were 
civil,  but  they  were  shy.  They  listened  with  patience  to  my  explana- 
tions, but  with  a  settled  cast  of  incredulity  on  their  countenances.  I 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  lamentation  of  the  poet: 

*^  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  save  a  sinking  land. 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 
As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  building  yard,  while  my 
boat  was  in  progress,  I  have  often  loitered,  unknown,  near  the  idle 
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groupB  of  strangers,  gathered  in  little  circles,  and  heard  various  inquir- 
les  as  to  the  object  of  this  new  vehicle.  The  language  was  nniformlj 
that  of  scorn,  or  sneer,  or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  often  rose  at  roj 
expense;  the  dry  jest^  the  wise  calculation  of  the  Fulton  folly.  Never 
did  a  single  encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish,  cross 
my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness,  veiling  its  doubts,  or  hiding 
its  reproaches.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  was  to 
be  put  into  operation.  To  meet  it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting 
occasion.  I  invited  manv  friends  to  go  on  board  to  witness  the  first 
successful  trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the  favor  to  attend,  as  a  matter 
of  personal  respect;  but  it  was  manifest,  that  they  did  it  with  reluctance, 
fearing  to  be  partners  of  my  mortification,  and  not  of  my  triumph.  I 
was  well  aware,  that  in  my  case*  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  of 
ray  own  success.  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill  made;  many  parts  of 
it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccustomed  to  such  worlc;  and 
unexpected  difficulties  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  present  them- 
selves from  other  causes.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  waa 
to  be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the 
deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear,  among  them.  Tney  were 
silent  and  sad  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster, 
and  almost  repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was  given,  the  boat 
moved  a  smalt  distance,  and  stopped,  and  became  immoveable.  To  the 
silence  of  the  preceding  moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  discontent 
and  agitations  and  whispers  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repea- 
ted, *r  told  you  it  would  be  so— it  is  a  foolish  scheme — I  wish  we  were 
well  out  of  it.'  I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  addressed  the 
assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew  not  what  was  the  matter;  but  if  they 
would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I  would  either  go  on, 
or  abandon  the  voyase  for  that  time.  This  short  respite  was  conceded 
without  objection.  I  went  below,  examined  the  machinery*  and  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  was  a  slight  disadjustment  of  some  of  the  work. 
In  a  short  period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was  put  again  in  motion. 
She  continued  to  move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed 
willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  We  left  Ihe  fair  city 
of  New  York;  we  passed  through  the  romantic  and  ever-varying  scen- 
ery of  the  high-lands;  we  descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Albany;  we 
reached  the  shores;  and  then,  even  then,  when  all  seemed  achieved,  I 
was  the  victim  of  disappointment.  Imagination  superceded  the  influ- 
ence of  fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could  be  done  again;  or,  if  done, 
it  was  doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any  great  value.'' 

Such  was  ihe  history  of  the  first  experiment  as  it  fell,  not  in  the  very 
language  which  I  have  used,  but  in  its  substance,  from  the  lips  of  the 
inventor.  He  did  not  live  indeed  to  enjoy  the  full  glory  of  his  inven- 
tion. It  is  mournful  to  say,  that  attempts  were  made  to  rob  him  in  the 
first  place  of  the  merits  of  his  invention,  and  next  of  its  fruits.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  his  efforts  to  sustain  his  title  to  both.  When  already  his 
invention  had  covered  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  beseemed  little  satis- 
fied with  the  results,  and  looked  forward  to  far  more  extensive  opera- 
tions. ^My  ultimate  triumph,'  he  used  to  say,  *will  be  on  the  Mississippi. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  even  now  it  is  deemed  impossible  by  many,  tnat 
the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  can  be  over-come.  But  I  am  confident 
of  success.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it;  but  the  Mississippi  will  yet  be  cov- 
ered by  steam-boats;  and  thus  an  entire  change  be  wrought  in  the 
course  of  the  internal  navigation  and  commerce  of  our  country.— -JVbfiA 
•ifliertcan  JReviiw, 
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YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


GROWTH  OF  BODY  AND 
MIND. 
It  is  common  for  boys  and  girls 
to  wish  they  were  men  and  wo- 
men. They  are  apt  to  think  that 
when  they  grow  up,  they  shall  en- ; 
joy  themselves  much  better,  that; 
they  shall  have  a  great  many  priv- 1 
ileges  which  they  do  not  now  pos- ; 
sees.  Many  children  seem  to  sup- 1 
pose  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  \ 
make  them  men  and  women,  is  that 
their  bodies  grow  to  adult  size. 
But  a  little  thought  would  convince 
them  that  their  minds  must  grow, 
expand  and  improve.  Without 
this,  though  they  should  become  as 
large  as  giants,  they  would  not  be 
intelligent,  prudent  men  and  wo- 
men ;  they  would  say  and  do  as 
many  foolish  things,  they  would 
make  as  many  mistakes  as  children, 
and  would  appear  more  awkward 
even  than  children  do.  There  are 
some  people  in  the  world  who  are 
almost  constantly  saying  and  doing 
things  for  which  they  are  after- 
wards sorry  ;  who  are,  consequent- 
ly, very  often  getting  themselves 
and  others  into  trouble,  who  never 
seem  to  know  when  they  are  well 
off.  Now  what  is  the  matter  with 
these  persons  ?  An  excellent  friend 
of  oursy  who  has  observed  the  con- 
duct of  people  very  carefully  all  his 
life,  thinks  the  difficulty  is  that 
their  mt?u2f  have  not  grown  as  fast 
as  their  bodies f  and  since  it  is  the 
mind  that  makes  the  nuuiy  they  are 
no  more  men,  though  their  bodies 
may  be  as  large,  than  a  boy  would 


be  made  a  man  by  putting  on  a 
man's  clothes. 

Now,  in  order  jthat  your  minds 
or  bodies  grow  as  they  ought,  they 
must  be  healthy,  and  that  they  may 
enjoy  good  health,  they  must  have 
proper  food  to  nourish  them,  for 
the  mind  needs  food  and  nourish- 
ment as  well  as  the  body. . 

To  promote  the  health  and  prop- 
er growth  of  the  body,  you  must 
breathe  pure  air ;  you  must  never 
play  in  cellars  or  damp  dark  places, 
where  the  air  is  impure  and  un- 
healthy. You  must  not  eat  unripe 
fruit  or  unwholesome  food,  and 
must  not  eat  food  or  fruit  just  be- 
fore going  to  bed  at  night.  You 
must  go  to  sleep  and  rise  early. 
You  should  wash,  not  only  your 
hands  and  face,  but  your  whole 
bodies,  every  day,  in  warm  weath- 
er, and,  at  least,  twice  a  week  in 
winter.  You  should  be  brisk  and 
active  at  play,  and  if  you  have 
work  to  do,  do  it  as  cheerfully  and 
heartily  as  you  would  play.  You 
should  be  careful  not  to  expose 
yourselves  to  take  cold  by  sitting 
on  the  ice  or  on  the  damp  ground, 
or  by  taking  off  your  clothes  when 
you  are  heated  by  exercise  or  play. 
You  should  sit  and  stand  erect, 
and  not  form  the  habit  of  stooping. 
You  should  use  your  lungs  freely  in 
singing  or  reading  aloud,  or  in  de- 
claiming or  reciting  every  day. 

Some  other  rules  for  promoting 
health,  and  some  for  improving 
your  minds,  will  be  given  an  an- 
other time. 
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A  GREAT  MISTAKE. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
scholars  ever  make,  is  supposing 
that  they  can  learn  any  thing  some 
other  time  as  well  as  now.  Hence 
when  a  lesson  is  assigned  them 
containing  some  important  princi- 
ple,  they  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
there  is  no  special  necessity  of 
mastering  it  now,  it  is  in  the  book, 
and  they  can  learn  it  whenever 
they  please  ;  or  when  the  Teacher 
IB  attempting  to  illustrate  some  im- 
portant truth,  or  to  impress  upon 
theu"  minds  some  great  fundamen- 
tal law  of  science,  many  will  sit  in 
listless  inattention,  as  though  the 
Teacher  would  always  be  near 
them  to  explain  the  same  thing, 
should  they  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

We  wish  now,  as  a  friend,  to  ad- 
vise all  who  have  this  habit,  to  a- 
bandon  it  immediately,  and  those 
who  have  not,  to  guard  against 
forming  it,  with  the  utmost  care. 
Endeavor  to  fix  in  mind  every  im- 
portant fact  the  first  time  you  meet 
it,  to  master  every  great  principle 
whenever  you  see  or  hear  it  stated, 
or  find  one  of  its  applications. — 
Will  not  all  our  young  readers  lis- 
ten to  the  following  advice,  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 

"  If  it  should  ever  fall  to  the  lot 
of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages,  let 
fluch  a  reader  remember,  that  it  is 
with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  re- 
collect in  my  manhood  the  opportu- 
nties  of  learning  which  I  neglected 
in  my  youth ;  that  through  every 
part  of  my  literary  career,  I  have 
felt  pinched  and  hampered  by  my 
own  ignorance ;  and  that  I  would 
at  this  moment  give  half  the  repu- 


tation I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  acquire^  if  by  doing  so  I  could 
rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a 
sound  foundation  of  learning  and 
science." 

DISTUiaUISHBD  MEN  ALWAT8  HAVD 
WORKEBS. 

**  When  we  read  the  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  any  depart- 
ment, we  find  them  almost  always 
celebrated  for  the  amount  of  labor 
they  could  perform.  Demosthenes, 
Julius  C©sar,  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Franklin^  Washington, 
Napoleon,— different  as  they  were 
in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
quahties,«-were  all  renowned  as 
hard  workers.  We  read  how  many 
days  they  could  support  the  fiitignes 
of  a  march ;  how  early  they  rose ; 
how  late  they  watched  ;  how  many 
hours  they  spent  in  the  field,  in 
the  cabinet,  in  the  court;  how 
many  secretaries  they  kept  em- 
ployed, in  short,  how  hard  they 
worked." 

Let  no  youth  flatter  himself  that 
he  can  succeed  in  any  undertak- 
ing, or  rise  to  eminence  in  any 
employment,  without  patient  toil 
and  persevering  labor. 

CHILDREN'S  PLAY. 
I  love  to  see  children  happy;  and 
when  they  have  been  good  and  dil- 
igent, and  returning  home  from 
school,  meet  their  cousins  and 
young  friends,  who  can  object  to 
their  playing  together?  I  am  sure 
I  do  not.  Yet,  as  I  have  observed 
sometimes  that  even  in  play,  chil- 
dren loose  all  their  pleasure,  I  shall 
give  them  a  few  rules  which  they 
will  do  well  to  mind  : 

1.  Try  to  please  and  be  pleased. 

2.  Do  not  be  offended  at  trifles. 
).    Avoid  all  mischief. 

;    4.    Do  not  be  selfish. 

5.  Never  try  to  tease. 

6.  Be  ready  to  leave  your  play 


when  called  from  it. 
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AET  OF  WRITING. 

Mr.  Mariner,  in  his  account  of 
the  Tonga  Islands,  has  given  us  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  de-i 
scription  of  the  surprise  and  per- 
plexity with  which  the  wonders  of 
this  invention  were  contemplated, 
for  the  first  time,  by  some  of  tne  na- 
tives of  thel  Tonga  Islands.  Mr. 
Mariner,  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  captivity  among 
these  savages,  had,  in  the  hope  of; 
thereby  obtaining  his  liberty,  writ- 
ten a  letter,  with  a  solution  of  gun- 
powder, on  a  piece  of  paper  which 
he  obtained  from  one  or  the  natives; 
and  he  confided  it  to  the  care  of 
the  chief,  with  directions  that  it 
should  be  given  to  the  captain  of 
any  ship  which  might  appear  on 
the  coast.  Finnow,  the  kmg,  how- 
ever, having  heard  of  this  transac- 
tion, his  suspicions  were  excited, 
and  he  immediately  sent  to  the 
chief  for  the  letter,  and  obtained  it. 
<<When  it  was  put  into  his  hands,') 
the  narrative  proceeds,  **he  looked 
at  it  on  all  sides;  but  not  being  able 
to  make  any  thing  of  it,  he  gave  it 
to  Jeremiah  Higgins,  who  was  at 
hand,  and  ordered  him  to  say  what 
it  meant.  Mr.  Mariner  was  not 
present.  Higgins  took  the  fetter, 
and  translating  part  of  it  into  the 
Tonga  language,  judiciously  repre- 
sented it  to  be  merely  a  request  to 
any  English  captain  that  might  ar- 
rive to  interfere  with  Finnow  for 
the  liberty  of  Mr.  Mariner  and  his 
countrymen;  stating  that  they  had 
been  kindlv  treated  by  the  natives, 
but  nevertheless  wished  to  return, 
if  possible,  to  their  native  country. 
*  *  *  This  mode  of  communi- 
cating sentiments  was  an  inexpli- 
cable puzzle  to  Finnow;  he  took  the 
letter  again  and  examined  it,  but 
it  afforded  him  no  information.  He 
considered  the  matter  a  little  with- 
in himself,  but  his  thoughts  reflec- 
ted no  light  on  the  subject.  At 
length  he  sent  for  Mr.  Mariner, 
and  desired  him  to  write  down 
something;  the  latter  asked    what 


he  would  choose  to  have  writteni 
He  replied,  "put  down  me."  He 
accordmgly  wrote    «*Fee-now,"— 


(spelling  it  according  to  the  strict 
English  orthography,}--the  chief 
then  sent  for  anoiher  Englishman, 


who  had  not  been  present,  and 
commanding  Mr.  Mariner  to  look 
another  way,  he  gave  the  man  the 
paper,  and  desired  thim  to  read 
what  it  was;  he  accordingly  pro- 
nounced aloud  the  name  of  the 
king,  upon  which  Finnow  snatch- 
ed the  paper  from  his  hand,  and, 
with  astonishment,  looked  at  it» 
turned  it  round,  and  examined  it 
in  all  directions.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed, ««This  is  neither  like  my- 
self nor  any  body  else!  Where  are 
my  legsl  How  do  you  know  it  to 
be  11"  And  then,  without  stop- 
ping for  any  attempt  at  explana- 
tion, he  immediately  ordered  Mr. 
Mariner  to  write  something  else, 
and  thus  employed  him  for  three 
oi*  four  hours  in  putting  down  the 
names  of  different  perpons,  places, 
and  things,  and  making  the  other 
man  read  them.  This  anbrded  ex- 
traordinary diversion  to  Finnow, 
and  all  the  men  and  women  pres- 
ent, particularly  as  he  now  and 
then  whispered  a  little  love  anec- 
dote, which  was  strictly  written 
down,  and  audibly  re4d  by  the  oth- 
er, not  a  little  to  the  confusion  of 
one  or  other  of  the  ladies  present; 
but  it  was  all  taken  in  good  humor, 
for  curiosity  and  astonishment  were 
the  prevailing  passions.  How  their 
names  and  circumstances  could  be 
communicated,  through  so  myste- 
rious a  channel,  was  altogether 
past  their  comprehension.  Finnow 
at  length  thought  he  had  got  a  no- 
tion of  it,  and  explained  to  those 
about  him  it  was  very  possible  to 
put  down  a  mark  or  sign  of  some 
thing  that  had  been  seen,  both  by 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  and 
which  should  be  mutually  under- 
stood by  them;  but  Mr.  Mariner 
immediately  informed  him,  that  he 
could  write  down  any  thing  that 
he  had  never  seen:  the  king  directly 
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whispered  to  him  to  put  Toogoo ; 
Ahoo,  the  king  of  Tonga,  whom  he 
and  Tooho  Nuha  had  aseaflBinated 
many  yeara  before  Mr.  Mariner^e 
arriTal.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  other  read  it;  when  Fin- 
now  was  yet  more  astonished,  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  he  had  ever  heard  of. — 
He  then  desired  him  to  write  **Tar- 
kj,*'  the  chief  of  the  garrison  ofi 
Bea,  whom  Mr.  Mariner  and  his' 
companions  had  not  yet  seen;  this 
chief  was  blind  of  one  eye.  When 
**Tarkey"  was  read,  Finnow  inqui- 
red whether  he  was  blind  or  not? 
This  was  putting  writing  to  an  un- 
fair test!  And  Mr.  Mariner  told 
him  that  he  had  only  written  down 
the  sign  standing  for  the  sound  of 
his  name,  and  not  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  person.  He  was  then 
ordered  in  a  whisper  to  write, 
"Tarky,  blind  in  his  left  eye," 
which  was  done,  and  read  by  the 
other  man,  to  the  increased  aston- 
ishment of  every  body.  Mr.  Mari- 
ner then  told  him,  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  messages  were 
sent  to  great  distances  through  the 
same  medium;  and  being  folded  and 
fastened  up,  the  bearer  could  know 
nothing  or  the  contents;  and  that 
the  histories  of  whole  nations  were 
thus  handed  down  to  posterity, 
without  spoiling  by  being  kept,  as 
he  chose  to  express  himselfl  Fin- 
now acknowledged  this  to  be  a 
most  noble  invention;  but  added, 
that  it  would  not  do  at  all  for  the 
Tonga  Islands;  that  there  would  be 
nothing  but  disturbances  and  con- 
spiracies, and  he  should  not  be  sure 
or  his  life  perhaps  another  month. 

THS  LOST  CAMSL. 

A  dervise  was  journeying  alone 
in  the  desert,  when  two  merchants 
suddenly  met  him:  <*You  have  lost 
a  camel,"  said  he  to  the  merchants. 

<<Indeed  we  have,"  they  replied. 

^'Was  he  not  blind  in  his  right 
eye,  and  lame  in  his  left  leg?"  said 
the  dervise* 


**Re  was,"  replied  the  merch- 
ants. 

'•Had  he  lost  a  front  tooth?"  said 
the  dervise. 

*'He  had,"  rejoined  the  merch- 
ants. 

**And  was  he  not  kwded  with 
honey  on  one  side,  and  wheat  on 
the  other?" 

*'Most  certainly  he  was,"  they 
replied;  *'and,  as  you  have  seen 
him  so  lately,  and  marked  him  so 
particularly,  you  can,  in  all  prober 
oilitT,  conduct  us  to  him." 

''My  friends,"  said  the  dervise, 
*'Ihave  never  «een  your  camel,  nor 
ever  heard  of  him  but  from  you."  i 

"A  pretty  story,  truly!"  said  the 
merchants;  *'but  where  are  the  jew- 
els which  formed  a  part  of  his  car- 
go?" 

'*I  have  neither  seen  yoar  camel 
nor  your  jewels,"  repeated  the  der- 
vise. 

On  this  they  seized  his  person » 
and  forthwith  hurried  him  before 
the  Cadi,  where,  on  the  strictest 
search,  nothing  could  be  found  upon 
him,  nor  could  any  evidence  what- 
ever be  adduced  to  convict  him, 
either  *of  falsehood  or  theft.  They 
were  then  about  to  proceed  against 
him  as  a  sorcerer,  when  the  dervise 
with  great  calmness,  thus  address- 
ed the  court: 

*'I  have  been  much  amused  with 
your  surprise,  and  own  that  there 
has  been  some  ground  for  your  sus- 
picions; but  I  have  lived  long  and 
alone;  and  I  can  find  ample  scope 
for  observation  even  in  a  desert.— 
t  knew  that  I  had  crossed  the  track 
of  a  camel  that  had  strayed  from  ite 
owner,  because  I  saw  no  mark  of 
any  human  footstep  on  the  same 
route;  I  knew  that  the  animal  was 
blind  in  one  eye,  because  it  had 
cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one 
side  of  its  path;  and  I  perceived 
that  it  was  lame  in  one  lee,  from 
the  faint  impression  which  that 
particular  foot  had  produced  upon 
the  sand. 

«'I  concluded  that  the  animal  had 
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lost  one  toothy  beeause,  wherever 
it  had  grazed,  a  small  tufl  of  herb- 
age was  left  uniinured  in  the  cen- 
tre of  its  bite.  As  to  that  which 
formed  the  burden  of  the  beast,  the 
busy  ants  informed  me  that  it  was  \ 
corn  on  one  side,  and  the  cluster- 
ing flies  that  it  was  honey  on  the 
other." 

The  story  is  not  without  its  mor- 
al. A  habit  ot  obeerTation— of  no- 
ticing what  is  goin^  on  around  us 
-—is  of  ffreat  use  in  storing  the 
mind  with  knowledge,  and  prepar- 
ing us  for  usefulness. 


AUNT  MINDWELL'S 

EVENING  CHATS  WITH  THE  CBILDBSN. 

Good  evening,  dear  children;  I 
hope  you  are  all  well  and  happy 
this  evening,  and  disposed  to  have 
a  little  familiar  chat  with  your  aunt 
Mindwell. 

I  have  lived  in  the  world  several 
years  longer  than  the  oldest  of  you, 
and  can  remember  things  that  took 
place  some  time  ago.  f  know  you 
are  all  very  fond  of  stories,  and  I 
think  most  of  tou  would  remember 
them  very  well.  But  this  eveninar 
I  shall  not  tell  you  a  story,  but  I 
will  talk  with  you  about  a  very  in- 
teresting matter. 

It  seems  that  you  are  to  have  a 
part  of  the  School  Journal  for  your 
own.  Only  think  of  it!  Little 
children  six  or  eight  years  old,  haVe 
often  seen  their  rather  and  mother 
sit  down  and  read  the  Journal  as 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, and  of  quite  too  much  con- 
sequence to  allow  them  to  take  it  in 
their  careless  little  fingers. 

But  Dr.  Lord  tells  me  he  intends 
to  publish  a  part  of  the  paper  on 

Eurpose  for  you,  so  that  ^ou  can 
ave  the  benefit  of  something  new 
and  asreeable  as  well  as  others.— 
Now  this  is  certainly  a  fteax  thing. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  newspa- 
per for  children;  nor  do  I  remen^oer 
to  have  found  a  juvenile  depart- 


ment in  any  of  the  large  papers.— 
Indeed,  I  thought  I  was  very  hap- 
py if  I  might  tiJce  the  Boston  Week- 
ly Messenger  in  my  own  hand,  and 
look  to  see  if  it  had  any^pretty  sto- 
ries in  it  that  a  child  could  under- 
stand* 

I  did  not  often  Hnd  antory  that  I 
could  well  read,  for  it  was  usually 
filled  with  news  from  Europe,  ac- 
counts of  the  markets  at  home,  and 
long  speeches  from  Congressmen, 
and  messages  from  Governors  and 
Presidents.  These  were  so  lon^, 
and  the  type  was  so  fine,  that  it 
made  me  feel  sad  to  look  at  them. 

I  was  sure,  too,  there  were  a 

freat  many  long,  hard  words  that 
could  not  understand.  So  I  would 
hand  the  paper  back  to  my  old 
grandfather,  and  wish  that  there 
could  be  such  a  *fine  thing  as  a 
newspaper  for  children. 

In  those  times,  the}  had  no  rail- 
roads, and  no  magnetic  telegraphs. 
People  wished  to  travel  a  great  deal 
faster  than  they  could  in  the  stage, 
and  they  often  wished  to  send 
news  much  quicker  than  the  mails 
could  carry  it.  They  kept  wishing 
and  thinking,  and  thinking  and 
wishing,  and  by  and  by  God  gave 
wisdom  to  a  man  by  tne  name  of 
Fulton,  to  invent  the  steam  engine. 
Other  men  went  on  to  improve  it, 
and,  at  length,  men  invented  rail- 
roads, and  harnessed  in  the  steam 
engine  for  a  horse;  and  now,  away 
they  go,  with  a  snort  and  a  whistle, 
and  it  takes  a  swift  wind  to  get  a- 
head  of  them. 

;  Franklin,  of  whom  you  have  all 
heard,  found  out  that  he  could,  in 
some  measure,  control  the  light- 
ning. It  was  a  good  while  ago, 
and  people  did  not  know  how  very 
useful  it  might  be  made.  But  thev 
kept  wishing  that  they  might  sena 
messages  from  one  to  another  as 
quick  as  thought.  At  last,  God 
gave  Professor  Morse  so  Much  wis- 
dom that  he  invented  the  magnetic 
telegraph,  and  compelled  the  light- 
ning to  be  a  right  swift  errand- boy , 
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carrying  messages  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  sooner 
than  you  could  put  on  your  cap 
and  mittens. 

So,  my  dear  nieces  and  nephews, 
^ou  see  what  wishing,  and  think- 
ing, and  acting,  will  do  for  the 
world.  Little  children  have  wished 
for  good  schools,  and  newspapers, 
that  would  be  pretty  to  read  in; 
them,  and  behold  here  is  the  reali-; 
zation  in  the  Youth^s  Department: 
of  the  School  Journal.  Now,  I  hope  i 


you  will  all  wish  to  haya  it  contin- 
ued, and  made  one  of  the  most  a- 
ffreeable  papers  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, I  know  you  will  wish  this, 
I  want  you  to  think  and  act  aboot 
it,  too.  All  of  you  that  can  write 
must  try  and  think  of  the  best  things 
to  write  for  it,  and  those  who  can- 
not write,  as  well  as  those  who  can, 
must  try  and  get  subscribers  to  the 
Journal,  so  that  its  Editor  will  be 
able  to  make  it  all  that  you  desire. 


Owing  to  circumstances  which  are  liable  to  occur  more  or  less  fre- 
quently to  those  who  have  not  an  office  and  printing  materials  at  their 
own  control,  this  and  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  have  been 
delayed  beyond  the  usual  time  for  publication.  We  hope  hereafter  to 
issue  it  promptly  on  or  before  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Those  who  wish  to  receive  the  fourth  volume  are  requested  to  forward 
the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  as  early  as  possible,  and  those  who  do 
not  desire  to  continue  subscribers,  will  please  return  this  number,  forth- 
with, by  mail. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

Chambbrs'  Educational  Cottrse,  new  American  edition,  from  the  re- 
vised and  improved  Edinburgh  ediUon,  by  D.  M.  Reese,  L.  L.  D.  The 
course  includes  Chambers'  Geology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Philosophy, 
Ikawine,  Physiology,  Treasury  of  Knowledge.  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

First  Book  of  Natural  Hibtort,  by  A.  Ackerman,  New  York:  Cady 
&  Burgess,  1848. 

The  American  Manual,  containing  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  political  power,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  a  commentary  oa 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  voters,  Jurors,  and  civil  magistrates ;  with 
questions,  definitions,  &c. ;  for  the  use  of  schools,  academies,  and  the 
public  ;  by  Joseph  B.  Burleigh,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  Origg,  Elliot  4^00., 
1848. 

^  The  Sfellino  Book,  consisting  of  words  in  columns,  and  sentences 
fbr  oral  and  written  exercises,  together  with  prefixes,  affixes,  and  im- 
portant roots  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  By  Wm.  D.  Swan, 
Principal  of  the  Mayhew  School,  Boston.  Riiladelphia :  Thomas,  Cow- 
pert  wait  &  Co.,  1849. 

Parley's  Prm art  Histories.  North  America;  or  the  United  States 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich.    Louisville,  Ky.:  Morton  &  Griswold. 

Spencer  &  Rice's  Ststem  of  Business  Penmanship,  containing  a  full 
series  of  Copies,  Rules,  and  Explanations,  carefully  prepared  for  the 
Counting  House  and  Schools,  and  Youth  fitting  for  business  transac- 
tions. Copies  can  be  forwarded  by  mail.  Address  P.  R.  Spencer,  Jef- 
ferson, Ashtabula  co.,  0. 
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Davees'  System  op  Mathematics. 
TkeAriihmetical  Courte/or  Schools, 

I.  fPrimary  Table  Book.) 
II.  Pirn  Le«OD0  in  Aritlimtle. 

III.  School  ArlUnnatic. 

The  Ace^demic  Courn. 

I.  Tho  Unlvenfty  Arithmette. 
ti J'  l^^  CSeometry  and  MeoMratlon, 
m.  Elementary  Algebra.  ^ 

J  V.  Elementary  Geometry. 

V.  DAviei*  EJementt  of  Surveying. 

The  CeUegiaie  Courte. 

IV  5*^!*;  Bourdon»i  AMn. 

U.  Davlee'Legendre*e  Geometry  and  Trlgo- 

nometry.  ^ 

JU-  ?*!?«•;  An»»ft'cal  Geometry. 

IV.  Dflviet'Deeeriptive  Geometry. 
Ji  S*ll!!l Sf^***  SiMdow^and  Perqieetive. 
VI.  Itevies'  Dlflbremlal  and  Integral  cScolw. 

Theee  woi^s  have  an  eetabtbhed  national  re- 

^^^S:  *?*"  ''"'  **  **>•  ~»«»>  •tandardi  to 
which  the  largest  portion  of  the  students  of  the 
present  day  will  hereafter  refer.  -"»«»« 

MUural  Philosophy . 

r.  Parker<ii  First  Lew>ns  In  Natural  Philoeo- 
phy. 
Embracing  the  dements  of  the  science.    Illas- 
trated  with  numerous  engravings.     Designed 


for  young  beginners. 
II.  Parker*s  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Ez 
perlmental  Philosophy. 

IfT*  F'^X*'  ^J'}^^y  known  through  his 
Aids  to  Comnoeition/*  and  other  text-books 
Phllo      "   **  •  -     - 


—    .—-.-.  Phllo9ophy»»  is  received  withnn 
common  favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  gener- 


His  "Natural 

common  f*vor  uy  Teachers,  and  is  very  gener- 
al y  adopted  where  it  is  made  known.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  who  wish  to  ezamlneh. 
III.  Gillespie's  Manoal  of  Boadsand  RaUroads. 


HiMtory. 
I.  Wlllard's  History  of  the  United  Ststei,  or 
the  Republic  of  America.  New  edmon, 
ovo. 
n.  Willard's  School  History  of  the  UnltM 
^^^       StMes.    New  edition/ 
III.  willard's  American  Chronogranher—a 
^      Chart  of  Amerkan  HistoryT  "•'^^ 
rv.  WHlard's  Universal  History  In  F%npee- 

V.  WHlard's  Temple  of  Tlme-^i  Chart  of 

Unhrersal  History; 
VI.  Oould*s  Abridgment  of  Allison's  Europe. 
The  Hbtorlesof  Mrs.  WUlard  staad  unrival- 
led as  text  books  tot  schools. 


The  Sciences. 
Chambers'  Educational  Ck)URSB 

Revised  and  improved  by  D.M.  Reese,  LL.  D 
gnd^apied  to  the  schools  of  the  uilted 

'•  ^*p1?Jn"no2Jr^^'^'-^'-   ^'~ 
*•  Ckamh9r»*  rigHokU  and  Jinimal  Pkytio- 

3-  ^*J^»*  £taiieii«#  ef  Ckmittrj.   IWxa. 

4.  OkQmb^,*EUm»nU0fZ0ohgy,  lUuatrated 

;iiiig^^"ssrjs  Sis's;^,?^^  ^ 


^«^^«  of  the  English  Language 

Clark*s  New  English  iSammar.*^^ 
.nTJS!'  Grammar;  in  Which  fVords,Pbrasw 
and  Sentences  are  clasilfled.eccordlni  to  tSir 
l^^^.T\'f'^'' to'eac'h  olKr?iSS' 

Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 
^  ghTLtr/^""'"  Book-Keeping^  sin- 
''"two^nuXr.T''  ^"'V-P^*«  Ch«t^ 
^ChiSs.^'**'^"  ^  Eastman's  Chlroraphie 
Containing  directions  for  the  posltton  at  the 
dcnk.  and  manner  of  holding  thj^„_ai2.  fo? 

iSS^rtSirel^c^tlT'^^^-'^^^^^^^^ 
^  Four  PsISE*"*"''  ^^"^  ^'***'«  Books-ln 

A  Valuable  Work  for  School  Track- 
ers. 

Theory  Awn  Praticb  of  Tkacbino.  or  the 
Mouvesand  Method,  of  Good  S^hSfKeSplSi* 

l2^a?s5,oSrA^lX5'^^^^ 

Oood  Schools  and  Good  School 

Houses, 

r^^  Architecture,  or  contributions  to  the 

l9iprov«nent  of  School  Houses  in  the  United 

These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  H  Rilev  A,  Co 
F^  IMfc"'*"*'^  "urwigUtthe  Slate. 
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they  prevail  upon  their  parents  to 
excuse  them  from  attending  school 
during  the  last  week  of  the  quar- 
ter; others  will  try  to  persuade  their 
Teacher  to  excuse  them  from  be- 
ing examined  in  some  or  ail  of  their 
studies,  and  others  si  ill  will  think 
the  Teacher  ought  to  tell  them  be- 
forehand, what  questions  they 
will  each  have  to  answer  so  that 
they  may  commit  the  answers,  to 
these  queHioiUj  to  memory!  To  the 
first  two  of  these  classes  of  schol- 
ars we  shall  probably  say  a  word  at 
some  future  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  third  class  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing amusing  anecdote: 

A  country  school  teacher,  pre- 
paring fcM"  an  examination  or  his 
school,  selected  a  class  of  pupils, 
wrote  down  the  questions,  and  an- 
swers to  the  questions  he  would 
?ut  to  them  on  examination  day. 
'he  day  came,  and  so  came  the 
young  hopefuls,  ail  but  one.  The 
pupils    took  their  places,  as  had 


been  arranged,  and  all  went  glibly 
on  until  came  the  question  for  the 
absentee,  when  the  teacher  asks, 

"In  whom  do  you  believe!*' 

The  pupil  who  sat  next  the  va- 
cant seat,  without  noticing  whose 
question  it  was,  answered, 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte.*' 

"No!  no!"  angrily  exclaimed  the 
teacher,  "In  whom  do  you  be- 
lieve!" 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Here  the  teacher  began  to  smell 
the  rat,  and  said, 

"You  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
do  you  not?" 


DTTEUSmirO   X£LI€. 

The  Boston  Whig  publishes  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  writ* 
ten  by  John  Adams  to  his  son, 
John  Quincy,  while  the  latter  was 
Secretary  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
year  1782: 

"Your  studies,  I  doubt  not,  you 
pursue,  because  I  know  you  to  be 
a  studious  youth;  but  above  all, 
preserve  a  sacred  regard  to  your 
own  honor  and  reputation.  Your 
morals  are  worth  all  the  sciences. 
Your  conscience  is  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  God  Almighty 
in  your  own  breast.  See  to  it  that 
this  minister  never  negotiates  in 
vain.  Attend  to  him,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  courts  in  the  world.  So 
charges  your  affectionate  father, 
JOHN  ADAMS." 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

A  little  boy  came  to  his  mother 
one  rainy  afternoon,  as  he  returned 
from  school,  and  said,  "Mother, 
may  I  go  just  down  the  street  with 
a  little  girl  that  goes  to  our  schooll" 

"No,  my  son,"  replied  the  moth- 
er, "it  rains." 

"Why,  mother,  I  must  go,"  said 
the  little  boy. 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  mother, 
"go  if  you  must." 

On  his  return,  she  asked  if  the 
little  girl  was  a  favorite  of  his. 

"No,"  he  said,  "she  treats  me 
very  ill,  worse  than  any  scholar  in 
;  the  school." 

"Then  why  do  you  wish  to  go 
with  herl" 

Because  you  have  taught  roe 


"No,"  said  the  pupil,  amid  roars   that  we  must  «do  good  to  them  that 


of  uncontrollable  ~  laughter,  "the 
boy  that  believes  in  that  has't  come 
to  school  to-day;  he's  at  home,8ick- 
a-bed." 

Qreai  FalU  Sketcher. 


despitefully  use  us.'  The  little  girl 
had  a  chair  to  take  home,  and  I  did 
not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do 
her  a  kindness,  so  I  thought  I  wo'd 
carry  it  for  her,  and  that  would  be 
returning  good  for  evil." 

Scholars^  Penny  CkuetUe. 
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GOOD  NEWS. 

We  haye  just  now  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Arnett,  a  Teacher  of 
one  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Lon- ; 
don,  Madison  county,  a  letter  con 
taining  $4  00  for  sixteen  copies  of  i 
the  Journal,  most  of  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  scholars  belonging  to 
his  school.  The  next  mail  brought 
a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  L.  Murphy,  a 
Teacher  in  Mount  Vernon,  for  sev- 
en copies  to  be  sent  to  the  scholars 
of  his  school.  Now  we  have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  scholars  in 
these  schools  will  improve  this  win- 
ter. Scholars  who  like  to  read 
good  books  or  papers  are  pretty 
likely  to  be  fond  of  study,    and 


those  who  k>ve  study  are  sure  to 
improve.  We  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  them  again  during  the  win- 
ter. 

There  are  scholars  in  a  great  ma- 
ny more  schools  in  the  State  from 
whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  in 
the  same  way,  for  we  believe  there 
is  hardly  a  good  school  in  the  State 
in  which  there  are  not  some  twelve, 
sixteen  or  twenty  scholars  who 
would  like  to  pay  a  quarter  for  such 
a  paper  as  the  Journal,  and  we  say 
to  them  aJl,  that  if  they  will  send 
two,  three,  four  or  five  dollars,  with 
their  names,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  them  without  delay. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  OfflO. 
From  the  nineteenth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Examiners  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Zanesville,  it  appears  that  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing in  November  last,  five  male  and  six  female  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  during  the  session  was 
498;  the  average  number  connected  with  the  schools,  366;  and  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  319.  The  schools  are  represented  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  teachers  as  competent  and  faithful.  We 
have  at  hand  no  information  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
or  the  cost  of  tuition  in  these  schools.  Mr.  0.  L.  Castle  is  Superintend- 
ent, and  Principal  of  the  Male  Department. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Sandusky  city,  a  few  months  since,  de- 
termined on  a  more  efficient  organization  of  their  Public  Schools,  and 
have  appointed  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of 
the  High  School  Department.  Through  the  agency  of  H.  F.  Merry,  Esq., 
and  a  few  others,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  copies  of  the  Journal  have  been 
taken  in  this  place  each  year  since  its  commencement. 

A  fine  Union  School  House  has  recently  been  erected  in  Perrysburg. 
The  Directors  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  as  Superintendent 
and  Principal,  Mr.  Albert  D.  Wright,  a  distinguished  Teacher  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  Through  the  active  exertions  of  F.  Hollenbeck, 
Esq.,  more  than  thirty  copies  of  the  Journal  have  been  sent  to  that 
place  during  the  past  year,  and  q.uite  a  number  have  been  taken  from 
the  Gomencement  of  its  publication  in  1846. 
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of  people,  (one  third  of  whom  are  constantly  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  its  schools,)  and  whose  future  destiny  is  to  be  decided  by  the  charac- 
ter of  these  schools,  is  a  work  of  irnportanco  second  only  to  that  of 
drafting  a  Constitution  for  the  same  State. 

There  are  two  things  which  might  be  done  immediately,  and  which, 
if  done,  would  probably  accomplish  more  than  any  thing  else  which 
could  be  done  at  the  present  time.  The  first  of  these  is  to  appoint  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  traverse 
the  State,  to  collect  and  diffuse  information,  to  attend  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  Educational  Conventions,  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject 
of  schools  and  form  a  correct  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  popular  ed- 
ucation; the  second  is,  to  enact  a  law  for  the  establishment  and  proper 
regulation  of  Union  Schools  and  graded  Public  Schools  in  towns,  vil- 
lages and  cities.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  some  movement  has 
been  made  in  the  present  Legislature,  and  a  bill  providing  for  the  sec- 
ond is  now  in  progress,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  a  law. 


ASSIGNING  LESSONS  AND  CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

The  business  of  assigning  lessons  to  classes  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Teacher's  duties.  To  assign  lessons  of  sufficient  length  to 
tax  the  minds  of  the  class  to  a  proper  extent,  and  yet  not  so  long  or  bo 
difficult  as  to  discourage  them  from  making  the  necessary  effort  to  mas- 
ter them,  and  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  the  minds  of  all  a  desire  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  lesson  assigned,  requires  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  attainments  of  the  class,  and  no  little 
adroitness  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  class  should  always  be  required  when  the 
lesson  is  given  out,  and  every  one  should  distinctly  understand  its  lim- 
its, whether  it  be  a  lesson  in  reading,  spelling,  or  any  other  branch. 
The  Teacher  should  never  speak  of  a  lesson  as  perfectly  easy,  or  very 
easy,  lest  the  scholars  should  think  it  needs  no  study;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  he  represent  it  as  very  difficult,  lest  they  be  discouraged 
from  attempting  to  master  it.  He  may  say  it  is  nearly,  or  quite  as  easy 
as  the  preceding,  or  that  it  is  rather  more  difficult  than  some  previous 
lessons,  but  that  every  one  can  learn  it,  with  faithful  study.  And  when- 
ever a  lesson  has  been  faithfully  studied  and  well  recited  he  should  give 
full  credit  therefor.  Much  may  be  done  to  stimulate  scholars  to  increas- 
ed activity  and  faithfulness  by  the  judicious  bestowment  of  approbation 
for  fidelity;  praUe  and  fiaJttery  are  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary,  and  are 
perhaps  never  useful  in  inciting  to  persevering  diligence  in  study.  But 
the  love  of  approhaiion  justly  bestowed,  is  a  perfectly  laudable,  and  a 
very  powerful  motive  with  the  young.  In  clashes  composed  of  scholars 
who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  devote  time  to  their  studies  without 
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the  constant  supervision  of  the  Teacher,  every  well  conducted  recita- 
tion will  consist  of  three  different  exercises  oc  parts;  first,  a  review  of 
the  preceding  lesson  and  of  others  intimately  connected  with  the  lesson 
of  the  day;  second,  the  recitation  of  the  regular  lesson;  third,  the  com- 
munication of  additional  instruction,  information  or  illustrations  by  the 
Teacher  or  by  the  scholars. 

The  review  of  preceding  lessons  may  be  conducted  in  several  differ- 
ent ways;  one  scholar  may  be  required  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  whole 
lesson,  or  a  particular  topic  may  be  assigned  to  each  scholar,  or  the  class 
may  be  questioned  by  the  Teacher.  Different  modes  may  also  be  adopt- 
ed in  examining  the  class  by  questions;  first,  the  Teacher  may  question 
each  scholar  in  turn,  or  in  any  order  he  may  please  to  adopt;  second, 
he  may  propose  the  questions  to  the  whole  class  and  allow  all  who  think 
they  can  answer,  to  raise  the  hand,  and  then  call  upon  one  of  the  num- 
ber for  an  answer;  third,  he  may  propose  the  question  as  last  named  and 
allowing  a  moment  for  silent  thought  call  upon  any  one  he  pleases  to 
answer  it. 

Different  methods  of  conducting  recitations  may  be  followed:  the 
Teacher  may  propose  questions  in  either  of  the  modes  just  named;  he 
may  assign  or  name  to  each  scholar  a  particular  topic  or  department  of 
the  lesson  and  require  him  to  state  all  which  is  said  of  it  in  the  book;  or 
he  may  first  require  some  one  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  Whole  lesson, 
and  then  follow  either  of  the  other  methods. 

In  proposing  questions,  those  called  leading  questions  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  language  of  the 
question  be  intelligible,  but  it  should  contain  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
words  to  be  used  in  answering  it. 

The  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  conducting  the  daily  recitations, 
are:  first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  lesson  has  been  faithfully  studied  by 
all;  second,  whether  it  is  properly  understood,  if  not,  it  must  either  be 
given  out  again  for  further  study,  or  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  teacher;  third,  to  cultivate  in  the  scholars,  the  habit  of  communica- 
ting their  ideas  in  consecutive  order  and  in  coiTect  and  intelligible  Ian 
guage. 


LANGUAGE  — No  1. 
The  term  language,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  any  means  by  which 
beings  ol  the  same  or  of  different  species  hold  communication.  As  ap- 
plied to  mankind,  it  signifies  the  means  by  which  men  communicate  to 
each  other  their  thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  Language,  thus  de- 
fined, may  be  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.  Natural  language  in- 
cludes those  signs  and  sounds  which  are  naturally  expressive  of  thought 
or  emotion,  and  is  generally  classified  as  gestural  and  exclamative.  Un- 
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der  the  gestures  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  named  those  made  in 
beckoning  or  repressing,  in  assenting  or  denying — in  pointing  out  ob- 
jects, in  imitating  actions  or  events,  and  the  modifications  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  accompanying  and  revealing  peculiar  emotions  or 
states  of  mind.  Among  the  sounds  included  m  this  kind  of  language, 
may  be  mentioned  those  spontaneous  cries  or  exclamations  indicative  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  or  fear  or  surprise,  and  other  feelings,  and  those  tones 
and  inflections  of  voice  which  properly  accompany  the  utterance  of  cer- 
tain sentiments,  which  invariably  render  ironical  language  intelligible 
even  to  the  unlettered,  and  which  often  give  the  lie  to  words  uttered  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  others  in  regard  to  our  real  sentiments  or  in- 
tentions. 

Artificial  language  consists  of  those  sounds  and  the  representatives  of 
those  sounds  which  have  become,  by  usage,  significant  for  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  Artificial  language  may  be  classified  as  symbolic,  spoken 
and  written.  By  symbolic  language  is  here  meant  the  sign  language  of 
deaf  mutes.  Spoken  language  consists  of  the  oral  sounds  employed  in 
uttering  words.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  three  thou- 
sand different  languages  or  dialects  spoken  upon  the  globe ;  of  which 
about  twelve  hundred  are  found  in  America,  five  hundred  in  Europe, 
one  thousand  in  Asia  and  Oceanica,  and  three  hundred  in  Africa.  Of 
these,  the  Chinese  is  spoken  by  the  greatest  number  of  people,  but  the 
English  language  is  most  widely  spread.  All  these  may  be  reduced  to 
some  eighty  original  languages,  and  these  may  be  classified  in  a  few 
groups  or  families  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

The  organs  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage are  divided  into  three  classes — the  respiratory,  the  vocal,  and  the 
articulating  organs.  The  respiratory  organs  are  the  lungs  and  the  tra- 
chea, or  windpipe ;  the  vocal  organs  are  the  larynx,  the  glottis,  and  the 
epiglottis;  the  articulating  organs  are  the  tongue,  palate,  lips,  teeth, and 
nostrils.  The  number  of  separate  elementary  sounds  in  all  known  lan- 
guages is  estimated  at  sixty.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes— 
vocal,  sub-vocal,  and  aspirate  sounds.  The  voice  is  formed  by  the  vi- 
brations pioduced  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  vocal  chords  of  the 
larynx.  A  vocal  is  a  voice  sound,  but  slightly  modified  by  the  organs  of 
articulation,  as  the  sound  represented  by  a,  e,  or  o.  A  sub-vocal  is  a 
voice  sound,  materially  modified  by  the  articulating  organs,  as  that  of 
6,  d,  or  9.  An  aspirate  is  an  articulated  breath  sound,  as  that  of  5,  f ,  k. 
By  suspending  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  utterance  of  all  the 
vocal  and  sub-vocal  sounds  of  a  language  may  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  aspirates,  as  in  the  act  of  whispering. 

Notation,  in  language,  signifies  the  representation  of  ideas,  or  of  oral 
sounds,  by  characters.  The  different  systems  of  notation  which  have 
been  employed,  are  the  hieroglyphic  or  picture  system,  in  which  the  pie- 
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ture  of  an  object  was  used  instead  of  its  name^  or  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  some  idea  of  which  this  object  had  been  adopted  as  the  em- 
blem ;  the  syllabic  notation,  in  which  characters,  mostly  arbitrary,  are 
used  to  represent  a  syllable  or  word ;  and  the  alphabetic  system,  in 
which  each  character  represents  a  separate  sound,  either  elementary  or 
compound.  The  first  of  these  systems  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, and  some  other  nations ;  the  second  is  still  used  by  the  Chinese 
and  some  other  oriental  nations,  and  in  some  of  the  aboriginal  languages 
on  this  continent  which  have  been  reduced  to  writing ;  the  alphabetic 
system,  which  is  adopted  in  our  own  and  in  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, is  considered  the  best  which  has  ever  been  devised,  though  feir, 
if  any,  languages  have  secured  all  the  advantages  the  system  is  capable 
of  conferring. 

To  form  a  perfect  system  of  notation  for  any  language,  it  will  be  readi- 
ly seen  that  all  which  is  necessary ,  is  to  adopt  a  character  for  each  of  the 
elementary  sounds  it  contains;  and  to  construct  a  universal  system  of 
notation,  or  one  applicable  to  all  languages,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
vent or  adopt  a  character  for  each  of  the  sixty  elementary  sounds  before 
named. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  for  any  language,  and  of  a 
universal  notation,  will  be  presented  hereafter. 


THE  TEACHER. 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.] 

The  teacher  is  not  a  narrator,  but  an  inspirer.  It  is  not  his  office  to 
convey  information,  but  to  instruct ;  and  instruction  is  not  baling  prin- 
ciples to  a  pupil,  but  rather  leading  Am  to  draw  them  out  of  what  he 
already  knows.  It  were  a  mean,  because  it  would  be  a  useless  and 
mechanical  office,  merely  to  repeat  knowledge  in  others'  ears ;  but  it  is 
a  divine  one  to  breathe  into  their  souls  the  needful  life  to  get  it,  as  they 
only  can  get  it,  for  themselves.  Much  time  is  doubtless  worse  than 
wasted  by  so  called  teachers,  in  "vain  repetitions"  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples to  their  pupils.  The  smallest  bad  effect  of  this  is  the  loss  of  time, 
and  the  greatest  is,  that  the  passivity  of  the  pupil  is  satisfied,  sealed, 
and  perpetuated  by  the  transaction.  There  must  be  an  inward  and  fer- 
vent heat  in  the  scholar,  in  order  to  his  receiving  any  impression  ;  and 
then,  even,  it  must  be  fro.n  the  subject  matter,  and  not  from  an  agent 
who  plies  it.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  progress  a  mind  that  is  kept  at 
a  red  heat  will  make  in  a  short  time,  and  how  like  to  intuition  are  its  per- 
ceptions; and  it  is  also  wonderful,  but  by  no  means  equally  so,  what 
pains  and  effisrt  may  be  put  forth  to  drag  along  a  dead  scholar,  without 
advancing  him  a  particle.  That  which  a  quick  forgetive  mind  would 
see  at  a  glance,  ana  a  thousand  other  things  with  it,  may  be  exhibited 
and  offered  to  a  dull  and  stupid  one  in  every  variety  of  manner,  without 
being  even  taken  in  ;  and  so  teacher  and  pupil  may  be  equally  cheated— 
the  one  into  thinking  that  he  has  actually  taught,  and  the  other  that  he 
has  actually  learned  something.     Let  us  beware  of  over-crediting  our- 
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selves  with  work  done,  and  count  only  that  to  be  real  progress  which 
implies  the  means  and  ability  to  make  more.  To  educate  the  mind  is  not 
to  stuff  it  as  though  it  were  a  fowPs  carcass ;  it  is  to  make  it  grow  in  all 
its  powers  for  duty  and  usefulness^  for  knowledge  and  righteousness. 
Growth  is  overdone  by  work,  and  work  of  him  that  grows,  and  not  of 
any  spectator,  though  he  may  be  a  helper. 

But  how  shall  the  teacher  duly  inspire  his  pupils  1  I  answer,  he  muti 
fint  himself  be  itupired.  Not  with  physical  animation,  the  overflowing 
of  health  and  animal  spirits,  but  with  ever  new  and  original  thoughts, 
and  with  inward  and  ever  fresh  energy  and  interest,  even  oii  the  same 
old  threadbare  subject.  Mere  rote  will  kill  the  life  both  of  teacher  and 
scholar.  Not  that  the  same  rules,  principles,  or  facts  should  not  often  be 
repeated  in  essentially  the  same  form ;  but  the  miiuif  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  even  after  many  repetitions,  should  be  so  alive,  interested,  and 
full  on  the  subject,  as  to  view  the  same  thing  in  ever  new  relations,  and 
often  correspondingly  vary  the  form  of  statement.  This  will  break  up 
the  cant  of  the  school-room,  and  some  of  that  dullness  which  is  its  in- 
separable attendant.  There  are  indeed  some  pupils  whom  no  Prome- 
thean fire  can  warm  into  intellectual  life.  They  are  mere  flesh,  and  not 
spirit ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  go  over  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  school-room  with  them,  and  rejoice  if  at  last  real  knowledge 
can  be  made  to  stick  to  them,  though  only  on  the  outside. 

Perhaps  the  great  skill  of  the  teacher  lies  in  atking  questions.  Nothing 
is  so  rousing  to  a  mind  that  can  be  roused,  as  a  pertinent  question,  stir- 
ringly put.  You  must  indeed  have  the  power  to  detect  quickly  and  ac- 
curately the  whereabouts  of  your  pupiPs  mind — what  it  has  done,  where 
it  is,  and  what  it  caa  do.  Then,  instead  of  propounding  truths,  pro- 
pound questions,  somewhat,  but  not  too  far  in  advance  of  the  pupiPs 
knowledge,  and  such  as  can  be  answered  from  it.  Never  put  leading 
questions.  Better  state  the  proposition  directly,  than  imply  it,  in  what 
seems  to  be  an  inquiry.  Make  the  pupil  take  the  laboring  oar,  and 
work,  if  you  would  have  him  handy  at  his  business  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  his  faculties.  Remember,  it  is  exercise  that  disciplines  the  body, 
and,  no  less,  exercise  that  disciplines  the  mind ;  nor  is  there  a  shorter 
way  to  set  the  mind  at  work,  or  a  surer  way  to  keep  it  at  work,  than  by 
apt  questioning. 

J.  P.  C. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.] 

Unless  we  widely  err,  the  due  authority  of  teachers  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  gradually  frittered  away,  and  the  art  of  coaxing  has  been 
required  instead  of  discreet  government.  In  schools  of  from  forty  to  an 
hundred  scholars,  where  the  number  is  nearly  equalled  by  the  variety, 
a  morbid  sentiment  relies  for  subordination  on  the  power  of  persuasion 
alone.  Those  who  are  governed  no  where  else,  and  no  where  else  per- 
suaded, are  expected  to  oe  held  under  a  salutary  restraint  by  the  gentle 
sway  of  inviting  motives.  If  we  may  suppose  cases  where  this  lenient 
power  is  strong  enough  to  curb  the  wayward  and  subdue  the  refractory, 
we  think  it  must  be  in  cases  where  rare  skill  is  applied  to  select  speci- 
mens of  human  nature.  We  urge  nothing  against  the  power  of  per- 
suasion within  its  reasonable  limits,  and  we  could  wish  that  these  limits 
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were  much  wider  than  they  are,  as  they  doubtless  would  be  with  im- 

S roved  domestic  education.  Early  and  steady  respect  to  authority  at 
ome,  prepares  the  way  tor  easy  government  in  school ;  and  whilst  it  is 
a  perpetual  blessing  to  the  child,  it  is  a  present  comfort  to  the  parent 
and  a  service  done  to  the  public.  Not  till  an  even-handed  authority 
creates  the  power  of  persuasion  at  home,  may  we  expect  its  triumph 
abroad.  Whatever  value,  then,  we  put  upon  its  gentle  influence,  we 
think  that  at  least  in  schools,  it  is  not  good  for  it  to  be  alone.  Law,  not 
a  name,  but  a  power,  must  have  a  known  existence ;  and  if  this  know- 
ledge cannot  be  communicated  by  its  letter,  it  should  be  acquired  by  a 
sense  of  its  wholesome  penalties.  There  are  those  so  headstron^^  from 
long  indulgence,  and  from  their  habits  of  early  domination,  that  to  bring 
them  to  their  duty  in  school,  and  to  keep  them  from  marring  their  own 
and  others'  good,  by  the  gentle  power  of  motives,  would  be  as  unreason- 
able an  expectation  as  that  of  subduing  the  wild  colt  of  the  prairie 
without  a  thong  or  a  bridle.  To  say  that  such  should  at  once  be  turned 
out  of  school,  is  to  say  that  they  shall  not  have  the  very  benefit  which 
all  need,  and  they  more  than  others,  the  benefit  of  a  well-goveined 
school  to  whose  government  their  submission  might  be  a  salutary  novel- 
ty. To  expel  a  pupil  from  school  should  be  done  only  by  cautious  deci- 
sion, and  as  an  ultimate  resort.  To  inflict  upon  him  this  disgrace,  and 
to  deprive  him  of  the  advantages  of  education,  is,  in  some  sense,  to 
lunish  the  community.  Such  a  result  may  sometimes  be  unavoidable, 
ut  in  most  cases  it  may  be  shunned  by  the  prevalence  of  a  quick  and 
strong  sense,  within  the  district,  of  the  importance  of  a  firm  and  well 
sustained  government  in  the  school,  and  by  leaving  mainly  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  him  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  school  he 
teaches,  to  find  where  persuasion  can,  and  coercion  must,  do  its  work. 
— Rev,  O.  Allen. 
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Parental  Teaching.— If  parents  would  not  trust  a  child  upon  the 
back  of  a  wild  horse,  without  a  bit  or  bridle,  let  them  not  permit  him  to 
go  forth  into  the  world  unskilled  in  self-government.  If  a  child  is  pas- 
sionate, teach  him,  by  gentle  and  patient  means,  to  curb  his  temper.  If 
he  is  greedy,  cultivate  liberality  in  him.  If  he  is  selfish,  promote  gen- 
erosity. If  he  is  sulky,  charm  him  out  of  it,  by  encouraging  frankness 
and  good  humor.  If  he  is  indolent,  accustom  him  to  exertion,  and  train 
him  so  as  to  perform  even  onerous  duties  with  alacrity.  If  pride  conies 
in  to  make  his  obedience  reluctant,  subdue  him,  either  by  counsel  or  dis- 
cipline. In  short,  give  your  children  the  habit  of  overcoming  their  be- 
setting sins.  Let  them  acquire  from  experience  that  conndence  in 
themselves  which  gives  security  to  the  practised  horseman,  even  on  the 
back  of  a  high-strung  steed,  and  they  will  triumph  over  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  beset  them  in  the  path  of  life. — J^aine  Democrat. 

Double  Your  Monet. — By  taking  an  interest  in  your  schools  and  your 
children's  proficiency,  you  can  double  the  value  of  your  school  money, 
and  make  one  dollar  worth  two.  Let  the  children  see  that  their  parents 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  improvement  and  they  will  be  likely  to  feel 
the  same.  Talk  with  them — see  if  they  learn  thoroughly — encourage 
them,  and  always  visit  the  school.  Half  a  day  spent  for  that  purpose 
will  be  worth  more  than  a  five  dollar  bill  to  lengthen  out  the  school. 
Why  not  make  the  most  of  your  money  'l-^J^ame  Democrat. 
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A  Fact  with  a  Moral. — A  celebrated  artist,  in  one  of  his  rambles, 
met  with  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  child  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
"1  will  paint  the  portrait  of  this  child,^'  he  said,  <'  and  keep  it  for  mj 
own ;  for  I  may  never  look  upon  its  like  again."  He  painted  it ;  and 
when  trouble  came,  and  evil  passions  moved  his  spirit  to  rebel,  he  gazed 
upon  the  likeness  of  the  Doy,  and  passion  fled,  and  holier  thoughts  en- 
trancad  his  soul.  Years  passed  away,  and  at  length,  within  a  pri8on>s 
walls,  stretched  upon  the  floor  of  stone,  he  sees  a  man,  stained  with 
blood,  with  glaring  eyes  and  haggard  face,  and  with  demoniac  rage, 
cursing  himself  and  his  fellow  beings,  and  blaspheming  God,  as  he  lay 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  his  execution. 

The  artist  transferred  his  likeness  also  the  canvas,  and  placed  it  op- 
posite the  child's.  How  striking— how  complete  the  contrast!  The 
angel  boy — the  fiendish  man  \ 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  artist,  when,  upon  inquiij, 
he  ascertained  that  both  the  portraits  he  had  made  were  of  the  same  in- 
dividual !  The  beautiful,  the  innocent  child,  had  grown  into  the  hideous, 
the  sinful  man  \~~Jiiaine  Democrai, 


AMERICAN  LABOR. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  labor  is  from  a  speech  lately  deliver- 
ed in  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston,  by  Daniel  Webster: 

<*I  have  spoken  of  labor  as  one  of  the  great  elements  of  our  society, 
the  great  substantial  interest  on  which  we  all  stand  •  Not  feudal  service, 
not  predial  toil,  not  the  irksome  drudgery  by  one  race  of  mankind,  sub- 
jected, on  account  of  color,  to  the  control  of  another  race  of  mankind; 
but  labor,  intelligent,  manly,  independent,  thinking  and  acting  for  itself, 
earing  its  own  wages,  accumulating  those  wages  into  capital,  becoming 
a  part  of  society  and  of  our  social  system,  educating  childhood,  main- 
taining worship,  claiming  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  help- 
ing to  uphold  the  great  fabric  of  the  State.  That  is  American  Labor, 
and  I  confess  that  all  my  sympathies  are  with  it,  and  my  voice  until  I 
am  dumb,  will  be  for  it." 

Many  will  probably  read  and  admire  the  above,  and  still  it  will  be,  to 
them,  an  unmeaning,  though  beautiful  "tribute."  Let  us  think  a  little. 
What  in  our  own  State,  is  the  magnitude  of  this  "great  clement  of  so- 
ciety," this  "great  substantial  interest  on  which  we  all  standi"  Now, 
the  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  in  Ohio,  as  just  reported  by  the 
Auditor  of  State,  amounts  in  round  numbers,  to  $421«000,000.  The 
annual  income  of  this  sum  at  six  per  cent  would  be  $35,260,000.  The 
present  population  of  the  State  is  2,000,000,  of  these  500,000  may  be 
presumed  to  be  laborers  capable  of  earning  $300  per  year,  their  aggre- 
gate earnings  will  therefore  amount  to  $150,000,000,  or  nearly  six  times 
as  much  as  the  income,  at  six  per  cenf,  of  all  the  accumulated  proper- 
ty in  the  State. 


Tbnnessee.— The  School  Fund  of  Tennessee  is  $1,300,000,  and 
the  annual  income  therefrom,  which  is  distributed  to  the  common 
schools  and  academics  of  tho  State,  amounts  to  $135,000. 
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YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


GROWTH   OF  THE  MOn). 

In  the  last  number  something 
was  said  about  the  growth  of  the 
body,  and  about  the  rules  which 
must  be  obeyed  in  order  to  its 
health  and  strength.  Now,  in  or- 
der that  your  minds  may  grow  and 
become  strong  and  healthy,  you 
must  tue  thetu;  you  can  use  them 
in  thinking  and  trying  to  under- 
stand what  you  have  seen  or  heard, 
and  also  in  learning  things  which 
you  did  not  know  before.  When- : 
ever  older  people  are  talking  and  it 
is  proper  for  you  to  hear  them,  you 
can  listen  and  try  to  understand 
-v^hat  is  said.  And  if  you  hear 
them  use  words  which  you  do  not 
understand,  you  can  ask  your  fa^ 
ther  or  mother,  or  an  older  broth- 
er or  sister  to  tell  you  what  they 
mean.  And  whenever  you  read, 
you  must  try  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  all  the  words.  We 
shall  close  this  article  with  three 
short  rules:  first,  you  must  try  to 
learn  something  new  every  day: 
second,  you  must  often  think  over, 
and  say  over  to  yourself  what  you 
have  learned,  that  you  may  not  for- 
get it;  third,  you  must  repeat  to 
other  children  or  recite  to  your  pa- 
rents what  you  have  learned,  that 
they  may  help  you  to  understand 
it  better,  and  that  you  may  form 
the  habit  of  telling  what  you  know 
to  others,  a  habit  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all. 

But  here  comes  Aunt  Mindwell 
and  we  must  wait  till  another  time. 


AUNT  HINDWELL'S  CHAT  WITH  THE 
CHILDREN. 

Good  evening,  dear  nieces  and 
nephews;  I  am  right  glad  to  meet 
you  all  again,  and  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  spend  a  short  time  very 
pleasantly,  as  well  as  very  profita- 
bly. But  in  order  to  do  so,  we 
must  have  something  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  talk  about. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much 
your  happiness  or  unhappiness  de- 
pends upon  what  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  talking  abouti  If  not,  I 
hope  after  our  evening's  entertain- 
ment is  over,  you  will  try  to  think 
all  about  it,  for  it  is  of  a  great  deal 
of  consequence  tohai  we  say,  as 
well  as  in  what  manner  we  say  it. 

But  as  I  was  remarking,  we  must 
have  a  good  subject  for  conversa- 
tion this  evening.  Who  will  sug- 
gest on  el  Will  you,  Georgel  0, 
yes.  I  see  by  the  twinkle  of  your 
dark  eye,  that  you  have  something 
on  hand.  Well,  just  speak  out. 
And  by  the  way,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  nice  plan  for  you  all  to  be 
thinking  of  subjects  about  which 
you  would  like  to  have  your  Aunt 
Mindwell  talk  with  you;  «nd  you 
can  just  write  them  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  send  them  to  Dr.  Lord, 
and  get  him  to  publish  them  in  the 
Journal,  and  then  I  can  have  time 
to  think  about  them  till  the  next 
evening  when  we  meet. 

But  I  see  George  is  waiting. 
What  will  you  havel  "A  talk 
about  the    world.'*     Well   done. 
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Master  Georgel  That  will  be  a 
great  theme.  But  what  did  I  hear 
Mary  say  about  not  writing  well 
enough  to  send  a  theme  to  Dr. 
Lord?  Why,  my  dear,  if  you  can- 
not, your  sister  Fanny  or  your  bro- 
ther Robert  can,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  fail  to  oblige  you. 

But  now  we  will  talk  a  little 
about  the  world.  You  all  know 
that  the  world  is  a  great  globe  or 
ball,  and  that  it  keeps  rolling  over 
continually,  which  causes  day  and 
night. 

And  more  than  that,  you  under- 
stand that  it  moves  very  rapidly 
aj'ound  the  sun  in  a  great  circle 
called  its  orbit,  and  this  motion  oc- 
casions the  change  of  seasons. 
Now,  though  this  all  seems  very 
plain  to  you,  there  was  a  time 
when  people  did  not  understand 
it  at  all.  Indeed,  some  persons  im- 
agined that  the  earth  rested  on  a 
great  serpent,  and  that  the  serpent 
rested  on  the  back  of  a  huge  tor- 
toise. I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
know  on  wnat  they  imagined  the 
tortoise  rested.  I  think  they  would 
have  suggested  t^at  the  tortoise 
could  swim,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  what 
held  so  large  an  ocean  of  water. 

They  thought  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  were  all  made  on  purpose 
for  our  benefit,  instead  of  having  a 
purpose  of  their  own  for  which  to 
exist,  as  well  as  to  give  light  to  us. 
In  that  they  were  very  much  like 
some  little  children,  who  think  that 
their  father  and  mother,  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  please  them. 

But  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars 
as  well  as  our  world, seem  to  teach 
a  most  benevolent  lesson.    They 

§0  on  their  way  very  quietly,  atten- 
ing  faithfully  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  all  the  time  helping  each 
other  along  in  the  kindest  manner  i 
you  can  think.  We  should  be  very 
dark  all  night  long,  if  the  stars 
were  not  so  very  kind  and  neigh- 
borly as  to  lend  us  their  lanterns; 
and  the  moon,  finding  it  not  at  all 


out  of  her  way  to  be  obliging,  keeps 
along  with  the  world  in  its  journey 
round  the  sun,  and  she  looks  down 
on  us  at  times  with  such  smiles  of 
love,  that  it  almost  makes  our  night 
as  light  as  day. 

Then  this  world  of  ours  is  not 
slow  to  return  the  compliment,  but 
looks  back  with  as  loving  a  smile  at 
the  moon  and  stars  as  she  can  pos- 
sibly command.  Indeed,  I  think 
she  must  look  almost  like  a  little 
sun  to  the  children  in  the  moon. 

Now  this  is  a  lesson  I  very  much 
wish  you  to  remember,  that  this 
world  in  which  we  live  is  as  kind 
and  neighborly  to  all  the  planets  as 
she  wishes  them  to  be  to  her.  And 
if  she  could  speak,  I  think  she  wo^d 
say,  "never  ask  any  favors  of  oth- 
ers that  you  are  not  ready  to  re- 
turn." 

But,  really,  children,  is  it  not  a 
beautiful  thing  for  all  these  worlds 
to  keep  whirling  and  waltzing 
about  without  ever  getting  in  each 
other's  way,  or  quarreling  about 
which  has  got  the  warmest  place, 
as  boys  and  girls  do  sometimes 
round  the  stove  at  school.  Just 
look  at  them.  There  is  little  Mer- 
cury, snugged  close  to  the  sun.  He 
is  the  very  smallest  of  all  the  plan- 
ets. Then  Venus,  that  we  might 
compare  with  some  tall,  but  deli- 
cate young  Miss;  sho  has  the  next 
best  place.  Our  Earth,  a  rosy  lass, 
takes  the  third  place,  while  Mars, 
a  hardy  red-faced  boy,  stands  a  lit- 
tle back  for  the  comfort  of  those 
more  delicate,  even  though  he  is 
not  quite  so  large. 

And  then,  back  in  the  cold,  as 
though  they  were  too  generous  to 
mind  it,  you  will  find  these  great 
fellows,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Hers- 
chel,  all  attending  to  their  duties 
faithfully;  and  still  farther  off,  in  a 
corner,  another  fine  chap  called 
Neptune,  that  philosophers  over- 
looKed  for  a  long  time,  though  they 
made  a  great  wonder  of  him  when 
they  espied  him.  Is  not  this  a  no- 
ble example? 

And  just  think  what  mischief 
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and  trouble  it  would  make,  if  stars 
were  to  be  as  unruly  ab  little  boys. 
What  did  I  hear  Neddy  sayl  O, 
that  stars  are  so  large  they  ought 
to  act  better.  Was  that  it?  But, 
my  dear  children,  a  single  child  is 
an  object  of  more  love  and  care 
from  God  than  the  largest  planet. 
He  values  the  true  harmony  of  a  ; 
human  soul  far  higher  than  the  or- 
der of  all  the  planetary  systems  of 
the  Universe,  because  it  is  created 
in  His  likeness.  But  I  see  it  is 
getting  late  and  we  shall  have  to 
talk  mork  more  of  the  world  the 
nezt  evening  we  spend  together. 

'  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

GOOD   READING   AN   ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

Though  much  is  said  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  female  education,  and 
much  attention  is  paid  in  the  high- 
er schools  and  Female  Seminaries 
to  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments, still  it  is  seldom,  compara- 
tively, that  we  meet  a  young  lady 
who  is  a  good  reader.  This  must 
be  because  reading  is  neglected  in 
this  class  of  schools;  and  this  neg- 
lect must  arise  from  the  notion  on 
the  part  of  the  young  ladies,  or  of, 
their  teachers,  that  reading  is  of 
little  importance,  that  it  does  not 
form  part  of  a  polite  education, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  list  of 
accomplishments.  Now  this  is  re- 
garded by  all  competent  judges  sus 
a  great  mistake.  Not  long  since  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman,  himself 
a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges, and  then  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  remarked  that  he 
would  prefer  to  have  his  daughter 
become  a  good  reader  rather  than 
become  well  acquainted  with  mu- 
sic, if  she  could  have  but  one  ol 


these  attainments,  for  he  regarded 
good  reading  as  a  higher  and  more 
desirable  accomplishment  than  the 
ability  to  sing  or  to  play  any  instru- 
ment whatever. 

We  commend  the  following,  from 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  to  the 
attention  of  all  young  ladies: 

Mrs.  Sigonrney  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  1841.  In  her  "Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,;'  she 
thus  notices  the  reading  oi  the 
queen:  "Her  voice  is  clear  and 
melodious,  and  her  enunciation  so 
clear  that  every  word  of  her  speech 
was  distinctly  audible  to  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  She  possesses  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  accomplishment  of 
fine  reading.  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  the  fair  daughters  of 
my  own  land,  who  wear  no  crown 
save  that  of  loveliness  and  virtue, 
would  more  fully  estimate  the  worth 
of  this  accomplishment,  and  more 
faithfully  endeavor  to  acquire  it. 
For  I  remember  how  often,  in  our 
seminaries  of  education,  I  had  lis- 
tened almost  breathler^sly  to  senti- 
ments which  I  knew  from  the  lips 
that  uttered  them,  must  be  true 
and  beautiful;  but  only  stilled 
sounds  or  a  few  uncertain  mur- 
murings  repaid  the  toil.  And  I 
wish  all  who  conduct  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies  would  insist 
on  at  least  an  audible  utterance, 
and  not  consider  their  own  office 
to  be  faithfully  filled,  unless  a  cor- 
rect and  graceful  elocution  is  at- 
tained.*' 


EXAMLVATEONS. 

It  is  very  common  for  scholars  to 
dread  the  examination  which  usu- 
ally takes  place  at  the  close  of  eve- 
ry quarter  in  almost  every  school, 
and  some  scholars  fear  it  so  much, 
that  after  asking  a  number  of  times. 
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they  prevail  upon  their  parents  to 
excuse  them  from  attending  school  \ 
during  the  last  week  of  the  quar- 
ter; others  will  try  to  persuade  their 
Teacher  to  excuse  them  from  be- 
ing examined  in  some  or  all  of  their 
studies,  and  others  still  will  think 
the  Teacher  ought  to  tell  them  be- 
forehand»  what  questions  they 
will  each  have  to  answer  so  that 
they  may  commit  the  answers,  to 
these  questions^  to  memory!  To  the 
first  two  of  these  classes  of  schol- 
ars we  shall  probably  say  a  word  at 
some  future  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  third  class  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing amusing  anecdote: 

A  country  school  teacher,  pre- 
paring for  an  examination  of  his 
school,  selected  a  class  of  pupils, 
wrote  down  the  questions,  and  an- 
swers to  the  questions  he  would 
put  to  them  on  examination  day. 
The  day  came,  and  so  came  the 
young  hopefuls,  all  but  one.  The 
pupils  took  their  places,  as  had 
been  arranged,  and  all  went  glibly 
on  until  came  the  question  for  the 
absentee,  when  the  teacher  asks, 

'*In  whom  do  you  believe!" 

The  pupil  who  sat  next  the  va- 
cant seat,  without  noticing  whose 
question  it  was,  answered, 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

"No!  no!"  angrily  exclaimed  the 
teacher,  "In  whom  do  you  be- 
lieve!" 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Here  the  teacher  began  to  smell 
the  rat,  and  said, 

"You  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
do  you  not!" 

"No,"  said  the  pupil,  amid  roars 
of  uncontrollable  laughter,  "the 
boy  that  believes  in  that  hasU  come 
to  school  to-day;  he^s  at  home,sick- 
a^bed." 

Great  FalU  Sketcher. 


OrTERESnKO   KEUC. 

The  Boston  Whig  publishes  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  John  Adams  to  his  son, 
John  Quincy,  while  the  latter  was 
Secretary  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
year  1782: 

"Your  studies,  I  doubt  not,  you 
pursue,  because  I  know  you  to  be 
a  studious  youth;  but  above  all, 
preserve  a  sacred  regard  to  your 
own  honor  and  reputation.  Your 
morals  are  worth  all  the  sciences. 
Your  conscience  is  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  God  Almighty 
in  your  own  breast.  See  to  it  that 
this  minister  never  negotiates  in 
vain.  Attend  to  him,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  courts  in  the  world.  So 
charges  your  affectionate  father, 
JOHN  ADAMS." 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

A  little  boy  came  to  his  mother 
one  rainy  afternoon,  as  he  returned 
from  school,  and  said,'  "Mother, 
may  I  go  just  down  the  street  with 
a  little  girl  that  goes  to  our  schooll" 

"No,  my  son,"  replied  the  moth- 
er, "it  rains." 

"Why,  mother,  I  must  go,"  said 
the  little  boy. 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  mother, 
**go  if  you  must." 

On  his  return,  she  asked  if  the 
little  girl  was  a  favorite  of  his. 

"No,"  he  said,  "she  treats  me 
very  ill,  worse  than  any  scholar  in 
the  school." 

"Then  why  do  you  wish  to  go 
with  herl" 

"Because  you  have  taught  me 
that  we  must  *do  good  to  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  us.'  The  little  girl 
had  a  chair  to  take  home,  and  I  did 
not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do 
her  a  kindness,  so  I  thought  I  wo^d 
carry  it  for  her,  and  that  would  be 
returning  good  for  evil." 

Scholare^  Penny  GazeUe, 
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GOOD  NEWS. 

We  haTe  just  now  received 
from  Mr.  J.  iLrnett,  a  Teacher  of 
one  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Lon- 
don, Madison  county,  a  letter  con- 
taining $4  00  for  sixteen  copies  of 
the  Journal,  most  of  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  scholars  belonging  to 
his  school.  The  next  mail  brought 
a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  L.  Murphy,  a 
Teacher  in  Mount  Vernon,  for  sev- 
en copies  to  be  sent  to  the  schblars 
of  his  school.  Now  we  have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  scholars  in 
these  schools  will  improve  this  win- 
ter. Scholars  who  like  to  read 
good  books  or  papers  are  pretty 
likely  to  be  fond  of  study,    and 


those  who  love  study  are  sure  to 
improve.  We  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  them  again  during  the  win- 
ter. 

There  are  scholars  in  a  great  ma- 
ny more  schools  in  the  State  from 
whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  in 
the  same  way,  for  we  believe  there 
is  hardly  a  good  school  in  the  State 
in  which  there  are  not  some  twelve, 
sixteen  or  twenty  scholars  who 
would  like  to  pay  a  quarter  for  such 
a  paper  as  the  Journal,  and  we  say 
to  them  all,  that  if  they  will  send 
two,  three,  four  or  GlTB  dollars,  with 
their  names,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  them  without  delay. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 
From  the  nineteenth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Examiners  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Zanesville,  it  appears  that  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing in  November  last,  five  male  and  six  female  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  during  the  session  was 
498;  the  average  number  connected  with  the  schools,  366;  and  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  319.  The  schools  are  represented  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  teachers  as  competent  and  faithful.  We 
have  at  hand  no  information  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
or  the  cost  of  tuition  in  these  schools.  Mr.  0.  L.  Castle  is  Superintend- 
ent, and  Principal  of  the  Male  Department. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Sandusky  city,  a  few  months  since,  de- 
termined on  a  more  efficient  organization  of  their  Public  Schools,  and 
have  appointed  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of 
the  High  School  Department.  Through  the  agency  of  H.  F.  Merry,  Esq., 
and  a  few  others,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  copies  of  the  Journal  have  been 
taken  in  this  place  each  year  since  its  commencement. 

A  fine  Union  School  House  has  recently  been  erected  in  Perrysburg. 
The  Directors  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  as  Superintendent 
and  Principal,  Mr.  Albert  D.  Wright,  a  distinguished  Teacher  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  Through  the  active  exertions  of  F.  Hollenbeck, 
Esq.,  more  than  thirty  copies  of  the  Journal  have  been  sent  to  that 
place  during  the  past  year,  and  qjuite  a  number  have  been  taken  from 
the  comencement  of  its  publication  in  1846. 
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During  the  past  year  a  Union  School  House,  eighty  by  fifty-six  feet 
on  the  ground  and  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected  in  Lancaster,  at 
an  expense  of  $6,000  for  lot,  building  and  furniture.  The  school  is  soon 
to  open  under  charge  of  Mr.  John  S.  Whitwell,  as  Superintendent  and 
Principal. 

A  Union  School  House  has  also  been  built  in  Xenia,  within  the  past 
few  months,  and  the  school  will  soon  be  commenced,  as  we  have  learn- 
ed, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty,  late  of  Mansfield. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Newark  have  recently  been  reorganized  and 
are  now  in  successful  operation.  Mr.  J.  P.  Coman,  is  Superintendent 
and  Principal. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Portsmouth,  Akron,  Dela- 
ware and  several  other  towns  are  thoroughly  organized  and  in  success- 
ful operation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  as  we  do  from  the  facts  above  stated,  and  the 
frequent  enquiries  for  well  qualified  Teachers,  and  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  best  plans  for  constructing  school  houses  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  organizing  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  that  there 
is  a  growing  interest  in  this  subject. 

We  would  again  request  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  to  for- 
ward us  their  Reports,  Regulations  and  any  notices  concerning  their 
Schools,  and  to  communicate  in  writing  if  they  do  not  print  statements 
of  their  progress. 

It  is  our  intention  to  compile  at  the  earliest  day  possible,  a  table  show- 
ing the  compensation  paid  to  Superintendents  and  to  male  and  female 
Principal  Teachers  and  Assistants,  of  different  grades  in  the  several 
cities  and  tows  of  the  State.  Will  Teachers  and  others  interested,  fur- 
nish us  the  necessary  information.  Every  Teacher  who  forwards  an 
order  for  the  Journal  is  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  an  account 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  his  own  school,  and  as  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  schools  around  him  as  possible. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Theort  and  Practice  of  Teaching:  or  the  Motives  and  Methods 
of  Good  School  Keeping.  By  David  P.  Page,  A.  M.  Tenth  ed.  New 
York;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1849. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Author's  "Course  of  Readine"  and  "Ele- 
ments of  Reading  and  Oratory,"  Parts  I  and  II.  By  H.  Mandeville, 
D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Moral  Science  and  Belleslettres  in  Hamilton  College.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

First  Lessons  in  Grammar,  based  upon  the  construction  and  analysis 
of  sentences;  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  ^Analysis  of  Sentences,' 
By  Samuel  S.  Greene,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Phillips'  Grammar  School, 
Boston.    Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Co wperth waits  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Natural  Pailosophy:  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
academies.    By  Leonard  D.  Gale,  M.  D.    Cin:  Wm.  H.  Moore  &  Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL,  TEXT  BOOKS. 

FITBLISHED   BT 
A.  B.  BARNES  «c  CO.,  61  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Da  VIES)  Stbtem  of  Mat;heikatics.   ^ 
The  Arithmetical  Courte/or  SchooU, 

I.  fPrlmary  Tabte  Book.) 
II.  Firat  Le88on«  in  Arithmetic, 
in.  Scbool  Arithmetic. 

The  Academic  Course. 

I.  The  Univereity  Arithmetic. 
II.  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

III.  Elementary  Algebra. 

IV.  Elementary  Geometry. 

V.  Davies'  BlemeiitB  of  Burveying. 


l%e  Collegiate  C<mru. 

fl.  Davies'  Bourdon'b  Ajcebra. 

II.  Davies*  Legendre*8  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Ill:  Davies*  Analytical  Geometry. 

IV.  Davies*  Descriptive  Geometry. 

V.  Davles'  Bbades,  Shadows, and  Perspective, 

VI.  Davies*  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

These  works  have  an  established  national  re- 
putation, and  will  be  the  common  standards  to 
which  the  lanrest  portion  of  the  students  of  the 
present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 


JVo/vro/  Philoiophy. 

I.  Parker's  First  Lessons  In  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. 

Embracing  the  elements  of  the  science.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.  Designed 
for  young  heslnners. 

II.  Parker*s  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental PbilOBOphy. 
Mr.  Parker  Is  widely  known  through  his 
**Aids  to  Composition,"  and  other  text-hooks. 
His  •'Natural  Philosophy^'  is  received  with  un- 
common favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  gener< 
ally  adopted  where  it  is  made  known.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  who  wish  lo  examine  it. 
III.  Gtllesple*s  Manual  of  Roads  and  Railroads. 


History, 
I.  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Republic  of  America.  New  edition, 
8vo. 
II.  Willard's  School  History  of  the  United 
States.    New  edition. 

III.  Willard*s   American  Chronograpber — a 

<;hart  of  American  History. 

IV.  Willard's  Universal  History  in  Perspec- 

tive 
V.  Willard'k  Temple  of  Time— «.  Chart  of 

Universal  History. 
VI.  Gould'k  Abridgment  of  Allison's  Europe. 

The  Histories  of  Mrs.  Wiliard  stand  unrival- 
led as  text  books  for  schools* 


7%e  Sciences. 
Chamber^'  Educational  Course. 

Revised  and  improved  by  D.  M.  Reese,  LL.  D.. 
and  adapted  to  thd  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  Chambers*  TVso^ury  of  Knovledge.    Three 

parts  in  one. 

2.  Chambert'  FegetabU  and  Jlmimal  Pkysh- 

logTf. 

3.  Chambtrt*  Elementa  of  Chomiotry,    Illus- 

trated. 

4.  Ckttmbert*  Elomento  of  Zoclo^.  IDustraled 

5.  Chambers*  Element*  of  Drawing.        ** 

6.  Chambers*  Elements  of  Oeology.        " 

7.  Chambers*  Elements  of  JTatural  Philoeo- 

phy. 
These  works  are  very  eitenstvely  used  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  above  American  editions 
are  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  In  this  country. 

Science  of  the  English  Language. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammar. 
A  Practical  Granmiar;  In  which  IVords,  Phrases 
and  Sentences  are  classified, according  to  their 
offices,  and  their  relation  to  each  other;  illus- 
trated by  a  complete  system  of  diagrams.  By 
B.W.CLiLaK,A.M. 

Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 

Fulton  A:  Eastman's  Book-Keep1ng--by  Sin- 
gle Entrv. 

Fulton  iL  Eastman's  Chirographic  Charts— In 
two  numbers. 

Key  to  Fulton  ds  Eastman's  Chhrographie 
Charts. 
Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the 

desk,  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen— also,  for 

the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters,  with 

rules  for  their  execution. 
Fulton  A:  Eastman's  School  Writing  Books— in 

Four  Farts. 

A  Valuable  Work  for  School  Teach- 
ers. 

Tbsort  akd  Praticb  or  Tcachino,  or  the 
Motives  and  Methods  of  Good  School  Keeping; 
by  D  P.  Page,  late  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Albany. 

Chod  Schools  and  Oood  School 
Houses. 

School  Architecture,  or  contributions  to  the 
Improvement  of  School  Houses  in  the  United 
States— by  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  H.  Riley  k  Co.. 
Columbus;  H.  W.  Derby  4c  Co., Cincinnati;  and 
by  booksellers  generally  throughout  the  State. 

Feb.  1849. 
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To  all  Teachers  and  School  Committees. 

WALKER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition— from  the  New  Stereotype  Plates ^  greatly  in^froved^ 
and  printed  on  White  Paper. 

A  ClUTICAL  PHONOUMCING  DICTIONARY  AND  EXPOSITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

Language,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  explained,  and  the 
sound  of  every  syllable  distinctly  shown.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Abstract  of  English  Pronunciation,  and  directions  to  foreigners  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary.  By  John  Walk- 
er, author  of  the  '<  Elements  of  Elocution,"  "  Rhyming  Dictionary/' 
&c.  &c.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  an  American  Citizen. — 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  H.  BILE  Y  &  CO.,  Colufnbuiy  O. 

P.  S.    This  is  a  new  edition,  on  fine  paper,  and  improved  in  print- 
ing mid  binding.    Teachers  will  please  examine  this  new  edition. 


JOSEPH  H.  EILET. 


JOSEPH  SX7LLIVANT. 


NEW  BOOK  STOEE. 

[Neil  House  J  Cohimbtis,  OhioJ] 

Dealers  in  Books«  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods.  &c.  &c.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  have  still  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  each  of  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Journal,  neatly  bound  in  printed  covers,  with  title 
page  and  index,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  those  who  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  coming  volume, 

Persons  sending  91,00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  92,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal ;  those  sending 
93,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes ;  and  those  sending  96^00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 
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Tma  JouBifAL  If  pabUshed^ monthly,  in  octavo  form,  each  number  containing  twelve  page*, 
besides  notices  and  advertisements  of  books.  It  Is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articles  of  Interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  to  parents  and  the  family  cir- 
cle,  and  will,  hereafter,  contain  a  department  for  the  special  benefit  of  scholars  attending  school 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  Improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  being  printed  io  a 
form  convenient  for  binding,  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble woric  for  foture  reference. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in  general,  are  reipectfoUy  invited  to  aid 
In  jrlvlng  It  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  respectftilly  requested  to  notice  it  and 
insert  this  Prospectus.    Those  who  do  so  will  please  forward  their  Papers. 

Tbrms.— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  three  copies  fljOO;  seven  copies  $S,00i  twelve  copies 
$3,00;  twenty  copies  $5.  Letters,  containing  two  dollars  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepay- 
ing^the  postage. 

BoDND  Volumes.— Copies  of  the  first  second  and  third  volumes,  neativ  stKched  In  printed 
covers,  can  be  bad  for  25  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  free  of  postage  the  first  thiee  volumes  and  the 
numbers  of  the  fourth  will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  In  jnind  that  the  b»«k  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
likealastyear^s  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
fHends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  be, 
elsewhere,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  Stale  Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  EdUoatlon,and  at  an  expense  for  each,eqnal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal. 

All  orden  and  communieatloiiB  should  be  addressed  to       A.  D.  Loks,  If .  D., Oolumboi,  O. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  VILLAGES. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester,  of  the  Senate,  a  cor* 
rect  copy  of  the  following  Act  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  which  we 
lose  no  time  in  presenting  to  our  readers,  knowing  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  state  in  which  the  people  are  anx- 
ious to  establish  an  improved  system  of  public  schools.  This  law  was 
ilramed  with  much  care,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  several  acts  which 
have  been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  regulation  of  schools  in  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  found 
preferable,  in  some  important  respects,  to  the  *^Akron  School  Law," 
which  was  made  general  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature. 

AN  ACT 

FOR  THS  BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEE  FX7BLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

Sec.  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  Staie  of  Ohw, 
That  any  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  state,  or  any  unincorporated 
town  or  village  (except  such  city,  town  or  village  as  is  now  in  whole  or 
part  governed  as  to  schools  by  some  special  law  heretofore  passed,)  con- 
taining within  the  town  or  village  plot,  as  laid  out  and  recorded,  two 
hundred  inhabhants  or  more,  with  the  territory  attached,  or  hereafter  to 
be  attached  to  said  city,  town  or  village,  for  school  purposes,  may  be  or- 
ganized into  and  established  as  a  single  school  district,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  powers  hereinafter  specified;  but  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  city,  town  or  village,  or  any  part  thereof,  which 
is  now  governed  as  to  schools  by  any  special  law. 

Sec.  a.  That  in  order  to  such  organization,  written  notices  shall  be 
posted  up  in  three  or  more  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  contempla- 
ted district,  signed  at  least  by  six  resiaent  freeholders  of  the  same,  re- 
questing the  qualified  electors  in  said  district  to  assemble  upon  a  day, 
and  at  some  suitable  place  in  said  district,  to  be  named  in  said  notices, 
then  and  there  to  vote  by  ballot,  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  this  act, 
which  notices  shall  be  so  posted  up  at  least  ten  days  next  prior  to  said 
meeting. 

Sec.  3.  That  ihe  electors  assembled  at  said  time  and  place  shall  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  a  chairman,  assistant  chairman,  and  clerk,  who  shall  be 
judges  of  said  election.  That  the  electors  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  act  for  said  district,  shall  write  upon  their  ballots,  **66hooi  law,'' 
and  those  opposed  thereto,  shall  write  upon  their  ballots,  <<no  school 
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law,"  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  act  to  be  determined  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  votes  to  be  cast  in  manner  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  a  majority  of  votes  shall  have  been  cast  for  said 
law,  the  electors  of  said  district  shall  assemble  at  the  place  last  aforesaid, 
within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  said  act,  of  which 
at  least  ten  days  previous  notice  shall  be  given  by  said  chairman  and 
clerk,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  shall  then  choose  by  ballot  six  directors 
of  the  public  schools  of  said  district,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  one 
year,  two  for  two  years,  and  two  for  three  years;  the  time  that  each 
shall  serve  to  be  designated  on  the  ballots,  and  annually  thereafter  there 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  two  directors,  each  of  whom  shall 
serve  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qual- 
ified; such  intermediate  vacancies  as  may  occur  to  be  filled  by  the  acting 
directors  till  the  next  annual  election^  when  such  vacancies  shall  be  fill- 
ed by  the  electors. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  directors,  within  ten  days  afier  their  appointment 
as  aforesaid,  shall  meet  and  organize  by  choosing  from  their  number  a 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer;  that  said  treasurer,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  give  bond  payable  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
with  security  to  be  approved  by  said  board,  and  to  be  by  them  kept, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  treasurer. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  directors  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  a 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  said  city, 
town  or  village,  and  as  such,  and  by  such  name,  shall  receive  all  mon- 
eys and  other  property  belonging  or  accruing  to  said  district,  or  to  said 
city,  town  or  village,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  therein,  and  the  said  board  shall  be  capable  of  con- 
tracting and  being  contracted  with,  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and 
being  impleaded,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  and  also  shall  be  capable 
of  receiving  any  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or  devise,  made  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  in  said  city,  town  or  district,  and  all  moneys  accruing  to 
said  city,  town  or  district,  for  school  purposes,  under  any  law  of  this 
State,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  7.  Said  Board  of  Education  may  hold  stated  meetings  at  such 
times  and  places  in  said  district  as  they  may  appoint,  four  members  of 
said  board  at  all  meetings  thereof  constituting  a  quorum  for  business ; 
that  special  meeting  thereof  may  be  called  by  the  president,  or  by  any 
two  members,  on  giving  one  day's  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
same,  and  said  board,  by  resolution,  shall  direct  the  payment  of  all  mon- 
eys that  shall  come  into  th€  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  no  money  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  such  resolution,  and 
on  the  written  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  said  board  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase or  erect  a  school  house,  or  school  houses  for  said  district,  or  to  pur- 
chase sites  for  the  same,  they  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  in 
said  district,  by  giving  at  least  ten  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  and 
object  of  said  meeting,  in  some  newspaper  printed  in,  and  in  general 
circulation  in  such  district,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  if  there  be  no  such 
newspaper,  then  by  posting  up  written  or  printed  notices  thereof,  at 
five  or  more  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  district,  and  the  president 
of  said  board,  and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  other  directors,  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  said  meeting,  and  said  meeting  may  determine  by  a  major- 
ity vote  upon  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  or  school  houses,  and  the 
purchase  of  a  site  or  sites  therefor,  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  rais- 
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ed  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  the  time  or  times  when  the  same  shall 
be  paid,  which  moneys  so  voted,  shall  be  thereupon  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Education  by  its  chairman  and  secretary,  to  the  auditor  of  the 
county,  and  shall  be  assessed  in  said  district,  collected  and  paid  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  said  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  hereinafter 
provided  for  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  act. 

See.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  so  soon  as  the  means  for 
that  purpose  can  be  provided,  to  establish  in  said  district  an  adequate 
number  of  primary  schools  to  be  so  located  as  best  to  accommodate  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  in  which  the  rudiments  of  education  shall  be 
taught,  and  it  shali  be  the  further  duty  of  said  board,  to  establish  in  said 
district,  a  suitable  number  of  other  schools  of  a  higher  grade  or  grades, 
wherein  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  studies  as  may  not  be  provid- 
ed for  in  the  primary  schools,  the  number  of  schools  and  also  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  thereof,  to  be  determined  by  said  board;  and  it  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  said  board  to  decide  what  branches  shall  be  taught  in 
each  and  all  of  said  schools,  provided  that  no  other  language  than  the 
English  or  German  shall  be  taught  therein,  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  said  board. 

Sec.  10.  Admission  to  said  schools  shall  be  gratuitous  to  the  child- 
ren, wards,  servants,  and  apprentices  of  all  actual  residents  in  said  dis- 
trict, who  may  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  under 
the  general  laws  of  this  State,  provided  that  said  board  shall  have  pow- 
er to  admit  to  said  schools  other  pupils,  upon  such  terms,  or  upon  the 
payment  of  such  tuition  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  11.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  regula- 
tions for  said  schools,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  into  the  same  not  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  section,  and 
the  examination  that  pupils  must  pass  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
schools  of  higher  grades  than  the  primary ;  to  suWivide  said  school  dis- 
trict, if  they  shall  think  proper ;  to  select  sites  for  school  houses;  to  su- 
perintend the  building  of  the  same,  and  to  pay  therefor,  their  appurte- 
nances, furniture  and  apparatus,  to  borrow  money  for  the  erection  of 
school  houses  upon  a  majority  vote  of  said  district  therefor,  and  to  incur 
all  other  expenses  of  said  school  system,  and  pay  the  same  from  the  pub- 
lic moneys  of  said  district. 

Bee.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  keep  said  schools  in  op- 
eration not  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  than  forty-four  weeks  of  each 
year,  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  annual  tax  to  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  including  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  schools,  ex- 
cept for  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the  purchase  of  sites  ;  and  en 
or  before  the  first  day  of  Jul^,  of  each  year,  to  make  known  the  amount 
of  such  tax  to  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  said  district  is  situate  ; 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  auditor  to  assess  the  same  up- 
on the  taxable  property  of  the  said  district  as  the  same  appears  on  the 
grand  list  in  his  office, and  the  said  tax  shall  be  collected  by  the  county 
treasurer^  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  state  and 
county  taxes,  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
said  board  :  Provided,  however,  that  the  tax  to  be  assessed  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dollar  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  said  district,  as  the  same  appears  upon  the  grand  list :  Provided, 
that  incase  the  amount  so  authorized  to  be  raised  shali  be  insufficient 
to  support  said  schools  for  the  portion  of  the  year  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tiotty  then  said  Board  of  £dueatiyn  may  require  such  sum  as  may  be  ne- 
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CQSsary  to  support  the  same  for  the  residue  of  said  time,  to  be  charged 
upon  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  actually  attending  such  schools:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  and  orphans,  who  are 
unable  to  pay  such  charges,  shall  not  be  excluded  from  such  schools  by 
reason  of  the  nonpayment  of  the  same  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty 
of  said  board  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  of 
their  receipts  and  disbursements  for  school  purposes,  and  at  the  annaal 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  directors  in  said  district,  to  make  report  of  such 
receipts,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  same  were  derived,  and  of  said 
disbursements,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  same  were  applied,  and 
they  shall  also  make  report  at  the  same  time  of  such  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  said  schools  as  they  may  deem  the  interests  of  the  same  to  require. 

Sec.  13.  That  sud  &>ard  of  Education,  within  twenty  days  after 
their  election,  shall  appoint  three  competent  persons,  citizens  of  said  dis- 
trict, to  serve  as  school  examiners  of  tne  public  schools  therein,  one  to 
serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  ana  one  for  three  years,  from  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  and  till  their  successors  shall  be  appointed, 
and  annually  thereafter  said  board  shall  apppolnt  one  examiner  to  serve 
for  three  years,  and  till  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified  ;  and 
said  board  ehall  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  from  death,  removal,  or 
Otherwise.  Said  examiners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  examine  any  per- 
sons that  may  apply  for  that  purpose  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
teachers,  in  any  of  the  schools  in  said  district,  and  if  they  find  the  appli- 
cant, in  their  opinion  qualified  to  teach  in  any  of  said  schools,  and  to 
govern  the  same,  and  of  good  moral  character,  they  shall  give  said  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  naming  the  branches  in  which  the  holder  of  said 
certificate  was  found  qualihed  to  teach,  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  teach  in  said  schools  without  such  certificate,  and  said  examiners 
may,  in  all  cases,  when  two  of  their  number  concur,  have  power  to  an- 
nul such  certificate,  and  when  so  annulled,  the  person  holding  the  same 
shall  be  discharged  as  a  teacher  of  said  schools;  said  examiners  shall  al 
so  separately,  or  otherwise,  together  with  said  Board  of  Education,  or 
any  of  them,  or  such  person  as  they  may  appoint,  or  invite,  visit  said 
schools  as  often  as  once  in  every  term,  and  ooserve  the  discipline,  mode 
of  teaching,  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may 
deem  of  interest,  and  make  such  suggestions  and  report  thereupon  to 
said  board  as  they  may  think  proper,  which  report  may  be  publisned  at 
the  discretion  of  said  board. 

Sec.  14.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  act  in  the  manner  herein  provid- 
ed by  any  city,  town,  village  or  district,  all  laws  now  in  force  therein, 
inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  Said  Board  of  Education,  or  the  treasurer  thereof,  shall  have 
power  to  collect  any  charge  or  account  for  tuition,  in  fie  same  manner 
as  the  treasurer  of  any  common  school  district  in  this  state  is  now,  or 
may  hereafter  be  authorized  to  collect  any  such  charge  or  account. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1848. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  association,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  **  to  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
association,  and  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  such  other  measures 
not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  association,  as  it  shall  deem 
best."  It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  the  committee  to.  present  to  the 
association  an  annual  report  of  its  proceediiigs. 
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In  accordance  with  the  lost  requisition,  the  following  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted: 

In. assuming  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  business  affairs  of 
the  association  twelve  months  since,  the  committee  selected  the  follow- 
ing objects  as  most  worthy  of  their  immediate  attention:  First,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  teachers' 
institutes,  courses  of  lectures  to  teachers,  educational  conventions  and 
associations,  and  a  more  conscientious  adherence  to  the  law  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  teacheis,  on  the  part  of  county  examiners.  The 
second  object  of  the  committee  was  to  encourage  a  re-organization  of 
the  schools  in  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of  the  State.  This  was 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  addressing  citizens  publicly,  and  stating 
the  importance,  practicability,  and  economy  of  such  a  change  in  the 
common  school  organization  as  would  give  to  every  child  of  a  town  or 
city,  an  education  fitting  him  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  committee,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  practicable,  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  a  school  system  for  our  State,  unparalleled  for 
the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  wisdom  of  its  measures,  and  the  har- 
mony and  efficiency  of  its  operations. 

During  the  past  year  these  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view. 
The  varied  success  attending  the  labors  of  the  committee  will  be  briefly 
stated. 

TeaCHEBS'   iNSTrrUTES. 

Early  in  January  last,  the  committee  made  conditional  arrangements 
for  holding  teachers'  institutes  in  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
in  the  spring  following,  and  matured  plans  for  holding  in  the  remain- 
ing counties  of  the  State  during  the  succeeding  autumn.  Teachers  of 
ability  and  experience  were  secured  to  visit  these  counties  and  give  a 
course  of  instruction,  for  one  week,  to  the  teachers  of  the  county,  pro- 
vided the  county  examiners,  teachers  themselves,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, should  co-operate  in  the  measures  proposed.  Several  hundred 
letters  were  written  by  the  committee  to  public  men  and  private  citizens, 
in  the  counties  designated,  asking  their  influence  and  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  plans  of  the  committee.  The  following  counties  accepted  the 
propositions  of  the  committee,  and  institutes  were  held  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  last:  Ashland,  Richland,  Huron,  Licking, 
Seneca,  Stark,  Columbiana,  Wayne,  and  Washington.  The  number  of 
teachers  attending  the  institutes  in  the  above  counties  was  between  six 
and  seven  hundred. 

During  the  summer,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  committee  for  hold- 
ing an  institute,  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  in  any  county  of  the 
State  where  teachers  and  friends  would  co-operate  with  the  committee. 
The  following  counties  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  past  autumn :  Montgomery,  Medina, 
Portage,  Huron,  Seneca,  Miami,  Sandusky,  Champaign,  Ashtabula,  and 
Washington. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructed  at  the  institutes  during  the  fall,  in 
the  ^bove  counties,  was  about  eight  hundred,  making  in  all  about  fifteen 
hundred  who  have  attended  institutes  during  the  past  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  Association. 

Lectures  to  Teachers. 
In  January  last,  the  committee  issued  proposals  for  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures to  Teachers,  on  subjects  immediately  connected  with  their  quali- 
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fications  and  duties,  and  the  improvement  of  schools,  to  continue  nine 
weeks,  and  be  giv.en  in  any  county  of  the  State  where  the  friends  of 
education  would  offer  the  most  liberal  inducements  to  the  committee  for 
the  course.  From  all  the  propositions  received,  the  offer  from  Huron 
county,  pledging  to  the  committee  nearly  five  hundred  dollars,  with  a 
suitable  building,  was  deemed  best,  and  the  course  was  accordingly  given 
in  that  county.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  attended  the 
course.  As  this  enterprise  is  entirely  without  precedent  in  our  State ; 
and  as  many  friends  have  doubted  the  utility  and  practicability  of  sneh 
a  movement,  the  following  editorial  remarks  from  the  Huron  Reflector 
are  inserted  : 

State  Normal  Class. 

**  Nearly  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
commenced  the  exercises  of  its  first  normal  class  at  this  place.  If  it 
may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  experiment^  the  fruits  of  the  enternrise 
thus  far,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  observed  them,  establish 
firmly  its  success.  Teachers  and  citizens  who  have  shared  in  the  coarse 
of  instruction  here,  unite  in  attesting  its  excellence. 

<*  Our  citizens  have  viewed  with  solicitude  the  progress  of  this  class, 
and  have  witnessed  its  success  with  aident  grtification.  The  excellent 
deportment  of  the  pupils,  the  talent  and  gentlemanly  character  of  the 
instructors,  and  the  admirable  order  of  arrangements  which  has  been 
pursued  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Cowdery,  have  much  en- 
hanced the  estimation,  cordial  as  it  was,  with  which  they  regarded  the 
commencement  of  this  enterprise." 

During  the  summer,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  committee  for  an- 
other course,  similar  to  the  one  in  Huron  county,  to  be  given  where  the 
best  offer  should  be  made.  The  offer  from  Summit  county  was  deemed 
beet,  and  the  course  was  given  in  that  county  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  The  class  numbered  about  sixty.  Similar  re- 
solutions were  presented  by  this  class,  and  similar  expressions  of  appro- 
val were  given  by  citizens  and  the  press. 

RSORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  ToWNS. 

Gentlemen  who  have  been  employed  to  conduct  teachers'  institutes, 
have  invariably  presented  the  suqject  of  union  schools  in  all  the  coun- 
ties they  have  visited ;  and  it  is  believed  that  important  results  have 
already  grown  out  of  their  labors.  Several  towns  have  already  adopted 
the  plan  of  classifying  the  pupils,  and  bringing  all  the  schools  under  one 
uniform  and  connected  system,  while  others  are  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements  to  introduce  the  same  general  method. 
Public  Sentimrnt. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  all  practicable  improvements  in  the  system  of  education  in  our 
State.  The  committee  have  been  sustained  and  encouraged  in  the  vari- 
ous efforts  they  have  made  the  past  year,  by  private  citizens,  teachers, 
and  others,  far  beyond  their  expectations.  In  many  sections  of  the 
State,  it  only  needs  to  be  known  that  a  measure  is  really  an  imi>roTe- 
roent,  and  that  it  is  practicable,  and  the  means  for  introducing  it  are 
speedily  provided. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Huron  county,  together 
with  the  very  liberal  contributions  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Norwalk, 
to  sustain  the  first  course  of  lectures  to  teachers  in  Ohio,  and  the  gener- 
ous offers  and  contributions  from  various  other  counties  to  the  committee, 
are  proofs  that  the  interests  of  common  schools  are  not  wholly  forgotten. 
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Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

In  judginR  of  the  efforts  and  the  suecess  of  the  association  the  past 
year,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  association  is  altogether  a  vol- 
untary one,  depending  on  the  spirit  and  energy  of  its  friends  for  its 
existence  and  its  usefulness — that  during  the  past  year  all  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  for  future  progress  were  to  be  made»  an  acquaintance 
to  be  formed  with  teachers  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  pre- 
cise objects  of  the  association  to  be  made  known,  and  confidence  inspired 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  proposed,  and  the  energy  and  integrity 
of  the  association  to  carry  out  faithfully  whatever  it  undertook,  it 
should  further  be  remembered  that  all  pecuniary  means  were  to  be 
created  by  those  who  undertook  any  important  measure.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  embarrassments  which  indifference  to  the  cause,  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  association  have  caused,  the 
various  measures  undertaken  nave  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  carried 
forward.  It  should  be  further  stated  that  no  pecuniary  embarrassment 
has  occurred  to  those  who  have  labored  in  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion the  past  year.  None  have  been  made  either  rich  or  poor  for  the 
service  they  have  rendered. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  have,  however,  made  sacrifices  of  salary  for 
the  time  spent,  or  have  labored  for  a  trifling  compensation  for  the  time 
they  were  employed.  All  necessary  expenses  have  been  promptly  met, 
and  the  committee  has  neither  a  fund  nor  a  debt  to  transmit  to  its  suc- 
cessors. The  committee  desire  further  to  say,  that  a  very  important 
benefit  has  accrued  to-  the  association,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  from  the  trifling  appropriation  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture a  year  or  two  since,  to  defray Ithe  expenses  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
in  several  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  no  public  fund  was 
ever  more  faithfully,  beneficially,  or  economically  expended  than  this  has 
been. 

Institutes  have,  however,  been  sustained  in  a  number  of  counties  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  oi  teachers  and  friends,  where  no  such  ap- 
propriation has  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to  commend  the  association  to  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Ohio,  believing  thikt,  though  little 
has  already  been  accomplished,  much  may  yet  be  done  for  the  schools  of 
the  State  through  its  agency.  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
claims  of  the  children  of  the  State  for  a  sound  elementary  education, 
for  a  multiplication  of  all  the  sources  of  rational  enjoyment  during  the 
impressive  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  for  an  early  and  continued 
development  of  a«en«e  of  duty,  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  other  pub- 
lic claims;  and  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  means  and  influences 
to  be  used  in  restoring  profligate,  degraded,  and  abandoned  youth,  to  a 
feeling  of  self  respect,  to  a  consciousness  of  integrity  and  purity,  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance  to  us  and  to  our  country,  than  all  the  achiev- 
ments  of  science,  or  the  inventions  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Impressed 
with  these  truths,  the  association  was  formed  and  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee undertaken.  That  a  voluntary  association,  like  our  own,  may  do 
something,  in  future,  to  diffuse  and  put  in  practice  these  important 
truths,  we  think  none  need  to  doubt.  That  it  may  be  eminently  useful, 
always  commanding  the  confidence  of  its  friends  and  the  public,  we 
earnestly  and  confidently  hope. 

M.  F.  COWDERY,  Chairman 
Ex,  Com.  Ohio  State  Teachers^  Auodation. 

Columbus,  Dec.  28, 1848. 
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LANGUAGE  — No  2. 

The  English  language  contains  forty-two  separate  sounds^  thirty-eight 
of  which  may  he  regarded  as  elementary  or  simple,  and  four  as  com- 
pound sounds.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  vocals,  fifteen  suh-vocals,  and 
ten  aspirates.  Sounds  formed  hy  the  same  organs  are  called  cognate  or 
correlative.  The  first  nine  aspirates  have  their  cognate  sub-vocals  ar- 
ranged opposite  them.    H  has  no  cognate  sub- vocal. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  these  sounds,  as  presented  in 
the  Editor's 

SCHOOL  CHART  OF  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 


Vocals. 

Sra-VocALs. 

ASPISATBS. 

Element. 

Example. 

Element. 

Example. 

Element.       Example. 

A 

Ale 

B 

Bay 

P 

Pay 

A 

Are 

D 

Day 

T    • 

Tay 

A 

All 

J 

Jay 

Ch 

CHa 

A 

Am 

G 

Gay 

K 

Kay 

A 

Air 

V 

Vie 

F 

Fie 

E 

Eel 

TH 

THy 

TH 

THigh 

S 

Ell 

Z 

Zo 

S 

So 

T 

lele 

ZH 

ZHo 

SH 

SHOW 

r 

111 

W 

Wo 

WH 

WHoa 

n 

Own 

H 

Hay 

6 

On 

Y 

Yea 

XT 

Une 

L 

Lay 

tJ 

Un 

R 

Bay 

(50 

OOze 

M 

May 

(5& 

eOOn 

N 

No 

01 

on 

NG 

riNG 

OU 

OUr 

For  each  of  these  forty-two  sounds  we  need  an  appropriate  character 
or  representative;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read  and  spell  the  words  of  our  language  would  be  almost 
entirely  obviated  by  adopting  an  alphabet  containing  a  letter  for  each 
sound. 
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YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


MOKAL  INSTSUCnON. 

<  My  son,'  said  a  mother  to  her 
child,  takii>g  up  a  paper,  *I  wish 
you  would  read  this  article  upon 
moral  instruction  to  me.' 

*  Mother,'  returned  the  hoy,  *I  do 
not  understand  any  thing  about 
moral  instruction.  Such  pieces  are 
so  dull,  I  wish  you  would  not  ask 
me  to  read  them.' 

*DuIl,  my  child?  You  should  not 
say  so.  They  teach  you  how  to 
live.' 

*  So  you  say,  mother,  but  I  can- 
not see  how.  They  never  fit  any 
case  I  am  in.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  all  the  moral  instruction  I 
need.  Perhaps  I  could  understand 
yott.' 

•Very  well,  my  child,  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  has  been  your  conduct 
in  school  to-day,  it  may  be  that  I 
can  draw  a  lesson  of  moral  instruc- 
tion from  it  which  you  will  under- 
stand.' 

'Well,  mother,  the  first  thing,  af- 
ter I  went  to  school  this  morning, 
the  teacher  asked  me  to  bring  in 
some  wood  and  put  it  into  the  stove. 
There  was  another  boy  standing 
near,  and  I  thought  he  ought  to  do 
it,  though  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so. 
I  went  for  the  wood,  but  was  so 
vexed  that  I  did  not  feel  pleasantly 
until  I  forgot  it,  which  was  more 
than  half  an  hour.  When  the  ar- 
ithmetic class  was  called  to  recite, 
I  knew  my  lesson,  but  the  teacher 
gave  me  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  lesson  to  recite,  and  so  I  re- 


jceived  a  l«wer  mark  than  any  one 
in  the  class.  It  was  not  right  for 
the  teacher  to  do  so.  I  was  dis- 
pleased ;  and  when  I  went  to  my 
seat  did  not  wish  to  study.  I  open- 
ed my  book,  and  contrived  to  look 
as  if  I  was  busy  learning  my  lesson, 
but  I  was  not,  and  the  teacher  did 
not  find  it  out.' 

'  Stop,  my  son,  you  need  not  go 
any  farther.  Here  is  quite  enough. 
The  teacher  asked  you  to  bring 
some  wood ;  you  thought  another 
boy  ought  to  do  it.  Here  was  nl- 
JUhnett,  You  were  vexed  for  half 
an  hour.  Here  was  anger.  In  the 
arithmetic  lesson  there  was  one 
part  more  difficult  than  the  rest. 
Some  one  roust  have  that  part,  and 
why  not  you?  You  blamed  the 
teacher,  and  was  displeased  be- 
cause your  class-mates  received 
higher  marks  than  yourself.  Here 
were  injvLstice  9,nd  jealouty.  After- 
wards, when  you  should  have  stu- 
died, yod  pretended  to  do  so,  but 
did  not.  Here  was  deception  to- 
wards your  teacher,  and  ingratUude 
to  God.' 

*How  ingratitude  to  Godi' 

*  You  threw  away  a  valuable  gifk 
which  He  at  that  moment  held  out 
to  you.' 

•What  gifl,  mother?' 

'Time,  my  son,  more  precious 
than  the  finest  gold.  But  let  me 
enumerate.  Selfishness,  anger,  in- 
justice, jealousy ,  deception,  and  in- 
gratitude. What  a  list,  and  in  what 
a  short  time.  Of  all  this  your  teach- 
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er  and  companions  had  no  knowl- 
edge. It  was  all  done  vnthin  your- 
self. You  have  an  inner  self  and 
an  outer  self.  The  inner  self  wsub 
wrong*  though  the  outer  self  ap- 
peared to  do  right.  It  is  this  inner 
part  that  you  must  watch  and  strive 
to  make  better,  looking  always  to 
Ood  for  help.  In  the  case  of  the 
wood,  when  the  selfish  feeling  first 
sprang  up  within  you,  you  were  not 
to  blame  for  it ;  you  were  to  blame 
for  keeping  it*  You  should  imme- 
diately have  resisted  it,  and  good 
spirits,  messengers  of  God,  who  are 
always  near  you,  would  have  come 
to  your  aid,  and  the  bad  feeling 
would  have  been  sent  away,  and  a 
kind  and  heavenly  feeling  impaVted 
in  its  stead.  Then,  you  can  see, 
you  would  not  have  had  the  next 
wrong  feeling,  anger,  because  there 
was  no  place  for  it.  . 

'In  the  arithmetic  lesson,  ihejir§i 
wrong  feeling  was  in  the  thought 
that  the  teacher  did  wrong  because 
he  gave  you  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  lesson.  Had  you  resisted 
that,  and  sent  it  away,  immediately 
a  better  would  have  taken  its  place, 
and  then  jealousy  could  not  have 
come  in  at  all. 

< When  you  deceived  the  teacher  |  with  your  aunt.    How  glad  I  am  to 
about  studying,  your  inner  self  con-  see  you,  with  your  bright  sparkling 


fore.  Is  my  inner  self  more  im- 
portant than  my  outer  self?' 

'Yes,  my  son.  Only  keep  the 
inner  part  good  and  fair,  and  the 
outer  part  will  require  no  attention. 
The  one  will  certainly  guide  the 
other.' 

<I  think  I  understand  this.  But 
tell  me,  mother,  did  I  make  six 
stains  upon  my  inner  self  this  mor- 
ning— one  for  selfishnees,  one  for 
anger,  and  so  on  through  the  listl' 

*You  did,  my  son ;  but  if  in  fu- 
ture you  look  carefully  at  your 
thoughts,  and  resist  evil  ones,  and 
drive  them  out,  good  ones  will  cer- 
tainly flow  in  firom  God,  and  the 
stains  will  disappear.  Your  inner 
self  will  then  put  on  a  bright  and 
beautiful  appearance, and  will  shine 
through  and  make  youi  outer  self 
bright  and  beautiful  also.' 

'Mother,  I  will  watch  and  try.' 

<Do,  my  son,  and  God,  and  good 
angels  will  help  you.  You  will  not 
labor  alone.' 

AUNT  MINDWELl'S  CHAT  WITH  THE 
CHILDREN. 

*A  happy  evening  to  you,  my 
dear  children.  So  you  have  all 
come  to  have  a  half  hour's  chat 


trived  a  plan  to  make  the  outer  self 
appear  bright  and  beautiful,  but  for- 
got, or  perhaps  did  not  know,  that, 
by  that  very  act,  a  foul  blot  was 
made  upon  itself—  a  blot  which  all 
unseen  spiritual  beings  around  you 
can  see — a  blot  which  may  never 
wear  out.' 

*I  understand  what  you  say,  mo- 
ther, but  I  never  knew  all  this  be- 


eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  makes 
my  own  heart  young  again,  to  think 
how  gaily  yours  keep  throbbing  in 
;  your  bosoms.  Work,  study,  and 
play — this  is  the  recipe  for  health 
and  happiness,  if  with  these  you 
combine  loving,  truthful  spirits.' 

'But  Hre  were  to  talk  about  the 
world  this  evening,  were  we  not, 
Georgel' 
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< Well,  the  lastchtLtwe  had,  we 
learned  what  the  people  once 
thought  about  the  world;  and  then 
we  talked  about  it  as  a  neighbor  to 
the  other  planets.  You  know  we 
concluded  that  the  stars  were  not 
at  all  selfish,  but  were  ready  to  give 
light  to  others,  as  well  as  to  receive 
it  from  them.* 

«I  th:nk,  if  we  look  over  the  world 
a  little,  we  shall  see  a  great  many 
things  to  convince  us  that  there  is 
a  great  and  good  Spirit  that  has 
planned  the  world  for  the  very 
kindest  purposes.* 

*You  all  know  something  about 
geography.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mar- 
cus, how  many  zones  there  arel* 

•Five.' 

*Well  said.  And  now  can  you 
tell  me  what  a  zone  isl  A  belt  like 
Anna's  did  you  say?' 

•Well,  a  zone  does  mean  a  belt. 
Now  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  di- 
vided into  five  zones,  or  belts,  in 
order  to  mark  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold.  Of  course  you 
can  all  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
zones,  and  the  kind  oi  weather  that 
usually  prevails  in  each.  But  there 
are  some  curious  things  that  I 
should  like  to  have  you  observe. 

*  Though  the  world  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  habitation  of  man, 
yet,  as  you  have  learned,  all  parts 
of  it  do  not  seem  to  us  equally  a- 
greeable.  Away  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
we  think  that  the  intense  heat 
would  be  very  distressing,  and  in 
the  Frigid  Zone,  we  are  sure  we 
should  perish  from  cold. 

'In  our  ignorance,  we  imagine 
that  the  Temperate  Zones  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  world  really  fit  for 


habitation ;  and  we  often  pity  the 
poor  African,  who  lives  under  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  imagine  that  he  must  be  very 
wretched.  When  we  think  of  the 
little  children  in  Iceland,  it  makes 
us  almost  shiver.  We  wonder  if 
they  can  ever  be  gladsome  like  chil- 
dren here,  and  frisk  and  skip  about 
like  young  lambs. 

•  I  think  I  must  tell  you  a  short 
story.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  a- 
bout  as  old  as  Celia,  I  used  often  to 
see  a  very  old  colored  man  pass 
along  the  streets,  and  sometimes  he 
would  call  at  my  father's  house  and 
ask  for  some  dinner.  He  was  call- 
ed Old  Jack.  When  he  was  about 
six  years  old  he  was  stolen  fiom 
Guinea,  in  Africa;  and  though  he 
had  been  from  there  almost  seventy 
years,  yet  he  could  remember  and 
describe  the  country  as  well  as 
though  he  had  only  just  left  it.  He 
used  to  say,  "  There  is  no  country 
so  good  aa  Guinea.  The  trees  there 
grow  so  large,  and  make  such  beau- 
tiful shade,  and  the  grass  is  so 
green !  0  there  is  no  land  so  bright 
as  Guinea." 

•I  heard  him  tell  it  till  I  thought 
it  must  be  the  finest  place  in  the 
world,  except  that  where  I  had  al- 
ways lived.  That,  I  was  sure,  was 
the  best  spot  in  the  world.  But  I 
think  if  you  could  see  it,  you  would 
call  it  a  poor  rocky  country,  and 
would  tell  me  that  it  was  not  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  Ohio. 

•I  remember  to  have  read  ac- 
counts of  the  people  in  Iceland. — 
They  often  sing,  "0  Iceland  is  the 
best  land  that  the  sun  shines  on.'* 
iSo  you  see,  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has 
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made  ua  in  such  a  manner,  that  we 
love  the  spot  where  we  live  best  of 
all  lands. 

*If  we  live  in  a  cold  country,  cold 
becomes  agreeable;  if  we  live  in  a 
warm  country,  then  the  soft  atmos- 
phere, and  the  bright  sunshine, 
seem  to  be  the  most  pleasant  things 
imaginable. 

'When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  often 
wondered  how  the  poor  people  in 
cold  countries  could  live  without 
apples  and  cakes,  and  pies.  I  pre- 
sume you  have  often  thought  about 
:t.  Can  some  of  you  tell  me  what 
kind  of  food  they  usually  have  1 — 
Very  well,  my  httle  Martha.  "  Fat 
fish  and  bear's  meat"  is  about  all 
that  they  can  get.  But  if  they  get 
enough  of  these,  they  never  think 
of  asking  for  anything  better. 

'Now,  my  dear  children,  I  sup- 
pose you  think  this  is  because  they 
are  not  like  you.  You  are  sure  you 
could  not  relish  a  bit  of  fat  seal,  nor 
a  slice  of  bear  meat.  Bui  I  will  tell 
you  what  an  English  gentleman 
said  about  it.  He  was  the  captain 
of  a  very  fine  ship,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Baffin^s  Bay.  While  he  was  there, 
though  he  had  never  even  loved 
pork  at  home,  he  said  that  he  and 
his  n^en  loved  the  clear  fat  meat 
better  than  any  other  food.  He  was 
quite  a  philosopher,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate people  need  to  eat  fat  meat  to 
keep  them  warm. 

When  he  came  back  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  he  was  ordered  to  go 
directly  to  the  West  Indies.  When 
they  got  into  the  warm  seas  &g>>in, 
they  could  not  eat  fat  meat.  They 
all  felt  as  though  they  would  like 
fruit.  So  the  captain,  thinking  that 
they  relished  it  because  it  was  most 
healthy  for  them^  allowed  them  to 
eat  the  fine  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
such  as  the  orange,  ihe  lemon,  and 
the  pineapple.  He  found  that  he 
was  right,  for  all  his  men  kept 
healthy. 


'Now  if  he  had  given  them  fat 
meat  to  eat  in  the  warm  country, 
or  fruits  only  in  the  cold,  most  like- 
ly they  would  all  have  sickened  and 
died. 

•Now  I  have  talked  with  you 
about  this  to  make  you  all  little  phi- 
losophers. I  want  you  to  watch 
and  think.  Try  to  see  what  laws 
God  has  made  for  our  happiness. — 
We  suffer  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
and  sorrow,  because  we  neglect  to 
see  what  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  our  benefit.  Some  people 
think  that  the  world  was  not  al- 
ways so  divided  by  zones,  and  that 
if  its  axis  were  brought  into  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  sun,  it  would  be 
like  spring,  all  over  the  earth,  the 
whole  year.  I  do  not  know  all 
about  this  yet;  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  do  know— little  children 
that  keep  love  and  duty  in  their 
hearts,  all  the  time,  will  feel  happy 
*  whether  they  live  in  the  Frigid, 
Temperate,  or  Torrid  Zone.' 


THE  UKFTED  STATES. 

There  are  now  thirty  States  uni- 
ted under  one  government,  and 
called  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. Of  these,  fifteen  are  free,  and 
fifteon  slave  States.  These  States 
are  usually  spoken  of  in  four  divi- 
sions, namely :  six  eastern  States, 
Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and 
Conn. ;  four  middle,  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
Pa.,  and  Del.;  ten  southern,  Md.^ 
Va.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala., 
Miss.,  La.,  and  Texas;  ten  western, 
Mich.,  Wis.,  Iowa,  IlL,  O.,  Ky., 
Tenn.,  Mo.,  and  Ark.  Of  these 
the  six  eastern  States,  the  three 
middle  States,  and  the  six  western 
first  named,  are  free  States,  while 
Del.,  all  the  southern,  and  the  last 
four  of  the  Western  States,  own 
slaves. 
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On  the  4th  of  the  present  month 
it  will  be  sixty  years  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  government; 
during  this  period  eleven  different 
persons  have  held  the  office  of 
President,  five  of  whom  held  it  for 
eight  years,  five  for  four  years,  and 
one  for  only  one  month.  Will  all 
our  young  readers  learn  the  names 
of  these  Presidents,  and  their  order, 


and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
each  served? 


Scholars,  will  you  please  write 
down  12,345,679,  and  multiply  it 
by  nine?  What  is  the  product? 
Well,  now  tell  me  by  what  num- 
bers you  would  multiply  it  that  the 
figures  of  the  product  may  all  be 
twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  &;e.,  or 
nines? 


SELF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  importance  of  vigorous  efforts  for  self-improvement,  can  hardly 
be  urged  too  frequently  upon  the  attention  of  teachers.  Whatever  a 
teacher's  previous  attainments  may  be,  whatever  the  advantages  he  has 
enjoyed,  or  the  amount  of  experience  he  may  possess,  he  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  succeed  in  teaching  well,  in  awakening  to  a  proper  extent  all  the 
energies  of  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  unless  his  own  mind  is  daily 
stimulated  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by  the  perception  of  new 
truths,  or  the  application  of  truths  and  principles  previously  known,  to 
facts  and  phenomena  with  which  they  had  not  before  been  supposed  to 
have  any  necessary  connection ;  and  unless  he  is  sustained  and  inspired 
by  that  consciousness  of  intellectual  power  which  the  habitual  and  vig- 
orous exercise  of  his  several  faculties  alone  can  impart.  It  is  true  that 
few  teachers  find  much  time  which  can  be  devoted,  uninterruptedly,  to 
the  work  of  self-culture;  but  no  one  is  so  busily  occupied,  or  so  un- 
favorably situated,  as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  luxury  of  a  few 
minutes,  at  least,  each  day,  which  may  be  occupied  in  this  delightful 
employment.  A  portion  of  this  time  should  be  spent  in  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  branches  he  is  teaching,  a  part  in  acquiring  gmeral  in- 
formation, a  part  in  efforts  to  improve  his  modes  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, of  interesting  his  scholars  in  their  studies,  and  his  methods  of 
discipline ;  and  a  part  should  be  regularly  occupied  in  a  rigid  examina- 
tion of  himself,  of  his  principles,  motives,  habits,  conduct  and  manners, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  his  defects,  of  discovering  the  causes  of  his 
failures  and  successes,  and  thus  preparing  him,  intelligently  and  con- 
scientiously to  discharge  all  his  varied  duties,  both  to  his  pupils  and  his 
employer,  to  himself  and  to  society. 

In  regard  to  the  several  studies  pursued  in  school,  the  teacher  should 
aim  to  look  over,  beforehand,  every  lesson  which  is  assigned.  Not  only 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  higher  studies,  is  this  desirable, 
but  an  exercise  in  spelling  or  reading  can  be  better  and  much  more  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  when  the  teacher  can,  without  opening  a  book, 
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qaestion  the  class  upon  the  oontents  of  the  lesson,  and  thus  shows  that 
he  considers  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  his  study  and  atten- 
tion. But  the  importance  of  this  acquaintance  is  still  greater  in  the 
studies  of  all  the  older  and  more  advanced  classes.  No  teacher  who  can 
not  question  and  instruct  his  class  upon  the  lesson  they  are  reciting,  or 
step  to  the  black-board  and  explain  or  illustrate  any  part  of  it  which 
may  need  elucidation,  without  looking  at  the  book,  can  be  called  a 
teacher  in  the  appropriate  application  of  the  name.  He  who  would  be- 
come a  thorough  teacher,  must  therefore  study  the  lessons  as  regularly 
as  he  expects  his  scholars  to  do  it.  If  the  text-book  used  is  new,  or  one 
to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed,  this  is  the  more  necessary;  but 
however  familiar  it  may  be,  nothing  is  lost  by  at  least  looking  over  the 
lessons  from  day  to  day.  It  was  remarked  by  an  able  professor,  in  a 
New  England  college,  who  had  held  his  chair  and  instructed  in  the  same 
branches  for  thirty  years,  that  he  had  never  met  his  classes  a  single 
time,  without  previously  reviewing  the  lesson  of  the  day ;  and  that  he 
never  thus  reviewed  a  lesson  without  obtaining  a  clearer  understanding 
of  it  himself,  or  being  reminded  of  some  new  fact  or  principle  connected 
with  it,  and  thus  becoming  more  interested  in  the  subject  of  it,  and 
better  prepared  to  teach  and  illustrate  it  to  the  class. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  first,  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  all  the  text-books  he  uses ;  second,  to  read  and  com- 
pare as  many  others  on  the  same  subject  as  possible.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  hardly  a  book  can  be  found,  on  any  one  of  the  branches 
taught  in  our  schools,  from  which  the  teacher  cannot  obtain  some  valu- 
able hints. 

This  number  contains  less  than  the  usual  variety,  but  the  School  Act 
and  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teacher^s  As- 
sociation, are  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  present 
them  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

BuRRiTT^s  6B0GRAFH7  OF  THE  HsAvsNs,  and  Astronomical  Class  Book 
of  Astronomy,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas.  Revised  and  corrected 
by  0.  M.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  Cin- 
cinnati: H.  W.  Derby  Sf  Co.,  1849. 

Classical  Series,  edited  by  Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt:  P.  ViBOLn  Mar- 
ONis  Carhina;  and  Sallusto  Catalina  et  JuoxrETHA.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  &  Blanchard. 

A  Mamt7al  of  Natural  Philosofht,  compiled  from  various  sources, 
and  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By 
John  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.   Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co. 

Talbott's  New  ARiTHHETic^The  Scholar's  Guide  to  the  Science  of 
Numbers,  containins  the  Prussian  Conceling  System,  and  other  import- 
ant abbreviations,  adapted  to  the  use  of  common  schools,  academies,  and 
private  students.  By  John  S.  Talbott.  Cincinnati :  J.  A.  &  U.  P.  James, 
1849. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
A.  S.  BARITES  9l  CO.,  61  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Davies'  System  of  Mathematics. 
The  Arithmetical  Conrtefor  Schoolt, 

I.  rPrlmary  Table  Book.) 
II.  First  Lessons  In  Arithmetic. 
HI.  School  Arithmetic. 

The  Academic  Course. 

I.  The  University  Arithmetle. 

II.  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

III.  Elementary  Algebra. 

IV.  Elementary  Geometry. 

V.  Davies*  Elements  of  Surveying. 

The  CoUegiate  Course. 

II.  Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra. 

II.  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry. 

III.  Davies'  Analytical  Geometry. 

IV.  Davies' Descriptive  Geometry. 

V.  Davies'  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective. 

VI.  Davies'  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

These  works  have  an  evtablfebed  national  re- 
putation, and  will  be  the  common  standards  to 
which  the  largest  portion  of  the  students  of  the 
present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 


MUural  PhUotophy. 

I.  Parker's  First  I..esBons  in  Natural  Phlloeo- 
phy. 
Embracing  the  elements  of  the  science.    Illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.     Designed 
for  young  b^inners. 

II.  Parker's  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy. 
Mr.  Parker  is  widely  known  through  his 
"Aids  to  Composition,"  and  other  text-books. 
His  "Natural  Philosophy"  is  received  with  un- 
common favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  gener- 
ally adopted  where  It  is  made  known.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  who  wish  to  examine  it. 
III.  Gillespie's  Manual  of  Roads  and  Railroads. 


Hiitory. 
I.  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Republic  of  America.  New  edition, 
8vo. 
II.  Willard's  School  History  of  the  United 
States.    New  edition. 

III.  Willard's  American  Chronograi^r — a 

Chart  of  American  History. 

IV.  Willard's  Universal  History  in  Perspec- 

tive. 

V.  Willard's  Temple  of  Time— a  Chart  of 

Universal  History. 
VI.  Gould's  Abridgment  of  Allison's  Europe. 
The  Histories  of  Mrs.  Willard  slaod  nnrlral- 
tod  a*  text  booiiilhr  schools. 


I%e  ScienceM. 
Crambbrs'  Educational  Course. 

Revised  and  improved  by  D.  M.  Reese,  LL.  D., 
and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  Chambers*  Treasury  of  Knowledge.    Three 

parts  in  one. 

2.  Chambers'  VegetabU  and  Jinimal  Physio- 

logy, 

3.  Chambers*  Elements  ef  Chemistry,    lllut> 

trated. 

4.  Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoology.  Illustrated 

5.  Chan^ere*  Elements  of  Drawing.        ** 

6.  Chambere*  Elemente  of  Geology.        ** 

7.  Chambers*  Elements  of  Jfatural  Philoso' 

These  works  are  very  extensively  used  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  above  American  editions 
are  highlv  recommended  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  in  this  country. 

Science  of  the  English  Language. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammar. 
A  Practical  Grammar;  In  which  Words,  Phrases 
and  Sentences  are  classified, according  to  their 
offices  and  their  relation  to  each  other;  ijjus- 
trated  by  a  complete  system  of  diagrams.    By 

S.  W.  CLAKKy  A.  M. 

Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 

Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-KeepIng~by  Sin- 
gle Entry.  "      ' 

Fulton  8c  Eastman's  Chirographic  Charts— In 
two  numbers. 

Key  to  Fulton  d(  Eastman's  Cbirographfe 
Charts. 
Containing  directions  fbr  the  position  at  the 

desk,  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen—also,  for 

the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters,  with 

rules  for  their  execution. 

Fulton  &  Eastman's  School  Wrltins  Books— In 
Four  Parts. 

A  Valuable  Work  for  School  Teach- 
ers. 
TnsonT  akd  Pratics  or  TsAcmiro,  or  the 
Motives  and  Methods  of  Good  School  Keeping : 
by  D  P.  Page,  late  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Albany. 

Oood  Schools  and  Good  School 

Houses. 

School  Architecture,  or  contributions  to  the 

Improvement  of  School  Houses  in  the  United 

States— by  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  ef 

Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  H.  Riley  it  Co.. 
Columbus;  H.  W.  Derby  fc  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and 
by  booksellers  generally  throughout  tlie  Stale. 

Feb.  1849. 
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IVotice  to  Teachers. 

rr^HE  Board  of  Education  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  being  about  to  or- 
JL  ganize  the  schools  of  that  town,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
*<  Akron  School  Law,'^  wishes  to  employ  a  suitable  person  as  principal 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Primary  Schools  in 
said  town.  The  Board  will  allow  as  liberal  a  salary  as  the  state  of  its 
finances  at  the  introduction  of  the  system  will  justify,  which  will  be 
afterwards  increased,  if  the  principal  chosen  should  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  to  that  of  those  already  in  operation  under  said 
law  in  other  places.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  produce  testimon- 
ials of  moral  character  and  capability  of  teaching  the  several  branches 
necessary  to  a  complete  English  education.  Persons  desirous  of  such 
a  situation  will  be  informed  of  the  terms  on  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board.  The  testimonials  of  aophcants  will  be  examined,  and  a 
teacher  selected,  on  the  lOth  day  of  March  next,  as  the  schools  are  to 
commence  on  the  first  of  April.  By  order  of  the  Board, 
Feb.  7, 1849. JOHN  CLARKE,  Sec'y. 
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NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio,'] 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods.  &c.  &c.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  have  still  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  each  of  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Journal,  neatly  bound  in  printed  covers,  with  title 
page  and  index,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  those  who  forward 
subscriptions  for  the  coming  volume, 

Persons  sending  91,00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  92,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
93,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes ;  and  those  sending  95,00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 
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Thu  Jourhal  is  pubUibed,  monthly,  in  octavo  form,  each  nomtier  containing  twelve  pages, 
beiidee  notices  and  adveitiiements  of  books.  It  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  to  parents  and  tbe  family  cir> 
cle,  and  will,  hereafter,  contain  a  department  for  the  special  benefit  of  scholars  attending  school 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  Iwing  printed  in  a 
form  convenient  for  binding,  will  be  foond  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble work  for  ftiture  reference. 

Postmssters,  Teachers,  and  the  fVlends  of  ed'icatlon  in  general,  are  respeetfiiUy  invited  to  aid 
in  jriving  It  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  axe  respectAilIy  requested  to  notice  It  and 
insert  this  Prospectus.    Those  who  do  so  will  please  forward  their  Papers.  i 

TsKMs.— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  three  copies  f  1,00;  seven  copies  $9,00,  twelve  copies  | 
f3,00;  twenty  copies  f  5.  Letters,  containing  two  dollars  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepay-  ' 
ing  the  postage. 

Bound  VoLUMBS.^-Oopies  of  the  first  second  and  third  volumes,  neativ  stitched  in  printed 
covers,  can  be  had  for  S5  cents  each .  For  f  1,00,  free  of  postage  the  first  thiee  volumes  and  tbe 
nambersofthefourthwUlbe  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  beck  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  last  year*s  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  interest  to  tbe 
fHends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  be, 
elsewhere,  obtahied,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Buperlnteadents 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  each,equai  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal. 

All  orders  and  eommuiileatloMalMNild  be  addressed  to      A«  D.  Lorb,  M .  D.,Oolnmhin,  O. 
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BI>1TEI>  BY  A«A   D.  LOUl^. 
Vol.  IV,]         .      COLUMBUS,  APRIL,  1849.  [No.  4i 

KEPORT  UPON  UNION  SCHOOLS: 

Tk)»  following  report  wm  propiured  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  At  tiM  last  Aanaai  Meeting  6f  th^  State.  Tpachere'  AaBoclation. 
It  is  not  as  fall  as  fhe  .oomniftee  could  hare  desired^  etiJI  it  comaina. 
mnch  information  which  has  not  heretofore  been  aeeeMiMe,  and  wHU  ii- 
is  hopedj  do  something  toward  arousing  public  attention  to  the  import* 
anee  of  estai^lisbing  good  public  schools  in  towns  and  villages. 

Educational  aivl  oiher  papers  in  the  State  are  requested  to  copy  the 
report,  and  eoBOLmttnica^e  such  additional  facts  as  they  mojr  have  at  com-. 
maftd: 

H(qi.  S.  Oallowat, 

SuUe  Superintendent  qf  SchoolSy 

And  Presideni(/  the  ^ate  liaehers*  'Asioeiothh. 

The  undersigned  oonunittee  of  the  State  I'eacher^  ABsociation  re- 
spectftdiy  report  lis  follows : 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  m  most  of  ihe  towns  and  rilletfee  of  tUs 
State  where  classified  public  schools  hare  not  been  established,  ihe»e 
are  few,  if  any,  good  school  houses,  that  the  teachem  employed  ste 
generally  poorly  paid  and  often  entirely  ineoupcitent;  that  ^esehoJars 
attend  irregularly  and  derive  but  little  bmiefit  from  iiieirattendiuice;  that^ 
sdiool  officers  and  citizens  take  but  tittle  inteiieat  in  the  schools,  and 
ttiat  the  better  class  of  families,  including  nearly  fdl  who  are  able  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  t^eir  ehildr^  elsewhere,  and  foost,  if  not 
aQ  of  those  whoTalue  the  manners  and  morak  of  their  children,  feel 
compelled  to  stand  entirely  aloof  from  these  schools  and  secure  their 
education  by  sending  them  abroad,  or  by  sustaiiong  private  schools, 
near  h^me,  at  a  heavy  expense.  The  principal  disadvantages  attend- 
ant upon  sending  children  abroad  to  attend  sdool,  are  the  removsd  of 
them  from  the  care  and  guanSans^ip  of  their  pisurntits,  an<i  their  in- 
creased liability  to  sickness,  arishi^  from  a  change  of  residenee,  diet, 
and  the  habits  of  exercise  to  whica  they  are  \^9iuftUy  accustomed  in 
connection  with  household  labf^rs  of  some  Idnd^— and  the  heavy  expen- 
diture to  be  incurred  for  traveling  expenses,  tuition  and  board,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  increased  expenditure  for  clothing  and  incidentals. 

These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  material  disadvantages,  admityng 

that  ffood  schools  are  always  foond,  and  thorough  instruction  securedC 

an  amnission  which  cannot  with  propriety  always  be  nukde. 
The  disadvanta^s  connected  wiin  the  prirate  schools,  known  as  se* 

lect  schools  and  high  schools,  as  they  have  been  conducted  in  years 

past,  and  are  likely  to  be  for  years  to  come,  are  : 

1 . '  Tiie  buildii^p  and  rooms  in  which  they  are  taught,  having  been 
more  commonly  ereeted  for  other  pttrpo8e%  are  unsuitable  and  greatly 
inferior  to  those  whidx  can  easily  be  furnished  for  a  union  school,  or  a 
system  of  public  schools. 

2,  The  teachers  who  establish,  or  rather  commence,  many  of  these 
schools  are  often  utterly  incompetent  to  manage  or  instruct  them  prop* 
eriy,  being,  not  unfreqnently,  persons  who  cannot,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary qualificadons,  secure  employment  in  ffood  common  schools ; 
and  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  schools  and  the  transient  character 
of  the  teachers,  preclude  the  adoption  of  tiie  necessary  means  for  as- 
certaining ^e  competency  of  the  mdividual  who  proposes  to  teach,  be- 
fere  he  commences  his  school. 

•  3.  These  schools  are  not  permanent,  hence  no  regular  course  of  study 
can  be  prescribed,  and  no  systematic  course  of  instruction  can  be  pur- 
sued. 

4.  In  most  cases,  in  order  to  make  up  a  school  of  sufficient  num- 
bers, scholars  must  be  received  without  any  reference  to  their  previous 
attainments^  and  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  such  studies  as  tiieir  own 
caprice,  or  that  of  their  parents,  may  dictate  ,*  hence  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  scholars  studying  natural  philosophy  or  astronomy  who  Ao 
not  know  the  multiplication  table,  or  studying  botany,  geology,  or  riiet- 
oric,  without  being  able  to  spell  tlie  most  common  words,  or  to  read, 
intelligently  or  mtelligibly ,  a  single  paragraph  m  the  English  lac^age. 

5.  Scholars  are  not  unfreq uently  encouraged  to  be  irregular  in  their 
attendance  by  beinff  required  to  pay  (»ly  for  the  time  they  attend 
school ;  this,  with  uie  fact  last  named,  prevents,  to  a  mat  extent,  the 
foimation  of  regolar  classes,  and  precludes  entirely  ue  possibility  of 
instruetmg  them  in  sneh  classes,  ^tnus  d^oiving  them  of  the  stimulus 
derif^ed  from  beb^  associated  wiw  their  schoolmates,)  and  shortens  the 
tiDae  wfaieh  can  be  dven  both  to  the  recitation  and  tibe  explanation  (m: 
elucidation  of  their  lessons. 

6.  In  ev«i7  weU conducted andthoroughly  taught hl^h school, the 
rates  of  tuition  must  be  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  great  majority  of  .those 
who  attend,  from  continuing  at  school  sufficientfy  long  to  secure  any 
thing  like  a  thoroi^  education. 

l£ese  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  disadvanta^  incident,  to  this  . 
dftss  of  schools,  with<mt  naming  tbe  difficulties  arising  from  the  fre- 
ouent  changes  of  school  books  and  of  the  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  or  the  idea  so  oommonly  acquired  by  those  who  attend , 
them  for  a  am^e  quarter  even«  that  they  cannot  afterward  be  printed 
by  the  instruction  given  in  any  common  school,  however  competent . 
the  teacher  may  be. 

To  obviate  these  disadyantages,  and  secure  to  all  who  wish  it  the 
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cmportunity  for  &  thorough  education,  it  has  been  supposed  hj  many 
taat  Hie  only  method  was  to  mcom>rate  and  establish  permanent 
adademies  and  female  seminaries.  But  to  do  this,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  mcur  a  heavy  expenditure  for  buildings,  libi^  end  to^^ 
paratus ;  and  the  funds  for  this  puipose  can  sddom  be  obtained,  for 
the  reason  that  the  inyestment  can  never  be  expected  to  yield  an  in- 
CMkie,  smce  the  avails  of  tuition  in  such  institutions,  h(>wever  amply 
endowed,  caa  never  do  more  than  to  sustam  the  instructors  and  de*; 
fisay  the  iapidental  expenses ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  even,  the  rates  of 
tm&m  must  be£xm  fifteen  to  twentv  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  an- 
sum ;  and  these  rates  of  tuition  will  prevent  the  great  majority  of 
families  in  the  places  where  these  schools  are  located, '  from  sending 
their  children  with  any  reffularitv  or  £>r  any  consid^t^Ue  time,  and 
Una  expense  of  tuition  and  board  must  preclude  all  except  the,  more 
we»Blthy>  residing  in  other  tpwns,  from  keeping  children  in  the  school 
longer  than  one  or  two  auasrters  at  a  tune. 

After  a  trial  of  this  plan  for  years»  the  opinion  has  become  almost 
uatvezsal  in  the  eastern  States,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  State, 
that  the  only  means  of  providing  a  respectable  education  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  youth  of  a  town,  and  that  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  for 
securing  the  same  for  those  who  are  able  to  provide  it  at  their  own 
expense,  is  bv  estaUishiug  well  regulated  pubJic  schools,  sustained  du- 
ring at  least  ten  monihs  in  the  ^ear»  and  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  town  or  district.  These  schools  are  divisible  into 
two  classes;  Union  Schools  for  moderate  sized  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  more  densely  ptM^uhUed  country  districts,  and  properly  classified,  or 
graded  Public  Schools  for  larger  towns  an4  cities. 

UNtOIT  8C800I<S*      .  ; 

The'*schools  known  by  this  name  in  many  parts  of  our  own  and 
other ;  States  are  common  schook,  ffeneinlly  farmed  hy  the  unkm  bi 
two,  three  or  more  districts,  the  inhanitants  of  which  unite  in  build-* 
ing  one^arge  school  house  for  the  accopimodatioA  of  two,  three  or 
more  departments.  Where  these  schools  have  been  established  it  has. 
been  customary  for  the  })eople  who  wished  to  unite  for  tkepiarpose,  to 
secure  an  act  of  the  Legislature  for  consolidating  their  districts*  e)eot-i 
nig  a  board  of  directors  and  IcTying  a  tax  for  building  a  home  suffi- 
ciently! large  to  accommodate  all  thSr  pumls.  One  thoroughly  qiiali* 
fied  male  teacher  is  employed  as  principal  of  the  h^heal  departaient 
and  superintendent  of  tne  whole  school,  and  the  lower  depattmentsr 
are  instructed  mainly  by  female  teachers.  The  scholars  are  divided^ 
according  to  their  advancement;  into  '  thr^e  or  more  d^artments,. 
known  as  the  primary,  secondary,  and  senior  or  grammar  school  de« 
partmente,  in  each  oi  which  a  systematic  course  of  study  and  a  thor« 
ough  course  of  instruction  m  all  the  common  £iu|l]8h  brcuibhes  is  pur- 
sued ;  and  to  these  is  added,  when  praoticaUe,  a  ni^  school,  in  wnich 
&e  higher  English  branches,  ma^bemotics  and  the  languages  are 
taucht. 

tinder  such  an  airangemeatj,  it  will  be  reaiKly'seen  that  if  a  school 
hss  o^y  three  departments,  ft  will  furnish  to  &oee  t^  compMe  the 
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coarse  of  stadr,  a  thorough  common  scliool  education ;  and,  if  alilgh 
school  is  addQd,  it  may  easily  be  made  to  afford  all  the  advantages  of 
an  academy  or  female  seminary. 

ABVANrAeis  or  the  sntim. 

1.  Wherever  this  system  Is  adopted  ft  secures  fee  erection  of  a 
spacious  school  house,  eK^bly  located,  constructed  throughout  iHtk 
reference  to  the  comfort,  improvemei!)t,  heaMi  and  moitild  of  the  pu- 
pils, a  sotrce  of  pleasure  to  the  beholder,  an  ornament  to  the  town,  to 
:wrhich  every  citizen  may  pomt  with  honest  pride,  Hhd'in  the  pri^^deges 
of  which  every  parent  may  feel  that  his  cmldren  hitve  a  rich  mh^it- 
ance. 

2.  It  prevents  the  necessity  for  employhig  any  but  competent 
teachers,  smce  none  can  find  Employment  without  pt^senting  sads&c- 
torv  testimonials  of  character,  ability  and  experience,  and  undergoing 
a  rigid  personal  examination,  and  the  teachers,  when  selected  ;  are 
fiirmshed  with  ample  opportunities  for  continued  improvem^urt,  both 
in  respect  to  their  attainments  and  their  modes  of  instmoticm  and  dis^ 
cipline. 

5.  The  board  of  directors  prescribe  definitely  the  course  of  study 
to  be  piirsued,  and  the  books  to  be  us6d,  in  each  dep^ttmunt,  and  re- 
quire the  scholars  to  purisue  this  course  to  the  exdusiom  of  all  other 
branches,  thus  securing  entire  unifomrity  in  the  school  hookd,  and  all 
desirable  uniformity  in  the  modes  of  instruction  and  government 
adopted. 

4.  All  the  scholars  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  ateain- 
ments,  thus  enabling  each  teacher  to  instruct  h  larger  nmnber  of  schol- 
ars, and  to  accomphsh  much  moi^  in  a  given  time  than  could  be  done 
without  tiiiB  arfangement»  and  a4|  the  same  time  fiuroishisff  to  tlie  ou- 
pils  one  of  the  stro^^  inducements  to  become  thoroufirhly  qualified 
for  promotion  from.tne  class  or  6ch(k>l  in  which  they  belong  to  one  of 
a  higher  grade,  while  it  prompta  the  teachers  to  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  ail  their  dutiea,  since  the  want  of  thoroughness  cannot 
fail  to  be  detected  when  their  scholars  are  examined  lor  promotion,  if 
not  before. 

5.  Instead  of  three  or  four  ordinary  district  schools,  occupying  as 
many  small  and  ill  eonstrudted  tenements  in  different  parts  of  town^ 
containing  ischolars  of  every  age,  from  four  to  twenty-one  years^  and 
taught  by  different  teachers  nearly  every  quarter  they  are  in  session, 
the  school  thus  estabhshed,  classified  abd  instructed,  is  a  permanent 
literary  instifcution,  among  whose  instructors,  and  in  whose  general  ar- 
rangenesits,  chauj^s  need  hardly  be  more  frequent  than. in  tlie  best 
regcuaited  academies  and  colleges,  thus  retaining  its  identity  from  year 
to  year,  and  becoming  a  public  h^tution  in  which  erery  good  citizen 
will  feel  a  deep  aild  abiding  interest. 

6.  The  discipline  of  such  sdbools  may  be  much  better,  and  the 
government  far  easier  than  under  almost  any  other  system  ;  for  while 
each  teacher  is  responmble  for  the  discipline  of  his  own  department, 
each  may  at  any  time  refer  to  the  principal  in  cases  of  doubt  or  diffi* 
culty,  and  all  may  have  frequent  opportunities  for  consultation.     Be- 
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side,  all  the  general  regulations  of  the  school  are  prescribed  "by  the 
directors,  so  liiat  the  teacher  becomes  mainly  an'  executfre  officer,  and 
is,  therefore,  far  more  likely  to  be  impartial  in  his  administration 
than  if  the  legttlaAtve^  ju^cial  and  exeeutire  foBotioQS  vere  all  de- 
volved upon  him. 

7.  It  is  coQ^paratively  easy  U>  fwnmh  svjdbi  a  school  with  a  library 
ai^l  all  the  appiiratus  ana  other  conveniences  neied^d  to  illustrate  thQ 
branches  included  ifk  its  course  of  study. 

8.  Such  ^  school  can  be  made  "^ood  enough  for  the  richest,  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  poorest"  fmily  in  any  community^  and  will 
thus  furnish  to  all  classes  the  opportunity  of  ^ving  to  their  children, 
without  sending  them  &om  home,  ^  education  sujB^lent  to  fit  them 
for  any  ordmary  business,  for  the  study  of  a  profession,  or  to  enter 
i^oUege. 

9.  If  the  room  intended  for  the  senior  department  is  of  sufficient 
nze  to  acconwodate  a  respectable  fku<}ience,  a  union  school  will  afford 
to  the  citi^ns  of  the  place  all  the  advantagea  derived  from  lyceums 
and  sinde  lectures  or  Qoura^  of  lectures  on  sciendfic  subjects,  now 
enjoyea  in  the  vicinity  of  academies  and  seminaries. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  incidental  advantages  arising 
from  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  By  having  the  different  classes  of 
Boholars  instructed  in  tha  same  bnilduig,  the  younger  pupils  may  be 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  their  old^r  brotitiers  and  sisters,  or 
of  older  schoolmates,  on  the  wajr  to  and  from  school.  The  teachers 
of  the  different  departmenta,  liamg  m  rank  we  above  the  other,  and 
aSl  4leriving  their  authority  isom  th0  same  diroctors,  (who  should 
frequently  visit  the  sciiool,)  exert  a  o&ost  9$lutary  influence  upon  th^ 
minds  of  Ae  aehoiars ;  ana  the  custom  of  assembling  all  the  depart* 
ments  in  the  room  of  the  principal,  for  the  practice  of  vocal  music, 
and  for  re]i^;ioos  or  oth^r  public  exercises,  has  the  most  happy  el^t 
upon  the  mmds  and  manners  of  all. 

-  Under  this  system  it  is  fdund  Uiat  a  teacher  can  instruct  with  suc- 
cess an  areraae  of  ab^t  fifty  8cholar8>  hence,  if  the  school  contams 
three  or  four  dq)artments,  each  under  $  sin^  l^ivcber,  the  childr^ 
of  bodi  sexes  must  occupy  the  saaoie  room  m  each  department,  an4 
the  school  will  munber  from  01^  hundred  and  fift^  to  two  hundred  or 
more  schdars.  If  the  numjber  of  pupils  is  sufficient  to  require  the 
employment  of  two  teachers  in  eacn  grade,  the  sexes  can  be  separated 
if  deemed  desirable.  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  opposition  to  this  plajd,  that  it  brings  to* 
gather,  in  the  same  building,  too  large  a  number  of  scholars.  Sut  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  ttik  objection  may  be  almost  entirely  obviate^, 
and  the  difficultiae  anticipated,  prevenited,  by  having  the  yaitis  and 
outbuildings,  finr  tiie  Bexes,  separate,  and  having  the  reeesses  of  the 
different  departmsits  occur  at  different  hours ;  when  the  sexes  are 
taught  in  8e{>a£ate  rooms  the  entrances  may  easily  be  made  through 
their  respective  yaids  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  In  either 
case,  as  the  teachers  are  required  to  be  at  their  rooms  some  minutes 
before  the  time  for  opemng  school,  and  are  not  ei^ted  to  leave  till 
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all  tha  6oholiu%  have  left  the  premises,  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
improprieties  arising  from  this  source. 

ADAFnEDBESB  OF  tSOB  PLUT  TO  THB  WASTS  OF  DIFFliBBRT 
00MMUNITIX8. 

Sngle  districts,  m  which  there  are  eight j  or  more  scholars  to  at- 
tend school,  may  avail  themselves  of  some  of  its  advantages  by  em- 
ploying, during  the  winter  season,  a  competent  male  teacher  and  a 
female  assistant  to  instruct  the  smaller  scholars  in  a  separate  room, 
and,  during  the  summer  season,  two  female  teachers.  Hy  uniting  two 
districts  and  erecting  a  house  of  proper  dimensions,  one  male  and 
two  female  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  wiAter,  and  three  female 
te&ehers  in  the  summer  season. 

But  the  peculiar  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  system  cannot  be 

fealized  till  the  school  is  made  permanent  by  employing  the  same  tea- 
hers  during  at  least  ten  months,  in  each  year,  prescribmg  a  thorough 
course  of  study,  and  promoting  the  scholars  from  one  department  to 
another  only  as  they  shaQ  have  completed  all  the  studies  of  the  school 
to  which  they  have  belonged, 

JEZPBKSK  OF  ITS   ADOPTION. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site,  the  erection,  and 
furnishing  of  such  a  school  house  as  will  be  needed  for  the  accommo- 
;dation  of  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  scholars,  must  be  attended  by 
a  heavy  expenditure;  but  ly'hen  this  has  been  incurred,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  that  including  tide  interest 
on  the  investment  in  building  and  grounds,  the  sdiolars  can  be  in- 
structed at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost  of  tuition  und^  any  system 
of  private  schools. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  site  and  building  must  of  course  vary  with 
the  circumstances  in  different  places.  In  country  districts  a  house 
containing  three  rooms  can,  probably,  be  built  and  fiimishsd  for  91,- 
000,  or  •  1,600.  The  cost  of  tibe  Union  school  house  in  Perrysburff, 
intended  for  three  hundred  scholars,  was  93,000.  The  cost  of  each 
of  the  three  public  school  houses  in  Columbus,  oontaimng  six  rooms, 
and  intended  for  three  hundred  pupils,  was  not  far  from  93,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expense  for  site.  The  expense  of  the  Union  school 
house  in  Lancaster,  which  is  fifty-six  by  eighty  feet  on  the  ground, 
two  atories  in  height,  and  contains  eight  school  rooms  for  fifty  scholars 
each,  was  96,000;  for  site,  (two  lots,)  9800,  for  buildup  and  furni- 
ture, 95,200.  The  Union  school  house  in  Massillon,  ninety  by  sixty 
feet,  and  three  stories  in  height,  cost  about  97,000,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  which  was  a  donation.  The  Union  school  house  m  Lyons,  New 
York,  is  sixty-six  by  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  three  stories  highj 
and  capable  of  accommodating  six  or  seven  hundred  scholars,  *'  the 
whole  expense  for  site,  building,  furniture,  blin(is,  well,  bell,  fences, 
furnace,  library,  and  apparatus,  does  not  vaiy  much  from  thirteen 
thousand  dollars." 

The  salaries  of  teachers  must  necessarily  vary  in  (Afferent  places. 
In  country  districts  and  smaller  villages,  a  good  Principal  of  a  school 
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of  Ane  deparimentd  may  be  aeenred  for  tliree  or  four  huadred  dol- 
lars per  jwx;  in  larger  plaoes  a  competent  Principal  should  receive 
fi?o  or  mx  Imndredt  ana  a  thoroughly  educated  teacher,  capable  of  io- 
stnictbg  the  High  School,  shookf  command  from  aiz  or  seven  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  salaries  mm  paid  to  female  teai^- 
ers  in  different  places,  m  Ohio,  where  Union  schools  or  well  regulated 
public  schools  have  becin  established,  vary  from  two  to  seven  doUais 
per  week.  In  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  they  are  paid  from  two  to 
five  dollars  per  week;  in  Columbus,  primary  teachers  receive  9160 
per  year,  and  secondary  teachers,  9200;  in  Cinchmati,  the  different 
grades  of  teachers  receive  from  9192,  to  9336,  and  in  MassiUonfrom 
i£00  to  9400  per  year.  The  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the  Senior  or 
Grammar  schools  in  Columbus,  is  9400;  in  Cleveland,  9440;  in  Citi- 
oinxuftd,  9600.  The  salary  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  in 
Cleveland,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Akron,  is  9500;  that 
of  the  Principal  of  the  Union  school  in  Perrysburg,  and  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Boys'  sehoolin  Zanesviile,  9600;  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Sandusky  city,  9700;  of  the  Principal  of  the  Mas- 
sillon  Union  school,  and  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Columbns, 
9800,  and  the  present  salary  of  the  Principal  of  the  Central  School  ip 
Cincinnati,  is  91,500. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  it  has  been  found  ec<momical  to  em- 
ploy, at  a  liberal  salary,  a  Superintendent,  or  principal  teacher,  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  attainments  and  large  experience,  and  that  undi^r 
the  supervision  of  such  a  principal,  and  enjoying  o|)portunities  of 
wituessin^  his  improved  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  re- 
ceiving his  advice  and  counsel,  teachers  of  ordinary  abilities  and  ad- 
vantages may  succeed  very  well,  and  that  such  teachers  may  well  af- 
ford to  labor  at  a  moderate  salary,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits 
they  will  derive  from  being  associated  with  one  so.much  more  experiefi- 
ced  than  themselves. 

The  cost  of  tuition  will  depend  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
the  re^larity  of  the  attenaance  of  pupils.  The  average  price  of 
tuition  in  the  several  schools  of  Cleveland,  for  the  last  year,  was 
93.96;  in  the  schools  of  Columbus,  95.26;  in  those  of  Cincinnati, 
97.00 ;  in  the  Union  school  at  Massillon,  it  is  not  far  from  96.00 ;  in 
the  Public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  employing  631  teachers,  mstructing 
more  than  40,000  different  scnolars,  and  an  average  of  about  35,000, 
the  average  cost  of  education,  mcluding  tuition,  books  and  stationery, 
was  96.49,  and  including  the  interest  on  9750,343,  (tlie  amount 
which  the  dty  and  county  has  invested  in  real  estate  for  school  pur- 
poses,) the  cost  was  97.15  per  scholar. 

From  a  table  of  the  expenditures  for  Public  schools  in  more  than 
itwenty  eastern  cities,  now  lying  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  lowest 
average  cost  of  tuition  is  95.66,  and  the  highest  914.66;  and  it  is 
estimated  thaik  the  cost  of  instruction  in  private  schools,  in  each  of 
these  cities  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  that  incurred  in  the 
public  schools. 

.  This  great  reduction  of  the  price  of  tuition  is  effected,  mainly,  by 
employiiig  female  teachers  in  oil  the  }ower  graces  of  schools^  and  ^b 
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assistants  in  some  of  tlie  bigber  d^wtmeBts.    Expefienoe  has  dicymi 
that  they  are,  ?enera%,  far  more  suoeessfol  in  teaching  and  govem- 

ayoang  chiloren  than  male  teachers,  and  diat  under  a  well  regok- 
system  they  sudoeed  equally  weB  in  many  of  Ab  higher  depuri- 
ments  o€  instruetioti,  while  Hieir  serrices  can  be  seofii^ed  at  one^half  or 
Isss  than  one-half  the  cost-  of  tuidon,  in  the  same  branches  by  male 
teachers. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  females  are  employed  in  public 
schools  may  be  gained  from  the  Mowing  facts:  Of  eleven  teachers 
hi'^e  schools  of  AkrcMi,  ten  are  females ;  of  twenty-one  in  Clereland, 
only  five  are  males ;  o(  twenty  in  Colimibus,  six  are  males ;  of  one 
hundred  and  tvrenly-seTeii  in  Cinoiiinatiy  thbrty-fiTe,  or  a  litde  more 
•fSksa  one-fourth,  are  males ;  of  an  aggregate  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  in  the  twenty  cities  before  named,  onlj  one-fourth  are  make ; 
and  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  employed  m  Philadelphia,  eighty. 
Or  a  Httle  more  than  one-eighth,  are  mi^  teachers. 

All  the  incidental  e^roenses  may  be  reduced  in  a  similar  manner  1^ 
purchasing  fuel,  and  aU  the  supplies  needed,  in  large  quantities,  and 
ait  tames  when  prices  axt  low.  A  siitiilar  course  may  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  school  books.  The  Direetors  having  decidea  upon  tile 
books  to  be  used,  may  make  arrangements  with  the  publisnen,  or 
others,  to  supply  tbem  at  the  lowest  poanbk  rates,  and  have  them 
sold  to  the  scholars  at  cost;  or  they  may  be  purchased  from,  the  pub- 
fie  hnd,  as  in  Philadelphia,  where  ike  avera^  cost  of  books  and  sta- 
ticmery  was,  during  t^e  last  year,  only  eighty'-three  cents  lor  eadi 
seholftr. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  which  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  tiie 
State  School  Fund,  in  order  to  sustain  the  schools  of  any  town  or  vil- 
lage during  the  year,  will  seldom  exceed  three  mills  on  each  doilar 
of  taxable  property.  The  sum  levied  for  the  last  year  in  Odumbus, 
was  four-fifths  of  one  mill ;  in  Akron  and  Cincinnati,  two  mitts  on  the 
dollar.  In  places  where  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  supph^  the  de- 
ficiency of  tne  State  Fund  bv  a  tax,  a  tuition  fee  varying  nom  fifty 
cents  in  the  lowest,  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  or  two  dollars  per 
quarter  in  the  highest  department,  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
charged  by  the  Directors,  for  each  scholar  whose  parents  are  able  to 
pay  It.  But  it  is  confidently  believed  that  public  schools  can  be  most 
successful,  and  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  a  communiky  be  meet 
effeotually  secured  in  schools  entirely  free,  so  that  every  parent  may 
feel  that  not  a  penny  can  be  saved,  though  much  may  De  lost  l;^ 
keeping  a  chilcl fixnn  school,  (when  not  absolutely  necessary,)  for  a 
quarter  or  even  a  single  day ;  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  there  are  parents  in  almost  every  commimitywho 
win,  for  the  purpose  of  savmg  the  tuition  fee,  however  small,  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  public  school,  or  rather  transfer  them 
from  this  to  the  street  school,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
instruction  there  received,  is,  in  the  end,  far  the  most  expensive  tui- 
tion for  which  any  community  is  ever  taxed. 

lin  this  connexion  it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  where  Union 
Sohools  have  been  eirti^lished  aad  eonducted  on  a  liberal  ^oaK  fa^ 
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sections  of  coimtiy  not  supplied  m^k  good  Acadesiiea,  ihey  have  fre- 
quently been  able  to  realize,  from  the  tuition  of  scholars  from  abroad, 
a  fund  fiiUy  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  invested  in  real  estate.  Of 
tins  asmgie ezasople  miist  svufioe.  From^ihe last  r«p<irt  of  the Uldan 
School  in  Lyons*  tf.  Y,,  it  apjpears  that,  die  school  A«mber4)d«  duxpi^ 
the  year^  one  hundred  and  uurt^-three  different  pupils  i^ho  paid  a  tm~ 
tion  fee  of  $16.66  per  year ;  if  one  hun,dred  of  these  attended  regular- 
ly, thefa"  tuition  would  be  •1,600,  while  the  interest  on  813,000  at  7 
per  cent,  is  only  99 1 0.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  the  money  invested  in  buildings  for  good  Pubfic  Schoon,  is 
soon  virtuaDy  refunded  to  the  community  by  the  saving  of  expense  for 
tuitbn,  which  they  efkaL  By  alate  report  of  the  Public  fichools  m 
Pirovidenee,  B.  L,  it«]>peBn,.&iom  reliable  taUesof  stotiatics>  that  Ame 
schools  have,  sin<?e  th^ir  coipiplete  (»ganization,  provided  instruction  ipr 
all  the  youth  of  the  city  at  an  expense  less,  by  910,000,  than  the  cost  of 
tuition  nad  previously  been  in  private  schools.  A  similar  table  shows 
that  the  Public  Schools  of  Salem,  Mass.,  eflfect  for  the  city  a  saving  of 
$1^,000  per  year. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  building,  and  the  annual  tax  for 
supporting  such  shools,  must  be  paid  mainly  oy  a  few  wealthy  individ- 
uals, who  receive  in  return  no  direct  benefit  from  tie  schools.  To  thW 
it  may  be  replied*  without  dwelling  upon  the  increased  security  of  pr.(^ 
erty  and  person  in  a  well  educated  community ,  that  the  tendency  of 
establishmg  ^^ood  schools  in  any  pla<^e,  will  be  to  iparease  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  ita  citizena,  and  to  lead  others,  not  only  laborers,  b^t 
persons  of  fortune  who  have  Cuiiilies  to  educate,  to  make  it  their  reai- 
dence ;  the  legitimate  result  of  tiiis  will  be  to  increase  the  value  of  r^ 
estate,  to  raise  flie  price  of  rents,  and  thus  to  remunerate  the  tax  payer. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  quote  the  following:  The  President  of  Hie  JSrojrth 
Western  Educational  Society,  Wm.  B.  Ogdcn,  Esq.,  stated  some 
months  since,  that  "he  was  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  numerous  lots  in 
the  city  of  Chicfi^,  belonging  to  non-residents,  and  that  he  sold  hun- 
dreds more,  and  filty  per  cent  higher  than  he  could  have  sold  but  for 
the  free  puUio  schools  of  the  city."  In  a  debate  on  this  subject  in  the 
Legudature  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Potter  remarked :  "  I  am  in 
lavor  of  eatabHahing  achodb.  I  know  how  beoefiaal  free  sohook  have 
hiean  to  this  town  (Frovidenoe).  The  houses  h^-e  reint  fin*  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  they  would  if  there  were  no  public  schools.  A  mechanic  can 
afford  to  pay  it  because  he  more  than  saves  it  in  educating  his  children. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  town  of  Providence  has  been  getting  away 
the  population  from  the  rest  of  tie  State.*' 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  arguments  here  offer- 
ed in  (&vor  of  the  establishment  of  Union  Schools,  aj^i)ly  vith  equal 
&>rce  in  favor  of  classified  Public  Schools  in'towns  or  ciUes  too  large  to 
be  aocommodated  by  a  single  school;  and  that  the  benefits  of  a  Free 
High  Schod  are  greater  ami  aiore  apparent,  in  pkoes  anfficieiitly  laj^ 
to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  s^arate  onilding  for  this  department 
Respectfully  subnutted,  A.  D.  LORD,    ) 

S.  S.  RIOKLEY,  V  OommUtee. 

Cohmibus,  January,  1 849.  H.  H.  BARNEY,  } 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  UNION  SCHOOL  HOUSE  AT  PERRYS- 

BURG. 

It  \a  with  no  ordinary  faettng  of  ploasnre  we  place  before  o«r  rmtUn 
the  following  deecription  of  the  aboTO  named  dedication,  and  we  can 
only  regret  thai  the  conspicuous  part  the  writer,  F.  Hollenbeck,  £eq.» 
has  acted  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  school,  prevented 
him  from  detailing  more  luUy  some  of  the  exercises. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  school ! 
dedication  which  will  be  celebrated  in  Ohio.  We  learn  that  the  i 
Union  School  House,  at  Xenia  is  to  be  opened  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  trust  that  the  people  of  Lancaster  will  not  fail  to  follow  the 
example.    What  town  shall  we  place  next  on  the  list  1 

Dr.  Losd  :  —  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  our  "  school  boose 
dedication :" 

The  two  spacious  upper  rooms  of  our  school  house  were  thrown  into 
one,  and  that  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  canacity,  by  a  general  turn  oat 
of  our  own  citizens  and  by  persons  from  aoroad.  The  exercises  were 
commenced  by  the  singing  of  a  New  Yearns  hymn  by  a  choir  of  youth, 
who  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  occasion ;  then  a  prayer,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Skinner,  which  was  truly  eloquent  and  appropriate;  after 
which  the  dedicatory  address  by  Rev.  A.  Smyth,  of  Toledo.  This  pro- 
duction could  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  tne 
reverend  gentleman's  n.oet  ardent  admirers.  It  abounded  with  a  masB 
of  valuable  satistical  facts ;  great  and  momentous  moral  truths ;  clear 
and  unonestionable  argument^— the  whole  adorned  and  enlivened  by  an 
admirable  vein  of  pleasantry  and  humor.  After  the  address,  a  dedica- 
tory hymn,  prepared  by  E.  Olney,  one  of  our  teachers,  was  sung  by  tho 
choir.  After  the  hymn,  your  humble  servant  addressed  the  audience, 
his  subject  being  "  The  Teacher's  Cailing.'^  Then  followed  the  singing 
of  a  song  entitled  «*  Education." 

The  President  then  introduced  to  the  audience  Prof.  A.  D.  Wright, 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  engaged  by  our  directors  to  act  as 
Principal  and  Superintendent  of  our  Union  Scliool.  He  spoke  briefly, 
but  his  remarks  were  highly  practical  and  directly  to  the  point,  and  their 
.  efteot  has  been  roost  salutary  and  useful  upon  our  community.  When 
Mr.  Wright  concluded,  the  President  introduced  Mr.  J.  N.  Knapp,  of 
New  York,  who  had  that  d«y  donated  to  our  school  180  voluoaes  of 
valuable  class-books. 

Than  Mr.  Enapp's  speech,  human  ingenuity  could  not  have  con- 
trived a  better  or  more  fitting  finale  to  our  proceedings.  He  is  a  devoted 
friend  of  popular  education,  deeply  imbued  with  the  lofty  spirit  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  and  he  threw  nis  whole  soul  into  his  words,  which 
thrilled  through  the  audience  and  stirred  a  fever,  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  hitherto  cold  and  sluggish  blood  of  our  citizens.  His  spirit-stirring 
appeals  yet  ring  in  my  ears,  and  his  remarke  are  still,  almiost  daily,  the 
subjects  of  encomium  by  the  friends  of  education  here.  WhenlMr* 
Knapp  concluded, sundry  appropriate  resolutions  were  preeentedand 
adopted ;  after  which  the  benediction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Newton.  But  the 
people  did  not  leave.  The  choir  had  reserved  a  lively,  exhilarating 
song,  to  sing  as  the  audience  should  be  leaving.    As  the  dense  mass 
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arose,  the  little  fellows  commenced}  and  at  once  every  foot  waa  nailed 
to  the  fioor^  until  the  last  note  died  upon  the  air. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  you  no  better  or  clearer  coneeptio*  of  ihf  iBler* 
est  excited  that  evenlAg,  than  to  mention  the  fact,  that  the  audience, 
lar^e  as  it  was,  sat  on  hard  benches  four  hours,  without  a  single 
individual  leaving,  and  without  a  single  indication  of  weariness  or 
inattention. 

The  effects  of  that  evening^-  proeeediags  are  beyond  estimateu  li 
aroused  the  right  feelinjpB  in  th0  hearts  of  our  «iti^ens,  and  they  now  en- 
j^ertain  the  high  ambition,  not  Qnly  of  sustaining  a  good  school,  bnt  of 
having  the  best  in  the  State.  It  is  a  noble  ambition,  and  Heaven  grant 
It  may  be  fully  gratified.  Do  von  not  think  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and 
*i!ilit  we  had  a  glorious  thne  of  iif  For  aught  I  know,  »hi«  was  the  ficst 
.^«  aehool  house  dedication  *'  in  the  State*  Why  can  they  not  becofl»o 
iaahionable  and  popular  1    The  effect  can  be  good,  and  good  only. 

Our  school  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  under  the 
superintendence  of  Prof.  W.,  aided  by  two  male  and  two  female  assist- 
iittts.  One  of  the  male  assistants  was  a  pupil  in  the  normal  school  at 
Albany,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  primary  department  of  our  school. 
We  look  upon  this  department  as  ol  grei^ter  importsace  than  eithier  of 
the  others.  I  presume  you  agree  with  us  in  this. 
7'  Before  our  school  commenced  we  anticipated  about  240  pupils,  instead 
of  which  It  already  nnmbers  about  three  hundred,  and  the  cry  is  "  still 
they  come.**  We  have  quite  a  number  firom  abtoad,  who  harve  corner  to 
reap  the  advantages  we  have  prepared  £9r  them.  Let  tbent  come  snd 
we  will  do  them  good. 

^  The  Professor  has  also  a  respectable  number  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves fbr  the  teachers'  high  and  responsible  vocation.  In  this  depart- 
kaent,  I  believe,  his  labon  Jiave  heretofore  been  crowned  with  eminent 
success,  and  I  trust  the  same  good  fortune  may  await  him  here.  It  is 
In  this  direction  that  I  anticipate  the  greatest  good  from  his  services,  for 
certainly  there  can  scarcely  be  a  spot  where  good  teachers  are  more  rare 
than  in  this  wooden  comer  of  oar  State. 


Several  articles  intended  for  this  number  arey>mltted  to  make  room 
for  the  report  on  Union  Schools. 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


TO  OUR  YOUNO  BJBAPEB8. 

.  Well  scholars,  winter  has  passed 
fkw^y  and  spring  has  again  return- 
ed with  sunshine  and  showers,  with 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  song  of 
birds.  The  winter  school,  too,  has 
closed,  and  you  are  now,  most  of 
yoa,  enjoying  the  spring  vacation  ; 
sotne  at  your  own  pleasant  homes, 
some  with  your  playmates  or  cou- 
sins.   This  is  as  it  should  be.    We 


trust  you  have  all  tried  to  improve 
your  time  well  during  the  winter ; 
and  we  know  that  none  can  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  vacation  like  those 
who  have  studied  hard  during  a 
whole  term.  But  vacation  will  soon 
be  gone,  and  we  hope  that  many  of 
you  will  then  be  permitted  again  to 
return  to  the  duties  of  the  school 
room.  We  have  many  things  which 
We  wish  to  say  to  you  when  time 
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jwrnta;  but  for  the  preseixt,  v^ith^re  could  be  no  largB  bodie«  in 
must  ask  your  attention  to  the  pie*-  ^iateac^,  if  it  TR?»e  J^t  for  attra^ 
«Mit»«©hiit'»  whieh  foUows^aad  the  tioiL> 
eomewhat  grave,  but  eq^B\\y  pleas- 
and  profitable  article  on  moral  in- 
struction, from  a  most  excellent 
Hiead'of  yours,  wfco  has  not  ytft 
^ven  U9  her  natae,  though  we  are 
very  (?ure  that  every  one  of  you 
iwould  Ut;^,  not  merely  to  be  intro* 
4iibed  to  her,  but  to  \m  related  to 
htt  quite  as  nearly  as  you  fed  re- 
Jiai^ed  to  Aunt  Mindwell. 


AjDMr  MnnowBiiL's  chat  wsw  thb 

OHIUMLSK 

^A  luerry  greeting  to  you  this 
pleasant  evening,  my  dear  little 
fiends.  J^[  well  and  happy,  I  see» 
mUk  eyee  thett  shine  like  8tii«3»  and 
lifNi  and  «hee4»  eo^ikesptittg  rdsefs. 

*  I  see  you  are  in  the  right  mood 
for  it^  60  we  will  talk  a  Uttle  about 
Mine  very  greiit  matters -—such 
things  as  yon  wiU  be  caiVed  ta  act 
about,  when  you  get  to  be  men  ^nd 
women. 

<Can  any  of  you  telL  what  keeps 
4hfrpliai^t0  in  their  orbits  round  the 
sun  1  Why  do  not  they  fly  off  in 
a  straight  line,  instead  of  moving 
right  on  in  the  ectme  t;i^ck,year  al- 
ter year  ?» 

*  Charles  can  tell,  he  ja  quite  a  lit- 
tle philosopher.' 

*  Attraction.' 

*  Very  well  said.  It  is  a  principle 
that  is  altogether  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  universe.' 

*  If  it  were  not  for  attraction,  th^ 
planets,  and  the  fixed  stars  too, 
would  be  darting  off  in  all  .dire& 


*Emnia,cAB  you  tell  what  i 
become  qf  bur  world  if  there  were 
no  attraction  ^» 

«Aight»  my  d«ar.  It  wornW  all 
fall  to  the  finest  dust.' 

« jTow,  ray  little  friends,  I  have 
talked  with  you  about  this  for  a 
higher  purpoao  than  you  cao  p^em. 

( Gkod  not  6n4y  made  the  world, 
but  he  madfc  men  to  Hve  in  ft ;  and 
he  created  them  with  a  principle  in 
their  hearts  very  much  like  aitrac- 
tidn.  That  principle  is  love.  It 
makes  all  move  around  together, 
receiving  and  giving  blessings.— 
God  is  the  great  apirit^al  light  of 
the  thinking  beings  that  he  hM 
created,  just  ad  the  sun  is  the  light 
of  the  planets.  And  men  and  wo- 
9iftn»  and  children  too,  if  it^ey  will 
act  upon  the  prineiple  of  love,  vifl 
be  to  each  other  like  stars, 

*  You  knaw  where  thje  moton  a2i4 
the  ptanets  get  their  hght,  tfaat 
makes  them  so  bright  and  beautiful 
at  night,  do  you  not,  Mary  1 

«  Yes,  from  the  sun,  truly.  The 
sufi  shines  on  them,  and  they  shine 
on  us.  b,  what  d  beautiful  lesson 
of  love!  You  see  we  need  their 
light  in  the  night,  when  the  sun  is 
hidden  from  us,  uid  they  joyfully 
;  give  it  to  cheer  us  in  the  darkness. 
*Now  God  has  arranged  the 
world  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is 
for  our  highest  good  to  live  in  love 

with  all. 

You  know  we  were  talking  a- 


tions,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  that!  bout  the  different  zones  into  which 
would  be  hardly  correct.    In  facj^i  the  earth  is  divided.  We  found,  too. 
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that  the  productions  of  the  eartti 
were  as  unlike  as  their  wamih. 

« Now,  I  wish  you  to  take  your 
geographies  and  see  what  feach 
country  produces. '  Some  produce 
grain  iii^  great  abundanee»  ■  others 
are  beat  iniiisd  to  |«fltitra9e*^in 
eoine  there  is  a  ^^at  deal  of  fruity 
In  others  they  can  collect  great 
quantities  of  furs.  Now,  though 
we  ^an  live  with  a  very  few  Com* 
fbrts;  as  we 'find  tbat  the  poor  Es^ 
qufttjaux  do,  still  we  are  much  hap- 
pier to  he,  able  to  get  many  things 
that  we  caanot  find  m  our  own 
country*  No^,  If  we  are  lited  and 
neighborly  to  other  nations,  thefy 
will  be  gtad  to  buy  a  great  many 
things  of  us;  and  w^  can  in  return 
buy  many  iblng6  of  them  for  on# 
happiheaiB.  B^t  if  we  go  to  war, 
and  try  to  iiyure  them,  iiii§tead  of 
getting  frosa  them  a  great  ,R\aay 
pleasant  ^ingd,  daisy  witt  refnaeto 
trade  with  tis.  So  ybu  see  that  in 
injuring  others  vre  are  sure  to  bring 
evil  to  ourselves. 

<  K6W|  my  little  lada,  I  Iffish  you 
sill  to  remember  these  thfnge  l^beli 
you  come  to  be  men,  and  help  tb 
rule  the  nation.  Then  you  will  say^ 
we  will  have  no  ¥fiiir»  and  usikind 
actions  towards  any  of  the  nations 
that  God  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
made. 

« And  now,  my  dear  girls,  rOmem- 
ber  to  pay  mere  honor  to  those  who 
seek  peacfe,  than  to  the  sofaier  who 
goes  from  home  to  make  ot&er 
hearts  desolate." 

MORAL  rosTRU(7rroN. 
*  Mother,  I  have  tried  to-day  to 
watch  my  inner  seir»  and  keep  it 


bright  and  fair;  and  sometfmed  I 
succeeded  and  sometimes  I-did  tioi. 
Charley  Jones  knocked  my  hni 
down  on  purpose^  and  a  thciQ  of 
anger  shot  through  me,  and  I  wai 
al  out  to  strike  him,  when|I  thooghi 
of  what  you  said,  afad  dsore  the 
wtong  fecfling  away,  and  inMaatly 
I  was  happy.  Charley  was  aud^ 
prised  when  he  saw  that  I  was, not 
even  angry,  and  looked  Mixy  fiv 
ivhat  Iho  had  dpoe.  While  my  dass 
itt  mental  eiithmetio  was.  r^eiliM^, 
the  t^aoher  told  me  that  I  was  i»- 
ai€entirv«.  it  was  true;  hiA  aa 
there  were  two^  ladies  and  «  gentlef* 
man  pf  etiem.  I  was  displeased  be* 
cause  I  was  tUiis  poidted  out,  asd^ 
mHiHi^l  tfa<m^lit  I  Would  ooiMiniiii 
10  boiilamtitive,'to4li6w  tbem  tli^ 
I  was  not'lo  be/ereedhy  theleasb- 
er. '  But  Ao  jsboiner  wad  ttmihooglU 
forntoA  In  nKJr  ndnd,  than  somotiyag 
WUhitt  s96iafl^  to  whfs^o' inhere  to 
4nirth«r  spAM/  «id  I  iau^ediate)/ 
tdiMipeKtfi  byself  to  be  atbotrRe.-^ 
Oh,  what  a  happy,  pleasant  feelijtg 
eatne  'ov^r  md  in  an-  instant.  I 
turned  a  look  of  love  towards  my 
teacher,  fbr  I  Ifelt  Uke  toving  every 
body  then,  and  met  suich  &  kind 
and  joy ftai^e;:rpreflsion,  that  {  coold 
hardly  fbrbear  speaklnj^oot  my  hsp^ 
piness.  That  would  have  'beeii 
wrong,  you  know,  so  I  resisted  the 
desire,  but  1  kept  up  my  attention 
during  theenHre  reeit^ioa,  and 
went  to  my  l^eat  a  k^ppy  boy.' 

«  My  Son,  yoii  did  right,  and  you 
give  me  great  joy;  but  tell  me  in 
what  iCases  you  fati^d•' . 

<You  will  btasfteme,  motherland 
this  makes  me  wish  to  conceal  theni 
from  you;  but  1  will  not.    I  will 
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tompfl  myself  to  .eoafess  them.— 
Mother^  1  have  told  two  faleehoods 
to-day  p' 

'Falaeboods^fabehooda^  my  dear 
boyi  Nov  iadeed  you  diatrees  me. 
How  oould  you  do0o?' 

« I  will  tell  you.  It  k  a  rule  of 
the  s^iool,  and  I  kn«w  it  is  a  good 
one,  that  we  ehall  net  whisper  or 
teave  oaf  seats  wiihoat  pecvQission, 
and  that  we  shaU  ziot  aek  permis* 
flion  unless  it  is  ^ery  noMssAry.  I 
wMed  to  get  a  pieee  of  candy 
whieh  George  Grant  held  up  to  me. 
I  aAed  to  leave  my  Mat,  and  told 
the  teadver  itwaan^eeseary  when» 
as  you  see,  U  was  by  no  means  ne- 
tfOBsary  that  I  should  have  the  can- 
4f.  Afterwards  I  whispered,  wkh^ 
Mt  permisBiofr,  while  the  tea^ier 
was  looking  a&other  way ;  and 
when^wsked,  at  night,  if  I  had 
whimpered  daring  the  day,  I  roj^cd 
«hat  I  had  not  I  Jumw  it  was 
vrong,  but  I  did  its  und^  mother,  I 
am  alraid  I  shall  never  learn  to  do 
right.* 

•  <  Sob,  you  must  begin  to  am^l 
loursalf  io  do  rigjt^t,  not  only  out* 
wardhfj  bat  intoortify,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  not  only  be  ea«y, 
but  yoti  will  love  to  do  so.  If  you 
'willtry  to  follow  me  dosely,  I  will 
explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  you 
find  it  so  dimcult  to  do  right. 

'Look  up  at  the  Sun;  it  gives  heat 
and  Uffht  to  every  object  around 
you.  It  imparts  l)ounti(\ilIy  to  all. 
If  the  sun  should  say,  <  I  have  giv- 
en toothers  long  enough;  I  will 
now  keep  my  light  and  heat  to  mv- . 
self."  Instantly  every  thing  would 
become  black,  and  stiff,  and  dead. 
Your  body  would  freeze,  so  would 
mine,  and  so  woald  those  of  all  our 
friends,  and  indeed  of  every  person 
living.    Now  this  would  take  place 


in  the  outer  or  natural  world.  But 
there  is  another  world  beside  this. 
There  is  something  within  yon 
w4rich  tynks.  It  is  thinking  now. 
There  is  something  within  me  that 
thinks.  It  is  thinkiuj^  now.  So 
there  is  something  vnikm  every  per- 
tim  aohich  thinki.  We  call  this 
thinking  Bomathing,  tpirit,  and  ev» 
ery  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  and 
even  little  infants,  each  have  a 
ipirii  within  them.  When  we 
speak  of  cUi  these  spirits,  we  call  it 
the  inner  or  spiritual  world.  Now 
the  son  gives  heat  and  light  to  the 
outer  world,  but  what  gives  light  to 
the  inner  world  ?  It  is  God.  ae  is 
the  sun  of  the  spiritual  wol'ld.  He 
gives  us  love  and  truth,  to  operate 
upon  our  spirits^  ns  heat  and  -  Uahi 
do  upon  our  bodies.  Now,  If  a  tit- 
tle child  should  say,  *l  will  not 
have  any  more  of  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  8UA--1  will  ha^e  heat  and 
light  of  my  tywn,^'  and  eboM  gei 
into  a  deep  cavern,  and  build  a  fire, 
and  stay  there  twenty  years,  he 
would  not  ^row  fair  and  beautiful. 
So  if  you  say,"  I  will  not  tiave  the 
love  ami  truth  that  God  gives,  bn( 
I  will  have  love  and  trath  of  ray 
own,'  and  should  lisht  up  your  own 
love,  self-love  witnin  you,  your 
ipirU  could  not  grow  fair  and  beau* 
uful. '  This  is  just  what  you  did  in 
the  two  cases  alluded  to.  God 
would  have  given  you  love  to  your 
neifchbors,  that  is,  love  to  your 
teacher  and  companions,  and  the 
truth  flowing  from  that  love  would 
have  made  your  spirit  see  and  avoid 
what  was  wrong.  But  you  lighted 
up  a  fire  of  self-love,  and  the  light 
or  that  is  always  falsehood.  This 
fire  of  self-love  most  be  pat  out, 
ank  you  must  be  warmed  and  en- 
lightened by  love  and  truth  from 
God.' 

But,  mother,  how  can  I  put  out 
the  fire  of  self-lovel' 

*  You  cannot  do.  it  alone,  but  Grod 
will  help  you  when  he  sees  you 
strive  yourself  to  do  it.' 

[To  be  concluded.] 
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EDUCATIONAX.  TEXT  BOOKS.     ; 

PUBUSHED   BY  ^ 

A.  S.  BAEXES  St  CO.,  51  JOHN  ST.,  KEW  YORK. 


Davies'  SrsrtM  op  Mathematics. 
The  Arithmetical  Course/or  Schools. 

I.  (Brimvy  Table  Book.) 
XI.  First  LettODB  In  AriUuneUq. 
HI.  School  Arlthmetie. 

The  Academic  Course, 

L  Th»  UnfvfTslty  Arfthnetle. 

II.  Practical  Geomeitry  and  Mensarallon, 
ni.  Elemenrary  Algebra. 
IV.  Eiemeniary  Geometry. 

V.  Davies*  Elemenu  of  Surveyii^ 

The  Collegiate  Course. 

B.  Davies*  Bourdon^s  Algebra. 
.  Davies*  Legendre's  Geomeogr  tad  Trfeo- 
nometry. 

III.  Davies*  Analytical  Geometry. 

IV.  Davies*  DascHptlve  Geometry. 

V.  Davies*  Bbadei^Bbadows,  and  PenqMctire. 
VI.  Davies'  Dilfferentiat  and  Integral  CaJtulos. 
These  worlds  have  an  established  national  re- 
ptttatlon,  and  will  be  the  common  standards  lo 


wAidi  the  largest  portion  cf  ttiastudentaof  the 
pretext  day  wll*  •- — *" '- 


ul  hereafter  refbr. 


*  Jf&tural  PhUoiophy. 

I.  Parker's  Pint  Lssioiis  tn  Natural  PhtkMo> 

*  phy. 
'     Embracing  the  elements  of  the  seienco.    Illns- 

traled  with  nomoroua  engravings.     Designed 
for  young  beginners. 

II.  Farker*s  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Ex- 

perimental Philosophy. 

Mr.  Parker  is  widely  known  through  bis 

*'Aids  to  Composition.**  aii4  other  lazt-books. 

Rii  **Natural  Philoeophv**'  is  received  with  on- 

eommoo  fiivor  by  TMehars,  and  is  vary  goner- 

^    any  adopted  where  it  is  made  known.    A  copy 

will  be  sent  to  Teachars  who  wish  to  ezamfaie  it. 

'.    III.  6IUespia*8  manual  of  Roads  and  Railroads. 

\  History, 

%         I.  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
I  tha  Republic  of  America.  New  edition, 

i  8vo. 

i   '■   IL  WUlard's  Bchaol  HMory  of  ttia  Volted 
Statea/  New  edition. 

III.  Willard*s   American  Chrouographer — a 
Chart  of  American  History. 

XV^  Wlllard*8  tfntversal  History  in  Perspec- 
tive 
.    y.  WUlard*s  Temple  of  Time— a  Chart  of 

ITnlvertal  History. 
Vl.  Gould*!  Abridgment  of  Alliioii^s  Burope. ' 

The  HJsiorias  of  Mrs.  WiUard  stand  iuriv«l- 
M  as  last  books  for  sebooli. 


7%e  Sciences. 
Chamberb*  Educational  Course.  ' 

Ravlsed  and  improved  by  D.M.Bees^  LL.  D.,i 
*nd  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United' 


Threa. 


1.  Ckambtrt^  Treatury  tf  KMtohdjre. 
parts  in  One. 


Ihoi^er 


Choiider4*  Ehm9nu  tf  Ck^mUtrf.    Ulna, 
trated. 

4.  CUmbwrt' ElnuntM  ^f  Z90hn.  lUostrated 

5.  Ckamb»rr  EUmnf  tf  DrtJhig.    '"TT"" 
C.  Chambtrt*  Elemntg  if  QeoluA.        «< 

7.  Chmmh9r9'  Eltments  tf  JTutural  Pkiht^- 

These  works  are  vtry  extensively  used  in 

are  highlv  recommended  by  some  of  the  moot 
diMtngulshad  educators  in  this  country. 

Science  of  the  EwUsh  Laneucure. 
Clark*. New Bngllah Grammar..    ^    ^     ; 

A  Praetkal  Grammar;  In  which  Words, PhrMn' 
and  Sentences  are  classified,  according  to  their 
olBees  and  their  ralaClon  to  each  other;  iihs- 

Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 
^to  En"**""*'  BOokKeeping-by  Sin. 

Fulton  k,  Eastman's  C3hira8rapl»te  Charta-in^ 
two  numbers.  «••— w^ 

Key  to  Fulton  Ik  BastmaB*8  Chirographio 
Charts* 
Containing  directions  ibr  the  position  at  th« 

desk,  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen— atoo.  for 

the  «J2ct  forms  and  proportions  of  letters,  with. 

rules  for  their  execution* 

Fulton  4c  Eastman's  School  WrIUng  Booki—iii 
Four  Parts.  *       •*-— « 

A  Valuable  Work  for  School  Tkaeh^ 

ers, 
TnaoftY  AMo  PKATica  op  Tbacbiio,  or  the 
Motives  and  Methods  of  Good  School  Keeping: 
by  p  P.  Pege,  late  Principal  of  the  SUle  Nor- 
mal  School,  Albany. 

Chod  Schools  and  Good  School 
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These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  B.  Rfley  it  06. J 
Columbus;  H.  W.  Derby  A;  Co.,  Cincinnati;  anii 
by  bookseller  generally  throughout  the  State,    . 
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IVotice  to  Tekchei'g. 

rr^HE  Board  of  Educntioa  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  being  about  to  or* 
X  ganize  tlie  schools  of  that  town,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Akron  School  Law,'*  wishes  to  employ  a  suitable  person  as  principal 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Primary  Schools  in 
said  town.  The  Board  will  allow  as  liberal  a  salary  as  the  state  of  its 
finances  at  the  introduction  of  the  system  will  justify,  which  will  be 
afterwar4s  inoreasei,  if  the  principal  chosen  should  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  to  that  of  those  already  in  operation  under  said 
law  in  other  places.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  produce  testimon- 
ials of  moral  character  and  capability  of  teaching  the  several  branches 
necessary  to  a  complete  English  education.  The  salary  for  the  first 
year  will  be  $500.  A  female  teacher  will  also  be  employed  to  act  as 
assistant  In  the  Grammar  School.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

March  22,  1849.  JOHN  CLARKE,  See^y. 

.  rVoticee  to  Teachers. 

THE  ^cbfQOi  Bireotprs  of  Grov^>ort,  having  erected  a  school  house, 
forty  by  sixty  feet,  and  two  stories  high^  and  being  about  to  es- 
tablish a  school  of  three  department^,  wish  to  employ  a  comj^etent 
male  Teacher^  aa  Principal  of  the  Senior  Department  and  Supermten- 
<ieni  of  the  whole  school.  They  will  pay  a  salary  of  $400,  which  may 
be  increased  as  ftoon  as  a  teacher  has  shown  himself  capable  of  con-^ 
ducting  the  school  to  their  satisfaction.  Applicants  must  present  tes- 
timonials of  good  character,  of  experience  and  success  ift  teaching, 
and  of  ability  to  teach  the  higher  English  branches,  mathematics,  and 
the  Latin  language. 

Address  W.  E,  DARNELL, 

Orcveporty  Franklin  co.,  O. 
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Tmt  Journal  is  pahnshed.montltlv,  inocUvoA»nn,  Mch  aumber  oontalufBg  twelve  pagai, 
beiides  iinticei»  and  advertisemeDti  of  books.  It  to  devotad  to  the  promotion  of  popular  edoeft- 
tion,  and  contains  articles  of  Interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  to  parealiaiid  the  ftiaily  ehr- 
dt^  and 'will,  berecfker,  contain  adepartmett  for  the  special  benefit  of  scholars  attending  sehoal 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  being  printed  tai  a 
form  convenient  for  binding,  will  be  found  tm  Interesting  paper  for  moulUy  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble wott  for  foture  reference. 

FoatmoBterB,  Teachers,  and  the  Ariends  of  edncation  In  general,  arerespeotfoUy  invited  to  ali 
In  jrivInK  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  friendly  to  the  cause  Of  popular  education .  are  respeetfUIIy  requested  to  notice  It  aad 
insert  tbto  Prospeetui.-   Those  who  do  so  will  please  rorward  their  Papers. 

Tn!te.^«lnt^  ebplet  My  eenlsr  thiee  copies  eijOO;  seven  ooples  tS.00,  twelve  oaiiiM 
$^fiO',  twenty  copies.ed.  Letters,  containing  two  dollars  or  more,  may  be  seat  wkiMMit  pr^paj- 
iug  the  postage. 

■Bo0in»  Voi.tJMis.'-Coptes  ef  the  Arst  second  and  third  volumes,  neatly  stitched  hi  prfasled 
covers,  can  be  had  for  35  cents  eaeb .  Per  ei>00,  free  ef  postage  the  6rst  tbiee  volumes  and  the 
numbers  of  the  fourth  will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  back  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 

;  like  a  last  year*8  almanac.    Bverytiumber  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 

fi-lends  of  education,  as  Ion;!  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.    Kany  of  these  articles  cannot  be, 

elsewhere,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  In  the  annual  reports  of  State  Bupeviateadente 

and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  M  expense  for  each^ualto  the  cost  of  a  vohinse  oftfaeJovML 

All  orders  aad  eommuOceliQiifl  sboold  be  addiesMd  to       A.  IX  I^osp,  M .  D.,  Oblomlne,  O. 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.  ~^ 

The  second  Semi-annaal  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  attended 
In  Bpnngfield,  on  Tneeday  and  Wednesday,  the  3d  and  4th  dajrs  of  Jaly 
next.  The  eeasion  will  be  opened  with  a  public  addrese  by  Hdn.  S. 
Galloway,  the  President,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  first  day.  Several' 
•Iher  addreeses  will  be  given  during  the  session. 

Reports  will  also  be  presented  upon  the  best  modes  of  teaching  sot- 
eral  branches  of  study,  and  upon  other  topics  connected  with  school 
and  education.        The  following  questions  will  also  be  discussed : 

Would  the  interests  of  Schools  and  the  cause  of  education  be  promo* 
ted  by  cresting  the  office  of  State  and  County  Superintendent  ot  Schools  I 

Can  Union  Schools  and  Classified  Public  Schools  be  made  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  sustaining  private  High  Schools  and  Academies  1 

Can  a  thorough  professional  education  of  Teachers  be  secured  with- 
out the  establishment  of  one  or  more  State  Normal  Schools  1 

What  action  ought  this  Association  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  secur* 
ing  a  thorough  revision  of  the  School  Laws  of  the  State! 

Any  teacher  or  member  of  the  Association  who  is  anxious  to  present 
a  Resolution  or  topic  for  discussion  will  please  forward  the  same  to  the 
Undersigned,  or  present  it  in  writing  <m  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  appointed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
lee  of  last  year,  who  have  not  reported,  are  earnestly  requested  to  pres<- 
ent  their  Reports  at  this  meeting  or  to  fcwward  them,  belbrehand,  to  th^ 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  ease  of  reaching  Springfield  by  public  conveyances  from  the 
northy  sovth,  east  and  west,  and  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  place 
have  gMierously  ofie«  ed  to  entertain  all  the  delegates  during  the  session, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  secure  a  large  attendance  of  practical  Teachers  and  ao« 
tive  friends  of  education.  Educational  Societies  and  Teacheis'  Aissocia- 
tions  are  respectfully  Invited  to  send  delegates. 

A  full  programme  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  for 
the  exercises  are  completed.  Editors,  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  As-> 
sociation,  are  requested  to  copy  this  notice,    ay  order,  A.  P.  Loan, 

Columbus,  May  Ist,  1849.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Sehootsy 
for  1848,  was  printed,  and  a  few  copies  distributed  just  before  the  Le- 
gislature adjourned.  The  Report,  with  the  Appendixes,  forms  a  volume 
of  some  sixty  pages,  of  which  the  Superintendent's  Report  occupies 
twelre  pages.  The  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  Statistics  of  Schools  as  reported  by  County  Auditors,  &c, 

2.  An  exhibit  of  the  School  Funds  of  the  State. 

3.  Th^  necessity  of  an  entire  revision  of  the  School  Laws. 

4.  The  importance  of  establishing  Normal  Schools. 

5.  Encouragements  to  effort  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools  • 
The  usual  tabular  statements  of  the  statistics  of  schools  in  the  several 

counties,  and  of  the  moneys  apporti<med,  are  added.  The  appendixes 
contain  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  County  Auditors,  the  Reports  of 
County  School  Examiners,  a  very  full  and  interesting  Report  from  the 
County  Superintejident  of  Ashtabula  county,  the  Annual  Report  of  ike 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  (which  was 
published  in  the  March  number,)  and  the  Report  on  Union  Sefaoob,  pub- 
lished entire  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

From  tke  tabular  report,  it  appears  that  only  fiAy-seven  of  the  eight j« 
five  counties  in  the  State  are  reported,  and  that  the  returns £rom  many 
of  these  are  far  from  being  complete.  The  following  are  the  statistics  as 
reported: 

**  Number  of  whole  districts,  6,926 ;  fractional  districts,  835 ;  number 
of  schools,  5062  ;  number  of  teachers,  male,  2799,  female,  24 12 ;  num- 
ber ot  scholars  enrolled,  males,  50,211,  females,  44,219 ;  number  of  male 
scholars  in  average  daily  attendance,  50,442,  female,  40,253 ;  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  teachers  from  public  funds — males,  $116,812  82 ;  females, 
$32,392  62  ;  amount  paid  teachers  from  other  sources  than  public  funds, 
males,  $25,154  81;  females,  $12,422  32;  number  of  months  eommon 
schools  have  been  taught,  15,745  ;  number  of  school  houses  built,  153 1 
cost  of  buildings,  $39,727  43 ;  amount  of  building  funds  raised  by  tax, 
$31,640  47  ;  tax  on  county  duplicate,  $507,517  25.'^ 

While  these  are  alt  the  faets  contained  in  this  Report,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  in  the  State  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  school 
districts,  that  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  different  persons 
were  employed  as  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  during  some  part  of  the 
year,. that  the  whole  number  of  children  and  youth  between  the  age  of 
four  and  twenty-one,  is  779,621,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  school 
funds  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  several  school  districts,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  November  15th,  1848,  was  $291,796. 

The  Superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  an  entire  revision  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  Sute,  and  intimates  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  attempt, 
by  further  amendments,  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  the  existing  state  of  public  sentiment. 
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The  importance  of  giving  to  Teachers  the  advantages  of  that  (specific 
preparation  for  their  duties,  which  can  only  be  secured  in  Normal  Schols, 
is  fully  and  clearly  set  forth. 

Under  the  head  of  encouragements,  the  Superintendent  alludes  to  the 
increasing  confidence  in  the  utility  of  common  schools,  and  the  praeti* 
tability  of  making  them  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  communi* 
ty;  to  the  interest  manifested  in  Teachers  Associations  and  Institutes  in 
a  large  number  of  counties ;  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  well  regulated  and  properly  classi- 
fied Public  Schools  in  a  large  number  of  the  Towns  and  Cities  of  the 
SUte. 

An  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Beport  was  ordered,  but 
only  a  few  hundred  copies  have  as  yet  been  distributed ;  it  is  hoped'', 
however,  that  the  remainder  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  beiore  the  expiration  of  the  summer. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 

The  indications  of  increasing  interest  in  the  establishment  of  good 
Public  Schools  in  towns  and  cities,  are  multiplying  on  every  hand.  The 
new  School  Law  was  adopted  in  Springfield,  on  the  26th  of  March,  by 
a  vote  of  176  to  31,  or  nearly  six  to  one  ;  it  was  adopted  in  New  Lisbon, 
on  the  16th  uU.,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  16,  or  nearly  seven  to  one ;  and  ia 
Urbana,  on  the  28th  of  April,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  It  has  also 
been  adopted  in  Marietta,  Sandusky  City,  Milan,  Harmar,  and  perhaps 
in  other  towns,  and  movements  are  making  to  secure  its  adoption  in, 
several  other  places.  In  a  number  of  towns  the  Akron  School  Law  has 
been  adopted,  and  vigorous  efforts  are  making  to  erect  suitable  buildings 
and  secure  efficient  organization  of  the  schools. 

As  facts,  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Public  Schools  al- 
ready in  operation,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  wishing  to  es- 
tablish similar  systems,  we  shall  aim  to  publish  as  many  statistics  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  folk>wing  brief  statement  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Dogget, 
Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Dayton : 

The  Public  Schools  of  this  city  are,  at  present,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  a  Board  of  six  managers,  wno  receive  their  appointment 
annually  from  the  Common  Council,  one  of  the  Board  being  selected  from 
eaefa  yard  of  the  city.  Each  school  has  a  male  Principal,  one  male  and 
from  three  to  four  female  Assistants. 

The  Principal  is  required  to  be  at  the  School  half  an  hour,  and  the  As- 
sistants at  least  fi Aeen  minutes,  before  the  commencement  of  school- 
hours,  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  The  Principal  has  the  supervision  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  his  school,  which  are  classified  as  follows :  Senior 
Male,  Senior  Female,  Junior  Male  and  Junior  Female  departments.  He 
is  also  required  to  note  all  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  the  Assistants, 
attd  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  Board. 
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Oa  the  laat  Saturdaj  of  each  month,  the  meettn^i  of  the  Board  are 
held,  at  which  the  Principals  are  requested  to  attend  and  present  their 
monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of  their  schools,  numbers  enrolled,  de- 
linquents, ice,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  as  may  be  deemed 
mecessary  for  the  action  of  the  Board.  These  meetings  are  considered 
hiflbly  salutary  in  sustaining  that  kind  of  character  and  effieteney  in  (»ar 
schools  that  secure  to  them  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  their  pres- 
ent intelligent  supporters. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Brown,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  capacity,  ia  President 
of  the  Board,  and  owes  hts  appointment  thereto,  in  part,  to  his  practical 
kjnow ledge  of  the  schools,  and  to  hie  peraoaal  efforts  in  bringing  them 
to  their  present  flourishing  condition. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  last  week  in  each  quarter,  the  pupila  of 
each  school  are  examined  by  the  board  and  the  Principal  in  the  presence 
of  parents  and  othet  visiters,  upon  all  the  various  branches  pursued, 
ana,  at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  a  still  mote  public  examination  of  the 
schools  is  given  in  the  City  Hall.  The  senior  .departments  of  ail  the 
schools  are  here  combined,  and,  in  their  various  studies,  are  exerciaftd 
before  the  Mayor,  Council  and  strangers.  These  examinations  give  op- 
portunity for  the  public  to  witness  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  to  note 
their  progress  and  to  form  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  their  future 
.  ^dTAJieement. 

I  am  happy  in  stating  to  you,  that  tho  teashsni  of  our  schools  are  all 
•  actuated  by  the  proper  spirit,  and  are  rendering  entire  satisfaction  to  ail 
.concerned. 

•I  believe  about  fourteen  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  In  all  the  five 
schools.  The  houses  are  creditable  to  tne  city,  and  two  are  real  orna- 
ments in  the  way  of  architecture,  having  all  the  reeent  improvemeotti 
that  art  has  devised. 

The  Salary  of  the  principal  Is  |110,  and  that  of  the  male  Assiataixt, 
i^Q,  per  quarter. 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  following  statements  in  relation  t» 
ihe  Union  School  in  Portsmouth.  The>  are  from  ihe  pen  of  Mr.  A.  J* 
Bickoff,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  school  : 

From  the  Report  of  our  school,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  30th, 
1849,  you  will  see  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  693,  average 
/dally  attendance  489,  average  number  connected  with  the  school  599, 
and  that  ten  teachers  were  employed. 

The  receipts  of  the  town,  for  school  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing the  30th  ult,  were,  from  State  and  County  levies,  ^iSS4  82  ;  Corpo- 
ration levy,  ||;13Q6  31 ;  rents  from  school  property,  |400 ;  tuition  fees  of 
non-resident  pupils  $117  18;  amounting,  in  all,  to  $3128  13,  The  ex« 
penditures  were — for  Teachers^  salaries,  $2236  70;  incidental  expenses, 
$345  89 ;  together  amounting  to  $2582  69.  The  cost  of  oondtKliiig  tiiB 
school  per  pupil,  connected  with  the  school  per  year^  was  $4  70,  exolo> 
eive  of  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  iu  the  school  building,  furni- 
ture, lots,  ^c;  inclusive  of  this,  perhaps,  the  cost  per  pupil  would 
amount  to  $5  65.  Cheap  enough  surely.  Eight  of  our  teachers  are  fe- 
males. The  course  of  study,  that  may  be  efliciently  pursued,  emhcaeefr 
all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  French  and  the  elements 
of  Latin. 

The  success,  with  which  this  instiMition  hM  met  since  its  eatahlia^ 
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ment,  is  a  triumphant  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
organized*  No  one,  indeed,  acquainted  with  its  history,  its  usefuiness, 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  has  ever  been  held  by  the  citizens  of 
the  town,  or  rather,  the  honest  pride  with  which  they  have  regarded  it, 
could  fail  to  be  convinced  that  Union  Schools,  upon  this  or  simitar  plans, 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  that  can  be  established.  After  a  trial  of  the 
plan,  for  ten  years,  our  citizens  have  Tendered  their  verdict  in  its  (hvor, 
and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Town  Council  has  taken  steps  toward  the  erection  of  another 
house»  this  summer,  equal  or  superior  to  the  present  one,  in  points  of 
accommodation,  convenience,  and  I  may  say,  elegance  too.  The  idea 
of  UM,ion,  however,  is  still  to  be  carried  out,  union  of  purpose,  union  of 
funds  and  interests,  union  of  the  most  advanced  classes  of  pupils ;  for 
by  union  a  more  complete  education  will  be  secured  to  the  children  of 
the  place,  than  could  possibly  be  otherwise.  After  separation  the  two 
schools  would  be  inferior  to  the  present,  but  union  will  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  far  bett^  one  for  all;  such,  at  least,  are  the  views  of  all 
with  whom  I  have  conversed. 

There  is  no  more  common  observation  heard,  with  regard  to  the  school, 
than  this  .*  That  it  enhances  the  value  of  property,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inducements  there  are  to  draw  good  citizens  to  the  place.  Prop- 
erty holders  and  business  men,  who  have  opportunity  for  observation, 
say  that  foroilies  are  constantly  removing  to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  their  children  at  the  Public  School. 

The  present  school  house  is  40  feet  front  by  70  feet  deep,  three  stories 
high,  and  contains  six  rooms,  each  30  feet  wide  by  38  long.  The  model 
of  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  upon  which  all  tfhe  Cincinnati  ^hod  houses 
were  built,  up  to  1844,  but  whieh  was  then  partially,  and  now  wholly 
thrown  aside. 

A  catalogue  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Massilon  Union 
School  for  the  first  half  year,  ending  Mar&  23d,  1840,  shows  that  494 
pupils  have  been  instructed  ;  of  whom  70  are  in  the  High  School,  164  in 
the  Grammar  School,  73  in  the  Secondary,  and  1 97  in  the  Primary  de- 
partment. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Columbus  for  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  March  last : 

The  number  of  teachers  employed,  including  the  Superintendent^as 
twenty,  and  the  number  of  schools  taught  ei^teen,  including  the  High 
School,  three  Grammar,  six  Secondary,  six  Primary  and  two  German 
Schools. 

The  whole  niunber  d  scholars  registered  in  alt  the  schools  wnJb  1473 ; 
the  number  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  33,  and  the  number 
of  different  scholars  instructed  1440.  The  averag^  number  connected 
with  the  schools  during  the  quarter  Was  1039  ;  the  average  daily  atten- 
da,nce  975,  and  the  average  attendance  in  each  school  54  1*6.  The  av- 
erage attendance  on  the  schools  of  the  North  district  was  6t  1-6 1  in  the 
Middle  64  3-6 ;  in  the  South  68  1-2.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
High  School  was  68;  in  the  Grammar  Schools  67  1-3;  in  the  Secondary 
47  1-6;  in  the  Primary  61  1-6,  and  in  the  German  Schools  72  1-2. 

The  Union  School  in  Lancaster  is  to  commence  on  the  2d  instant  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Whitewell. 
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TEACHERS  AND  THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

From  the  list  of  Teachers'  salaries  eontained  in  the  report  on  Union 
Schools,  and  the  notices  in  this  and  preceding  numbers  of  the  Journal, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  services  of  competent  Instructors  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  now,  or  will  be  between 
this  and  the  first  of  December  next,  a  demand  for  four  or  Ave  hundred 
well  qualified  male  Teachers,  to  whom  employment  can  be  given  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  at  salaries  varying  from  $300,  to  $600,  or  $700. 

Of  these,  from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty-five,  should  be  qualified  to 
take  charge,  as  Superintendents,  of  systems  of  schools  like  those  of  Day* 
ton,  Columbus,  Cleveland  or  Sandusky  City ;  should  be  capable,  of  ma- 
king a  proper  classification  of  the  schools,  of  prescribing  the  course  of 
study  in  each,  of  drilling  the  Teachers  for  their  work,  and  preparing 
them  to  labor  efficiently  and  harmoniously  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
system  ;  should  be  able  to  maintain,  by  their  enlarged  experience,  their 
superior  attainments,  their  familiarity  with  the  theory,  and  their  skill  in 
the  practice  of  teaching,  and  by  their  social,  intellectual  and  moral  worth, 
that  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  subordinate  Teachers,  the  Diree* 
tors  and  the  community,  which  is  so  necessary  to  entire  success  in  such 
a  field  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  wanted  some  fifly  or  one  hundred 
competent  to  take  charge  of  large  Union  Schools  in  which  the  higher 
English  branches,  mathematics  and  the  languages  must  be  taught;  to 
nil  these  places  a  grade  of  qualifications,  hardly  below  those  above  de* 
scribed,  will  be  requisite. 

Besides  these,  one  or  two  hundred,  or  more,  capable  of  teaching  all 
the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education  will  be  needed  in  smaller 
Union  Schools,  and  in  the  Senior  departments  of  Public  schools,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  well  qualified  Teachers  who  will 
be  wanted  in  the  larger  district  schools  during  the  next  winter,  and 
perhaps  for  the  year,  who  may  secure  better  wages  than  have  heretofore 
been  paid. 

Now,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  men  in  the  State,  well 
qualified  to  fili  any  of  these  places  with  honor  to  themselves  and  benefit 
to  their  employers,  and  that  there  are  many  more  who  are  measurably 
qualified  to  fill  them ;  and  we  are  now,  as  we  have  ever  been,  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  idea  of  **  importing  teachers  from  abroad  "  when 
there  are  those,  at  home,  who  are,  or  might  easily  become,  equally  good 
or  perhaps  better  than  those  who  come  from  other  States,  and  who  are 
ae<^tomed  to  our  climate,  acquainted  With  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  and  familiar  with  their  wants. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  too  many  of  those  who  might  before  this 
have  qualified  themselves  for  any  of  these  stations,  have  not,  by  their 
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•ffortB  to  become  familmr  with  the  modern  improvements  in  teaching, 
i  hj  studying  the  excellent  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  sob-  • 
jeet,  by  vieiting  other  Teachers  and  their  schools,  by  attending  Teach* 
ere*  Conventions  and  Inetitntes,  and  by  reading  the  Educational  Period- 
ieakB  of  the  day,  prepared  themselves  as  they  ought  for  such  spheres, 
and,  that  if  they  would  command  the  confidence  of  those  who  wish  to 
emplof  good  Teachers,  if  they  wish  to  secure  employment  themselves 
and  prevent  others  from  other  States  and  Counties,  who  are  their  supe- 
riors only  in  enterprise  and  industry,  from  filling  all  the  most  desirable 
plaeee,  our  Teachers  must  arouse  themselves  to  new  energy,  and  show, 
by  their  devotion  to  iheir  profession,  that  they  are  determined,  not  only 
10  rise  with  it,  but  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  it  should  occupy. 


SELF  IlifPRGVEMENT. 

In  a  previous  article  on  this  subject,  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Teacher  nfay  prepare  himself  for  the  better  discharge  of  his  daily  duties, 
were  pointed  out,  we  proceed  to  enumerate  some  others  by  which  those 
ambitious  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher  stations  and  greater  useful- 
ness, may  secure  an  important  part  of  their  professionisl  education ; 
among  these  may  be  named  the  following : 

First,  visiting  the  schools  of  other  Teachers.  No  true  Teacher  can 
spend  half  an  hour  in  the  school  of  another  without  learning  much  that 
may  be  of  service  to  himself;  even  if  he  sees  nothing  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, (which  will  very  rarely  be  the  case,)  he  may  notice  a  multitude  of 
faults,  against  which  it  is  possible  to  guard,  and  to  which  he  might  have 
been  liable  had  not  his  attention  been  called  to  the  subject.  But  there 
are  a  thousand  little  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
management  of  a  school  which  need  to  be  seen  in  the  school  room  to  be 
-properly  understood.  Every  Teacher  should  spend  some  time,  every 
month,  if  not  every  week,  in  visiting  and  conversing  with  other  Teach- 
ers. In  most  neighborhoods  and  districts,  there  are  more  or  less  persons 
among  the  parents  who  have,  in  former  years,  been  Teachers,  much 
-may  be  learned  by  conversing  with  them,  by  listening  to  their  experi- 
ence. 

Second,  intimately  connected  with  the  fbregoing  is  the  practice  of  ai- 
.  tending  Educational  meetings,  Teachers'  conventions  and  Institutes.-— 
Clergymen,  Lawyers  and  Physicians  owe  much  of  their  suocess  and  re- 
spectability to  the  practice  of  meeting  in  their  proieasional  character  for 
consultation  and  mutual  improvement.  Teachers  may  profit  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession  by  sneh  as- 
aociations. 

Third,  reading  works  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching.  The 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  due  attention  to  this  are  too  obvious  to 
need  illustration. 
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Foarthi  reading  Edae»tioQ»l  p«p»rs  an^  periodicals.  .The  lueoabmi  ef 
either  of  tbe  profeaeions  named  above,  the  engineer  or  the  artist  might 
aa  well  expect  to  improve  with  tbe  age,  without  acceae  toaaingle  Joor- 
nal  devoted  to  their  respective  callings,  as  the  Teacher  without  a  careful 
perusal  of  several,  at  least,  of  the  excellent  periodicals  devoted  u>  tbe 
promotion  of  popular  education. 

Fiflh,  the  reading  of  the  Reports  of  the  State  Saperintondents  of 
Schools,  and  of  the  excellent  systems  of  public  Schools  in  the  cities  %t 
our  own  and  other  States  is  a  most  invaluble  means  of  improvement  to 
any  one  who  aspires  to  a  place  where  he  can  earn  more  than  ten  er 
twelve  dollars  per  month.  No  teacher  can  be  at  all  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  a  Union  School  much  less  to  superintend  a  system  of  schtM^ 
without  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  some  of  the  best  of 
these  systems,  and  we  say,  with  all  frankness,  to  those  who  have  not 
made  effort  to  secure  this  acquaintance,  that  they  have  little  reascHi  to 
expect  to  succeed  in  securing  employment  in  responsible  andb  lucrative 
stations,  or  should  they  secure  it,  that  they  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  command  the  confidence  of  intelligent  Boards  of  Education,  or  to 
manage  successfully  a  well  arranged  system  of  Public  Schools. 


**A  GOOD  TIl\fE  COMING." 

It  has  frequ|ntly  been  remarked  by  disinterested  persons,  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  employments  so  thankless  as  that  of  the  teacher.  And 
it  is  too  true  that  expressions  of  sympathy,  to  say  nothing  of  words  of 
approval  or  commendation,  fall  but  seldom  on  his  ear,  however  compe- 
tent he  may  be,  or  however  faithfully  his  duties  may  be  performed. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  have  reasou  to  believe  that  a  better  day  is  be* 
ginning  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  that  intelligent  parents  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  labors  of  faithful  teachers  and  to  encourage  theif  children 
in  the  exercise  of  proper  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  them. 

Ur.  Chaxles  Northend,  Principal  of  one  of  tbe  public  schools  in  Salens 
Mass.,  r^eotlj  received,  from  the  parents  of  hv  seholara,  a  waUtit  ceft^ 
taining  a  bank  note  for  one  hundred  dollars,  beside  several  valuable 
presents  from  his  scholars.  These  were  presented  at  a  social  gathering 
ef  the  friends  of  the  school  at  the  school  house,  and  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate remsrks  from  parents  and  seholans  and  from  the  teacher. 

Not  long  since,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  now  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free 
School,  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  having  obtained  leave  of  abeenee  ior  a 
few  months,  received,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  a  vduable  giAd  peBh 
cil,  as  a  token  of  regard,  from  the  students  of  Phillips'  Academy^  in  A»* 
dover,  with  which  he  was  then  connected. 

From  the  Scholars'  Penny  Qezette,  published  in  Boston,  we  learn  tliei 


the  acbolaiB  of  the  Plymouth  Bigjti  School  for  Boys,  presented  to  their 
t^oher,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hant»  a  epl^iidid  book,  ou  the  firatof  the  prtMnt 
year. 

Not  many  months  since,  the  scholars  in  one  of  the  schools  in  this  city' 
presented  to  their  teacher,  on  his  birth-day,  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of 
an  English  work.  ^ 

These  are  recorded  ae  amoftg  the  signe  of  the  times,  not  on  aeoount  of 
the  value  of  the  presents,  but  as  indications  of  a  state  of  feeling  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  general. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  learned  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Practical  Teacher,  that  the  Teachers  of  Rhode  Island  have  presented 
to  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard  (who  has,  for  the  last  five  years,  been  Comsnis- 
eioner  or  fiuperinftendent  of  the  PuhiSe  Schoois  of  that  State)  a  SiHrer 
Pitcher,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  **  as  a  testimonial  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest 
which  he  has  ever  taken  in  their  professional  improvement  and  individ- 
ual welfare.*' 

AREAS  OF  TERRITORY. 
[From  the  President's  Message  and  accompanying  documents.] 

The  number  of  square  miles  in  each  of  the  following  divisions,  is 
stated  thus: 

Oregon,  341,463;  California,  448,6dl;  New  Mexico,  77,307  ;  Texas, 
$«6,6S0 ;  total,  1 ,193,06 1 . 

The  area  ol  the  remaminsr  29  States,  and  the  territory  not  yet  ergoi^ 
ized  into  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  contains  2,059,693  square 
miles,  or  1,318,158,720  acres.  This  makes  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States  equal  to  3,252,684  square  miles — in  round  numbers,  three 
and  a  quarter  millions. 

These  estimates  show  that  the  territories  recently  acquired,  and  o^f 
which  our  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  dominion  have  been  extended,  con- 
stitute a  country  more  than  half  as  large  as  all  that  which  was  held  by 
the  United  States  before  their  acquisition.  If  Oregon  be  excluded  from 
the  estimate,  there  will  still  remain  within  the  limits  ol  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  851,598  square  miles,  or  645,012,720  acres,  be- 
ing an  addition  equal  to  more  than  one- third  of  all  the  territory  owned 
by  the  United  States  before  their  acquisition ;  and  including  Oregon, 
nearly  as  great  an  extent  of  territory  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  Russia 
only  excepted.  The  Mississippi,  so  lately  the  frontier  of  our  country,  is 
only  its  centre.  With  the  addition  of  the  late  acquisitions,  the  United 
States  are  now  estimated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Length  or  oub  Sea  Coast. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sea-coast  of  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  upwards  «f 
400  miles ;  of  the  coast  of  Upper  California,  on  the  Pacific,  of  970  mileet 
the  whole  sea-coast  on  the  Pacific,  including  Oregon  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  1,620  miles;  and  the  whole  extent, iboth  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  2,020  miles.  The  length  of  the  coast  on  the  Atlantiei 
from  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States,  arottpd  t^^  C^orofFloflir 
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da  to  the  Sabine,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas,  is  estimated  to  be 
3,100  miles ;  so  that  the  addition  of  sea-coast,  including  Oregon,  is  Tery 
nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  all  we  possessed  before ;  and  excluding 
Oregon,  is  an  addition  of  1,370  miles;  .being  nearly  eqoal  to  one-half  of 
the  extent  of  coast  which  we  possessed  before  these  acquisitions.  We 
have  now  three  great  maritime  fronts — on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Paci^,  making  in  the  whole  an  extent  of  sea-coast  ex- 
ceeding 6,000  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  bays,  sounds,  and  bmall  irregularities  of  the  main 
shore,  and  of  the  sea  islands.  If  these  be  included,  the  length  of  the 
shore  line  of  coast,  as  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
rey, in  his  report,  would  be  33,063  miles. 


EnmsATiON  is  Indiana. — ^The  people  of  this  State  hare  voted,  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand,  in  favor  of  levying  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  free  sohools  throughout  the  State*.  On  the  sixteenth  uU„ 
a  convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis  for  the  purpose  of  devjstng 
means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  coostitution  for  a 
system  of  general  education,  commencing  with  town  schools,  and 
ascending  in  regular  gradation  to  a  State  University. 

Schools  in  Louisiana. — ^The  Legislature  have  passed  an  act  appro- 
priating 9550,000  for  the  support  of  free  public  schools  in  the  State. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW, 
The  copy  of  the  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  Public  Schools,  as 
published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal,  contained  some  slight 
mistakes  which  we  now  correct.  In  the  last  line  of  section  8,  for 
**  thirteenth'*  read  twelfth.  In  the  second  line  of  section  10,  omit  the 
word  "servants."  In  the  fifteenth  line  of  section  12,  after  "Provided," 
insert  further  ;  in  the  same  section,  fourth  line  on  page  36th,  for  "  by 
reason  of  the  non-!payment,'>  read,  for  the  noti-payment. 

Secretary  of  State's  OflSce, 
Columbus,  O.,  April  18th,  1849. 
'   I  hereby  certify,  that  with  the  foregoing  corrections,  the  Act  above 
named,  as  printed  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal  for  March,  1849,  is  a  cor- 
rect  copy  of  the  original  roll  now  on  61e  in  this  office. 

SAMUEL  GALLOWAY, 

Secretary  of  State. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

A  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Common  Schools  and  of  pop* 
nlar  education  has  been  called  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednes- 
day the  22d  of  August  next. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  recommended  that  State  Con- 
tentions should  be  held  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  the  National  Conventidn.  The  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  furnish  the  opportunity  for  making  the 
appointment.  Oommunications  in  regard  to  tne  National  Convention, 
should  be  addressed  to  A.  E.  Wright,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Com.  of  Arrange- 
B»  Philadelphia^  F^ 
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YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


8UMIIBR  SOHOOLS. 

The  summer  schools  have  com- 
menced and  hundreds  of  children 
who  a  few  days  since  had  little,  be- 
sides play,  to  occupy  them  during 
the  day,  are  now  busy  during  the 
school  hours  in  studying  their  les- 
sons and  thus  preparing  themselves 
for  future  usefulness.  Now,  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  them  on 
the  importance  of  attending  school 
every  day,  and  of  learning  thor- 
oughly every  lesson.  Do  you  know, 
scholars,  that  your  time  is  worth 
more  to  you,  now,  than  money?— 
Every  day  you  can  attend  school  is 
worth  more  than  half  a  dollar.  Do 
sot,  then,  be  absent,  for  a  single 
day,  it  you  can  avoid  it.  Let  no 
amusement  or  pleasure  excursion 
keep  you  from  school,  and  if  you 
have  work  to  perform,  at  home,  be 
sure  to  do  it  out  of  school  hours, 
and  endeavor  not  to  be  absent  or 
tardy  once  during  the  quarter. 

But  you  should  aim,  not  only  to 
be  present  at  school  every  day,  but 
to  learn,  thoroughly,  every  single 
lesson.  Do  this  faahfully,  and  you 
will  find  even  the  hardest  studies 
pleasant  and  much  easier  than  they 
can  be  when  you  omit  even  one 
lesson  in  a  month.  A  good  scholar 
will  no  more  think  of  losinr  a  les- 
son, than  of  going  without  his  din- 
ner when  he  is  hungry. 

MOBJLL  INTSRUCnON  NO.  2. 

ConHnued. 

'  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  by  striving  to  put  out  the  fire 
of  self-love.    How  shall  I  strive?' 

*I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  earnest, 
ray  son.  A  strong  desire  is  the  first 
step  of  the  labor.    If  you  saw  ft 


snake   moving   slowly  aerqes  th« 
dining  room,  towards  little  Clara'tf 
bedroom,  what  would  you  dol' 
*I  would  kill  it.  Indeed  I  would.' 

*You  mean  you  would  strive  to 
kill  it.  You  would  beat  it  with  all 
your  might ;  and  what  would  you 
do  if  you  could  not  kill  it  with  your 
own  strengthi' 

*I  would  call  father,  and  he  would 
soon  make  an  end  of  it.' 

*You  are  right.  Now  just  think 
this  self-love  is  aserpent.  He  puts 
on  beautiful  colors,  winds  himself 
into  a  thousand  graceful  forms,  and 
glides  across  your  path,  hither  and 
thither,  when  and  where  you  least 
suspect.  You  must  watch  for  op- 
portunities to  beat  him.  No  mat* 
ter  where  you  strike.  Every  blow 
will  make  him  weaker.  When  ho 
induces  you  to  tell  a  lie,  wouiid 
him  by  going  immediately  and  con* 
fessing  it.  When  he  tempts  you  to 
transgress  a  rule,  hit  him  a  blow  by 
keeping  it.  When  an  angry  feel- 
ing Hits  across  your  inner  self, 
;  thrust  it  away  by  a  kind  one;  and 
when  he  prompts  you  to  be  lazy, 
rush  upon  him  and  trample  him  un- 
der your  feet,  and  fall  to  work  or 
study  with  all  your  might.  If  you 
find  you  cannot  kill  him,  as  you 
certainly  will,  call  upon  your  Hea-, 
venly  Father,  and  He  will  come  to 
your  aid.  To  help  you  to  begin  this 
good  work,  I  advise  you  to  go  to 
the  teacher  to-morrow,  and  confeoi 
what  you  have  told  me.' 

'  But,  mother^  the  scholars  will 
hear  me.' 

« And  why  not  T  The  blow  upon 
the  serpent,  self-love,  will  be  the 
harder.  Besides,  by  so  doing,  you 
will,  like  God,  impart  love  and 
truth  to  your  companions.' 

*l  do  not  see  that,  mother.' 

'Perhaps  you  do  not;  but  it  is  so 
late  I  will  not  now  explain  it.  It 
may  be  that  you  will  understand  it 
yourself  after  you  have  seen  the 
effect  of  your  confession.' 


n 
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MOKAL  wvrwoimoK  HO.  m. 

I  followed  the  advice  you  gave  me  lait 
•veniDg,  motber»aiid  nearly  9^  the  eobool 
lieaid  me  oonfese  to  the  teacher  what  I 
oonfeflMd  to  you,  for  I  chose  a  time  when ' 
the  school  was  still.  I  meant  to  hit  that  \ 
serpent  self-love  a  steady  blow*  and  I  be. ; 
tleve  1  did,  for  he  has  not  troubled  me  at 
all  to  day.  Daring  the  whole  day,  I 
have  cheerfully  performed  every  task 
which  was  required  of  me.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  so  happy  in  doing  right  and 
^leaking  truth  that  I  think  the  spiritual 
Mti  most  have  been  shining  upon  me.-~ 
George  Grant,  William  Lewis  and  An- 
drew Myers  behaved  much  better  than 
vsual,  and  their  lessons  were  well  learn- 
ed. Sister  Emma,  too,  was  more  quiet 
and  studious^  and  the  teacher  seemed 
Tory  happy.  I  really  think  the  whole 
■ehool  was  more  faithfvl  and  obedient 
iBbMn  ever,  and  It  seems  as  if  the  good  in- 
llaeaoe  went  through  me.  Can  you  tell 
me,  mother,  what  made  me  feel  soT* 

*Tou  know,  child,  I  have  often  told 
you  that  you  are  surrounded  by  spirits 
though  yon  cannot  see  them.  Those 
pptrits  will  be  either  good  or  evil  accord, 
ing  to  the  inward  feelings  which  you 
•berish.  If  yon  are  engaged  in  lying 
and  deceiving  you  will  have  lying  and  de, 
ceiving  spirits  around  you,  if  yon  are 
aagry,  yon  will  have  angry  spirits 
around  you;  if  yon  are  disobedient  and 
•niaithfui,  you  will  have  disobedient  and 
•nfaithftil  spirihi  around  yon,  and  if  yon 
are  truthful,  obedient,  indnstrions  and 
loving,  6ien  the  spirits  aronnd  wHl  be  of 
the  same  nature*  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  spirits  can  approach  only  those  who 
are  like  them.  When  you  indulge  in 
wrong  feelings  yon  drive  all  good  spirits 
away  f^om  you,  and  draw  those  near  to 
yon  who  love  the  whmg  feelings  which 
you  are  indulging.  T%ey  encourage  you 
to  do  wrong  by  the  influence  which  their 
presence  throws  around  yon,  just  as,  yon 
knowj  one  yery  bad  boy,  in  a  sohool|  en- 


csnrages  other  boys  to  do  wrong,  if  h* 
only  stands  by  and  looks  pleased.  Ton 
have  not  forgotten  what  Oeearred  last 
Thnrsday  in  front  of  this  house,  have 
you?' 

No,  indeed.  Alanson  Smith  struck 
two  little  ragged  boys,  and  drove  them 
away  from  the  side-walk,  and  he  was 
sorry  afterwards,  and  said  he  shoakL  net 
have  done  it,  had  he  not  seen  cruel  JaoMe 
Mott  on  the  other  side  of  the  stneC, 
standing  and  looking  at  them.* 

<It  is  the  same  with  good  spirtti.  Al- 
though you  cannot  hear  them  speak  yet 
there  is  an  influence  which  inclines  yon 
to  do  right,  coming  from  them.  Some 
years  ago  a  lady  well  known  in  the  vi- 
cinity for  her  nprightaess,  and  love  of 
order  and  truth,  stopped  at  a  poUie  hevae 
in  A  '■  ■  '■,  to  spend  tiie  night.  The 
sitting  rooB  was  next  to  the  bar  roeni. 
In  the  evening  the  men  In  the  bar  roen 
became  noisy,  angry,  and  nntrothful  in 
their  language.  The  lady  stepped  to  the 
door,  and  without  speaking,  stood  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  looked  mildly  upon 
them.  They  were  hushed,  and  two  who 
had  been  worse  than  the  rest,  went  out 
and  did  not  return.  Now,  can  you  un- 
derstand and  answer  your  own  ques* 
tion?' 

*I  will  try.  This  moroang^  after  wound- 
ing my  own  love  of  self  by  confessing  my 
fauits  before  my  companions,  I  came  In- 
to a  higher  and  better  inward  state.— 
Good  spirits  could  then  approach  my 
spirit,  and  both  their  influences  and  mine 
were  felt  by  the  school.* 

*Yoa  ere  right,  and  you  were  right  al* 
so  in  thinking  that  the  epiritoal  eon  wnt 
shining  upon  you.  The  love  which  God 
gives,  divine  love,  is  to  our  spirits  what 
the  heat  of  the  nataral  sun  is  to  our  bod- 
let;  and  the  truth  which  God  gives,  di- 
vine truth,  is  to  our  spirits  what  the  UgU 
of  the  natural  sun  is  to  our  bodies.  God 
IS  continually  giving  forth  love  and  truth 
as  the  sun  is  eontinually  ipiving  (brth 
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huJL  and  light.  Ton  can  tars  <0iMrtfa 
Him,  or  frmm  Him,  as  yoo  obooM.  This 
BftorniDg  you  tarned  Umardg  Him.  Ha 
ihima  upon  yon.  Yoa  felt  His  warmth, 
and  throai;h  you  the  whole  school  feh  it 
also.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  the  m6- 
diam  of  DiTiae  Love  and  Divine  Troth 
to  the  prioeless  spirits  about  you.  I  wish 
no  other  honor  for  you,  my  dear  boy.— - 
ITou  hear  much  said  about  the  California 
Gotd.  Many  have  gone  to  dig  lor  it. 
fint  here  is  a  mine  of  spiritual  gold.  Let 
it  be  ywr  study  to  obtain  aad  impart  it 
daily.* 

A  OBNTIJBMiN. 

**Be  varv  geaUe  with  her,  my  sob,* 
said  Mrs.  Butler,  as  she  tied  on  her  little 
girl's  bonnet,  and  sent  her  out  to  play 
with  her  elder  brother. 

They  had  not  been  out  very  long  be- 
fore a  cry  was  heard,  and  presently  Juli 


<<  And  yet,  Juliasi  in  a  few  yearaiiaBe^ 

^  you  would  be  vary  angry  if  any  one 

were  to  say  you  were  not  a  gentle-man.^ 

**A  gentle-man.  I  bad  never  thought 
of  dividing  the  word  that  way  before.— 
Being  gentle,  always  seems  to  me  liko 
being  weak  and  womanisb" 

"This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  my 
son,  that  you  will  always  find  the  bravest 
men  to  be  the  moat  gentle.  The  spirit 
of  chivalry  that  you  so  much  admire, 
was  a  spirit  of  the  noblest  courage  and 
i  the  utmost  gentleness  combined.  Still  I 
dare  say  you  would  rather  be  called  a 
manly  than  a  gentle  boy?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  mother!** 

"Well  then  my  son,  it  is  my  great 
wish  thaV  you  should  endeavor  to  unite 
the  two.  Show  younelf  manly  whett 
you  are  exposed  to  danger  ar  sea 
others  in  peril:  be  manly  when  called  a* 
to  speak  the  truth,  though  tlie  speaking 
I  of  it  may  bring  reproach  upon  you;  ba 
manly  when  yoo  are  in  sickness  and  pain. 
At  the  same  time  be  gentle,  whether  yoa 


OS  came  in  and  threw  down  bis  hat,  say-  i  *»«  ^^^  ^««»'««  *>'  ^^^^  "^^^'^  be  gentle 

'    >  towards  all  men.    By  putting  the  two 


ing— 

"I  hate  playing  with  girls!  there's  no 
fun  with  them;  they  cry  in  a  minute.*' 

"What  have  yoa  beea  doing  to  yonr 
sister?  I  see  her  lying  there  on  the  grav- 
el walk;  yoa  have  torn  her  frock  and 
pushed  her  down.  I  am  afraid  yon  have 
forgot  my  caution  to  be  gentle  " 

"Gentle!  boys  can't  be  gentle,  mother; 
it's  their  nature  to  be  rough,  and  hardy, 
and  bonterons,  they  are  tt»  staff  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  made  of.  It's  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  a  gentle  girl-— but  a  gen- 
tle boy — it  Bounds  ridicoloos  !  I  ahoold 
be  ready  to  knock  a  fellow  down  for 
calling  me  so!*' 


spirits  together,  you  will  deserve  a  name 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  not  so  greatly 
object  to." 

"I  see  what  you  maan,  dear  mathar^ 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  what  yon  wish 
--«  gentlemanly  boy." — Ckmt,  Ckron. 

The  article  on  moral  instroetioiif 
contained  in  our  last»  was  una- 
voidably divided.  We  trust  thai 
our  young  readers  will  read  it  in 
connection  with  the  eonclusion 
which  is  published  in  this  number. 


Plans  or  Scrooi.  Hotrs&s.«-In  proportion  as  public  attention  is  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  sehools  and  the  means  of  education » th«  Impor* 
tance  of  erecting  good  school  houses  is  more  generally  felt.  One  of  the 
most  direct  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in  our  State, 
at  the  present  time,  would  be  the  publication  and  extended  circulation 
of  engraved  plans,  (accompanied  with  specifications,  estimates  of  coet, 
&c.,^  of  school  houses  of  tlie  several  different  forms,  sizes,  &c.,  now 
needed.  These  are:  first, 'a  school  house  for  a  single  school  of  forty  or 
fifty  scholars;  second,  a  Union  school  house  of  three  departments  to  ac- 
eommodate  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  scholars ;  thirdj^ 
a  large  Union  house  for  three  or  four  hundred  or  more  pupils. 

The  friends  in  Massilon  have  had  a  fine  view  of  the  iront  and  one 
end  of  their  school  house  engraved,  and  if  they  will  secure  and  publish 
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«  ground  plan  of  both  Btoriee  tbey  w\\\  confer  a  great  faror.  Will  not 
the  good  people  in  Perry sburg,  Lancaster  and  Xenia  do  the  same  f 

If  the  funcis  could  be  secured,  by  eubscription,  or  othn'wise,  no  bet* 
ter  service  could  done  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the  publication  of 
the  engravings  first  mentioned  above.  Who  will  take  the  matter  iu 
handl 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &C. 

A  CoMFENDiTTM  OF  ENGLISH  LiTE&ATu&E,  chronologically  arranged,  from 
Bit  John  Manderviile  to  William  Cowper,  consisting  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  authors,  choice  selections  from  their  works,  with  notes 
explanatory  and  illustrative,  and  directing  to  the  best  editions  and  to 
various  criticisms.  Designed  as  a  tezt-bcKyk  for  the  higher  elasses  in 
schools  and  academies,  and  for  private  reading.  By  Charles  B.  Cleve-  / 
land,  Philadelphia;  E.  C.and  J.Biddle. 

MiTCHELL^s  Intermediatb  OR  Secondart  Gboorapht.— A  system  of 
Modern  Geography,  illustrated  by  forty  maps,  and  numeroos  wood  cut 
•ngravinffs,  designed  for  the  instruction  ot  youth  in  schools  and  &mi- 
lies.    Philadelphia;  Thomas,  Oonperthwait  jcco.,  1849. 

Peals'9  Grafhics. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Graphics;  a  man- 
ual exercise  for  the  education  of  the  eye,  auxiliary  to  the  employment  of 
the  pencil  and  the  pen.    Philadelphia;  £.  C.  and  J.  Biddle. 

Adam's  Nev  Arithmetical  SerieSj 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

L— PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  or  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  IN  NITM- 
BERS:  BdiDE  an  introdoction  to  tbo  Reviaed  Edition  of  Adams's  New  Arithmetic. 

**Tliifl  work  Q  adapted  to  tba  gradoal  •zpanston  of  the  Intellect  of  the  young  pupil,  and  ia  design- 
ed to  (Ire  him  as  ihoroogb  mental  diaclpltae  aa  is  obtained  by  studying  any  other  elementary  work 
apon  the  same  subject. 

"The  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  lead  the  pupil  on,  step  by  step,  wholly  in  the  order  of  diseov. 
•ry.  This  arrangement  Is  based  apon  the  prmelple,  that  '*lf  the  understanding  Is  thoroughly 
reached,  the  memory  will  take  care  of  Itself." 

IL^ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  REVISED  EDITION:  Being  a  reviB- 
ion  of  Adams's  New  Arithmetic,  first  pabltshnd  in  1897. 

•'Few  works  ever  issued  from  the  American  Press  tnnre  acqsired  so  grost  popvlarlty  as  the  *New 
Arithmetic*  It  Is  almost  the  only  work  on  arithmetic  used  in  eztenslTO sections  of  New  England. 
It  has  been  re-pubUsbed  in  Canada,  and  adapted  to  the  currency  of  that  province.  It  has  been 
translated  Into  the  language  of  Greece,  and  published  in  that  country.  It  has  found  Its  way  into 
every  part  of  the  United  fltaies.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  it  is  the  text* book  in 
nlaety-one  of  the  oae  hundred  and  flfty-llve  academies  which  reported  to  the  riyenta  of  the  Uni« 
Torsiiy  In  1848." 

Ill— KEY  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  of  ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITH- 
METIC. 

IV.— MENSURATION,  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  MACHINERY. 
The  principles  of  Mensuration  analylieaily  explained,  and  practically  applied  to  the  meMurewfnt 
tfLim$s,  Super/Ue*  and  Solidg:  a'so,  a  philosophical  explauation  of  the  Bimple  mMkanieai  ^ow- 
ar#,  and  their  application  to  mackiiurf.  Designed  tolbllow  Adams*S  New  Arithmettc.  [In 
prs*9.] 

v.— BOOK  KEEPING,  containing  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  common  method 
9t  Book*lteeplng  by  sinsle  entry;  a  nsw,  concite  mmd eommo%'tens*  mBtkod  of  B^ok-kuping,  fbr 
Iknners,  meehauics,  retailers  and  professional  men,  methods  of  ktfimg  b^ckt  bff  Jigwr$t;  short 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  in  a  limited  boalaes,  exercises  for  the  pupil;  and  various  fWrais  nt* 
etntjy  fbr  the  transaction  of  business.    Accompanied  with  Blank  Books,  fbr  the  use  of  learners. 

**This  work  Is  an  Analjftieal  Sytttm  of  Bovk-ktepingf  divested  of  all  soperfluiliiis  and  abst/nse 
technlealllies,  and  adapttd  U  tk4  sfatsm  of  inotntetion  in  ciaosoo,  the  iMmoA  of  teaeUog  bow 
adopted  in  every  department  of  educa'ioo  in  well  arranged  and  well  conducted  schools.** 

Jlj*  Copies  will  be  famished  for  examination,  on  application  to  either  of  the  PohHsbers. 


J.  W.  raBNTISS  d(  CO.,  fame,  N.  u, 
COLLINS  dL  BROTHER,  New  York. 
PHILLIPS  6t  SAMPSON,  ^ 
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EDUCATIONAI.  TEXT  BOOKS. 

PUBLISH^  BY 
A.  S.  BABNJBS  Sc  CO.,  61  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK* 
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Davies'  STOTrai  OF  Mathematics. 
T%e  Ariihmeiical  Courtefor  SchooU. 

I.  (Printfy  Tabl«  Book.) 
.     II.  Finrt  Umoi»  la  ArithiMtie. 
f II.  School  Arithmetk. 

The  Aciukmic  Course. 

I.  Tilt  IhilTeretty  Arithmette. 

(I.  Practical  Qeomttry  aod  Moiiaraf  Ion, 
in.  Elementftry  Algebra. 
IV.  ElpmeBtary  Geometry. 

V.  Davies*  Elements  of  Sarveyhif . 

7%e  Collegiate  Course. 
U.  Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra. 
II.  DavfM'  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Trigo- 

oometry. 

I I I.  Daries*  Analytleal  Geometry. 

IV.  Davies*  Descriptive  Geometry. 

V.  Davies*  Shades,  Bbadowt.and  Perspective. 
VI.  Davies*  Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlns. 

These  works  have  an  establtabed  national  re- 
potition,  and  will  be  tbo  eommon  standards  to 
which  the  largest  portion  of  tbesludenuof  the 
present  day  will  hereafter  refer. 


Jfaiural  PkUoeophy. 

I.  Parker*s  Flnt  Lemons  in  Natural  Phik)eo- 
phy. 
Apbraeing  the  elements  of  the  science,   lltas- 
trated  with  numerous  engri^vings.     Deigned 
for  young  beginners. 

II.  Parker's  Compendinni  of  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy. 
Mr.  Parker  Is  widely  known  through  his 
*'Alds  to  Composition,**  and  other  text-books. 
His  **Natural  Philosophy'"  Is  received  with  un- 
eomoion  favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  gener- 
ally adopted  where  It  Is  made  known.  A  copy 
,  will  be  sent  to  Teaehera  who  wirti  to  examine  iL 
III.  GlUcsple*s  Manual  of  Roads  and  BaUroads. 


History. 

I.  WiUard*s  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Republic  of  America.  New  edition, 
8vo. 
II.  Willardl  School  History  of  the  Tnlted 
States.    New  edition. 

III.  Winard*s  American  Chronographer — a 

Chart  of  American  History. 

IV.  Willard*s  Universal  History  in  Perspec- 

tive. 

V.  VITillard^i  Temple  of  Time— a  Chart  ot 

Universal  History. 
YI.  6ould*s  Abridgment  of  Allison*^  Europe. ; 

The  Histories  of  Mrs.  WUIard  stand  unrival-  i 
led  as  t«st  books  Car  eelMolBi 


The  Sciences. 
Chambers'  Educational  Course.  • 

Revised  and  Improved  by  D.  M.  Reese,  LL.  D.; 
and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  United 


I.  Ckmmb^s*  Treasury  t/ Mrn^Udg$.    Three 

parts  in  one. 
It  Chawtkers*  rtgtabU  and  Jlnimai  PJkyste* 

Ugf. 

3.  Ckambtra*  ElmmUs  tf  Ckmutrv.    Illus- 

trated. 

4.  Chamber»*  KlnunU  if  Zoohn*  Ilfaiatraled 

5.  Ckambera*  ElemttUs  of  DnnSing.        *» 
t.  CkamktrM*  £lments  of  Geology,        <« 

7.  Chambero*  JEUmonU  of  Natural  Pkihao' 

These  woriES  are  very  extensively  used  in 
Great  Brnaln,and  the  above  American  editloni 
are  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the  mosi 
distinguished  educators  in  this  country. 

Science  of  the  EngUsh  Language. 

Clark's  New  English  Grammar. 
A  Practical  Grammar;  in  which  Words,  Phrases 
and  Sentences  are  classified,  according  to  tbetr 
offices  and  tbehr  relation  to  each  other;  fllus- 
tratedbv  a  complete  ^slem  of  diagrame.  By 
S.  W.  Clabk,  a.  M. 

Pemnanship  and  Book-keeping. 

Fulton  St  Eastman*s  Book-Keeping— by  Sin- 
gle Entry. 

Fulton  Sc  Eastman*s  Chirographic  Chart»^lji 
two  numbers. 

K^  to  raitoa  ft  £artmaB*s  Chirographic 

Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  the 
desk,  and  manner  of  boldbig  the  pen— also,  for 
the  eiact  forms  and  proportionsof  letters,  with 
rules  fbr  their  execution. 

Fulton  ft  Eaatman*s  School  Writing  Books— in 
Fotir  Parts. 

A  Valuable  Work  for  School  Teach- 
ers. 
TssoftT  AHO  Pratick  09  Tkachiho,  or  the 
Motives  and  Methods  of  Good  School  Keeping: 
by  D  P.  Page,  late  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Albany. 

Good  Schools  and  Oood  School 
Houses.  I 

Sehool  Arebllecture,  or  contributions  to  the 
Improvement  of  School  Houses  in  the  United 
State»-by  Henry  Barnard,  Coromfawioner  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  H.  Riley  ft  Co., 
Columbus;  H.  W.  Derby  ftCo.,Clnelnnad;  and 
by  bookseUers  ganeraUy  throughout  the  State. 

Ftb.ld4ft. 
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Notice  to  Teachers. 

rj'^HE  Board  of  Education  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  being;  about  to  or- 
X  ganize  the  schools  of  that  town,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
^<  Akron  Schoo)  Law,"  wishes  to  employ  a  Puitable  person  as  principal 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Primary  Schools  in 
said  town.  The  Board  will  allow  as  liberal  a  salary  as  the  state  of  its 
finances  at  the  introduction  of  the  system  will  justify,  which  will  be 
afterwards  increased,  if  the  principal  chosen  should  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  to  that  of  tljose  already  in  operation  under  said 
law  in  other  places.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  produce  testimon- 
ials of  moral  character  and  capability  of  teaching  the  several  branches 
neeessary  to  a  complete  English  education.  The  salary  for  the  first 
year  will  be  $500.  A  female  teacher  will  also  be  employed  to  act  as 
assistant  in  the  Grammar  School.  Ail  applications  to  be  made  to  the 
Seeretary. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
March  U,  1849.  JOHN  CLARKE,  Sec'y. 


JOSEPH  H.  RILET. 


JOSEPH  STJIitVANT. 


WEW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Neii  House,  Cdumbus,  Ohio.'\ 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods.  &c.  &c.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  CO. 


PREMIUMS. 

Persons  sending  81^0  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Bditor's  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  92,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
$3,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes;  and  those  sending  86,00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 

THE  OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL**yol.  IT. 

Tbis  Journal  fspoblifihed,  monthly,  in  octavo  fornix  eecii  number  contabiin^  twelve  |>«8«ff| 
besides  noticeitKnd  advertteetnents  of  books.  It  u  dp.vote<l  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articles  of  Interest  to  teachers  and  School  officers,  to  parents  and  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  will,  hereafter,  contain  a  department  for  the  special  benefit  of  aehoiars  attending  school 
or  children  and  yooth  who  are  anxtousto  improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  being  printed  In  a 
fbrm  convenient  for  binding,  wHI  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  inoullily  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble work  for  Aitare  raference. 

Poetmsstera,  Teachers,  and  Chd  frianda  of  education  in  general,  are  respectfully  Invited  to  aid 
in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Editors,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  respectfolly  requested  to  notice  it  and 
inasft  this  Prospectus.    Those  who  do  so  will  please  forward  their  Papers. 

Terms.— Single  copies  fifty  rents;  three  copies  $1.00;  seven  copies  92j00,  twelve  copies 
934)0;  twenty  copies  $5.  Letters, cootaiukig  two  dollars  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepay- 
log  the  postage. 

BooNDVoLOMas.— Copies  of  the  first  second  and  third  volumes,  neatly  stitched  In  printed 
covers,  can  be  had  for  S5  cents  each.  For  #l,(iO,  free  of  postage  the  first  thiee  volnmes  and  Uie 
nambers  of  the  fourth  will  l»e  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  beck  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  last  year's  aliuanae.  Every  number  contains  abides  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
friends  of  edncalioa,  aslontaa  vhtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  arrteles  cannot  I>e. 
elsewhere,  obtained,  except  in  pao^hiei  form,  or  in  the  annual  reporlsof  flute  BHperinMh9Mtf 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  for  eaeh,eqaal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Joornal. 

All  ocdera  awl  oommmoJoationssbeiiM  be  addressed  to      A.  D.  Lokd»  M.  D.,GolattbHs,  O. 
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EDITED  BT   ASA   D.   LORD. 
Vol.  IV.]  CJOLUMBUS*  JUNE,  18491.  [No.  6. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

Tbe.t«(ood  Semi-tonval  Meeting  of  tbw  AflioeiattonwUl  be  attended  in  Spciag- 
Aeld,  on  Taeaday  and  Wednesday,  the  3d  and  4tii  days  of  July  next,  and  the  bnn- 
iieii  «f  the  teision  will  be  oondneted  In  aooordanee  with  the  foHowinf 
ORDER  OF  BXERCISfia 
Mmmiif*  BmmmH,  IToMftaTi  Jwtit  Stab 


Mf  NsMk*    In^rodn^ory  Addieii,  by  Hon.  9*  Oauowms*  th#  TueiiAfat 

11        "         Report  on, "Moial  Instruction,"  by  Wjn.  N.  EnwARDe,  9f  Dayton. 

ti  I      ^        'Dia6tt8Bi(m^*' Wonid  the  interests  'of  Schools  iind  the  cause  of  Eaa- 
ettion  be  firoaioied  by  cvealing  the  Ma^  of  6totft  and  Oeniily  tB»- 
perintendent  of  Schools  7"    Opened  by  M.  6.  WiLUUJii>  of  Day- 
ton, and  M.  F.  Cowokit,  of  Sandnsky  City. 
F.  M. 

9  o'doek,  Report  on  "Analysis  of  English  Words,'*  G.  R.  Hand,  0.  Wilioii 
and  J.  H.  EowJiBiMi/of  CinohintL 

Si  «<  I>iscQssion*-**Can  Union  Schools  and  Clawfied  Pablio  Soboola  ba 
made  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  sustaining  private  High  Schools 
aiid  AeademiesT"  Opened  by  H.  H.  Barney,  of  dneinnatr,  and 
A*  J'  Rickeff,  of  PortnvMntb. 

ti       ^         Address  by  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigium,  of  Dayton. 

41       *•         Report  on  •<  Physical  Education,"  by-: —  of  Spriiigfield. 

EvBinto. 

7#       ^         Reporton<«TeBehingaeograpli7,"byWiii.F.D<KMiTT,  of  Dayton 

8  ««         Lecture  on  the  ''Immensity  of  CreaUon/'  by  Rev.  Prof.  F.  Mmmmi 

WxnifxsDAT,  Jin«T  4tb,  A.  H. 

9  **         Diaenssioii— ''Can  h  thorough  professional  education  of  Teachars  ba 

secured  without  the  establish ment  of  one  or  more  State  Normal 
8abe0l#1^    Opened  by  E.  E.  Bainxt  and  E.  D.  Kwonunr. 

10  **         Oration,  by  Hon.  Bwulamt  Stom»,  of  Cinoinnati. 

11  "         Report  on  the  '* Importance  to  Teachers,  of  possessing  a  knowledge 

of  other  branches  than  thow  required  to  be  taught,'*  by  J.  Huitt, 

Rbt.  Hr.  MoMnxAii  and  J.  W.  Gatbs. 
lU      "         Discussion  of  Miscellaneoua  qnestions, 

P.M. 
i         "         Report  on  "Teacfain|  Geography,"  by  C.  Knowltoh,  D.  G.  A.  Da- 

viimntT,  and  H.  F.  Handy,  of  Cincinnati. 
91        <*         Discussion— "What  action  ought  this  Association  to  take  for  the  pnr<- 

po^  of  securing  a  thorouffh  revision  of  the  School  Laws  of  the 

SUteT**    Opened  by  C.  FTMcWiluams,  of  Springfield,  and  L.  G. 

pAMtM,  of  Urtiana. 
U       »         Lectnreon  Qeologyibv  Rev.  Prof.  F.  Merrick,  of  Delawan^ 
41        M  Report  on  "Primary  Teaching,"  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Wiiobt,  Rev.  8.  L. 

Adah  and  F.  Hoi.i.bimw«»  of  roiryabwyi 
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Bfhoo\  Arebiteoture,*'  in  whieh  may  be  fiypod  a  gr^at  Twrijaty  of  plaqs  te«| 
tmtber  with  eetimates  of  expense. 

The  following  Bttggeatii^  in  regard  to  Sehool  Houses  for  a  singlf) 
Teaeber,  with  the  plan,  are  oopied  from  the  second  voluQae  of  thi^  Jour- 
naly  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  some  who  have  not  ao^ 
GfSB  to  that  vdume : 

The  iollowlng  are  eome  of  the  particulars  to  which  attention  eboiild 
b^'given  In  the  oonstructioin,  and  arrangeoMnt,  of  the  farnitnre»  of  erery 
adiool  room  intended  for  fiirty  or  fifty  pupHs. 

,rVhe  room  sfaoald  be  at  least  20  feet  in  width»  and  ought  to  be  24  feet 
irjie^  by  from 24  to 28  or  30  feeilong,  and  from  10  to  14 feet  high. 

Xbe  windows  should  be  placed  on  three  sides  only,  of  the  room,  tliey 
should  be  considerably  elevated,  at  least  31  or  4  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
shbuld  be  80  constructed  that  the  upper  sash  can  be  let  down  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation. 

The  Awx  should  be  level,  and  should  be  made  of  plank  or  lined,  so  as 
to  reverberate  as  little  as  may  be. 

A  seat  and  a  suiuble  table  or  desk  should  be  furnished  fiir  the 
Teacher. 

Each  pupil  should,  if  possible,  have  a  seat  assigned  to  him.  and  every 
^pil  who  writes  or  uses  a  slate,  ought  to  have  bdth  a  Seat  and  dMc* 
.  flihe  seats  and  desks  rtiould  be  so  ajfranged  that  the  scholars  may  ftee 
t%e  Treacher  and  the  blaekboard,  and  look  toward  the  end  of  the  room 
wliere  there  are  no  windows. 

The  old  practice  of  making  long  desks  and  placing  them  on  three 
Mm  of  the  room,  has  been  condemned,  by  all  those  properly  acquaint- 
^  with  the  subject  fbr  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
'The  seats  and  desks  occupied  by  the  pupils,  while  engaged  in  stu4y« 
i^ould  be  fastened  firmly  to  the  floor.    Not  more  than  two  scholars 
8  iould  usually  sit  at  the  same  desk,  and  the  desks  should  be  so  arranged 
t  lat  the  pupil  may  leave  his  seat  without  disturbing  any  other,  and  that 
tne  Teacner  may  pass  to  any  scholar  in  the  room  without  incommoding 
taiv  other  person.    The  seats  and  desks  should  be  of  different  heights^ 
Moordine  to  the  size  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  occupy  them.    It  is  well* 
to  have  those  intended  for  the  larger  {Hipils,  in  Qxe  most  remote  part  of 
the  room,  and  to  have  them  diminish  in  height  as  they  approach  the 
Tiber's  platform. 

j^jats  intended  for  rerj  young  children  should  not  be  more  than  B,  9 
or  10  inches  high;  those  intended  for  the  older  pupils  may  vary  from  13 
to  16  or  17  inches  in  height. 

Moveable  recitation  seats  with  backs  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
des|i»,so  that  the  class  occupying  them  may  have  their  faces  toward  the 
Ti^Keher  and  the  blackboard/  and  the  backs  toward  the  rest  of  the 
stslid6l. 

^^Ibw  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  school  house  intended  lor  ibrty  or  fifty 
ssMarii.    The  building  here  presented  should  be  26  by  ^  feet  9n  tfait 
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ground,  or  a^  least,  ie5  by  36  feet  inside.    The  pltA  lis  df»wa  on.A  seab 
of  ten  feet  to  the  inch. 


'E 


3, 


€t 


V,        t  "     =:?    c       '"»     "'::? 


4Q,  £Dtr|eBafeet.«%i|are,.eneior,eech#ex.    ,.  r 

,  Library  and  apparatus  room,  8  by  9  feet,  which  may  be  used  for  a 
recitation  room  for  email  sized  classes. 

D,  Teacher^s  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wail,  should  be  a  black- 
board 13  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide. 

£X£  £^  Beciution  seats^  tboee  en  the  #i^  nlaoed  agataai  the  Wftfl, 
those  in  froi\t  of  the  platform  having  backs  and  heing  looveable.     .     >, 

F  F  F,  Free  spaced  at  least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three  sides 
of  the  room. 

a,  PttpiPs  desk,  three  and  a  half  f&ei  k>ng  by  !•  or  1«  inches  wide« 

H,    «       eeat»  "  «*     «*  .  li    «^  •*       * 

I,  Centre  aisle  two  feet  wide,  the  aisle  on  either  side  of  tl^is  should  be 
irom  18  to  24  inches  wide. 

The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  Teacher^s  platform,  is  in- 
tended for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  any  other  tiass  exercises  in 
irhieh  the  pupils  stand ;  and  the  spate  next  the  w«U  may  be  used  tomlt» 
range  the  greater  part  of  the  school  M  one  d^se  in  aiky  general  esse* 
cises  requiring  it.  If  preferred,  a  narrow,  seat  m^iy  be  placed  perman^ 
ently  against  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  by  leaving  the  space 
F^  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  wide,  and  it  will  be  found  yery  eonyear 
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lent  to  have  the  seat  acroes  the  end  opposite  the  Teacbei^s  platform 
rdlieed  a  few  Inchee,  so  that  .classes  may  be  seated  there,  for  exercises  in, 
readingyor  reviews,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  voice. 

Four  windows  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  two 
on  the  end  opposite  the  Teacher's  stand.  The  door  into  the  Library 
room  opens  from  one  of  the  entries,  and  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  large 
window  in  the  front  end  of  the  house. 


HINTS,  PLANS,  AND  METHODS. 

It  is  our  intention,  hereafter,  io  devote  a  page,  in  every  number,  if 
possible,  to  the  suggestion  of  plana  and  methods  pertaining  to  the  minu* 
tia  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  several  branches,  governing  and 
managing  scholars  and  schools.  These  will  consist  of  remarks,  facts 
and  Incidents^  presented  from  time  to  tirae>  with  little  reference  to  sys- 
tematic order  of  arrangement ;  will  be  taken  from  books,  irdm  the  state- 
ments of  Teachers,  or  our  own  observation  and  experience,  and  should 
be  received  by  Teachers  merely  as  suggestions,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  not  in  all  eases  recommended  or  approved  by  the  £ditor» 
and  that  teachers  are  expected  to  disregard  or  adopt  the  plans  and 
methods  suggested  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  in  adopting,  to  modify 
them  as  their  own  ingenuity,  or  their  peculiar  circumstances  may  sug- 
gest* 

ScholaxB  in  the  Alphabet  may  be  classified  with  good  results  as  in  any 
braneh  of  study.  Four,  five  or  six,  however,  will  generally  be  found 
enough  for  one  class.  This  class  should  have  its  number  in  school,  (as 
fiflh  or  sixth  class)  and  should  be  called  to  read  with  as  much  regularity 
and  as  much  ceremony  as  any  other. 

Reading  classes  should  generally  be  stationed  as  far  from  the  Teacher 
as  possible,  that  the  scholars  tkiay  become  accustomed  to  use  a  tone  of 
voice  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to'  be  easily  understood  in  any  part  of  the 
room. 

ficholars  should  be  accustomed  to  study  their  reading  lessons  as  regu- 
larly and  faithfully  as  any  other. 
>  The  practice  of  having  scholars  eonnnit  short  and  spirited  pieces  for 
rehearsal  or  declamation/ wHI  be  found  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  ixh- 
prove  in  reading. 

AJI  the  scholars  in  school  i^ould  have  some  exerehies  ii)t  numbers  or 
arithmetic  daily.  The  youngest  should  learn  to  count,  by  counting  their 
lingers,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  class,  of  panes  fn  the  window,  or 
of  balls  on  a  wire  in  the  numeral  frame.  Older  ones  should  have  exer- 
cises in  reading  and  writing  numbers,  in  adding*  substracting,  multiply** 
ittg  aiid  dividing,  and  an  reciting  the  different  tables ;  and  all  who  are 
studying  arithmetic  from  a  book  should  be  clissified,^nd  recite  as  regu- 
|tarly  as  in  grammar  oT  geograpt^. 


;» 


.'  Tke  86T«riJ  «oliuiiiift  of  the  maUiptio«tian  uble  may,  now  and  tluMi« 
^  recited  by  a  elaca,  or  by  the  school  ia  coacert,  backward  and  forwards. 
Tho  Teacher  may  ask  questiona  promiBCQOualy  toindividttalai  or  he  may 
arrange  those  who  are  learning  it,  as  a  class  on  the  floor,  and  ques- 
tion them  on  it  promiscuously,  allowing  those  who  answer  correctly^ ''to 
§» above  those  who  miss^^'  if  he  thioiui  proper.  This  oxeroiae  may  be 
varied  in  soTeral  w^s ;  the  scholars  may  be  permitted  to  question  each 
Dther  in  tarn^  or  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  class  may  be  allowed  to  pro* 
pose  a  question  to  any  scholar  in  the  class,  and  if  the  scholar  fails,  and 
Ike  one  who  proposed  it  answers  it  correctly,  let  them  change  places  in 
(he  class.  These  methods  have  been  found  to  awaken  a  deep  intereal 
in  the  exercise. 

It  is  well  to  have  seholai;?  write  on  elates  a  part  of  the  time  instead  ef 
using  penan4  paper.  They  may  imitate  a  copy  written  by  the  Teaclier 
on  the  blackboard,  or  write  down  in  their  own  language  facts  or  inlbr* 
nation  communicated  by  the  Teacher. 

...  To  prevent  scholars  from  putting  pens  in  their  mouths,  for  the  pnf* 
pose  of  cleaning  them ;  a  Teacher  once  stated  in  our  hearing  that  he 
had  found  no  method  succeed  better  than  to  drop  into  each  of  the  ink- 
stands  a  little  of  the  water  in  which  a  dead  rat  or  mouse  had  been 
soaked. 

When  his  scholars,  having  tried  repeatedly  to  solve  a  difficult  qnes- 
tion  in  arithmetic,  without  success,  called  upon  him  for  asistance,  a 
Teacher  of  our  acquaintance  used  to  say  to  them  pleasantly,  <*Have  you 
tried  itfailUfuUyl"  "Have  you  gone  just  as  far  as  you  cani"  "Have 
you  come  to  a  full  stopi"  "Well,  do  you  not  know  what  the  spelling 
book  directs  you  to  do  when  you  come  to  a  full  stop!"  "No  Sir.''  "  Why, 
count  six  and  go  on.'*  This,  <^  some  other  pleasant  remark,  would  gen- 
erally so  change  the  current  oi  thescholar^s  thoughts,  relieve  his  weaH- 
ness  and  quicken  his  perceptions,  that  he  would  be  able  to  discover  his 
nistake  and  surmount  the  difficulty  without  assistance. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  idling  of  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  removal 
from  office  of  Hon.  Ika  Mathbw,  who  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  been 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  and  who  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  station  with  a  fidelity  and  devotedness  wor^ 
thy  of  all  praise.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  editor  of  a  poUtieal 
paper. 

Though  Mr.  Mayhew  had  for  some  years  been  a  practical  Teacher, 
and  had  for  two  years  or  more,  held  the  office  of  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York^  still  it  might  be  said  that  he 


«nui  jtiAl  prepAMd  to  be  extdntStMj  os^M  iH  the  p!M^e1iefe«elilljr1ie\d. 
WImu  he  entered  upon  kie  tfffiefat  duties,  t1»e  ofBee  famd  meaeuraUy  MleU 
into  dierepate  from  the  tact  thkt  otie  or  two  had  preVtboiAy  held  it  #fab 
ha4  little  fltnees  for  ite  duties,  and  of  eourae  found  comparatively  nttie 

>«>  do,  and  aeeomplkhed  etiH  lees*  By  deTotinf^  tiimself  entirely  to  hk  y6- 
oatio&»  ty  his  Sorter  to  improretbe  Sehobl  Syecem  of  the  State,-  and  air^ 

'IkrA  a  correct  puhtie  sentiment,  and  by  uiitiring  sflbrt  fbr  the  iinprorreK 
ment  of  TVachers,  he  has  ^roh  the  confidence  of  all.    Indeed^  so  to  ai 

'  wfe  know,not  a  single  press  in  the  State  has  uttered  a  word  to  hts  dberedfty 
while  nearly  every  one  has  spoken  freely  In  approval  of  his  tidelltf  and 
•Ortoncy.  Only  a  short  time  since,  a  very  intelKgent  friend  of  edooih 
tion,  who  has  visited  nearly  every  State  in  which  such  an  officer  e9Elkla> 

:yeffiarked  in  oar  hearing  that  Mr.  M-ayhew  was,  unquestionably,  one  of 
•lie  most  practical,  efficient  and  snceessftil  School  Superintendents  im  M 

HFoion. 

We  know  not  in  what  field  of  labor  Mr.  Mayhew  wiH  n^xt  engage,  biH 
tepe  that  his  experience  will  not  be  lost  to  the  cause  of  popular  edoca* 
don.  

AN  ACT 
To  amend  aa  act  paaiad  Febroarv  S4, 1848,  entitled  "an  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled an  act  for  the  aopport  and  better  regalalion  of  common  schoolt«.and  to  cro- 
iile^rmaneiftlytlioofficMof  aaperinfOAdent,*'  pasMd  March  1,  1838|  sad  the 
ao^s.aiiMn^atecy  tefete. 

.  Sec  1.  Bf  U  einopied  by$he  fl^e^ieral  AmmMy.  qfthe  SUafe  qf  Okh, 
That  whenever  the  qualified  voters  of  anjr  school  district  shall  vote  tQ 
raise  a  school  tax  in  the  manner  provided  m  the  first  section  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  clerk  of  s^& 
district  to  make  out  and  eertify  in  writing,  together  with  the  resokof 
said  vote,  tgt^e  auditor  of  the  proper  couniiy,  a  list  of  the  names*  in  aV 
phabetlcal  order, of  all  persons  owning,  or  possessing;  any  property,  read 
of  personal,  within  saia  district  liable  to  taxation. 
''SBC. 2.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act,  or  the  act  to  which  this 
as  an  amendment,  shall  be  so  oonstrued  as  to  prevent  or  take  from  $Mt 
organized  township  in  tliis  State  the  power  or  voting  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional township  school  tax  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  twentyHBlxth 
section  of  the  act  entitled  <*an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation 
of  common  schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent«>*  passed  March  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  thtr ty-eight,  4nd 
the  act  amendatory  there^,  puSMd  Mvch  ai:v;|e9ntb,  eighteen  hwdfoi 
and  thirty-nine.  / 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  any  parent  or  guardian  sending  any  scholar 
to  any  district  school,  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  furnish  his  or  her  j)ropor- 
tiott  or  quota  of  fuel  as  may  be  ordered  by-  the  directors  of  such  distr|et» 
for  the  use  of  such  school,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  provided  by  tho 
directors  or  their  order,  it  shall  be  the  duty  ipf  the  direotora  to  make  «ut 
an  account  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  of  the  Quantity  of  such  fuel 
"so  provided  as  aforesaid,  together  with  the  value  tnereof  or  price  fm 
flor  the  saAe,  and  if  such  accounts  are  not  voluntarily  paid  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  so  charged  therewith   the  treasurer  of  such  district  is 
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hereby  aathoriBed,  and  it  shall  be  his  dtity,  to  eolleet  such  aoeoants  of 
Ike  peieov  or  penniik  obavged  with  the  eame  as  aibreeaid,  ia  tlie  aame 
manner  that  any  charge  or  aeoeont  for  tuition  is  authorixed  to  be  eol* 
tected  in  the  serenth  ^eettoa  of  the  aforesaid  set,  padsed  March  six- 
leenthy  eachteen  hn&dred  and  thirty-nine. 

lOHN  a  BRBSUN,  Speaker  Bauee  Bepe. 

BB£  WSTER  RANDALL,  Speaker  if  the  SentHe. 

AN  ACT 
Teaineod  aa  set  entitled  <'Aiiael  fer  the  ioroort  aad  better  regralstiea  ofcemmdn 
aeboelfl)  aipd  «e  ereale  pennaneiitiy  the  effioe  of  Soperitttendeat,"  peised  Ma^ 

•'i»  Ud8. 

«S6.  K    Beit  knAded  by  the  General  Ukumhh^^  ffo  Sme  bf  OiiA% 

That  hereaAer,  in  any  sehool  dfatrict  of  this  Bute,  irhene?er  three  o# 
mwe  of  the  honsefaolders  therein  ebail  make  known  hi  writing  to  the 
directors  of  said  district  their  desire  that  English  irrammar  and  geogra* 
phy  be  taught  In  any  sehool  ef  said  district,  ft  shaU  be  the  duty  of  said 
oiieetore  to  provide' Ar  instniAion  in  said  stadles,  in  additfem  to  theMf 
lio#  required  to  be  pvffsued  by  the  ninth  and  twenty-eighth  sectk)ii»o€ 
the  act  to  whieh  this  is  an  kmendment. 

'  Sbc.  f.  That  hereafter  the  school  examiners  of  any  county  in  this 
State  shall  not  firm  to  any  person  a  certificate  of  qu^ificaMon  as  teacher; 
linlnssaeh  peraenehall  he  fbund  quati^ed  to  teach  geography  atad  £ng» 
lish  grammar,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

JOHN  G.  MBSLIN,  Speaker  Hinue  Repi. 
BREWSTBR  RANDALL,  Speaker  if  the  Senaie. 

"  March  1ft,  l«4l^,  . 

AN  ACT 
T»  iiffiaadtta  act  aatitled  «Aii  act  for  the  aapport  and  batlaf  regulation  of  Coin* 

flion  Sohoola,  and  te  create  perihaaently  the  ofBee  ftl  BnperihiandeaC,"  paaied 

Jisreh  7, 1846,  aad  the  acia  amendatory  therate. 

Sic.  1.  BeU  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  A$9embly  of  ike  State  of  Ohio; 
That  in  sH  eases  Hi  any  township  in  this  State,  the  trustees  shall  have 
heretofore  f»  any  cause  fiiiled  where  to  hiy  off  the  whole  or  any  part  pf  the 
territory  of  their  respective  townships  into  school  districts  in  accordance 
with  the  statutee  for  such  purpose  provided,  said  trustees  shall  have 

Sower  so  to  do  at  any  time  hereafter  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
fth  section  of  theeahl  act,  passed  March  7, 1898. 
Sao.  S.    That  where  the  trustees  of  any  township  In  Ihte  State  have 
laid  off  their  respective  townships  in  school  districts,  or  wherevefr  a  new 
district  or  an  aheration  has  been  made  i^  a  district,  said  trustees  may^ 
Wii^n  six  tnenths  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  prepare  a  map  or  plat 
of  iheil'  said  toWlhship,  or  the  township  elerk  of  said  township  may 
make  ottc  attd'  meord  anew  map  of  the  d)«triotsln  the  township, itf 
aeeordanoe  with  thi  provMons  of  the  Mh  section  of  the  act  of  Bfarch 
7, 1898,  entHled  an  act  fof  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  comAion 
schools  and  to  create  permanently  the  office  of  superintendent.    And' 
when  the  said  plat  or  map  ehall  be  prepared  or  made  out  and  recorded 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  takendsa  fUll  compliance  with,  and 
sUril  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  same  had  been  done  at  the  time  lim- 
ited by  the  provisions  of  said  fifth  section  of  ihe  aforesaid  act. 
JOHN  a  BItESLIN,  Speaker  House  Rep$. 
KlfWSTBR  RANDALL,  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
March  24, 1849. 
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Imr  one  taormn^^  she  foand  Hit  Ut*-  s  wliere  HI  you  eonM  from!    She 

tie  daughter  siuiag  alone  by   the  ^  -' "^ — "  -~  *  ^  •*         "^     ' 

vin^Diir,  reeling  her  head  apop  her 
h.and,  apparently  in  deep  thought. 
She  seated  herself  by  one  of  the 
back  windows,  unpereeived  by 
Eaima,  who  remaiotfd  for  some; 
vunutes  in.  tb^  saoie  po^ititfju  — 
)S)opn  her  mother  observed  a  tear 
fall  from  h^r  ehecfk,  and  she  said  : 
*£mma,    why    are    you  sad  this 


took  my  hand,and  told  me  she  i 
from  Heftven.  I  was  going  to  ait 
her  something  about  Heaven,  and 
how  she  came  on  earth,  when  I 
saw  a  tear  in  her  eye.  Stilly  moth- 
er, she  was  beMititul,Mid  loolEsd 
hftppy;  yet  I  feljt  the  tears  on  mf 
cheek  as  I  saw  hers,  and  was  jjost 
beginning  to  ask  her  what  made 
her  sad,  when  she  pressed  my  hand 


hriglu  May  mdmitag,  1  hope  you   and  said,  Emma,  look. 


had  a  pleasant  walk,  and  you  must 
|iot  allow  yourself  to  feel  dis^p- 
pointed  that  you  were  not  crowned 
^ueen  of  May.  Your  pretty  boquet 
of  Springes  first  flowers  pleased 
joiir  lame  brother .  very  much.-^ 
Come  here,  my  child,  and  tell  me 
why  that  lear?* 

Little  Emma  went  to  her  'moth- 

Imk,  and  hid^her  faeci  In  her  lap.-^ 

She  soon  .wiped  away  her  teais, 

•aying,  Mear  mother,  ^tis  my  dream 

last  night  thr-t  made  me  cry.    I 

kiwoke  from  sleep  crying  and   I 

eannot  think  of  it  this  morning 

{without  cry  iAg.^ 

'Were  you  frightened  £mma1> 

'Oh  no,  DO,  mother;  I  can  never 

tell  you  how  happy  I  was  for  a  few 

moments  in  my  dream  and    the 

memory  of  it  makes  me  sad  lest  I 

shall  never  be  as  happv  again;  but 

this  is  not  all— r^  am  au'aid— -** 

*0f  what  is  my  daughter  afraid?' 

*I  am  afraid,  mother,  t  do  not 

Itkb  to  pray.* 

'Canyon  relate  your  dreamt* 

'  Yes,  mother,  I  can  tell  yo^i 

what  it  is,  but  that  will  be  nothing, 

since  you  cannot  feel  It.    You  can 

neither  fbel  nor  know  how  happy 

I  was  for  a  few  moments,  nor  how 

grieved  I  was  whep  I  awoke/ 

*AVell  let  me  hear  the  dream.* 

•I  tho^^ht  I  was  in   this  verv 

fOom,  sitting  in  this  same  chair 

hemming  your  handkerchief,  and  I 

do  not  know  what  made  me,  but  I 

went  and  knelt  down   in   front  of 

fte  sofa,  and  when  1  looked  around 

there  was  sister  Eunice,  dressed  in 

wjbit^,kiieAUngktfi4ema.    I  Was 

gkd  to  see  her,  and  I  said,  dear  sis. 


'I  k)oked,  and  there  were  a  gfOM 
many  little  girls  kneeling  all  about 
the  foom,  and  every  one  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  and  every  one  had  a 
white  mande  over  hershonldeni 
I. turned  to  sister  Evnioo  agaitt» 
and  asked  her  who  these  little  ^rls 
were,  and  what  they  were  doing. 
She  agafn  pressed  mv  hand  and 
said,  look.  I  then  looM  steadily 
«nd  kMig»  and  I  saw  thek  haado 
were  elapsed  and  their  lips  moving^ 
and  I  knew  they  were  at  prayer. 
I  turned  towards  Eunice — she 
smiled  and  thrsw  oirer  my  shw^ 
dtm  a  white  mantle  like  those  riio 
girls  wore,  and  then^  mother ^  I  W8# 
one  of  them,  and  such  a  feeling  ot 
happiness  came  over  me  as  I  can- 
not describe.  I  drew  the  mantle 
ckise  ahont  me  that  I  might  not  lose 
it>  for  I  knew  it  was  that  which 
made  me  so  happy,  and,  was  just 
going  to  thank  dear  sis  for  the  gift, 
when  I  again  saw  a  tear  In  her  eye. 
She  laid  herhand  upon  tiie  mantl* 
and  said: 

<  Emma,  this  is  the  mantle  of 
prayer.  It  cannot  be  yours,  since 
you  do  not  hve  to  pray.' 

'£  held  it  firmly  in  my  hands, 
and  begged  her  to  let  sue  wear  ii^ 
saying,  I  would  always  pray  with 
it  over  mj  shoulders.     Sne  said: 

•  ••Emrtia,  if  I  leave  it,  you  can- 
not keep  it,  beoause  you  do  not  lose 
toB^ekour  dear  Heavenly  Fatlier 
in  prayer,"  She  let  go  of  it,  axu^ 
it  imraediatelv  fell  from  my  ehoalci- 
iers.  I  looked  for  it,  it  Was  gone, 
and  theliitleghls  were  gone  too; 
and  .tiffin'  I .  wm.  ttiost  miosiaUoi 
and  burst  into  tears.   Eunice  throw 
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her  aims  aroand  mj  neek,  kissed 

.<8s6k  Qod  iapra^or*  liretobs 
good,  and  praj  our.  Father  to  help 
You«  and  tne  mantle  of  prater  will 
he  yours,  and  never  again  fall  from 
jfonr  Moulders,  and  yoo  vHl  he  like 
Uioae  liuie  gvrto,  happy -^  «l:vay8 
iiappy,» 

Ucried  so  hard  for  the  mantle 
that  it  awoke  me,  and  I  found  my 
|illdw  wet  with  tears.  Oh,  moth- 
er»  this  does  not  seem  like  a  dream, 
hut  a  reality,  for  I  saw  sister  Eunice! 
so  distinctly.  I  heard  her  voice  too, 
and  it  was  sweet  and  gentle.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  for  that  mantle  of 
prayer?' 

.f My  dear  child»  jrouoaniiot  beat, 
a  lo^  what  to  do  sio^  your  sister 
has  directed  you.* 

But,  mother,  I  am  at  a  k»s,  for 
she  said  I  must  love  to  pray,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot,  for  at  night  I 
am  tired  and  sleepy,  and^  in  the 
morning  in  haste  for  breakfaSCi  so 
I«oialw«ysglad  when  primer  is 
thtoogh* 

•Then,  my  child,  you  have  neter 
truly  prayed.  You  have  never 
felt  that  n  is  Ood  who  takes  care 
tou,  who  gives  you  life  and  every 
Wessingjyoa  have,  and  that  you 
cannot  five  without  him.  It  is  He 
ISO  who  gently  whispers  to  you 
When  you  are  wrong,  and  who 
withdraws  you  from  what  would 
injure  ]rou.  It  was  He  who  sent 
the  spirit  of  your  dear  sifeter  Eunice 
t6show  you  that  yoa  shotdd  hve 
to  pray,  and  to  make  you  under- 


stand that,  while  too  are  praying. 
caUer  praying  spintii  ehwtcr  «]poiin2 
y«tt>  and  that  il  iaiht  namb^ 
prayer  which  maizes  children  hapi 
py.» 

'fiut  mother,  do  yon  think  he 
wiH  hear  me  when  i  prayf 

«Oenainly,  if  yon  truly  pnty,  hot 
not  if  yon  allow  it  to  be  a  task— 
words  that  are  forced  from  the  lips 
do  not  constitute  prayer.  You 
mitet  feel  that  He  is  near  you,  that 
He  is  your  Father,  and  is  reaedy  t» 
help  you  always.* 

'Mother,  I  understand  you«  but 
may  I  pray  at  any  time  I  choose, 
just  when  I  feel  like  iti* 

'Yes,  Eamia,  and  if  yoa  k>ra 
Qod,  you  will  be  always  19  a  state 
of  mind  to  find  prayer  pleaal^lt— . 
When  life  is  bright,  and  you  are 
happy,  prayer  Will  make  you  hap- 
pier, and  when  you  are  sad,  prayer 
will  sooth  and  comfort  you.' 

'I  know  the  prayer  the  Lord 
taught  us  when  he  was  on  earth, 
bHtl  shpMH  like  to  ask  fer  other 
things.  I  slMMld  like  to  ask  Hitn 
to  make  brother  Franky's  lame 
knee  well.  Would  that  be  right, . 
off  motherl' 


motherl* 

^Yes,  but  then  you  should  ask 
Him  mor^  earnestly  to  iLeep  you 
from   wha,t   is  .  wrong,    even   in . 
thought,  and  your   dear    brother 
also.' 

From  this  day  Emma  was  a  dil^ 
ferent  girl.  She  was  sincere  in 
her  prayer,  the  Lord  gave  her. 
strength,  and  iuhe  became  a  i^ety 
good  girl.  7 


AcxNowLSDOEifSMTS.— Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  kind  friends  who 
have  been  making  efforts  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Journal,  f^ 
Hottenbeck£sq.,of  Perrysborgh,  has  sent  the  money  for  seventy-six 
subscribers  i  Mr.  A.  J.  Eickoff,  of  Portsmouth,  for  forty-eiz ;  Mr.  R. 
Hubbard,  of  Cincinnati,  for  forty-four ;  H.  F.  Merry,  of  Sandusky  City, 
and  R.  Morris,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  for  twenty  each,  to  say  nothing  of 
maiiy  ethers  who  have  sent  one,  two,  three  or  fear  dollars.  We  can 
<Mily  hope  that  our  flriends  may  be  rewarded  by  seeing  a  great  increase  of 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  result  firom  their  efforts  for  the  intro- 
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4aetioA  of  oar  liule  sheet.  And  on  this  poiiit,  we  may  perfaapo  be  a^ 
lowed  to  say  that  in  no  place  where  epedal  effort  has  been  made  to  s»> 
cure  the  reading  of  twenty  or  more  copies,  has  the  effort  failed  to  ae* 
coropllsh  mach,  at  least,  if  it  has  not  produced  an  entire  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  in  the  eonditioii  of  the  schools.  We  say»  tbereibro» 
uaLhesitatingly  to  thoee  oitiaens  who  complain  of  the  iaadequate  qaali^ 
fications  of  the  Teachers  in  their  vicinity,  encourages  them  to  take  and 
read  one  or  more  educational  papers;  to  those  school  officers  who  deplore 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  educiition  on  the  part  of  the  com* 
muaity,  circaiate  the  papers  ;  to  Teachers  who  feel  that  their  empioyera 
do  not  appreciate  their  services  or  sympathize  with  their  efforts,  induce 
them  to  read  such  papers.  Be  in  earnest  about  it,  you  can  succeed,  few 
men  will  refuse  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  a  monthly  paper.  One  of 
the  persons  named  above^  secured  forty  subscribers  on  a  single  Satar* 
day.  If  you  prefer  any  other  paper  to  this,  then  obtain  subacribens  for 
that,  but  do  not  fail  to  secure  the  reading  of  twenty  or  more  papers  ia 
your  district  if  you  wish  to  see  your  schools  prosper. 

Adam's  New  Arilhmetical  Series, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

I.— PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  or  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  IN  NDM- 
KRS:  Mng  an  intrddaotion  to  ths'R«viied  Edition  of  Adams's  New  Arithmetie* 

*'Ttiit  work  U  tutopled  to  ihe  grodual  ezpoMion  of  tb«  inlellect  of  Um  yoonfc  ^uptl,  and  ia  daign' 
ed  to  give  him  m  iborougli  mental  ditcipUne  as  la  obtained  by  studying  any  other  elementary  work 
upon  tb«  same  aol^ect. 

««Tbe  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  lead  the  pimH  on,  step  by  itep»  wfaolty  In  the  order  of  dlveov* 
try.  This  arrangement  le  based  upon  the  brtneiple«  that  *'if  the  understanding  is  tborougblj 
reached ,  tlie  memory  will  take  care  of  itself,** 

II^ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  REVISED  EDITION:  Being  s  reTw- 
ion  of  Adnmi'a  New  Arithmetic,  first  pabli8lif4l  in  1897% 

•«Pew  WDrki  Ovor  iasued  l^om  the  Amerteao  PreM  have  aoiulred  so  gretf  popetartty  ae  tbe  *New 
Arithmetie.'  It  is  almost  the  only  work  on  arithmetic  need  in  extensive  sections  of  New  Eng]an4« 
Ithasbpen  re-puhlioh^Hl  in  Canada,  and  adapted  to  the  currency  of  that  province.  It  hasfieeA 
tranfelaled  fmo  the  language  of  Oreeee,  and  published  in  ihat  eoantry.  It  has  found  tta  way  int» 
every  pert  of  (he  United  Wates.  In  tjie  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  it  is  the  teat- book  ia 
iiinety*one  of  tue  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  academies  which  reported  to  the  regents  of  the  Unl- 
verslly  in  184fi." 

III.— KEY  TO  TSE  REVISED  EDITION  of  ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITH- 
METIC. 

IV.— MENSURATION,  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  MACHINERY. 
The  principles  of  Mensuratton  anaiyikally  explained,  and  practically  applied  to  the  ms4uurem*mt 
tfLi»e*^  8u.perjUe$  and  StUtU:  also,  a  philosophical  explauation  of  the  simpl$  methaHteMi  /•»- 
•rt,  and  their  application  to  muekinerf^    Designed  to  foilow  Adams's  New  Arithmetic.    [/» 

V. — ^BOOK  KEEPING,  containing  a  Lacid  expUnation  of  the  common  method 

of  Book- kef  ping  by  single  entry;  a  ii«w,  concise  nnd  cowtmon-aense  vutkod  of  Book-k—pimg^  for 
ftraMf«,niecheaic8,ve(ailer««nd  preftssienal  men,  netbodsof  kmping  k—k$  h$  Jignrmi  abeit 
methodaof  keeping  accounts  In  a  limited  busiaes,  exercises  for  the  pupil;  and  various  forms  ne- 
coMary  for  tbe  tr«nftar.tIon  of  business.    AeeOmpanted  wttb  Blank  Books,  for  ibe  use  of  learner*. 

**Thl«  work  ia  an  Jtmnlj/tiUL  Ifjfsiom  of  Mook-kooping^  divested  of  all  superflaities  and  abst/uee- 
teehnicalitles,  and  adapttd  to  tke  aygtem  of  inttrvLCtion  in  elagoeo^  the  ftiethod  of  teaching  now 
adapted  in  «very  department  of  educa  Ion  in  well  arranged  and  well  condu(*t«d«ehnols." 

if  "^Copies  Will  be  furnished  for  examination,  on  apnliration  to  either  of  the  ruM'she'a. 

■  J.  W.  PRENTISS  A^  CO.,  Jra«e,\y.i5r. 

COLLINS  8l  BROTHER,  i^cip  York. 
PHILLIPS  Sl  SAMPSON,  BotUnu 
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EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

PaBLISBBD  BY 
A.  8.  BARNBS  U  CO.,  51  JOHIT  OT.,  NEW  YORK. 


*^^<»^^^^^^ 


BaVISS^  StSTSI  of  MAXHEHAnCfl. 

ThejiriihmeHc€U  C&ursefor  SchooU» 

'     I.  rPrimary  Table  Book.) 
-     II.  Pint  L<Mon«  tn  Arltbin«tk. 
III.  eehoolAjrHliiMtk. 

The  Acadtmic  Coune. 

I.  TlM  Unlireraity  Arithinetie. 
tr.  Praciicai  Geometry  and  Mensaration, 

III.  Bleiuenrary  Algebra. 

IV.  El^menlary  Geometry. 

V.  Dayies'  BleoMiita  of  ^unraying. 


The  ColUgiaie  dmne. 

B.  Daviaa*  Bourdon*a  Algebra. 
.  Daviet*  Legendre's,  OeoiaMry  and  Trfg«>- 
nometry. 

III.  Dariea*  Analytkal  Geometry. 

IV.  Oavlea' OaacriptWe  Geometry. 

y.  Daviee*Bbade8,8hadowa,andPerfipectlve. 

VI.  Davtas'  Difl^ential  and  tntesral  Calcuiua. 

Thflfe  works  bave  an  Mtablished  naltonal  re- 
fuiation,  and  trill  be  the  common  atandards  to 
whkhtbe  largteat  portion  of  tlie  atudenta  of  the 
prCMnt  day  will  hereafter  refer. 


J^Tatttral  Fhiloiophy. 

I.  Parkcir*8  Pint  Lenoaa  In  Natural  Philoao- 
pby. 

fembrarlng  the  elementa  of  the  science.  Illus- 
U«ted  wMi  namerouB  engrai^ng*.  Designed 
for  young  beElnnera. 

It.  Parker*sO»ni|»endiom  of  Nataral  and  Ex 
pert  mental  Pblloeopby. 
Ifr.  Parker  la  widely  known  through  his 
"Aids  to  Composition,**  and  other  text-hooka. 
Bla  **  Natural  Philoeopliy"  la  received  with.un- 
common  favor  by  Teachers,  and  la  very  gener- 
•Ite  adopted  where  ii  la  made  kttowii.  A  ropy 
will  be  aeut  to  Taaeiiers  who  wlab  to  examine  It. 
in.  01l1«8ple*a  Manoal  of  Roads  and  Railroada. 


e.    Thrfld 


History, 

•  I.  Willardla  History  of  the  United  Statea,  or 
the  Republic  of  America.  New  edition, 
8vo. 

II.  Willard'a  School  UfBtory  of  the  Tnlted 
Stales.    Newedttton. 

III.  Wlilard'to  Amerlcan^  Chronograpber — a 

Chart  of  American  History. 

IV.  Wlllard'a  Unlveraal  Blsiory  Iq  Perspec- 

tive 
V.  Willard's  Temple  of  Tlme~<a  Chart  of 

Universal  BlMory. 
VI.  Gould*s  Abridgment  of  Allison's  Europe. 

The  Hlstorissof  Mrs.  Wlllard  stand  unrival- 
ed M  text  books  for  scbooJs. 


l%e  Sdencu. 
Chambers'  Ebttcational  Coursb. 

ilevlsed  Md  Ittprovcd  by  O.  U.  Eesas,  LU  Q 
and  adapted  to  the  schools  of  the  Unili 
States. 

1.  Ckamiers*  TVss^srf  af  Knowledge. 
parts  In  ono. 

S.  Ckainber**  VegeUible  and  Animal  Phftim 

3.  Cftsmtsfs*  MImtnU  •f  ChemUtrf,    IlloK 

trated. 

4.  Chambwe^  EUmenU  ef  ZooUg^.  lUnstrate^ 

5.  Chambere^  Elementi  of  Drawing.        •* 

6.  Chambere'  Elemett  of  O^logf.        " 

7.  Chambers*  Elomonta  of  J^atural  PkHaM9* 

These  works  are  very  extensively  used  In 
Great  Briuin,  and  tb*  above  Am«r>c4n  ediiloni 
are  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the  most 
distfaigulshed  educators  In  this  country. 

Science  of  the  Englith  Languag^e, 

Clark*8  New  English  Grammar. 
A  Practleal  Grammar;  in  which  fVords^Phrasss 
and  Sentences  are  classified,  aeeordiiig  to  their 
offices  and  their  relation  to  each  other;  Uliis- 
trated  by  a  complete  syatero  of  diagrams.  B^ 
B.W.CtAax.A.M. 

Penmanthip  and  Book-keeping. 

Fulton  k,  Easlaian*B  Book-Koeplng-^by  SIa^ 

gle  Bntry. 
Fultoi>abEaatman*S  Chlsographlc  Charts— 1^ 

two  numbers. 
Key  to  Fulton   ft  Eastman*s  Chlrographk 

Charts. 
Containing  directions  for  the   potiiion  at  th« 
desk,  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen^also,  foi 
the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters,  wltb 
rules  for  their  execution. 

Pulton  A:  BMlfiMUi's  School  Writing  Books— Id 
Four  Farts. 

A  Valuable  Work  for  School  Teach* 
er». 

ThXOIT  AMD  PRATtCS  Of   TcxCniNO,  Of  tiM 

Motives  and  Methods  of  Good  School  ELeof;' 
by  D  P.  Page,  >ate  Prlncifwlof  the  State  J 
mal  School,  Albany. 

C^d  Schools  and  Good  School 
HaiiHs. 

School  Archil ectu  re,  or  contributions  to  the 
Improvement  of  School  Houses  in  the  United 
States— by  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  ol 
Public  Seboola  fof  tbe  Stale  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  H.  Riley  &  Co.! 
Columbus;  H.  W.  Derby  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and 
by  hookseliers  generally  throughou t  the  State.    , 

Feb.  1840b 
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Netiee  to  Veacher«« 

I^HE  Board  of  Education  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  botn^  aboat  to  or- 
gaaize  the  eehools  of  ll^at  tewoi  under,  tba  nTQviwne  of  the 
**  Akron  School  Law,^'  wishes  to  employ  a  suitable  person  as  princip>U 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  Saperintendent  of  the  Primary  Schools  in 
said  town.  The  Board  will  allow  as  liberal  a  salary  as  the  state  of  its 
finances  at  the  introduction  of  the  eyefstt  witl  justify,  which  will  be 
afWf  wards  increased,  if  the* principal  ohosen  sho^M  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  th«  schooie  %o  that  of  those  already  in  operation  under  said 
law  in  other  places.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  produce  testimon- 
ials of  moral  character  and  capability  of  teaching  the  several  branches 
necessary  to  a  complete  English  education.  The  salary  for  the  first 
year  witl  be  $600.  A  female  teacher  will  also  be  employed  to  act  as 
afsistant  in  the  QraHimar  SchooU  All  appUcatiohs  to  be  made  ta  tho 
Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
March  2f ,  1849.  JOHN  CLARKE,  Sec'y. 

jossni  a.  BHjrr.  jPsefb  svuiyAiiT. 

NEW  BOOK  STOBE. 

[NeU  Hnue,  Columbus,  Ofao.} 

Dbalebs  In  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 
Goods.  *c.  ke.  JOS.  H.  EILEY,  &  CO. 


PilEMIUMS. 

Persons  sending  91, 00  free  of  postage  shall  roceiye  a  copy  of  the 
£ditor*8  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  92,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
#3,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes;  and  those  sending  9^,00| 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one. 

THE  OHIO  SCHOOL  JOmUVAXi-Tot.  IT. 

Tub  IoimRA.L  It  Dttbltolied,  monthly,  InoetaToform,  each  mimbtreoiiuliilRf  t«<^l|p«  fgm^ 
befUes  notice*  and  yufvartlMnirats  of  hooka.  It  la  dav«lad  «>  tlM  proaDatlod  of  fio^iar  adMft* 
Usm;  «nd  aa4iaiM  attlblaa  of  imaMM  4o  tciadtoia  and  aeliaol  o(BcM«,  to  pM^^ 
da,  and  will,  haraaAATteontaln  a  departmant  fbr  tha  apeclal  baneflt  of  aenolara  attending  aebool 
or  cbildran  and  yoalh  wbo  are  anxloua  to  improTa  their  mbida  at  bone;  and.  being  printed  la  a 
form  conirenlent  ibr  binding,  vrlll  be  fband  an  iDleraatiiig  paper  Ibr  moothty  reading  and  a  ▼fina- 
ble woric  fbr  (Uiara  refbrence. 

Poetmafltera,  Tea£her«,  and  the  ft-lenda  of  edncatloa  in  general,  are  raapeetfMljr  invited  to  aid 
in  fflving  It  a  wide  cireniatlon. 

Editora,  friendly  to  the  eanae  of  popolar  education ,  an  reapectfbllv  reqveated  to  aoiiee  it  and 
kmn  tbia  f  rpoMettta.   TUvm  wftoio m yhll  pleaie  t>nirard  their  FoBen^ 

Taaii8.---B(ngie  coplaa  fifty  centa;  three  eopiea  $1JOO;  aaren  eopua  fSjOO,  twelve  coptaa 

*,00;  twenty  eopleir  $$.  Lettera,  containing  two  dolianor  »ore,  bmf  te  aefit  wllboni  fngtij- 


13,00 

Boi 


onoToLOMn.— Oopica  of  the  firataeeond  and  third  Yolnnea.  neatly  ailtehed  In  prlMed 
covera,  can  be  bad  tbr  95  centa  each.  For  f  1,M,  free  of  poatage  the  firat  thiee  rohuMa  and  the 
DOMberaof  thelborth  win  be  Ibrwarded. 

,  In  ugard  to  thia  work.  It  ahoold  be  borne  In  mlad  that  the  back  ntrathenauid  vohiflBai  are  sot 
Itke  alart  year*to  almanac.  Cvery  nomber  contalaa  vtldea  wliMi  wiH  be  of  Iniarail  to  Ite 
frienda  of  education,  aa  kmg  aa  vlrtna  and  knowledge  eziat.  Many  of  tbeie  artlciea  cannot  bo, 
eiaewhere,  obtained,  except  In  pamphlet  fbrm,  or  In  the  anneal  report*  of  State  Superfntendenta 
and  Boarda  of  Education,  and  at  an  cspenae  far  eairh,eqaal  lo  the  eoit  M*a  t^hime  ofthe  loarnil. 
AlloafaisiBteosunnkatkiMdwuidbeuddnMdto      A.  P.  liO»i>,M.  P.,0rtu»bna,O. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  alarm  felt  in  regard  to  the  Cholera,  in  the  in- 
terior  and  southern  part  oi  the  State,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  which  has  been  appointed  at 
Springfield,  on  the  third  instant,  till  some  time  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber or  October  next. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  select  a  time  for  the  meeting  which  will  ac- 
commodate as  many  as  possible  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State. 

Due  notice  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  exercises,  will  be  published  in  the  Educational  and  other  papers  of 
the  State.  Editors  who  have  noticed  the  appointment  of  the  above 
meeting  will  please  announce  this  postponement. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  A.  Freese,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  for  the  year  ending  March  17th,  1849.  U 
is  a  very  neatly  printed  octavo  of  twenty  six  pages ;  the  Report  is  well 
written  and  does  credit  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  style  in  which 
It  is  executed  indicates  a  becoming  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Council. 

From  the  Report  we  gathered  the  following  items:  There  are  now  IC 
Schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Board,  in  which  22  Teachers  are  regu- 
larly employed,  besides  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  one  of  music;  of  the 
regular  Teachers,  five  are  male  and  seventeen  females.  The  Schools 
are  classified  as  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Schools,  and  one 
High  School,  in  which  a  male  and  female  Teacher  are  employed. 

The  number  of  scholars  registered  in  all  the  schools,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  was  1873 ;  the  average  attendance,  1259 ;  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  scholars,  9h  years  ;  and  the  total  expenditures  fpr  the 
schools  during  the  year,  §5,981 — from  which,  assuming  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  last  quarter  as  a  basis  for  the  year,  it  will  appear  that 
the  average  cost  of  tuition  for  scholars  is  $4  75  per  year.  A  uniform 
set  of  text-books,  and  a  systematic  course  of  study  is  prescribed  in  all 
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the  grades  of  Bchools,  and  the  Board  jastly  pride  themselyes  upon  har^ 
ing  in  nearly  all  their  schools,  Professional  Teachers,  many  of  whoin 
hare  held  their  places  already  from  foar  or  five,  to  ten  years.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Let  every  city  and  town  in  the  state  adopt  a  good  sys- 
tem of  schools,  secure  well  qualified  Teachers  and  retain  them  perman- 
ently, and  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  become  what  they  are  ea. 
pable  of  becoming,  the  greatest  public  blessings. 

The  following  statements  are  from  an  article  recently  published,  in  the 
papers  of  that  city,  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery^  Superintendent  of  the  Fublie 
Schools  of  Sandusky  City : 

<'In  the  year  1846,  there  were  returned  from  Portland  township,  to 
draw  public  money,  884  children  between  the  ages  of  foar  and  twenty- 
one  years.  In  1847,  there  were  1206,  and  in  1848,  1603  so  returned, 
showing  an  annual  increase  of  about  400  for  the  last  two  years.  There 
are  now  four  grades  of  schools  in  the  city;  first  the  Primary,  designed 
for  those  of  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age;  second,  the  Secondary  for 
those  of  eight  and  nine  ;  third,  the  Grammar  School  for  those  of  nine 
and  ten;  and  fourth,  the  High  School,  for  those  of  twelve  years  or  more. 
There  are,  including  anew  building  just  completed,  five  ^im&ry  School 
rooms,  the  Secondary,  two  Grammar  and  one  High  School  room.  There 
are  employed,  including  teacher  for  new  building,  eight  female  teachers 
for  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  two  females  and  one  male  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  and  two  females  and  one  male  teacher,  who  acts 
as  Principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superintendent  of  the  other  schools 
of  the  city.  There  are  enrolled  during  the  present  term  on  the  teach- 
ers' registers,  (including  50  who  are  ready  to  go  into  the  new  building) 
273  in  the  Primary  Schoools,  151  in  the  Secondary,  175  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  75  in  the  High  School,  making  an  aggregate  of  684 
now  in  attendance  in  all  the  Puolic  Schools  of  this  city.  Of  this  num* 
ber,  210  are  over  ten  years  old.  There  are  besides,  from  20  to  50  appli- 
cants for  admission  into  the  schools  that  cannot  be  receivedfor  want  of 
room." 

We  have  akeady  mentioned  Marietta  as  among  the  places  in  which 
an  improved  system  of  Public  Schools  had  recently  gone  into  operation. 
The  following  is  from  a  private  letter  just  received  from  Prof.  J.  W.  An- 
drews, one  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

**OvLT  Schools  are  doing  well.  Last  year  we  had  five  District  Schools 
with  an  avergage  daily  attendance  of  219  for  8  months.  Now  we  have 
eight  schools,  and  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  400  scholars.  We 
^have  four  Primary,  two  Secondary  and  two  Grammar  Schools.  The  lat- 
ter have  the  sexes  distinct  so  that  we  hare  but  one  male  teacher  in  the 
eight.  The  (M'ganization  of  the  system  thus  far  has  devolved  a  heavy 
labor  upon  the  board,  but  it  has  been  performed  cheerfully.  I  have  met 
the  Teachers  every  Saturday,  for  instruction,  spending  most  of  the  time 
in  elementary  reading.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  come  very  near  our 
mark  until  we  obtain  a  Superintendent.'* 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  ''Free  School  Clarion,"  published  at 
Massillon. 

Under  the  very  judicious  provisions  of  the  law  passed  by  the  late  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  for  the  better  regulation  of  Schools  in  towns  and  cities, 
many  Union  Schools  are  about  to  be  put  into  operation*  Probably  there 
never  has  been  a  time  since  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio,  when  so  much 
interest  on  the  subject  of  Popular  Education,  has  been  felt  as  now.  The 
sympathies  of  community  seem  to  favor  our  Public  Schoolt  as  the  only 
institutions  capable  of  doing  all  that  the  wants  of  the  ^ehole  rising  gen- 
eration demand.  Many  men  of  wealth  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is 
eheaper  to  build  Sobooi  Houses,  than  Jails  and  Poor  Houses ;  to  emplo|r 
School  Teachers  than  Police  Officers  :  in  a  word  to  prevent  crime  tnan 
to  punish  it.  The  proposition,  that  the  whole  community  can  be  edu<^ 
cated  cheaper  and  oetter,  than  a  part,  is  fast  becoming  an  axiom  ;  and 
blessed  will  be  the  hour,  when  this  grand  truth  shall  be  universally  pro- 
nouneed  «  postulate. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  eitizeas  of 
Massillon  by  a  vote  of  134  to  10  have  just  voted  a  tax  of  12000  for  the 
support  of  their  school  for  the  coming  year. 

Tne  citizens  of  Wooster  have  just  started  a  Union  SehocA  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  Ther  have  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  £•  M.  Par*. 
rit  as  Superintendent,  wno  has  commenced  his  labors  with  his  aceus^ 
tomed  zeal. 

Mr.  Wm.  Travis  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  inr 
New  Lisbon,  and  has  already  commenced  in  bis  field  of  labor,  with  a 
corps  of  seven  efficient  Teachers. 

The  citizens  of  New  Philadelphia  have  done  themselves  honor  by  vo- 
ting a  tax  sufficient  to  build  them  a  noble  school  house,  two  stories  high, 
and  ninety  feet  by  fifty  wide. 

The  flourishing  town  of  Canal  Dover,  will  soon  be  benefited  by  a  good 
Union  School. 

In  Brownsville,  Licking  county,  a  Union  School  has  been  established 
by  a  vote  of  the  District. 

In  Warren,  Trumbull  county  ;  Milan,  £tie  county  ;  Mt.  Ternon, 
Knox  county  ;  and  Bucyrus,  Crawford  county ;  Union  Schools  have 
been  voted  by  the  citizens.  ^ 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  firom  the  Perrysburg  papeniy  that  the  Union 
School  there  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  is  succeeding  well ;  and  that 
much  interest  in  favor  of  popular  education,  has  been  excited  in  that 
region. 

Josiah  Hurty,  A.  M.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Xenia. 
We  expect  to  hear  good  thinjn  from  there. 

The  citizens  of  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  have  purchased  the  late 
residence  of  Thomas  Cor  win,  and  are  about  to  erect  a  fine  Union  School 
House  upor  the  site. 

A  District  School  House,  two  stories  high,  and  eightv  by  fifty-six  feet 
on  the  giound  has  been  erected  in  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  at  a  cost 
of  16000.  Mr.  John  S.  Whitwell,  of  Circleville,  has  been  soleoied  for 
principal. 

Before  many  moons  shall  wax  and  wane,  there  will  be  at  least  forty 
Union  Schools  in  Ohio  ;  and  each  one  of  them  will  require  a  man  of 
talent  and  energy,  one  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Teacher  to 
take  charse  of  it ;  and  for  his  services  a  good  salary  will  be  freely  paid. 
Why  will  the  young  men  of  our  State  starve  out  their  profitless  and  un- 
profitable lives  in  the  ^'learned  professions,'*  when  sucn  honorable  and 
lucrative  stations  are  within  their  reach  1  Prepare  yourselves  for 
teaching  as  you  ought  to  prepare  fi)r  the  practice  or  the  law,  by  careful 
and  unremitted  study,  and  you  cannot  well  fail  to  succeed  in  sttidHlng 
a  position  of  which  you  may  well  be  proud. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES- 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  all  interested  in  schools,  an  engpraved 
view  of  the  fine  Union  School  House  lately  erected  in  Massillon,  Stark 
county, Ohio.  May  the  example  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  that  place 
stimulate  similar  officers  in  Perrysburg,  Lancaster,  Portsmouth,  Xenia 
and  other  places  to  obtain  engravings  of  their  School  Houses,  and  may 
the  example  of  the  people  in  these  places  incite  others  to  erect  such 
School  Hoasesas  will  bean  honor  to  their  towns  and  a  blessing  to  the 
whole  community. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Massillon  Union  School,  the  Board  employ  the 
following  language: 

''The  Board  of  Education  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Massillon,  is  due  the  erection 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  school  build ihgs  in  the  State.  It  is  a 
substantial  brick  structure,  90  by  60  feet^  and  (as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,)  is  two  stories  high,  on  a  basement  of  H  feet.  The 
first  story  is  12  feet  high,  and  the  second  14  feet.  It  is  divided  into  six 
school  rooms,  with  recitation  rooms  proper  to  each;  also  Library  appara- 
tus, and  Girl's  Dressing  Room. 

The  basement  is  designed,  in  part,  for  a  play  ground  in  bad  weather. 
The  play  grounds,  proper,  are  ample  and  beautiful,  com{»'ising  near  three 
acres  of  a  delightful  grove,  on  a  high  and  healthy  locality,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  village.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building.,  with  well* 
out-houses,  and  lot,  is  about  $10,000. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  ''Free  School  Clarion,"  one  of  the  ed- 
itors, Mr.Lorin  Andrews,  Principal  of  the  above  named  school,  issues  the 
following  Challenge: — "We,  of  the  town  of  Massillon,  believe  we  can 
safely  challenge  any  town  or  city  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  even  in  the 
great  North  West,  to  exhibit  a  better  District  School  House  than  ours. 
Our  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high  and  sixty  by  ninety  feet  on 
the  ground.  The  school  rooms  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
and  are  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  six  hundred  pupils.  The 
basement  story  is  being  neatly  finished  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  by  some 
.family  whose  business  it  will  be  to  sweep  and  take  care  of  the  house. 
The  building  is  furnished  with  forty  feet  in  length  of  scrapers,  and  with 
mats  at  each  door  for  cleaning  feet;  with  brick  pavements  from  the 
front  gate  to  the  various  entrances;  with  neat  and  comfortable  desks  and 
seats;  with  good  ventillating  apparatus;  with  two  hundred  and  forty 
leet  in  length  of  hard  plaster  black-boards;  with  a  bell  weighing  three 
hundred  pounds;  with  a  library  of  three  hundred  volumes;  with  outline 
maps,  charts  and  mottoes;  &  with  a  clock  &  thermometer  for  each  zoom. 
There  are  convenient  entries  sapplied  with  hooks  for  the  clothing  and 
hats  of  males;  and  private  dressing  rooms  furnished  with  mirrors* 
brashes,  te.,  for  females.    The  house  has  an  elevated,  airy  location » 
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oyerlooking  the  winding  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  river  for  miles.  The 
lot  on  which  the  house  stands,  is  shaded  and  adorned  with  the  trees 
which  nature  planted  and  reared;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  with  a 
neat,  substantial,  painted  fence.  Were  it  proper  for  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  do  so,  he  would  say  that  there  are  seven  very  clever  Teachers 
engaged  in  this  ^'pleasant  School;''  although  he  dares  not  speak  so  flat- 
teringly of  all,  yet  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  five  of  the  seven 
are  undoubtedly  downright  nice  Teachers,  for  they  are  Ladiee  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Now,  friendly  readers,  although  we  have  a  better  schoof  house  than 
you,  yet  do  not  imagine  that  we  are  inclined  to  ape  the  fashion  of  soipe 
who  live  in  fine  houses,  and  say  <<not  at  home"  to  those  who  call  upon 
us,  but  rest  assured,  that  should  you  ever  travel  through  this  wheat 
Egypt  of  Ohio,  and  call  upon  us,  we  will  welcome  you  right  heartily  to  our 
literary  hospitalities,  and  with  great  pleasure  will  enter  your  honorable 
and  honored  name  upon  the  Miissillon  Union  School  Register  of  Vffiitors' 
Names." 


lOS 
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EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

We  have  several  timee  ealled  the  attention  of  School  Examiners  and 
Others  to  the  importance  of  adopting  the  beet  modes  of  conducting  the 
examination  of  Teachers,  and  take  pleaenre  in  laying  before  them  an 
account  of  the  mode  which  has,  for  nearly  two  years,  been  pursued  in 
Ashtabula  county,  which  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  which  the 
plan  of  examining  by  the  use  of  printed  or  written  questions,  was 
adopted. 

The  efficient  services  of  the  county  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bailey,  have 
accomplished  much  for  the  improvement,  both  of  Teachers  and  Schools. 
May  the  time  eoon  come,  when  every  county  in  the  State  shall  be  favor- 
ed with  the  services  of  a  similar  officer. 

The  Board  of  Schol  Examiners  for  the  County  of  Ashtabula,  believing 
the  interest  of  common  schools  would  be  promoted,  and  more  uniform, 
afl  well  as  more  thorough  examinations  ot  teachers  would  be  secured 
generally,  if  the  experience  and  methods  adopted  by  them  were  known 
extensively,  at  their  last  regular  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  mode  of  proceedure,  the  list  of  questions,  and  the 
result  of  the  examination  oi  teachers  at  their  ninth  quarterly  examina- 
tion by  printed  or  written  questions,  be  furnished  for  publication  in  the 
papers  of  the  county,  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  and  the  Free  School 
Clarion. 

'The  forenoon  of  the  27th  of  April  was  occupied  in  the  examination  of 
a  class  of  one  hundred  and  two  members  in  separate  divisions,  by  each 
member  of  the  Board.  Each  applicant  was  examined  orally  in  Reading 
and  Orthography,  and  all  the  correctly,  incorrectly,  and  not  answered 
questions  recorded  against  the  name  of  each  applicant. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  list  of  questions  was  presented  to  each 
applicant,  also  a  blank  sheet  upon  which  answers  were  to  be  written. 
Remarks  specifying  the  mode  of  testing  the  recorded  answers,  the  time 
when  they  were  to  be  presented,  &c.  were  made  by  the  Board.  Each 
.  applicant,  then,  furnished  with  the  neccessary  conveniences,  recorded 
the  name,  age,  and  number  of  years  experience  in  teaching,  then  the 
Answers  as  far  as  they  were  able : 

QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

1st.  Is  a  teacher,  who  can  secure  the  respect  and  willing  obedience 
of  pupils,  practically  qualified  1 

2d.  Wnte  the  above  question,  and  place  the  proper  punctuation 
points. 

3d.    Is  it  a  simple  or  compound  sentence  ? 

4th.  Write  the  name  of  each  part  of  speech  in  the  first  question,  in 
the  order  of  its  occurence. 

5th.     What  verb  agrees  with  teacher  ? 

6th.    Write  all  the  expressions  that  modify  teacher. 

7th.  Write  the  verb  secure  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  pluperfect  tense, 
third  person  plural,  passive  voice. 

8th.    Write  the  expressions  that  modify  obedience. 

9th.  Write  the  other  verb  in  the  indicative  mood,  active  voice,  per- 
fect tense,  first  pereon  singular. 
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l0t.  Do  yoa  think  works  on  the  practice  of  teaching,  school  journals, 
kc.f  useful  1 — With  what  ones  are  you  familiar  1 

3d.  In  what  ways  do  you  design  to  instruct  young  pupils  who  do 
not  spend  much  time  in  study  t 

3d.  What  motives  to  diligence  and  good  behaviour  will  you  present 
to  youth  % 

iJUTUMXnC. 

1st.    Write  in  figures  sixty  millions  six  thousand  and  sixty. 

2d.  Point  the  above,  and  write  the  name  of  the  sixth  period  in  anj 
given  number. 

3d.    Write  six  thousand  and  sixty  in  Roman  characters. 

4th.    Perform  and  explain  the  following  example,  647—436. 

6th.  Find  the  expression  for  five  yards  of  lace  in  the  lowest  denom- 
ination. 

6th.  Is  the  reduction  ascending  or  descending  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample 1 

7th.    Add  three-fourths,  and  four-fifths,  and  five  sixths  together. 

8th.    From  seven-eights  take  one-half  of  three  fifths. 

9th.  What  is  the  interest  of  j|4,04  for  four  years  four  months  anii 
four  days,  at  four  per  cent  ? 

10th.    Involve  49  to  the  second  power. 

1  Ith.    Find  the  square  root  of  4489. 

GXOGKAFHT. 

Ist.    What  are  the  Poles  of  the  Earth  ? 

2d.    Describe  the  Equator. 

3d.  Write  the  boundary,  rivers,  mountains,  capitals,  chief  towns 
and  climate  of  France. 

4th.    Name  the  countries  of  South  America. 

6th.    Describe  the  principal  lakes  in  North  America. 

6th.     What  can  you  say  of  the  Chinese  Empire  1 

7th.    Where  is  New  Holland  1 

8tb.    How  is  Asia  bounded  } 

9th.    Where  are  the  West  Indies,  their  climate  and  productions  1 

10th.    Name  and  describe  the  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania. 

11th.    What  divisions  of  climate  do  Gtfographers  make  1 

ISth.  Write  the  boundary,  rivers,  capital,  productions,  and  neans  of 
education  ot  Ohio. 

PHTSIOLOOT. 

Ist.    How  many  bones  compose  the  human  skeleton  ? 

8d.    Are  the  bones  composed  of  animal  or  earthy  matter,  or  of  both  ? 

3d.  To  how  many  degrees  should  a  school  room  be  heated  in  order  ta 
secure  comfort  and  health  1 

4th,  What  are  »he  principal  organs  concerned  in  breathing  or  res- 
piration 1 

BISTORT. 

1st.    In  what  year  was  the  last  war  declared  against  Great  Britain  ? 
2d.    When  did  Washington  become  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment 1 

3d.    In  what  year  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Ohio  1 
4th.    Into  how  many  counties  is  Ohio  divided  1 
6th.    Who  is  the  present  Governor  of  Ohio  1 
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The  papers  contaiuing  the  answers  were  presented  for  examination 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven,  P.  M.  TThey  were  examined,  and 
the  age,  number  of  quarter's  exnerience,  all  the  incorrect  answers,  num- 
ber not  answered,  errors  in  spelling,  and  ungrammatical  expressions  in 
each  branch,  recorded  opposite  tbe  name  of  each  applicant.  Having 
thus  a  complete  statement  of  the  examination  of  each  applicant  recorded, 
the  following  rules  were  adopted  for  graduating  qualincation  jn  degtees 
from  one  to  seven  in  each  branch,  number  one  being  perfect  or  without 
an  error: 

For  every  error  in  reading,  orthographv,  history,  and  physiology,  one 
degree  lower  was  marked  upon  the  certincate.    For  every  two  errors  in 

grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  one  degree  lower  in  the  scale.— 
n  lallure  to  answer  any  questions  in  anv  branch,  the  name  of  that 
branch  (which  is  printed  on  the  certificate)  was  erased.  Then,  finding 
the  number  of  errors  contained  in  all  the  branches,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  number  of  questions  nroposed,  the  following  rules  were 
adopted  to  limit  or  extend  the  time  or  the  certificate  : 

It  five  errors  or  less  appeared  in  the  examination  in  all  the  branches, 
the  certificate  was  granted  for  the  longest  time  allowed  by  law,  (two 
years.)  There  were  of  this  class  sixteen  applicants.  If  from  five  to 
ten  errors,  eighteen  months  continuance.  Of  the  second  class  there 
were  twenty-nine.  If  from  ten  to  fifteen  errors,  twelve  months  certifi- 
cate. There  were  of  the  third  class  thirty-eight  applicants.  If  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  errors,  six  months  certificate.  There  were  of  the 
foarth  class  fourteen  applicants.  If  over  twenty  errors,  no  certificate 
was  granted.    Of  the  fifth  class  there  were  five  applicants. 

Of  those  who  applied,  there  were  five  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  fif- 
ty«eight  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty,  twenty-nine  over  twenty  and 
under  twenty-five,  and  ten  over  twenty-five.  Forty-seven  had  never 
taught,  thirty  six  had  taught  three  quarters  or  less,  and  the  remaining 
fifteen  had  tausht  on  an  average  eight  quarters  each. 

The  design  of  the  examiners  in  thus  laboring  to  secure  system  and  uni- 
formity, is  two-fold.  1st.  It  operates  as  an  incentive  to  teachers  to  pljr 
themselves  assiduously  that  the  representation  upon  their  certificate  may 
be  creditable,  as  well  as  debars  the  unqualified  pretender  from  pf>rUcipa- 
tion  in  a  work,  the  most  responsible,  for  which  he  has  made  no  previous 
preparation.  2d.  School  directors  can  place  reliance  upon  an  individu- 
al who  applies  for  a  school,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  of  facts  ex- 
hibited upon  the  applicant's  certificate— the  certificate  borne  by  the 
teacher,  presenting  as  far  as  could  be  obtained,  a  complete  statement  of 
his  qualifications  intellectually. 

Add  to  this  method  of  examining  teachers,  (which  may  yet  be  improv« 
ed,)  a  thorough  examination  of  the  schools  once  or  twice  each  session, 
ana  if  desired  by  the  Superintendent,  let  the  certlBcate  held  by  the 
teacher  receive  a  farther  statement  of  practical  qualification  in  various 
degrees,  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  classes,  and  an  observa- 
tion of  management,  claasificatioo,  mode  of  instruction,  &c.«  and  but 
few  years  will  intervene  before  our  schools  will  exhibit  sensible  ad- 
▼aneement. 

A.  H.  BAILEY,     ) 
A.  ERUM,  >  Examiner: 

J.  TUCKERMAN,) 
Jefferson,  Ma^  4th,  1849. 

By  an  examination  of  the  record  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  have  been  examined  in   the  mode  detailed  above,  five 
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hundred  and  eighteen  applicants  ;  ninety-seven  of  whom  received  cer- 
tificates for  twenty -four  months,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  lor  eigh* 
teen  months,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  for  twelve  months,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  for  six  months,  and  thirty-nine  failed  to  secure  cer- 
tificates. It  appears,  also,  that  the  time  for  which  certificates  are  granted 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  experience  applicants  have  had  in 
teaching.  Refusals  also  follow  at>out  the  same  rule  ;  thus,  there  were 
at  the  last  examination,  to  those  who  had  most  experience,  certificates 
granted  for  sixteen  and  a  half  months  on  an  average,  and  one  refused ; 
to  those  who  had  caught  three  quarters  and  less,  fourteen  and  two-thirds 
months  and  one  refusal ;  and,  to  those  who  bad  never  taught,  certifi- 
cates were  |;ranted  for  twelve  and  one-fourth  months  on  an  average 
and  three  refused.  Forty-nine  certificates  have  been  renewed  by  the 
undersigned,  who  has  uniformly  restricted  this  power  to  a  single 
renewal.  A.  H.  BAILEY,  Sup*i. 

HINTS,  &c. 
[From  the  Common  School  Journal.] 

No  faculty  of  a  teacher  is  more  useful  and  important  than  Ingenuity 
or  Invention.  The  proper  exercise  of  this  will  give  interest  to  every 
exercise,  and  often  prevent  the  necessity  of  severe  discipline.  We  have 
not  seen  a  better  example  of  the  successful  use  of  this  faculty  than  in 
the  following  sketch,  which  appeared  first  in  the  Excelsior. 

"I  had  a  ride  on  the  South  Shore  Railroad  to  Cohasset,  and  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  teaches  in  that  region,  toshowJiowinuch  more 
efifectual  sympathy  is  than  the  rod,  in  governing  a  school,  related  the 
following  incident:  The  other  day,  about  twenty  of  the  scholars  were 
taken  with  a  sudden  and  severe  fit  of  coughing.  It  was  one  of  those 
contagious  coughs  peculiar  to  schools,  and  to  conventions  with  a  dull 
speaker  on  the  stand.  Instead  of  using  harsh  measures  to  stop  the 
noise,  he  called  the  afiSicted  ones  from  their  seats,  alluded  to  the  danger 
of  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture  with  such  a  serious  cough  on  their  lungs, 
and  then  advised  them  to  stand  erect  on  the  floor  an  hour  or  so.  At  the 
)ime  of  recess,  he  thought  it  would  not  answer  for  them  to  go  out  and 
play  in  the  cold,  while  in  such  a  dangerous  condition,  for  by  increasing 
their  influenza  they  might  lose  their  lives.  His  tender-heartedness  was 
too  much  tor  them;  they  all  came  in,  the  afternoon,  completely  cured. 

Once,  when  the  recitation  of  the  numerous  classes  in  our  own  school 
were  interrupted  by  the  bawling  of  a  wilful  cry-baby,  who  had  not 
been  punished,  but  who  was  displeased,  at  something,  and  determined 
to  take  revenge  by  disturbing  the  school,  we  suddenly  sounded  the  whis- 
tle, which  always  produced  a  death-like  silence.  Hearing  her  own 
voice,  the  wilful  creature  instantly  stopped.  *<Who  was  that  singing?" 
said  I.  Some  monitor  replied  **Mi9s  B."  <*Do  not  stop,''  said  I,  <*but, 
now  the  school  is  still,  go  on  with  the  tune,  and  ^et  us  have  a  chance  to 
enjoy  it."  Not  a  sound  more  could  we  get,  and  I  directed  the  classes 
to  go  on  with  their  recitations.  The  schslar  never  annoyed  us  again  in 
that  manner. 
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YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Aunt  Mindwxll^s  Chat  with  the 
Children. 

My  dear  little  friends,  I  wish  you 
a  joyous  evening.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  ot  a 
pleasant  chat,  and  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  apparent  neglect  has 
been  wholly  on  my  part.  But  I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me  when  you 
hear  my  apology. 

You  know  it  has  been  Spring- 
time— and  I  dare  say  you  are  aware 
that  your  mothers  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  care,  in  preparing  your  sum- 
mer clothing,  and  getting  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  door- 
yards  neatly  arranged.  Now  your 
aunt  Mind  well  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  similar  care  ;  for  she  has  been 
helping  a  great  many  mothers  about 
this  labor  for  the  children  ;  and  I 
am  sure  when  you  see  how  comfort- 
ably they  look,  and  how  joyously 
they  skip  about  among  the  flowers, 
you  will  say  she  has  been  well  em- 
ployed. 

But  this  evening  we  will  try  to 
forget  all  we  can  of  care,  and  enjoy 
the  passing  hour  to  our  hearts  con- 
tent. See  !  the  sun  is  just  sinking 
from  view,  so  glorious  that  he  seems 
to  be  sailing  away  in  a  sea  of  light, 
while  the  clouds  that  float  above, 
look  like  the  pendant  sails  of  bis 
resplendent  bark. 

How  beautiful  the  earth  looks 
now,  with  its  green  robe  all  bespan- 
gled with  flowers !  It  is  too  lovely 
an  evening  to  think  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  house  talking  about  books, 
80  we  will  just  stroll  out  and  look  at 
the  works  of  God.    And  truly,  does 


not  this  scene  look  like  an  enchant- 
ing picture,  finer  far  than  any  in 
your  illuminated  books  t  And  it 
contains  more  marks  of  wisdom  than 
all  the  books  in  the  world  save  one. 

Did  I  hear  George  asking  how  that 
could  be  t  1  will  tell  you.  Books 
are  but  the  interpreters  of  what 
men  know  of  God's  works,  and  they 
partake  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
created  mind.  But  nature  is  the 
perfect  work  of  God,  who  is  unlim- 
ited  in  power  and  understanding. 
He  knows  all  things,  and  He  can  do 
all  things.  Look  around  you  for  a 
moment,  and  see  what  wonders  He 
has  created.  Look  at  the  sun's 
golden  light  which  is  now  thrown 
back  from  the  soft  blue  sky.  What 
a  mysterious  thing  light  is  !  This 
beautiful  earth,  with  its  variety  of 
pleasing  colors,  would  be  one  dark 
mass  if  it  were  not  for  light.  Not 
a  single  bright  flower  nor  a  glitter* 
ing  would  we  behold. 

The  various  properties  of  bodies 
absorb  or  throw  out  different  prop- 
erties of  light,  which  produces  what 
we  call  color.  . 

Can  any  of  you  tell  me  how  ma- 
ny colors  there  are  in  a  ray  of  light? 

Mary  says  three ;  Frank  says 
seven. 

Now  let  us  see  which  is  right. — 
Master  Frank  can  you  tell  us  how 
:  you  came  to  think  there  were  seven 
primitive  colors  ? 

Pretty  well  for  your  observation. 
We  can  certainly  count  seven  col- 
ors in  the  rainbow.    And  in  the 
Solar  spectrum"  that  you  say  the 
Professor  was  so  kind  a»  to  show 
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yott  they  seem  very  distinct  indeed. 
I  recollect  a  strange  word  by  which 
Dr.  Watts  says  we  can  remember 
the  arrangement  of  these  colors, 
and  as  it  will  help  you  to  recall 
their  order,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
Yibgyor.  The  letters  stand  for  the 
seven  colors,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red. 

Now  let  us  hear  Mary's  reason's 
for  th'inking  that  there  are  but  three 
primary  colors. 

So  you  think,  Mary,  that  if  we 
were  to  mix  violet  and  blue  togeth- 
er they  would  result  in  a  shade  that 
we  denominate  indigo,  while  a 
slight  tinge  of  red  from  a  neighbor* 
ing  ray  would  convert  your  indigo 
into  violet  again,  and  the  presence 
of  another  neighbor  would  leave  a 
more  sember  shade  that  we  call  blue, 

00  that  we  D\ight  as  well  call  them 
alt  variations  of  blue.  Then  a  shade 
of  yellow  falling  on  the  blue  would 
make  a  beautiful  green  and  a  shade 
of  red  on  the  yellow  would  make 
orange.  So  you  think  the  only  pri- 
mary colors  are  blue,  yellow  and  red. 

Well,  wiser  philosophers  than  you 
have  differed  upon  this  point,  and 

1  think  I  must  leave  it  for  your  re- 
flection. I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to 
remark  the  wonderful  effect  produc- 
ed by  these  few  primary  colors  by 
various  combinations  and  shades.-— 
Look  at  these  beautiful  rpses,  so 
bright  and  glowing;  the  little  blue- 
eyed  violet ;  the  golden  buttercup ; 
then  see  the  many  colors  that  their 
relations  put  on  !  Here  is  a  rose  so 
softly  tinged    that  it  has  hardly  a 


Men  may  study  and  write  books* 
but  God  alone  could  unfold  to  us  the 
wonderful  nature  of  the  smaUest 
plant  that  grows.  I  think  at  our 
next  interview  we  must  talk  a  little 
about  botany  which  as  you  know  is 
the  science  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Though  we  can  never  in  this  world 
hope  to  know  how  God  made  them, 
we  can  learn  something  of  their 
parts  and  uses. 


KIND  WORDS. 

They  never  blister  the  lips.  And 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  mental 
trouble  arising  from  this  quarter. 

Though  they  do  not  cost  much, 
yet  they  accomplish  much  :•— 

1.  They  help  one's  own  good  na« 
ture  and  good  will.  Soft  words 
soft6n  our  o^n  souls.  Angry  words 
are  fuel  to  the  flame  of  wrath,  and 
make  it  blaze  the  more  fiercely. 

2.  Kind  words  make  other  people 
good  natured.  Cold  words  freeze 
people,  and  hot  words  scorch  them» 
and  sarcastic  words  irritate  them, 
and  bitter  words  make  them  bitter  ; 
and  wrathful  words  make  them 
wrathful. 

There  is  such  a  rush  of  all  kinds 
of  words  in  our  days,  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  give  kind  words  a 
chance  among  them.  There  are 
vain  words,  and  idle  words,  and 
hasty  words,  and  war-like  words. 

Kind  words  produce  their  own 
image  on  men's  souls.   And  a  beau- 
tiful image  it  is.    They  soothe,  and 
quiet,  and  comfort  the  hearer ;  they 
shame  him  out  of  his  sour,  morose, 
brighter  color  than  Ellen's  cheek  ;  I  unkind  feelinw.    We  have  not  yet 
there   a  little  Forget-me-not,  that    begun  to  use  kind  words  in  abun- 
-    -  .  .    '-  dance,  as  they  ought  to  be  used.— 


looks  like  a  little  flake  of  the  sky- 
is  it  not  wonderful  t 


Foichal, 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  &c. 

OiriDS  TO  THB  TSM FLB  OP  TufE  ;   AND  UnIVXBSAL  HiSTOST   FOB  SCHOOLS. 

By  Emma  Willard.  * 

WiLLARD'8  Map  OF  Time  :  A  Companion  to  the  Historic  Guide. 

First  Lessons  in  Greek  :  a  series  of  exercises,  analytical  and  syn- 
thetical, in  Greek  Syntax :  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  Brook's 
Greek  Grammar. 

Collectanea  Evanoelica  ;  or  selections  from  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, consisting  of  portions  of  the  Four  Gospels  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  forminfl;  a  connected  history  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
fife  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  notes  and  and  a  Lexicon.  To 
be  used  in  connexion  with  the  author's  Greek  Lessons.  By  N.  0.  Brooks, 
A.  M.  Principal  of  the  Methodist  Female  College,  Baltimore.  New  York, 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  18^9. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosofby  of  ARirmuETic,  and  the  adaptation  of 
that  science  to  the  business  purposes  of  life  ;  for  private  students  and 
advanced  classes  in  Schools.  By  Uriah  Parke.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  improved  by  the  Author.  Philadelphia  :  published  by  Moss  and 
Brother,  1849. 

The  Young  Composer  :  containing,  in  a  condensed  form,  many  things 
of  importance  to  those  learning  to  write  compositions.  By  Charles 
Northend,  A.  M.    Portland,  Me.    Sanborn  Hr  Carter,  1849. 

Adam'8  New  Arithmetieal  Series^ 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

L— PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  or  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  IN  NUM- 
BERS: Being  an  introdnction  to  the  Revised  Edition  of  Adams'i  New  Arithmetic. 

**Thto  work  U  wUpted  to  tbe  grtdnal  expansion  of  the  intellect  of  the  young  pupil,  and  n  dcvif  n; 
ed  to  give  him  as  thorough  mental  dtocipUne  as  is  obtained  by  stndying  any  other  elementary  work 
npon  tbe  same  sabjeet. 

**Tlie  aim  of  tbe  Author  has  been  to  lead  tbe  pkpil  on,  step  by  step,  wholly  in  tbe  order  of  discov- 
ery. This  arrangement  is  based  upon  the  prLDcipIe,  that  **if  the  understandiog  is  thoroogbli/ 
reached,  the  memory  will  take  care  of  itself." 

II.— ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  REVISED  EDITIGN:  Being  a  revia- 
ion  of  Adams's  New  Arithmetic,  first  published  in  1827. 

**Few  works  ever  Issued  from  tbe  American  Press  have  acquired  so  greet  popalaritv  ss  tbe  *New 
Arithmetic.'  It  is  almost  the  only  work  on  arithmetic  used  in  eitenstve  sections  of  New  England. 
It  has  been  re-publlsbed  in  Canada,  and  adapted  to  the  currency  of  that  province.  It  has  been 
translated  into  tbe  language  of  Greece,  and  published  in  that  country.  It  has  found  its  way  into 
wery  part  of  the  United  Stales.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example.  It  is  the  text-book  in 
ninety-one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  academies  which  reported  to  the  regenU  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1848." 

III.— KEY  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  of  ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITH- 
METIC. 

IV.—MENSURATION,  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  MACHINERY. 
The  principles  of  Mensuratton  analytically  explained,  and  practically  applied  to  tbe  measurement 
«f  Lines ^  Superfiees  and  SeUds:  atso,  a  philosophical  explauatlon  of  the  simpts  mtokanieal  pom- 
srs.  and  their  application  to  maekinsnf.  Designed  lo  follow  Adamses  New  Arithmetic.  [In 
prsss.] 

V. — BOOK  KEEPING,  containing^  a  lucid  explanation  of  tbe  common  method 
of  Book-keeping  by  single  entry;  a  nsw^esneise  and  eommon-ssns«  methsd  tf  Book-keepings  fox 
farmers,  mecbauicB,  retallfFi  and  professional  men,  m^XhoAe  of  keeping  books  by  figures;  short 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  in  a  limited  busines,  exercises  for  the  pupil;  and  various  forms  ne- 
cessary for  the  transaction  of  business.  Accompanied  wiih  Blank  Books,  fprilnN  use  of  learners. 
**Thls  work  Is  an  Analytical  System  of  Book-keepings  divested  of  all  superfluit'fes  and  ahst^se 
tecbnlealities,  and  adapted  to  tke  system  cf  instruetiim,  in  classes ^  the  method  of  teaching  now 
adopted  In  every  department  of  educa'ion  in  well  arranged  and  well  conducted  srhools." 
Wf*  Copies  wQi  be  furnished  for  examination,  on  apnliratlon  to  either  of  tbe  Pol  I'shers. 

J.  W.  PRENTISS  &  CO.,  JTeene,  JV.  ir. 
COLLINS  &  BROTHER,  New  York. 
PHILLIPS  &  SAMPSON,  Botton. 
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LIBERALITY  WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 
The  Tax  Payers  of  Maaeillon,  at  their  late  meetiog,  voted  with  great 
unanimity  three  hundred  dollars  for  tlie  purchase  of  a  Fhiloeophieal 
Apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  Massillon  Union  School.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  citizens  of  many  other  towns  in  Ohio  will  go  and 
do  likewise.^ JFWe  School  Clarion. 

COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

PUBUSBSD   BT 
D*  APPIiCTCMC  U  CO.  900  BROABWATt  K.  T. 


I.  Gbbbk  and  Latin. 

ARNOLD'S  rirat  mud  Second  LtUn  Book 

aod  Practical  Grammar.  IS  mo,       •    f    7S 

^ Latin  ProM  Oompoaitlon.  IS  mo,  1  OU 

Corneliufl  Nepoa.    WKb  Notei. 

ISmo,  ....  a  00 

.  Plrtt6r«ekBook,  OS 

—Greek  Prose  Composltton.    19  mo,    75 

,  Greek  Reading  Book.    Edited  b^ 

Spencer,  IS  mo,  •       1  50 

laVY.    Whli  notes,  Ite.  by  Lloeoln.    18  mo 

with  map,  -         -       1 00 

HORACE.       do       do       do       (Inprea.) 
TACITUS*  Htaioriefc    Notes  by  Tyler, 

IS  mo,  1  ss ; 

Germanfa  and  AgrteoIa.Note8  by  do  68' 

C.ffi8AR*B  Commentaries.    Notes  by  Spencer, 

ISmo       , 100 

OICBRO,  De  Senectvte  and  De  AmidtSa, 

Notes  fab' Johnson.    ISmo.   In  press. 
DeOffielis.    Notes  by  Thatcher. 

IS  no.    In  Press.  .    .  ^ 

■  Select  Oralioiis.    Notes  by  Johnson, 

IS  mo.    In  press. 
BBZA*fl  Latin  Tesument.    ISmo.        •OS 

II.    French. 

G0LL0T';5DramatlcFrenehlteader.  ISmol  00 
DE  FiVAS,  Elementary  French  Reader,       SO 

■  '  Advanced  French  Reader,  IS  mo 
OLLENDORF'S  New  Method  of  Learning 

French.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Jewett.    IS  mo  1  00 
KEY  to  do  ...  -  75 

BOWAN*S  Modern  French  Reader.  ISroo    75 
BXJRRENNE*S  Fieneh  Pronoundng  Die- 

ttonary.    ISmo  -  -  -        1  50 

IIL    Gbbman. 
ADLBR*8  Progressive  German  ReaderlSmol  00 

German  and  Englisb  and  fitagUsh 

and  German  Diettonary,  complied  from 
the  best  authorities.  1  vol.  lacge  8vo  half 
"  kor  sheep.  ....  500 
-  Abridged.    16mo.    In 


OLLENDORF'8  New  Method  of  Learning 

German.    Edited  by  G.  J.  Adler.  ISmo    1  00 
KEY  to  do 75 

IV.  Italian. 

FORESTrS  Italian  Reader.    ISmo  1  00 

OLLBNDORF*8  New  Method  of  Learning 

Italian.    Edited  by  F.  Foresti.    ISmo      1  SO 
KEY  to  do  •  •  •  1^ 

V.  Spanish. 
OLLBNDORF  «  Ntw  Method  of  Lacraiog 


Bpanltb.   By  M.VeloqiMs  aiid  T.  fli- 
monne,    IS  mo  -       1  SS 

KEY  to  do  75 

VELAZaUBZ*«    New    Spviftrii  Reftder. 
With  Lexicon,  ISmo  •       1  S5 

-  Spanish  PhrMe  Book.  IS  mo. 


by  Rodiger.    Trvislaied  fW>m  the 
Cwrman  edition  byConant. 


In 

and  B«oane*S  Spanish  aad  Ba. 

gliab  Dictionary.    1  vol.  large  8vo.  In  press. 

VI.  Hebrew. 

GBSENIUS*S  Hebrew   Grammar.    Edlled 
Dm  1 
8vo 

VII.  English. 

BOJESEN  and  ArBoid*kM«nn«l  of  Roman 

Antiquities,  ]Smo  •       m 
Grecian  Anilqttttise.  IBbo  GS 

Two  vols,  bound  In  one,  -       1  OS 

Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  and  History 

by  Arnold  and  Puty.    1  vol.  fi  mo  1  OS 

CHASE'S  Treatise  on  Algebra  for  the  nse 

of  Colleges  and  Schools.  1  vol.  ISmo 
CROSBY^  First  Lessons  In  Geometry, 
ARNOLD'S  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 

ISmo.  ISS 

EVERETT'S  System  of  Bnglish  Veraiilea- 

tton.    JSmo,  -  •     19 

GRAHAM'S  English  Bytionymes.    Edlled 

by  Prof,  Reed, of  Pa.  University,  IBmo,  1  00 
GUIZOT'8  History  of  Civilization..  Notes 

by  Professor  Henry,  of  N.  Y.  Univeiifly, 

ISmo,  ....  loi 

KEIGHTLEY'S  Mythology  of  Greece  and 

Rome.    18mo,         ...  49 

MANGNALL'S  Rlltorlcal  Questions, wRb 

American  additions,  ISmo,  1  <9 

M  A  RKHAM'S  School  History  of  England, 

Edited  by  Elisa  BobUns,  author  of  ''Pop. 

ttlar  Lessons/'  ISmo,  •       •      75 

M ANDEVILLE'S  Reading  Books,  1,  S, S,  4, 

Ooufse  of  Reading  ISmo.        7S 
Elements  of  Reading  and  Ore* 


tory,  ISmo, 
RBI  D'S  Dictionary  of  the  English  Laiig«i«e. 

with  Derivattons,  ice    ISmo,  1  OS 

SHAK8PER1AN  READER.    By  PraAa. 

sor  Howes,  ISmo. 
^  TAYLOR'S  Manual  of  Modem  and  Ancient 

History,    Edited  by  Prof.  Henry,   Svo, 

cloth,  iS  S5  :  sbfep,  8  50 

-^.—  Ancient  Hisloiy,  separate,       1  SS 

Modern       do  do       >    1  SO 

WRIGHT'S  Primary  LeMons ;  or,  Cbdd'k 

FlistBook,        -  •  .  •        IS 
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EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BT 
A.  «•  BABHSB  Ml  CO.,  51  JOHN  ST.,  HBW  YOBK. 


^yMM^^^^^^^*<^iW^<»i^rf»AA<^ 


Davib9'  St0Tem  07  Mathematics. 
The  Ariihmetical  Coumfor  SchooU, 

I.  rPrlmary  Table  Book.) 
II.  Pint  L«MH»  in  ArMiaMtic. 
III.  School  Arlihoietie. 

The  Academic  Course. 

I.  TiM  Unlrersttj  AriUnneitk. 

II.  Praotical  GeoBwtry  Aod  IfoBmrflilon, 

III.  £ieineni«ry  Algebra. 

IV.  Ek^meniary  Geometry. 

V.  Iteviea'  BJemeftie  of  Sanreying. 

J%e  CoUegiaie  Cour$^. 

II.  Dayles*  Bourdon'^  Algebra. 

II.  Daviea*  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry. 

III.  Davies*  Analytleal  Geometry. 

IV.  Davies*  Deecrlptlre  Geometry. 

V.  Davies*  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspeetlre. 

VI.  Davlee*  Differential  and  Integral  Calcuhis. 
TiMie  works  have  an  aBtabltslMd  national  re- 

|mtatk»n,  and  will  be  the  common  sUndards  to 
which  the  largest  portion  of  the  students  of  the 
pMsest  d«y  wiH  befeafter  reftr. 


JVk/icra/  PkUoeophy. 

I.  Parker's  Flni  Lessoos  in  Nat&ral  PblkMO- 
phy. 
Bmliracing  the  elements  of  the  science.    Illus- 
trated with  numerous  engrayingSb     Designed 
for  young  bwlnners. 

II.  Parlter*s  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental Fhiioeopby. 
Mr.  Parker  is  widely  known  tbroogh  bis 
•«Alds  to  Composition,^  and  other  text-books. 
His  <«Natural  Phyosopby**  is  reeeired  with  un- 
common favor  by  Teachers,  and  is  very  gener- 
ally adopted  where  it  Is  made  known.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  who  wish  to  examine  it. 
III.  Gmespie*s  Manual  of  Roads  and  Railroads. 


Hiitonf* 
I.  WlftanPto  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Republic  of  America.  New  edition, 
8vo. 
II.  Winard*s  School  History  of  the  United 

States.    New  edition. 
III.  Wlliard*s  American  Chronographer — a 

Chart  of  American  History, 
rV.  Wlllard*s  Universal  History  in  Penpee- 

tive 
V.  Willard*s  Temple  of  Tlme-^  Chart  of 

Universal  Bisu>ry. 
VI.  6ould*s  Abridgment  of  AUIson*s  Europe. 

^Tbe  Hkitoriesof  Mrs.  WUIwd  maaA  OBriral- 
Mdasttttt  bMks  te  sdnoli. 


The  Scienees. 
Chambers'  Educational  Course. 

Itavlsed  and  improved  by  D.  M.  Reese,  LL.  D., 
and  adapted  to  the  schobis  of  the  Unitet 
States. 

QkMtb^ra*  Tntuwy  tf  K^mlUgt,    Thraa 
parts  in  one. 
8.  Chambers'  Vtget^U  end  JtmnuU  PkfH^ 

3.  CA««*«r«*  BUmtmU  ^f  ChmmUtrw.    Hint- 

trated. 

4.  Chamkwa*  Blmuts  ^  ZMlogf.  Ilhistralfld 

5.  Ckambert*  ElemeiU*  0/ Drawing.        •» 

6.  Chambert'  Elementa  of  OeoUgy,        ** 

7.  ChambwM*  Elimentt  of  JftHnral  PUX—- 

These  works  are  ^ivty  extensively  used  Ik 
Great  Britain,  and  the  above  American  editloiw 
are  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the  moat 
distinguished  educators  in  this  country. 

Science  of  the  Engliah  Language. 

Clark*8  New  English  Grammar. 
A  Practical  Grammar;  In  which  lVords,Pbra«fli 
and  Sentences  are  classified, according  to  their 
offices  and  their  relation  to  each  other;  Illus- 
trated by  a  complete  system  of  diagrams.  By 
S.W.Clabk,A.M. 

Ptnmain^hip  and  Book'keepmg, 

Fnlton  &  Epatmaii^  Book-Keiyini-by  81n> 

gle  Entry. 
Fulton  tc  Eastman's  Chirographic  Charts— 4n 

two  numbers. 
Ke^  to  Fulton  &  £a8tman*s  Cblrograptaie 

Containing  directions  for  the  position  at  tb« 
desk,  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen— also,  for 
the  exact  forms  and  proportions  of  letters,  with 
rules  for  their  executton. 

Fnlton  k,  Eastman's  School  Wrhlng  Book»— In 
Four  Parts. 

A  Valuable  Work/or  School  Teach* 
ere. 

TniomT  Airn  PiuTicn  or  TnACBNo,  or  the 
Motives  and  Methods  of  Good  School  KeepiiW:: 
by  D  P.  Page,  late  Principal  of  the  Slate  Nor- 
mal School,  All»any. 

€hod  Schools  and  Qood  School 
Homei. 

School  Architecture,  or  contributions  to  the 
Improvement  of  School  Houses  In  the  United 
States— by  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Sehools  for  the  SUto  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  Works  are  sold  by  J.  H.  Riley  &  Co.. 
Columbus;  H.  W.  Derby  db  To.; Cincinnati;  anA 
by  booksellengttMrally  tkrongfaonitlieSlatt. 

Feb.1849. 
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N.  W.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Wesiern  Edueatio^ial  Society, 
wilt  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Au- 
gust next.  All  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  the  great 
North  West,  are  expected  to  attend.  Delegates  from  other  Educa- 
tional Associations,  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  proceedin j;8,  and 
give  their  aid  in  advancing  the  great  work  of  universal  education. 

May,  1849.  LORIN  ANDREWS,  Rec.  Sec. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
A  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Common  Schools  is  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  August  next,  to  devise 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  Popular  Education  throughout  the 
whole  Union.  All  who  feel  an  interest  in  a  subset  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, are  urged  to  attend.  We  hope  such  efficient  action  will  be 
taken  as  to  ensure  renewed  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Common 
Schools  throughout  our  whole  country.  vV e  hope  to  be  there  ourselves, 
and  shall  expect  to  meet  a  large  delegation  from  Ohio.— i^ee  School 
Clarion, 


JOSEPH  H.  RILBT. 


JOSEPH  SULLIVANT. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Neil  House,  ColumbuSy  Ohio.'] 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  and 
**  *        *"  Oil  Paintings  Picture  Frames,  Fancy 

JOS.  H.  RILEY,  k  CO. 


Border,  Prints,  Engravings, 
Goods,  ice,  &c.  . 


PREMIUMS. 

Persons  sending  81,00  free  of  postage  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Editor's  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds ;  those  sending  92,00,  a  copy 
of  either  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Journal;  those  sending 
$3,00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes;  and  those  sending  85,00, 
the  three  volumes  bound  in  one* 


THE  OBOEO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL— Tol.  IT. 

This  JocmiiAL  !■  published,  monthlv,  InoeUroform,  each  namber  eonUiuing  twelve  pages, 
besides  notices  «nd  ftdvertlsements  of  books.  It  Is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  contains  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  to  parenuand  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  will,  hereafter,  contain  a  department  for  the  special  benefit  of  scholars  attend hig  school 
or  children  and  youth  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  minds  at  home;  and.  being  printed  in  a 
(brm  convenient  for  binding,  wilt  be  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading  and  a  valua- 
ble worlc  for  future  reference. 

Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  friends  of  edncatlon  In  general,  are  respectfully  Invited  to  aM 


in  jriving  it  a  wide  circulation. 
Editors,  f r 


friendly  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  respectftally  requested  to  notice  it  and 
insert  this  Prospectus.    Those  who  do  so  will  please  forward  their  Papers. 

Turks.— Single  copies  fifty  cents;  three  copies  flJH);  seven  copies  $3.00,  twelve  copies 
93,00;  twenty  copies  95.  Letters,  containing  two  dollars  or  more,  may  be  sent  without  prepay- 
in?  the  postage. 

Bound  VpLDMBs.— Copies  of  the  first  second  and  third  volumes,  neatly  stitched  in  printed 
covers,  can  be  had  fbr  35  cents  each .  For  $1,00,  free  of  postage  the  first  thiee  volumes  and  tlie 
numbers  of  the  fburth  will  be  forwarded. 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  should  be  home  In  mind  that  the  brck  numbers  and  volumes  are  not 
like  a  last  year*s  almanac.  Every  number  contains  articles  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
friends  of  education,  as  long  as  virtue  and  knowledge  exist.  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  lie, 
elsewhere,  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education,  and  at  an  expense  fbr  earh,cqnai  to  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal. 

All  onters  aad  eommttnleatioiMsboakl  be  addreand  to       A.  D.  Lokp,  M.  D.,Oolnmbiis,  O. 


OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

t.  -f  r—  EDITEl!)  BY  ASA  D.  LORD. 

Vol;  IV;]        CDLmiBUS,  AUGUST,  1W9^. ,  [NorB- 

■    ■    .■>■■    .  ■■■^..ti    •,      V  .  .-a  .V  .0  II  ..■II  «j  iii>  ^jitm  ,u;tfj 

MEBTiNG  OF  THE  STATE  TEAGQEBS'  Ai^80CIATIQ{i»;     . 

f-  'The  Chctirmaii  of  the  fixeeutive  Oommittee  has  coxt«ult^d  with  a  nimi^ 
ber  of  teachere,  and  others^ili  regard  to  the  nextmee'tingof  the  Assoellt 
•ition.  Ths  prevaillfig  opinion  ifl,  that  it  woald  be  bestto  hold  ft  In  Ihb 
City  OD  tba  Sdth  aodff7th'of  Dec.,4heregti]artime  for  the  Annual  Reef- 
ing. '  Should  any  other  tame  or  place  be  selected,  the  announeemem 
Will  be  made  as  early' as  possible,  and  in  either  ease»tbe  arrangemi^iiib 
twfil  bs  4WinplAed  as  soon  as  consistent,  and  palHished  wllK  the  least  po^ 
sMs  delay.  It  ia  the  wi^h  «l  the  Committee  to  have  all  the  rieports,An^ 
as  many  as  possible/of  the  addresses  wbficb  were  aAnonnced  for  theS^ 
tti-A«iifml  Meeting,  presenle^'at'the  approaching sessionl^  Seretal  oiK^ 
er  reports  havd  beett  recei'redt>y  the  Comtnittee,  aAd  the  dfaeusMns  a^- 
noanced  wilt  be  InWrspersed  with  the  other  exercises.  Oommiii^es  #K# 
Imve  not  yet  reported  <^n  sabjects  assigned  to  them,  are  eartfestly're- 
jested  to  forwttd  thelh  reports  in  time  for  the  meetinf^,  or  to  pretetM 
tInnittpsDMB. 


EXPLANATION  AND  APOLOGY. 

The  Public  Schools  of  this  City  closed  in  June  last  for  the  usu^l  sumr 
mer  vacation,  and  the  Editor  left  for  a  visit  in  the  northern  part  of  th^ 
State,  expecting  to  be  abeent  some  three  weeks  only,  and  to  return  in 
season  to  superintend  the  issue  of  the  July  number  of  the*  Journal^  the 
copy  for  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  .Owin|{  /to  the 
sickness  in  town,' and  the  absence  of  many  families,  the  fioard  of  Edu- 
cation postponed  the  opening  of  the  schools  till  the  first  of  October^  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Editor's  absence  was  unexpectedly  prolongied. 
and,  as  the  patronage  of  the  Journal  would  not  warrant  him  in  incur- 
ring the  expense  necessary  to  provide  for  issuihg  it  in  his  absence,  It 
has  been  suspended.  The  publTcation  of  it  will  now  be  resumed,  and 
'the  volume  completed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  ''\  ^ 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  present  number  is  dated  as  ihougli  is- 
sued fn  August;  but  its  contents  are  the  same  as  if  daied  October. 

The  explanation  above  given  must  be  our  apology  to  correspondents 
and  btherSi  for  ths  delay  in  attending  to  their  communioations*  orders^ 
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kct  some  of  which  may  have  failed  to  reach  ofl.  If  any  who  have  sent 
orders  or  eommonieatioiu  needing  to  be  anaweredi  fail  toreeeive  the  pa- 
pers ordered  or  tl^e  replifs  expected,  during  the  present  nionth«  thej 
may  conclude  that  their  letters  fa|WE(  ijpt  been  reeeived. 


•"  ]]  i>jj|^i<j^sc4c(D^^kfi^ 


nefiollewtDg  notice  of  the  Union  Sehpo^  in.Xeni^,  is  extracted  torn 
tho  "Torch  Light.'*" 

'-^^.TKi^i  first  sessionuif  lhe*XhiiDii  Schogl'.  closed  on  Fiiday, .  tbeisotii  of 
J«ly  last,  on  which  day,  and  the  day  before,  the  examination  of  the  pu- 
pils  todk'  place.  The  session  commenced  in  April  last,  amid  d^bts  and 
jCl^go^'thr  piu^frof  mai^Y  aa  to  ^he  praoticabNity  af.tha:4y0tetk,  Mit  a 
%Tlif  we^lm  trial  has  proved  iheragr9Wf4Heg$. 

.  tT)9f  8^PWi^^^^ftUh^fthes<i)ioplhasb^f^  gpodi  w^kilch  if)««t:beat«nb> 
^^i1ia  part«  to  tbfs.fin^  airy  building  in  tf hUh.  AeohilAren  aMembkew^ 
!Pki^  exanunation  as  far  aa  observed,  was  Wghlyi  cieditable  to ^ teachers 
^d  fupils,  .  They  all  exJI%ib^fed,apron)pfA«i«,th»^>Rfls  truly  oonutieB^ 
jl^ie.    The  exfr«i9es  wer«.v9xied;ftnd  w«^l  ^rrimgodi  Welti  mdmilaledl  to 
^fepjup  thij  interest,  not  pinly  i;i, jthe ^qpae^^AJbM  i<!ia|tii^ii,.Cfttidnofcsd 
0ii9ply  as  the  4«J^y  routi^^Qf^ref^tationpL,:  Es^iimiiiaiioi^  aa^  genaraHf 
fif«]l^^0tedi^  PHr/wb^oIn,  might  more  pcopmly  bo:  cfttW  BfftfWWsni^  for 
t^d  xe^^ftm  that  they  are  mpstlir  ania«9eifor  i^  opoasioiH  witboo^  giiF^ 
iR9r^  f^ir  specimen  of  the.plan^ daily  iiM5t|r«isfrion.Ui0]r  paolioa.     . 
.  ^  .The  8y«te|n.  of  instruction  .ef^aUiabed  A«r<^.i%ia  .dccUed  imtpmjetauti 
IOrar,the<<o<(<,.as practiced  i<i  Wpe^^C  <wr  ConpwHl  SohlMlAv   Itha»«wioil^ 
ed  well  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Massillon  and  other  plsmit  and  ihtiB 
m  every  indication  the  most  sanguine  could  wish,  that  it  will  tueeeed 
here.    Defects  majr.e^jst,  but^thejr  will'be  puredj  by  time  and  experi- 
ence.   It  has-been  made  an  object  tq^give  instruction^  pn.s^ubjeats  of. all 
1^nd8,'ibat  concern,  more  or  less,  our  daily  and  bourlyj  busi j)es^.  traiuBaCr 
tio'ns,  in  eVerv  department  of  life  i  subj^ect^  that.haye  beep  aQd  are  stJU 
']£iegiected  entirely  in  most  of  our.  Common  Schools,    These  instruV^ionp  • 
are  communicated  in  every  iprm  an4  n^ftnn^,  so  that  no  min<<  i^ill  bp 
paseied  by,  or  lail  to  receive. rome  us^^ul  knowjed|;&    Tiie^i^pil  is  n().t,|0 
of  6)d,lcept  sittihg  fn  the  stocks  and  poring  over  his  b^ok  all  day  Wg;^ 
tuit  there  is  a  continual  change  qf  $centy  that  k€ep$  /4e  (lUentipn  arro^ 
Itjs  studieB  nevpr  become,  irl^ipe«    His  minj},ia  reliey^^  '^P'YI.^he  bo<di^ 
by  lectures  on  drfferent  topics^  as  tbe;r  aris^  in  his  reQitaMooflu  ^Jt^Wff^ 
In^s  0^  difTerent  tnings,  illustrative  of  the  8ubjeat,«7by  singing^^  an4  tbf 
principles  of  music,  ancl  other  di^^MJons  .frpm^;^e^r^yli|^^O.ut4llP9  t^ 
soiree ts  of  genera^tility. 

The  exercisea  in  mental  Arithme.tic  pxe  invaluable,  llhey  l^re. a  relicif 
tp  the  mind  after. the  tedious.  caLculationsoi^  the  slate,  or  hlnfilf.  board  ; 
liiej  are  more^j^raetical.    Thej^  l^ad.  .^^9^ .mip^,  of  ^the  piif i|.  oi^  iron^  a^f 


. ,     ^. ...  ^  '■      .■ : — rnr— 

l6Mpr/i\^it)loiit:  th0  tAd  of  vrHtfng,  through  loAg  processes,  aiid^  are  well 
M<^lftie^  to  msksr  ^idk  and  accurait  accountants. 
'  IfistraCtioh  in  OiviT  Qovefntfient,  heretofore  totkll^  neglected,  haii 
%eeii  |]Eieorporkted  as' a  part  of  the' system.  Many  young  men  have 
<gi^wn  up  in  our  midst,  without  knowing  in  fact  the  names  of  the  o^ 
ces  of  our  State  or  National  Grdvernment^  much  less  their  moot  commoA 
ptindples; '  Hits  evil  can  and  will  be  corrected  by  thoroughly  training 
the  rising  generation  in  the  nature  and  objeet  of  thoee  institutioxis  they 
will  stfditbeeidte^oii  tovrntain  bf  fHMv^vot^ftoulaioney. 

Tfajc^  leaehecB  in  this  instttution  during  the  last  session,  haTe  been  ef-* 
^cient,  attentive  at  all  times  to  their  duties.  It  has  been  their  praetiM 
to  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  to  give  each  other  ^ 
the  benefit  of  any  improvement  in  tho  mode  of  i^taih.in§g  they  may 
have  discovered  through  the  week,  and  compare  views  on  different  sub* 
jects*  pertaining  to  their  several  departments* 

The  following  account  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newark,  (to  which  al- 
lusion was  made  on  page  SO  of  the  present  volume,)  is  furnished  by  A. 
W,  Pbhmis,  Esq,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Licking  County, 

**  The  schools  of  this  town  are  now  organized  under  the  Akron  school 
law,  and  are,  every  thing  considered,  in  a  very  flourishing  and  pcopper- 
ons  eoniSftion. 

At  thie  time  we  have  ten  schools  and  twelve  teachers.  The  sohoohi 
are  divided  and  classed  as  follows :  Six  Primary  Schools  for  male  and  fe« 
male>  pupils^  one  nmie  and  one  female  Secondary  school,  in  each  of  which 
two  tfNichers  are  employed,  besides  the  male  and  female  departments  of 
the  High  School.  The  Primary  Schools  are  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  are  taught  by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Little,  Caroline  L.  Seymour, 
Elizabeth  M.  Morgan,  Ann  Dunham,  Eliza  Harris  and  Ann  Jane  O'Con- 
ner.  The  Secondary  Schools  are  also  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
lown.  The  male  is  taught  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eibler  and  Miss  Susan  H. 
Busbnell,  the  female  by  Misses  Caroline  and  Sophia  Carter.  Both  depart- 
ments ai  the  High  School  are  in  the  same  building,  but  in  separata 
roobs.  The  male  department  is  taught  by  A.  Judson  Buel,  Esq.,  a  grad- 
uate ai  Madison  University,  New  Vork,  who  is  also  Superintendent  of 
all  the  public  schools  in  town.  Miss  Sarah  Ntles,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  charge  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  the  High  S^hooli 

,.  There  «re  ai  this  time  ettrolM  in  the  sevtral  aehoobr,  near  six  hun- 
dred seh^Uwi; 

f  The.  Board  of  Education  have  adopted  a  unilbrm  set  of  text-books,  and 
p;^«cribod  a  sysfbaftiatio  course  of  stady  ibr  each  «ehool.  The  greiiterit 
dMlv«iM«ge'.expeHetteed  iB^ihm  want  of  good  ediool  bousee,  th^  BottrtI 


m 


««f  ^f^  *^WP  otW^'^^P^^WWP* 


,  A  lot  eont&inio|^  over  fLU  acre  of  groaivlf  and  f HoaHed  iajtptfiMaii^f 
part  of  the  town*  has  heeA  purcbase4»  on  which  it  ia  |atj9J^e4,t^  liflil^ 
a  atoiieor  brick  fchopjl  bouae,  i^ufficieotly  larg^)  to,  ^a^ooiiK^ale  iyp  or 
six  hundred  scholars.-  A  tax  of  $4,000  baa  been  ieyiedt  th^  .gfeate;^ 
jproportion  of  which  will  be  appropriate^  to  the  ececti^  of,  this  |)uildUm^ 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  about  the  Ist  of  October,  185Q. 
The  whole  cost  of  lots  and  building,  will  be  six  or  eight  thousand  dol- 
lar^.  ,  ,   .      "  ,,  !        .  ,     .    . 


LANCASTER  UNION  SCHOOL.. 
,.  .Above  we  present  our  readers  a.noatly  engraved  vieiir  orche  Vnioo 
School  House,  recently  erected  for  the  north  part  of  the  towv^f  LaneiiK 
;ter,  Jairfield  Co.  The  building  ia  80  by  66  feel;  eflbh  atefr  is  divided 
Jnto  four  apartments,  and,  the  houfle  will  aeoominoda«»  about  400  eeW. 
Bin.  J  la  f;ont  of  the  main  entrance  ia  a.^afiiotwliatl^^  whkh  areanie. 

rooms  for  each  of  thesepaiaioaelieQUQOcni^  TlM«ithaieieo|tof^l^^ 

ng  and  grounds  waa  aboat  #6000. 
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'^'Wh<^  WfU  Ihc^Bowrds  of  £4tieatio]l  it  Bkytmi^XdiKa/IPerrysburgatid 
40§tii^  pIftieM  wiif^re  ^g^ood  sbbobl  houses  h&te  been  eireefed,  present  the 
fMie  witik  sitoHar  tiigraTings  1  Notbing,  perbaps.  Is  needed  to  stimu-, 
hiioilie' people  in  a  large  niimber  of  towns  in  the  State  to  act  in  this 
tfiMer,  bttC  to  tnibrm  them  what  has  been  done  in  other  places. 


SCHOOL  GOTERNMENT. 
in  vialtipg  the  numerous  schools  of  New  York,  one  has  an  opportonir 
ty  to  see  tlie  various  kinds  of  government  in  use  In  different  places.    Ii^ 
most  of  the  schools  good  order  is  maintained  without  severity,  but  in 
tfome  with  much  less  trouble  an^  fuss  than  in  othetv.    In  some  of  the  fe- 
male schools  the  changes  of  exercise,  and  the  necessary  and  calisthenic 
««olaf!ons'ase  performed  ^iKhoUta  word  beihg  said  by  either  teacher  or 
•cbotar.  ilMieordtris  given  in  pantomime,  and  there  seems  absohitttlyc 
f^betetierattentioh  from  the  scholars*  thaii  if^he  order  had  been  given 
iH/kioa  t«Ms  and  with  great  aiHhority.    The»eat«  being  oonstantly  used;: 
tiaoomes  dvll  and:  bieavy ;  iHit'  language  addressed  to  the  sftarp,  quiekP 
«fe,eSeeHre8  the  «ttenikiit    /'  « 

i  W^6  Hay  go  into  the  laiige  boyl^  sctool,'a«d'  we  shatl  perhaps  see  tho' 
ssaelier  take  up  a  Irsu^oids  b6ll;.targ«'«Aeu^h  i&t  a  ftbtel  dinner  beli;^ 
4Bd  jingle  ic  with  0reas  ikry ;  but  this  not,  at  first,  effecting  his  object,- 
itiis  jinfjied  a  sedond  time,  ^nd  the  teacher  inarms  the  boys  that  he- 
mum  and  he  «)ilJkft^re  order.  This  ominous  eocdmunication  produees  a 
kril-^all  is  buaiied  or  nearly  so,  and  he  must  be  a  Sadducee  that  could 
im  see  and  heKeve  that  the  spirit  of  roischfef  had  been  exercised,  and' 
tiMt  the  Bcheol  was  in^exeeUent  order !    ^ 

>  We  pass  ioanodierMhod,  and  we  find  alt  the  scholars  and  alt  th^ 
ieaehers  indu^trioasly  engaged.  Every  thing  is  proceeding  in  order'i^ 
and  4here  is  naSronUe,  no  fuss,  and  nothing  is  said  about  order.  Whetf 
it  becomes  necessary  that  any  generdl  order  should  be  given  ibr  any^ 
change  of  cxevclse,  or  ibr  disniisdon,  the  teacher  steps  to  the  desk  and 
Just  touches  a  small  bell,  and  the  business  Is  suspended,  and  the  atten<^ 
lioii.  is  all  given  to  tke  expssied  order  or  direction.  This  last  teacher  is 
a  maa  who  uses  no  rbdundafit  words  of  authority.  His  expletives,  i(  hei' 
ever  usss^such,  are  for  the  enimlcement  of  instmetibn,  and  not  for  or»« 
4cir..  He  oaya  pleasimtly  and  quietly  to  one,  do  this^  and  he  doeth  it, 
kuowtng  that  k  wouhi  not  be  well  fisv  bim  to  disobey.  He  never  threat^^ 
oasy  but  hesouaeiimes  promises,  and  always  fulfils  his  promise  to  thelet-^ 
%»r.  He  hasbiit  few  rules,  and  those  are  easily  understood  and  remem*' 
b^red*  He.does  not  make  long  or  ^rosy  homiiies  to  the  boys  about  their' 
ooaduci,  bat,  oooasionally,  at  ihe  o|>eiiing  or  ekising  of  the  schoo)  a  few; 
pertinoni  remarks  as  a  direction  ibr  the  gdverning  of  Iheir  conduct.— 
They  all  undersund  that  he  meatos  whit  he  says,  and  they  govern  them* 
flcdyes  Mcordingly. 


The  e:i&apipla8  nrhioh  ,we.lu(v«  pli^d^)^  w^  of  tUttc^pttino,  arewK 

both  of  thepi,,  qi^ji  of  real  v^erit— the  ^e  with  th^  hig.  b^U  irorkii^  ^^9^ 
l|Ardler  than  the  pne  with  t^e  sou^I  bi^Uyb^t  with  ksfis  j^lataiicei^d/ippa)^. 
er  success.  ^The  teacher's  i»ai)jaier8,  i^^shofild  beccm^b^r^  are  gfi^ 
erally  implanted  in  the  children  of  his  charge.  Children  are  emphatieal! j 
creatures  of  iraitatlony  and  n<|]|ebai'p^rsonii  of  education  and  refine- 
]qei\t  of  manners  should  be  teachers.  A  pleasing  address  is  as  neeessa- 
fj  as  learning,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. — TeacKeri^  Advoctiie. 


[ JVom.  the  JfoiK  SFVoe^.] 
WHAT  A  TEACHER  SHOtJLD  BE. 

A  v&^BBB  o^jouKh should  be  familiar  wit!h  the bnnobos bait eatbililoi 
tfMth;  bat  this  is  not  alone  suffieient;  it  is  sometbjjng;  united  with  «  b«fM 
pf  iaeuitjrof  instruction  a&d  goyennment,  it  is  mtah.  But  ixM  not  aH 
there  is  to  be  desir^  in  the  Guide  of  the  young  intettetft^  the  MMter  wiaA' 
eompfnion  ol  the  future  man.  What  the  teacher  is  in  Ims  general  fktmt^ 
acter,  his  principles  of  life,  his  personal  habits, .fedoiadividHal  «»b|eet8».hi» 
tp^tes  and  amusemiftilts,  his  whpde  bearing  and  demeaODr^  baa  m  inueh 
to  do  ia  formifiig  the  spirit  and  ahaptog  tfaie  destk^iof  his  popila^  «i  ha& 
more  direct  instruetions.  There  is  a'  oertajn  air  a^oqtl .«  ffia&,eAr  rather 
a  certain  spirit  in  him»  which  determlaes,  to. a  grdal  degree,  fhe  tiiflti]* 
^ee  of  his  whole  life.  It  is  aot  exactly  :irhat  hb  .knowoi  o^*  wh«t;he8i(0M» 
cpr  what  he  does  j  but  a  peculiar  style  of  oharaeter  in  all  tbeee  respecta4-«^ 
^^  which  makes  him  on^  and  the  same  inan,erery  where  and  ape*  jitt 
occasions.  If  of  the  right  sort,  bright,  earnest^  open »  kindly ^  Mlof  #beeih 
liilhqpes,  and  ennobled  by  retezeace  fbr  Irulh  aad  i«t^  of  goodtteasythis 
general  character  is  itself  a  8chool*-a  model  £Mryoohg  ambition— a  fiMum 
^inof  good  thoughts,  a  silent^  instnoating,  Itring  e^troam,  Bkmnfthaig 
Aa  joota  and  opetting  the  bud^  of  the  spring. 

In  ftbia  character  we  find  the  elemeAta  of  that  xarBusiAav,  watbodr 
whiah  great  things  are  never  dcmot  by  any  body,  m  any  sphere  of  lifa-^ 
^tbuaiaam  (God  in  vt,)  a  heavenly,  dhriile  spirit,  nabrtag  tn  to  atlempo 
§aad^ndsby  manly  efiTortii,  and,  with  an  ofse  fixed  on  high  obfeeaiy  %» 
laboreaniestly  and  long*  with  a  sturdy  haan  and  a  chearM  iaoow 

Jtiaatid  of  Socrates,  the  greatest  master  of  Ancient  (^reeoe,  that  M 
saw  in  a  dream,  a  beautiful  white  swan  ilying  towarda  faim  from^e  aU 
tar  of  Venus  aad  lighting  ia  hts  lap.  ia  a  iitila  time  the  bM  apmad  i«» 
wings  again,  and  risiag  info  the  air,  went  np,  up,  till  it  dfeappeared  lir 
dkealearsky.  The  next  day,  whila^e  was  Tclaiing  the  dream  to  hit 
pnpila,  Aristo,  came  leading  to  faim  bis  son  Piaito.  Socimtea  fix«d  hia 
ayes  upon  the  lad,  surveyed  his  hroad^  high  forehead,  and  looked  itito 
hia  deep,  clear  eye,  and  exalaimed,  ** Behold  die  saran  of  my  aehooh^-** 
He  nursed^  the  boy  with  parental  pride  and  parental  A9pee  \  oaid  iho 


\ 


•  »a— *^«   t    -         .  I, ,  ,        _    •■■  ■  ......  I  „       I  .  ,  ■■' 


'■     *  '  '•  coMiSidk  dbiiobis'.      ''      ',      v- •  f 

At  tho  late  inauguration  of  Jared  Sparks,  as  President  of  Harrard 
College,  GoTernor  Briggs  made  an  address  which  is  spoken  of  as  haTing 
been  neat  and  highly  approprlatie.    ThvlUlowing  remarks  to  the  new 

ij»g  i«vy^08o»,will  ^,r^f4  ,wUU  ple«#W(^  by  «yefy  oiw  nfko  has  mfj/mk 
^onoeptioi^  oC  thoinflusi^^e  of  tl^  pi^rtiouJMr  age«^  in  t^s  IbnaatiMff 
our  Dlew^iigjbwd  ohwaoter  and  institutions  :-»- 

"  Mot  4oabljng  that  tbo  coUqg^s  of  the  ComooMl/wealth  alw^jrt  fisei  m^ 
fAi«$rf»t  iin  die  puu^em  of  her  c<»aapoa  M^hooksi  I  may  be/aUawed  t»  slifA 
lpi^trthiL(,move^ra4tic*1.4e«i9iM)tr«ti0>|is  of  tbM  mterea|„'Mld  ihfimftniR 
fMiiation  of  a  dfimve  for  theif  adi^^i^smeM,  in  all  8uitt)l>lo<  w%y8»  wooU 
mU  to  ppomoie  tke  pro^triiy  of  both  ihe$e  ess^ntiirf  d^artteoMS'sf 

Ths  fliaflB  of  our  tklhkem  itod  soath:mii0t.bQgin«,nd  fl|Hi(h.<th(nF  6dtko 
^tioJi  in  tl|^  d[istiiQt  .sohpol  himfi*  Th^x^  the  children  of  tbto  |oMb 
«Bi«i;Kng  with  thS'phiidfe^  of  4io  ifkhk  nilit  ge^tb«r  tho.  tf«hsu»te<af 
hoowiodg^  Our  nyst^m-of  free  /Mhook  js  one,  of  the  liohmtJmiita  of 
thttolpeU whie^iUpQQ  its introdoction  into ^heworMi was prt«*^d 
lothe:Bopr<  Ttw^.Kfetho-na^iral  narserios  of  tho  aottegeff,.  :  .  .  .-.  < 
.  JUtt  the  ^ee.  aehools  \nM  mif..%9mu»  be  competent  to  itiiheir  pupils 
tea  ooUego»  and  your  eoll«^«8  will  always  be  full,  Tho  interests  of  Jh^ 
Cwoiniititutionii  arieidenM^i^l.  fioth  should  bo  ardently  Uved  and  cI^ih 
ifthadhy  aU  whokfve  (heir  oomHvyilibetiyi  and  tbehrraod.*P 

J?i«mithe  adndraUo  lempnao  of  Mc«  Spaite,  we  takid  fcheioll6win|  :«<w 
.  V  Yoiwr  £<foU0nQy  htw  aieiAtioxved  the  Oomifton  schools^.  «^  tha  lath 
mate  relati^^ bQ«iroe^  ttiem.  And  i\u^.  coHeges.  Hftat  panoit  me  toieyV 
you  have  touched  a  chord,  whose  vibrations  I  would  neither  resist  sor 
disguise.  Many  of  my  earliest  and  dearest  associations  are  centersd 
wit&lii  the  naitow  walls  of  the  schdol  room.  Nurtured  during  lA'y  child- 
hood and  yocrthin  the coVnmon school^  of  KewEdgTand,  andifortiS  yin- 
ters  A  teacher  at  a  eomhion  school,  1  have  reason  t6  be  gratetalfbf  A? 
benefits  derived  from  them,  in' forming  botli  my  inhii  and  ^iimter.-f' 
Kor  is  tt  too  much  to  say,  that  f6r  such  oiP  the  qualificatfons  as  I  naV 
possess  ibr  understanding  and  dischargi^  some  of  thi  most  irnportam 
dutfes  of  the  stalioh  ifa  VWch  I  im  liow  placed,  l  have  been  morcf  ih- 
debted  to  the  6eed^  plant^ft  in  th^  commpof  ischool^,  And  to  the  expeHin^V 
which  strengthened 'their  growth,  than  the  later  hittthrctRA  and  AUeP  • 


'  /£he  ikot  tl^a»<thiiB  Ural  |)0bbl«  ^tkf  tonmoei  tbniejreiiii  SRf  ,pvrt  «r  ll» 
world,  18  the  most  important  let t«t'ia:iiAi6igsol^BBid  dtf^uAmiy  mM&MBt§ 
one  of  tb^  nM4i-^um*ft  t^ionft  t»  te  I^O|ld;|C»J  vb«X:^  Aovs  the 
beautiful  eimpUcity  of  thi94ipieneo*.aiKJl  thtiMdinesa  with  which  itcan 
be  entered  by  any  ipeniber  of  any  echool  or  family.  While  this  minecal* 
called  quartz,  is  the  most  abundant  material  in 'soils  and  the  inost  impor- 
tant element  of  our  whoie  globe,  it  had  also  .formed  much  the  gp^ateet 
Yarietjr  of  gema .  used  as  ornaments  ^n  all  ages  df  the  world  since  the 
rich  present  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  tp  the  Hin^g  oTIsrael.  ^Rence  th'^' 
Attention  df  the  yodng  is  invited  to  this  abiiddant  and  beauliful  material 
^f  ihe  globe  as  the  first  specimen  in  a  geological  cabinet.  This  obtained, 
otiier^  will  fbllowin  rapid  and  rich  succession,  affording  increased  ener- 
gy and  pleasure  at  every  step  of  progress  hp  i^e  hill  of  scfence,  develop 
iJUg  during  the  whole  course  new  beauties  and  i^ew  riches,  capable  or 
being  spread  far  and  wide  among  all  natlooa  knd  all  classes  of  the  hu- 
man faniily!  , 

WAE.-^ToUaire  thus  expresses  himself  pn  the  subject  of  War :— '*  A 
htmdfdd  tbodsand  mild  animals,  ^hose  heads  are  cbvered  with  hats,ad- 
▼a&CQ  to  Jtiil  or  be  l^ilfedby  th^ir  teUbw  mortals,  covered  with  turbo^. 
By  this  Vtrange  procedtlre,  they  want  to  know  whether  a  tract  of  lancT  to 
whff&  none  6f  them  has  any  claim,  should  belong  to  a  certain  man  whom 
ihef  call  Sultan,  or  another  Whom  they  ciElt  Czar, — ^^h^ither  of  whom  ever 
ni[W  6^  ever  wifl  see,  thie  spot  so  ftiriously  contended  for ;  and  very  few 
Oi^  those  creatures  Who  thus  mutually  butcher  each  other^  ever  beheld 
the  animal  for  whom  they  cut  each  others*  throats !  Prom  time  imme* 
4ioria1  this  has  been  the  way  of  mankind  almost  all  over  the  whole' 
earth.  What  an  excess  of  madness  is  this;  and  how  deservedly  might 
a  idperior  Being  crusb  to  atoms  this  earthly  ball, — the  bloody  nest  of 
moh  ridiculous  murderers.  '* 


A  M&TRSMATicfiAN's  TDSA  OF  HONOR. — A  graduate  oft!ambridge  gave 
inother  the  lie,' and  a  chsLtlenge  followed.  The  mathematical  tutoc  of 
ihk  coftege,  the  late  Mr.  V  ■  ,  heard  of  the  dispute,  and  sent  for  the 
youih,  Who  told  him  he  must  6ght.  «<Why  V^  said  the  mathematiciah. 
"He  gave  me  the  lte.»»  ''Vefy  well,  let  him  prove  it ;  if  he  proves  it, 
yoQ  do  lie ;  and  if  he  does  not  prov6  it,  he  lies.  Why  should  you  shoot 
o&d  another!    Let  him  proteit." 

Literature  in  Kussia.-I-A  recent  Imperial  Ukase,  wbich  im^es  % 
duty  of  ten  copecks  a  pound  on  printed  books  imported  intol^U8sia,p^o- 


Y0UTH,8  DEPARTMJINX 


'  L^t  all  our  young  readers  reatf 
MXii  carefully  ponder  the  following; 
Bow.kiiiw  ihne  for  improvement— 
iMrt  a  iMmeni  oi  your  fltudy  iM^urs 
slioiilQ  be  allowed  tQ|mfi^Otio<!cupT- 
e^.(  ^^mattjBr  if  you  do  not  see  the 
im  ^  K^uff  Bindfces  aow*  the  }bm 
iNk m»mi  when  you  wtll'ttEddiiitand 
It"-       • 

Teachers  wHl  do  well  to  read  this 
iff^laio  their  «dMani«  .We.donQtjiji 
ionnh  f6t  the  truth  of  tMe  Jiafim« 
tHr^i,  ttlB  the  history  of  any  pfttrtieu- 
1^  indlridual,  hu^  everyone  will 
•4iiHt  kkfi  wr^f tne«  of  th^  view^ 
it  eontoia^,  mi  there  48  hnrdly  a 
tfill^^e  or  nei|;hborhdodin  our  coun- 
try which  does  not  contain  men 
wk09m0^Wffnkg\BthiU^w$  far  be- 
IMT  litdtw  te  wkibh  they  might  faMur» 
been  amply  qtrhffHod^  had  they  im-' 
prpy/ed  their  time  at  school. 

.  jnr  v.  s»  joMum*.  i  • 
**  Ihn  tired  of  geing  toMhwil," 
Md  Herbert  Allen  to  Wm.  Wheeter, 
tiM  boy  wlu>  eat  next  bfm.  «*Id0ifH 
■ee  any  great  use,  for  my  pan^  iB 
rtuJ^ng  geometry,  and  matigTaiton, 
«M  siir^Byiag,  a^qd  riMMuraiion, 
«*d  a  iot^n  of  othot  tibfags  that  I 
tfn^iopeeied  to  hank.  They'll  tmv- 
tftdi^metfiiy  good.  Tarn  not  g<H 
iBg  to  get  my  living  as  a«itrt»/or,'; 
or  minstlifer^  or  sea  eApthin.^ 
-  *<^iiow  ane^yom  gothg  to  get  ycmr 
IMti^,  Herbert  ?»M  yoaUg  frietfd 
Mcel^  in  a  qdiet  tone,  as  he  looked 


tt^4|i  hlalbee. 
'^•<  Why,  I'm  going  I 
<fr^  at  leaM,  father  sa 


J  to  learnt  trade; 
'  says  that  I  lim.«> 
••  And  so  am  I,"  re{rtl^  Wittiam. 
*«And  yet  my  father  wiehes  me  to 
ltftrn«rery  4hlng  that  I  .can,  HMr  he* 
mo  thait  H  will  b^  t^tM 


•<I  am  suris  I  cann.seb  wh^  usdr 
l»m'ey^r  g,oln^  to  make,  a8ki«4d- 
dfer ,  'cff  -al^rk  and  «u)rveyiil^:^     ' 

»*8tlU  if  #e  oanH  see  It^  Herbert, 
jpeth^DS  our  ikt^kw  can,  fo^  th^y 
are  old^r  aud  Wiser  than  We  tif^.-« 
And  <wo«hould>nde^tort^  leritrtl 
vimpiy  bechuise  th^y'WffeJh  «iis  Wfei^ 
en,  IP  in  every  thtng  w»e  are? «-' 
t>ected  to  st^dy,  w^  do  npt  secf d|eitf*^ 
Ty  the  «se.>» 

«I  <5in't  fefl  soi*'  'Il*rb«f  t  nftblfctf; 
tossing  his  head,  **and  I  donU'  b^^ 
iieve  that  my  fitter  Sees  ahy  mor^ 
clearly  than  1  do,  theiiseofaHrhM* 

''You  are  wrong  totalk  so,*'  hW 
friend  said  in  a  serious  tonet;**! 
wodid  not  think  as  you  d^  fdr  kWP 
world.  Olir  fathers  kftow  whit  is 
best  fbr  u^,  and  if  We  do  not  coti^ 
fide  in  them  We  wfll  surely  gtf 
wrong.'*  «I  am  notafritldj"  res- 
xk>nded  Itei^bert,  clocking  the  MM 
over  whl^h  h«  Nfldbeen  poring  W 
luctantly  fbth«Wfan  hdift,  Iti  tfi^ 
vmn  atteitipt  Id  fit  a  lesson  on  His 
itnwlUi^  memory;  and  taking^fMT 
marbles  mvti  bis  podket,  «dmMene«' 
bd  amusing  himself 'With  thlem.  ' 

Wflli«im  s^M  no  mdrei,%fit  tul'i&Vd 
to  hwierison  with  an '  earnest  att^h« 
tion.  The  diffefenee  fn  the  dharee^ 
ter  of  the  two  boys  is  fbo  plainly  in* 
dlcated  In  the  bri^f  cdnversatioif 
wohave<re6orded,  to  need^fUrthei^ 
llhmtration.  Td  their  t^ach^Mt  wa# 
evident,  in  tsumerous  partf^krr^  itf 
their  oondatt,  their  habits,  and 
man>ilers.  VTitUam  recited  hiii  les- 
Mtk  doivectly,  whilfe  Herbert  &et«f 
learned  a  task  well.  Ohe  WM  i^ 
WayspunMval  at  sehooh'thO  other 
a  loiterer  by  tho  way.  W!lllatn*t 
bObks  were  tek^n  care  df ;  HerberfU 
jBoiled,  torn,  disfigured,  and  broketf 
^ttfrnally  and  intertiallf  . 

Thtis  tbrey  ^gvm'  life.  Tie  imff 
obedient,  industrious,  attentfve  W 
the  precepts  of  those  who  w»^^  old- 
er and  Wiser,  and  wfllfng  to  be  gui- 
>ded  by  them  ;  the  other  Indolent, 
[and  itiall(n«d4#'fbNonii^  tb«  leadinn 
fof  his  own  will  rather  Utttn  mt 


xnorQ  experieAcaitMohiAgftofiolh-^ 
era. 

.  ^Am  men,  at  the  age  of  thirt]F-five> 
we^iii»ftlkia.  pree^bt  them  W.the 
ir«a4er.  Mr.  Wheeler  i^  an  iii,(eUi- 
g^nt:  merchant  la  ao  active  haei- 
IX£68,  yrhile  Mr.  Alle^  ma^journey- 
tnaDmephaiuCfipoori.iii  emharracper 
•d  eireujDStai^es,  aad  posBomog 
b«t,a..9iiiaU  share  of  f^eneral  iQfor- 
matiofi.. 

*\  How  do  you  do»  Mr.  Allen  V^ 
8aid  the  merchant}  as  he  entered 
ib^  c0unting<:rooBi  of  the  former.— 
HUe  cootraat  in  their  appearance 
W.a9.very  greitt.  The  merchant  was 
iFoil  dresfied,  and  h&d  a  cheerful 

ok,  while  the  other  waa.  poorly 
and  seemed  sad  and  dejected. 
M  can'.4  say  that  I  do  very.weU*^ 
Mr»  Wheeler,"  the  nie<rfiai&io  repU* 
f4  in  4  tone  -of  d^spoadency.-r- 
*iiyork  19  very ;  dull*  -  and  wagfs 
ftfrnily  as  I 


Vfw,aiid  witheojafgea  I 

hftve,  It  is  tough  ei^ough  to  get  a- 

lopig  und^t  the  tws^eircuRistanees*" 

**  I  am  teally  aonjf  to  hear  youj 
flay  so,  Mr..  Alleoi"  replied  the  i^er- 
diant^  in  a  kind  tone;  **how  much 
can  you  earn  now  1" 
T  '*lil  hhdsu^j  work,  I  cpold 
€ara  nine  or  .ten  dollars  a  week.-* 
Bat'our  business  is  Tery  had  ;  the 
ai^hstitution  of  steam  engines  on 
railroads  for  horeiea  uppn  tqrnpikes, 
haa  jt^ken  in  eeriously  iipoa  the 
Uarnees  making  business.  Thecal- 
taquence  is,  that  I  do  not  avierage 
9x,doUar6ta  week  the  year  round*?'. 

V  Is  it  possible  that  railroads  have 
^Pll>ughi  flucli  a  change  i«  your 
tiliBiaessl') 

'  VVeOfil^jiarnessmakii^  branch 
ff  4t;  especially  in  large  cities  like 
tiiis,^  where  the  heavy  wagon,  trade 
IB  aUnoet  entirely  broken  up^" 

**  Did  you  say  that  six  dojlius  a 
F^k  were  all  thai  y«u  could  4ufer- 

,  •  •♦Yes,  sir." 

.  "How  larjreiayour  family  1" 
•  "  I  have  fire  children,. sir."    . 
,  "  Five  ahildren,  aad  OJ»)y  six  dol- 
||yr»a..wfek.!»  ...    ,....  ^:,  ,    ...»  , 


.  <^Thai;iB  tXU  ^h .  Bat  six  doUais 
will  not  support  them,  and  I  am  in 
consequence  going  behind  haad^'* 

**  You  ought  to  try  to  get' into, 
some  other  business.^ 

**BvL%  1  doa^t  know  any  other.**  - 

The  merchant  mused  for  mwhitek 
and  then  said,  "perhaps  J  pan  get 
you  into  something  better.    I  am 
president  of  a  newly  projected  raiW 
iMd;  and  sro  ate  about  puninf  Oft' 
the  Jitto.acompiwiy  of  enDJiwmw^  <if  > 
the  purpose  of  surveying  and  en- 
gineering, and  as  you  studied  thoee 
sciences  at  school  at  the  same  time 
that  I  did,  and  i  mippose  have  Mi- 
afiorrACt.knOwlc^dgei  of  both,  I  jcjU 
use  my  .influeace  to  have  yovi  a]^. 
pointed  surveyor.    The  engjineer  is 
already  chosen',  and  at  my  deeire 
WHI  gfveyou  all  reqaifeiie  itwtrao*^ 
tions  ualtil  you  rev^if^  jo«r  early 
knowledge,  of  these  matters.    The 
salary  is  one'  hundred  dollars  per^ 
month.''         *       " 

Aifhadew  stHl^darl^r  thatt  tliat- 
whieh  before  reswnLther«»ieU  ep«a 
ihe  face  of  the  mechanic* 

"Atas !  sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge.    It  is  true^ 
I  studied  it,  or  rather  pretended  to 
study,  at  school,  but  ittaadenoMr* 
raanent  impression  on  my  mind.-— 
I  saw  BO  use  in  it  then,- and- am 
now  as  ignorant  of  surveying  as  if 
.1  had.  never  taken  a  Isesea  on  the* 
««bj.eetl"v  !  •     . 
.i"  I  afl»  vei^  sorry,  Mr*.  AUe%*^ 
the  merohAAtt  replied»  ia  real  c^m^ 
cern.  "If  yoe.  were  a  good  aceoueik 
ant,.!  inight  peahapa  get  you ijatoA 
store.    What' is.iyeur  oafMoitj' in 
this  respect  1»  j 

"I  ought  ;io  have  been  agQodao-. 
eoui»taAt,eir,  fori  etudied  mathe^ 
matica  long  enough;  but  I  took  little 
interest  in  figures,  and  now,  aJtW.. 
I  was  many  months  at  eehool,  pre- 
te^ing  to:.8t4idy  boQk-keepiii|[>  I 
am  utterly  incapable  ef  taMw 
chargeof  aset  of  Dooks.^^  '  •• 
,  ;*'SttchMiig  the.ease«  Mr,  AUea» 
I  reajlly  do  Jiot.kjaow  what  I  eaa  do. 
With^you.  BuA  atayl  law  akefst. 
•ending  om^jm  MMPtfld  vWCi:^. 


Boenos  Ajrres.and  thehe«  ivund  t^i 


■*^- " — 


Callao,  and  want  a  man  to  so  as  mi^  with  the  world,  know  that  the  mora 


'Man  "B^hoarelA  aetire  aontaei 


narcargo^hoean-a^aak  t&dpanr 
teh  language.  1  remember  that  WQ. 
aMidied  Spaniah  together. ,  Would 
»)Mm  be  willing  to  lecre  your  family 
and  ni»1  The  wagea  will  be  one  \ 
hundred  dollars  a  month." 

"I  have  focgfttteli'attiny8t>atti8k, 
«fe«  I  did  noi.aee  the  uee  of  it  while 
jaleehool,  and,  therefore,  it  made  no 
{iiUiuM'eaaion  on  my  mind*'* 
••   The  merchant,  really  concerned 
'.for  the  poor  mechanic  again  thought 
nof  aome  way    to   serve    him.    At 
leir^h,  he  said,  *'I  can  think  of  but 
4tte  thing  that  you  can  do,  Mr«  AU 
Ion,  and  that  will  not  be  much  bet- 
ter than  your  present  employment. 
It  ia  a  service  for  whidi  ordinary 
-persona  are  empIoyed»that  of  chain 
*aaapryiog  to  the  surveyor  on  the  pro- 
posed railroad  expeditipn." 

«<  What  ftre  the  wages,  sir  V^ 
; '  "Thirty-five  dollars  a  monib.'» 

•  *^Amd  foundl" 

•  *«Certainly."         ' 
"I  will  certainly  accept  it  thank- 
fully,^' the  man  said.    *'It  will  be 
better  than    my   prestnt   employ 
ment." 

-  ••Thto  make  yduraelf  ready  at  ; 
once,  for  ihe  company  will  atart  in^ 
a  week." 

"I  will  be  ready,  sir,"  the  poor 
man  replied,  and  then  withdrew. 

"  In  a  week  the  company  of  engi- 
neers started^  mi  Mr.  AlioA  with 
them  as  chain  carrier;  when,  had 
be,  aa  a  boy,  taken  the  advioe  of 
his  parents  and  iriend«»  and  aiordd 

.  up  m  bia  manory  what  they  wish- 
ed him  to  learn,  he  might  have  flU- 

,,ed  the  .surveyor's  office  at  more 
than  double  the  wages  paid  him  as 
chain  carrier.  Indeed,  we  canlit>t 
tlA\  Ifott^  high  a  position  of  lisefuU 
nees  .ha  mi^ht  have  held,  had  he 
improved  all  the  opportunities  af- 
fmrded  him  in  youth.  But  he  per- 
ceived the  use  of  learning  too  late. 
Children  and  youth  cakinot  pos- 
•ibly  know  aa  well  as  their  parents, 

*rmm^mm  .^sd  teacbers,  what  ia 

^beaiftir^m. 


exte^W0  their  Ijlowfedge  on  all 
aubjects,  the  more  useful  they  can 
Jbe  to  oihem;  and-  tbehigifaer  lAx^ 
more  important  uae  to  sobfety  they 
are  ^ttedrto  perteaa^.tha  gveater  & 
the  return  to  themsetVefeT  hi^  wetilllh 
«Bd  hoiler. 


AKECDOTX   WTFH  A  UOftAC.       ' 

When  Charles  the  Seecmd  chai^ 
tered  the  Royal  Society,  it  is  narra- 
ted of  him  that  he  was  disposed  «» 
give  the  Philosophers  a  royal,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  wholesosna  ia»» 
tiire:— .  - 

"  Why  is  it  my  lordB^  and  geirtle- 
men,"  said  he,  *«that  if  you  fill  a' 
vessel  with  water  to  the  very  brin^, 
80  that  it  will  not  hokl  a  single  drop 
more,  yet,  putting  a  turbot  into  the 
water,  it  shaU  not  overHow  the  ves- 
sel 1»' 

Many  were  the  sage  conjectures: 
that  the  fish  would  drink  as  mueh 
water  as  compensated  ior  hia  owa 
bulk— that  he  condensed  the  water 
to  that  amount—that  the  air  bladder 
had  something  to  do  with  the.  phe- 
nomenon^-and  a  hundred  ptKeii^ 
which  were  propounded  and  abaA- 
doned  in  their  turn,mueb  to  thfe 
amusement  of  the  merry  monacck. 
At  length  Mr,  Wren  (afterwards 
Sir  Christopher,)  modestly  asked. 

**  But  is  ydur  Majesty  sure  that 
such  would  be  the  case  1'» 

"Aye,  there!"  ezclaimed  his  Ma- 
jesty, laughing,  "you  have  it;, al- 
ways, gentlemen,  find  out  whether 
the  thing  be  true,  before  you  prof- 

— ''^ ■-''     it;  thenl&itl 

charter  I  haire 


P 3d  to  account  for  u; 
t  be  ashamed  of  thee 
ren  you.'* 


O,  Father!  bless  a  lltUe  child, 

And  in  her  early  youth 
Give  her  a  epirit  good  and  mild, 

A  eonl  to  love  the  troth. 
May  D0ver  faisabMd  ta  her  hearh 

Nor  in  her  worda  abide, 
Bat  may  abe  acit  a'truthrul  'par|l»  f 
.  y^kfip^f  B^^bftale*  ■  •• 


jl;t 


It  w|U Iw  imbUvM  oj^Uieitf  mm!  lA(tio|«viKj ^jimttw  an4  will  «tt^a  W  l«|t  dwiUi  littipp 
yf^  I^IMIiit,  jiMMedMnlr*!  •zeeution  6f  Um  work  will  b«  onb«  b«tt  quUlty.   Tk»n,  fl 

On  Ttvtawlnf  tiM  flrit  year  of  our  enterpt^tM,  (cum  «f  tlift  moit  vnv^  Antf  li«ititfoM,Vil  «b  At 
MOM  time  Ike  moat  li6l)oit«nl  over  eof  aged  tbe  nUention  "' 

greelljr  ^Dcoacaged  to  renew  (mr  UboniHUid  perievere  10  (  ^     .    

ehMliiffkW^  tiiv«h«Atlie  eamert  coopereilon  ofnuiny  actire  and  pconHnMi 


Lion  Qf  ibe  pblUailirqelrt  oi  pattl9i;|)  wi  M 
B 10  a  Klorioua  eod.  Darfng  the  valume  Mil 
my  actire  and  pconHnMi  nen  In  tbe  Oalil 


Btatea and  Canada,— men  widely  Jinown  for  thelf  d«viotJon  In  tbe  kindred  cannon  o^mncftioB, 
MAf«4it3r«iii]iMigkit.:  wUnmttliem  we«»ald  bave  done  notblng.  T^#ir  warmeet  iympMtlMii 
wing  now  enliited  in.  tbn  momentoMprqjeet  we  advocate,  weentnr  n|M>n  Hie  eecohd  year  or  Mr 


«sU«Btaee,  not  whh  tbe  do^fala  and  fears  we  experienced  twelve  mon|b»iin0t»  bvt  tail  oTft^^  Mtf 
4f»i44nnne  that  we  ihall  be  generoaily  and  even  entbutlaiitically  lonponed  by  all  wbo,  f^mUfP 
bending  Trutii,  can  appreciate  He  imporianee,  and  bave  faith  In  ttebmVnate  trlUropti: 
'    To  those  who  are  stranjers  to  tlie  nature  and  oliJ«Bt  of  otir  unaettaftnig,  a  ftw  woetoof  %<|iM^ 
4ttmi  WW^  be.reqnlred  belbire  gobig  IbKber : 

THE  SPELUIW  AND  WRJTJNO  REFORM^ 
Wbtebbiafbr  its  oi^Jeet  to  ebange  tbe  present  aliaord  and  lifwiens  manner  of  apalUng*  iMMa 
#yilein  the  most  simplDand  beantiinlf  yet  as  nceurateas  maUienia.fcaI  certainty,  had  Its  or%fa»  m 
Baib,  iilnglsnd,  with  Messrs.  Pitman  andBlila,  tbe  latter  Of  Wbbm  the  •^Weeltahister  Eevle^ 
pHMOumM  -^  a  man  of  ▼arfous  learning,  a  aOOd-achQlar,  and« f Ipe on*^ :"    U  Miv  - 


Ibi^  there  are  fi)ity  soundaused  In  speakbig  ibe  English  language,  and  that  w«  have  bat  tM|tf - 
ftix  leiten  to  represent  them,  the  doAcieney  was  enpplied,  and  an  aTphabd  of  ibrty  letti^,  atlMWl- 
eaNy  luiranged .  was  fn  January  1647  presented  to  tbe  world  Siaee  tb«i  lime,  wMoli  arU  edasll- 
4lit«aa  great,  an  era  in  llieratn«e<aflil  the  ditlbsfon  of  general  education,  aa  tbe  Invention  of-printbiff 
Itoelf,  tbe  alpbahei  and  style  of  spelling  bare  been  received  with  alm'Ost  nntversal  appcbbaUon,  hy 
Ibe  mdst  learned  aa  well  as  tbe  most  practical  educational  men. 

Tbe  tettbdt  f  bonotypy  reduees  tbe  labor  orjeamhig  lo  toad,  frrigi  the  drand(«|l  tasli^  WM- 
riaJng  the  spffiing  pf  09,000  werda^  to  tbe  aiuipl^  act  of  learning  the  sounds  of  dO  letters,  is  eoongk 
'to  commend  Itself  to  tbe  support  of  all  praetidai  minds-  0nder  tbe  oltf  sjratem  of  spefllng.  one  par- 
^KM  oufrof  every  twenty -flve«  In  the  United  Btatea,  findi  H  lipdomible  loleam  to.rend  aftt  WfHl : 
-md  iaeombof  eur  Stateaone-fburtb  of  the  wMCe  popnlalion  are  destitute  of  these  elements  of  oi> 
«cation,<^hecauae  it  heretofore  baa  required  moniba  andyeiirsto  maaterthenr;  but  with  tbe  navr 
•Iplfaliet,  any  one  may  attain  them  in  roct  wKnntlme. 

•  **  Tbe  dpetling  B«lianjii,'*tiett,  whfeb  will  chiime  iba  wholo  face  of  popular  edyaHon,  wfcicfc 
will  render  easy  what  ianqw,ia  tholangaafQof  Hf.  Edgwert6,*Mhe  moat  difficult  of  human  air 
tafnments,* -W/ifeh  #111  do  away  with  wbatSir  fdte  Horaehel  mOdiy  terma,  life  Hwb-eAw  imiMalfc- 
tiBAf  of  aw  preeenteyntem  or.wriliug,~^wbicb  will  realize  tbe  prophecy  of  Or.  Franklik.  wft»M 
yaara  aco,  apeaJiing  of  a  change  in  apelliig»  add  that  aooner  or.  later  It  muat  be  done^— wbieb,  wlH 
pVeaerve  our  language  aa  now  spoken,  dlnuae  oitr  IMorgture  to  all  parts  of  tHe^lobe,  lay  the  manda- 
it»n  of  a  uMvflfsal  language  on  the  ba^is  of  BnKQah,  pms^l  Ibp  nilaaioniry-witb  an-  easy.  m«Mrdf 
MfMlciniuivwiltten  languages  to  writing,  atkd  thus  incaiculably  ^advance  the  propagation  of  Qkrim- 

tBE  COHtEJiT&  OF  TBS  MtOlfBTJC  ADVOCATE 

Win  be  of  the  cholcect  cbaraolef.  Great  aare  Wilt  be  taken  to  render  th  etn  elevating  and "' 
Ail»  bat  at  tbe  lame  time  cheerful  and  enterulnMilw  Obr  bigbest  alta  WULbaXo  make  tti#tt 
A  MODEL  FUMMLY  FAPMtL  * 
Tirearh  ndmher  the  yonhg  and  enquiring  mind  wll  ftwl  fomeHHb^Mttt  tolhdNftet  md^teftfl; 
ifea  tiiddfld-diiad,  some  new  principle  to  bireAIgatOi  or  narrativa  to  entertain ;  tiia  4m4  «tM  fa*ii» 
aoaMtbi«m;lo  conaolb  than  lor  departing ilAi,  to  carry  them  Deck  In  memory  to  the  balmy  dayapff 
yet^.  ItB  puffca  will  be  free  ft^om  party  strifl^  or  aertarlan  disputation ;  bnc  wfH  dtMaa  ai* 
lidHii  i  si^  wteteto-the  moral  wcHhre  and  elevatien  of  b#aa<»ttf . 

jrp  Those  who  will  act  aa  Aganianmy  veuip  #1  out  of  every  .fd  they  leeeiya  for  aohaedptlQaBL 
OrVtf  they  wiah  to  donate  their  aervlcee,  they  may  ^     \t 

FORM  CLVns  AT  THE  FOtlibWrN&  REDVCED  RA^IfS.    '"' 

tot  $3  we  wUlaendaix'copleeforayear;. 
Tdtii^      «•        tMrA«(   r     •• 
Por^lS       ••        twenty  •• 

Addre«a(ipaat]pa<d|  iiOngleyi^ft-lber,  OInclnnati,  O. 

'^"       '    '  PREBtlVinl  '■  '       •*'      '   "■ 

Parennaaanding  tl^Wfreoofpoatagajiball  r^eaivo«c&pyo/«i«3UI»'kCB»t  mrnthmmr 
0odUli>  those  lending  ftjOO,  a  cojw  of  either  of  the  firal  three  volumea  of  IJml  JMumA'iiJW 
wndii^ta^'aiiy'tWAtMiwniiraa  volumea*  midilMaa  aauding  ^S OO.wSSTvSSC 


locopR  H.  Riunr. 


"■ '  i    hj 


•.:) 


••   ,  -  'I.   :  '  »     i*j    '  J08XFH  SULUVAIIT. 

HEW  BOOK  STQREv. 

'  IDmuM  ;u^  ^o^,  St(MA9ji;tfflBr.  JUwt  Iki^vt,  Puper.  H«AtinM.''^ 
Gooda, <gc.  &c.  ...  JOB.  B.  RlJJSy.fcfl^ 

COLLEGE  &  SgHSoL ^IE^FbooSj 

i;"       .     _     ,  '    ftlTBtlSjBBO  BY   ; 

B.  APPIJSTONyi^C^^MOHBaAJrarAT^lf.V*  /> 

1  '•  •      ■/  'v  . ,         •    >  r      :!  — ij 

'  AQtf  P««ilicltl  GraniiB«r>  l^mo,       -'#79 


Latin  ProM  Composition!  IS  mo,  1  00 
Cornelius  Nepofl.    With  Note^ 


OreckPjweOompoiltloB.    llmo, 


tirP!^SrflSS{e«.fcc.byLlneolB.    Mni*^ 
wlih  map,  •        -       1  00 

13  nio       , I'MI 

CICERO.  De  fleneclute  and  De  Amieitia, 
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—  DeOfflclif.-  NflHiULlSuUatMr* 

19  mo.    InPr^.    ttr^^^^wfPK* 

WSA^'LatlnTStatortjt    T$ma        '68 


W  ^lYAMUiht^uUn  Freiicta  S«adiK,      «l 
Trrr;;;Adyaiice4  rrehc^i  Reader,  1«  mo 
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Iir.     GEftHAN. 


ttiel 
_,  German.    Edlted'b)< 

iv:i¥Atii». 


Byll.Velfaqttwr  aid  1*.  al*  •' 

kbyTmo   "^^     : '    '     •    ''« 

Ve£a24uBZ»«    Neir    Spanish  AbUir 

WithUxleon,.|Mtt       .     T      T^i^ 
— 8»ai>itliPbra«B  ^QQk    -IiH^^ 


li 


glis|\  Diction^ary*    lyol.  Urge  8vo,  Ut;pT9^ 

VI.  Bebrxit. 

GBSEWIW*  Hebrew  OrammaP.*  tSAm' 

VJLEm&li^^'..  /  '      .'*l 

*fflS4?l2'l„'o'^''-«-^*'*-^  i 

—-;: —  Grecian  Antiqiililsft,  i^sa  m 

Two  vols,  bound  In  one.     ^7^  .^^  S 
Mtoualof  Ali«iS8M<Seetripfcy  and  Bistwv 

cg^ggf^^^^^^ 


ISmo,       ^.  '.  ''"  t  M 


3# 


ft-O*' 


fof  l<earnlns  ' 
KBYlodo  «t  .^  I;  -  , 

OLl«ltt&W>'*lir*W*BlAMte'drt«;rnln^ 


KEi5hTLEY'«.  MyiuoI«  ,if  l^riflsnad?* 
Rome.    18mo,         .  .    ■^t^^^-mmm 

MANOl^ALLJj  iHsrorlfcil  Qatttlow.wlth  •  ^ 
AmefteanaddlUons,  i2mo,       .       -      -f/^ 

B4a^  by  l«lj»  RohWi^^ll^^y^JJJ 


'-'1^" ebuis»  of  sSMNe.  feilrfi    *  7B 

W5lD'*l)[5tfonarybftbc  EnsnjhLMMM.  ' 


['lisfifpfi?!^^^^^^^^ 


l^r:Henry;ni?^ 


Hftrtor,,   ^. 

"■^"^  iiait'  "^^^^  ••j"'*"*^  *5 

tS  Primary  Lenons  ;  or.  Cbild^ 

n 


%«Jg^;g>"^afy  i;S»on. ;  oT^ChM*^ 


..rAV)....M.       '      NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  fcc.  -    = 

Paop.  MANBETiU.r8  SERIES  OF  B]Lu>t^&fi6oK8.reoflipri8ing^  1.  Psnujnr 
RxADiNGBopf^  ^  J^jtqQIcpB^DSfu  a  TawR8MLD^|i«  4.\F01TBTaRxA- 
DBS,  6.  A  Course  of  Reading  for  common  Bchools,  and  the  lower  elam- 
Mln!(ltfWleiia«8.'-  '9.  ^TRiiEx.ftM«tlt»oF  BMLmMOAim  OfiAf^Rr.  Bt  E. 
MtndevHie,  D.  D.»  Prbf.  of  *Mora18^ienee  sUd  B^IIeslettr^  in  Hamlltoii 
Gotl^id^  r  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1849. 

Exercises  in  Rhetorical  Reading;  with  a  series  of  IntroduQtorj  Le^ 
MS  4^igne^d  to  familuiriz^  readers  wilh  tho  pauses  anji  othcyr  hitfrks  ip 
general  use,  and  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  modulation  and  inflection 
of  the  voice.  By  Richard  G.  Parkef ,  A.  M.  New  York,  A.  S.  fiarnas 
&Co.;  Cinein&ati(C.W.I)i»b$'aDGa',  1840.,      ^    ^  .  .-      .  f 

The  Shakespearian  Reader;  acollectioii  of -the  most  approved  plays 
of  Sha^tespeare,  with  inifoduclory  and  expI^Mtory  notes,  prep^ed  ex- 
•fiiiessly  for  the  use  of  classes,  and  the  family  react ing  circle*  By  Jnjtut 
W.^.Hovs,  Prof,  of  Elocution  iu  Columbia .  College. /New  York,  D. 
Appleion  k  Co.,  1849. 

A!tt  Elementary  ARfiHrvKTia,  4esigli«d  for  Academies  and  Schoolsf  al« 
80  «8  an  introduction  to  the  higher  Arithmetic.  By  Geo.  R.  Perkilks,  A. 
M.,  ^incipal  and  Prof,  of  Mathemaiics  in  the  Normal  School  of  ihaStmu 
of  New  York.  Hartford,  H.  H.  Ha^vlej  &  Co.;  Utica,  Hawley,  Fuller  k 
Co,,  1849. 

The  Averican  Minstrel;  containing  a  thorough  system  of  Elementa- 
rv  instruction  in  vocal  music,  with  praqtieikl  exercises,  sonss,  hymBs  and 
chants,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families.  fiyOeorge  Andrews  aaj 
Asaliei  Abbot.    New  York,  C.  M /Sutton,  1849. 
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t*HX0  J.outNAL  is  jfabliahed  monthly,  in  •Mmro  lorin,  «ach  BUmber  contiitiiTBf 
twelv^paf  e«,  besidM  noticM  amd  advertiiements  of  books.  It  is  deroted  tofhe  pr^ 
motion  of  popolar  education,  and  contains  articltt  of  interest  to  teachers  and  school 
offioMTif  to  parents  and  tffie  family  circle,  and  will,  hereafter,  contain  a  department 
for  the  special  benefit  of  aehoiaiis  attending  ioheel,  or  eblldiBn  and  youth  who  ass 
^nxions  to  improve  their  minds'at  home;  and  being  printed  in  a  form  eontanlent  fot 
binlKngVwiU  be  foand  as  laieresiing  paper  for  monthly  reading,  and  a  valoahle  wock 
fbr  future  reference. 

Postmaaters,  Teachers,  and  the  friettdir  of  edneation  in  general,  are  rea^oetfMl^ 
tefited  toaid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circttfiiti^n. 

BdHew  friendly  to  the  cause  of  popoiar  edacation,  are  respectfully  reqoeated  le 
tiotice  it.f^nd  insert  this  Pr ospet(^•.  Tl|oee  who  do  so  will  please  forward  thuir  pa- 
.^ers. 

l^nas.-t— Btngle  copies  fifty  cet»ts;  Aiee  copies $r,O0:ievea  copies |3,00,twetfe 
copies  $3,0);  twenty  copies  $5.  Letters  contidniug  two  dollars  or  mora,  may  ba 
seat  withpat  pre-paying  the  ppstagf.     <  -    *      <    .  ^^ 

;  Bound  Voutmrs.— Copies  of  the  fifit,  secand  and  third  Tolmnes,  aestt^itltelMd 
ia  printed  eomre,  aaa  be  hid  fo^  ^  cenu  each.  For  ilM,  l^^  tf  powtage  11^ 
first  threes  Yolnmes  and  the  ntambers  of.  the.fonrth  wlUtieforwafded^ 

Til  regard  to.  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  .in  mind  that  the  back  nnmberaaad  YUl^ 
Qinai  »n  i|Ct  like 4  last  year's  aliaaaic*  Every  nnml^  con^las  artloles  wbish 
will  be  of  intereet  to  the  frlendf.ibf  edacation^as  long  as  virtue  apd  knowledge  ex^ 
ist    Miany  bf  these  articles caiinot  l>e  elsewhere  obtained,  except  in  pamphlet  fam»» 


4Mr  in  the  annual  reports  of  States  aperinteiu^ntsaB^  Beards  of  £du«atioa»aBd  at 
«a  eap^Bse.fef  eaeb,  eqnal  to  the  oeet  of  avalnme  of  the  J<         ' 
AU  orders  and  coi^monicatlonr4)0tild  be  addressed  to 


».fof  eaeb,  eqnal  to  the  oeet  of  avalnme  of  the  Joaraal. 

ddressed  to 
A.  Dfhouh  M*  D.,  Cotafii^  O. 
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MEETING  OP  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.; 
I.  in  aoodrdance  vith  the  qpiniftb  ^xprsMsed  in  mix  Itiy  Atunb^ri  i^  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  next,  or  annual  meeting  ^  ibie  >j|ft»c^y^  in 
•    this  city,  on  Wedneeday  and  Tktnfday ,  the-aeifa  and  fHik  of  D^ember 
•.  <next. 

-.''     Tli« Gentle iu«ntesonncddiolecuiTe,  to  poresent  Repogrla«  ^n4.:take 
,  >'  f^ar  tin  dice  iSBcions,  at  the  meetidg  «|>pbinled  in  July  last,  a?e  earnestly 
requested  to  attend  and  pednnl  their  raapeoilva  parts  at  this  imping. 
.t  •  •       ^        

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  MICHIGAN. 
Ii;  aCireular  issued  in  October,  IM^*  Mr.  MaYhew,  Superintendent  of 
PubHc  Instruction,  proppsed  to  hold  a  Series  of  Teachers'  '  iNSTiTtTTBs^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  might  best  accommodate  the  wAolt 
Slaie,  pjroTided  sufficient,  interest  should  be,  manifested  in  the  suljject,  ' 
by  citizens  residing  in  eligible  localities^  to  justify  the  undertaking. 

In.  wwer  to  this  Circular,  the  Superintendent  received  communiea* 
tions  from  Committees  raised  for  that  purpose,  representing  the  fayora* 
ble  action  that  had  been  taken  on  the  subject,  by  the  citizens  of  several 
villages.  Three  localities  were  selected,  and  Institutes  have  been'held 
as  follows  :— 
..^  ^  ^8t.  ,  At  Jonesville,  Hillsdale  Co.,  commencing  Monday,  the  19th  of 
•     ]M,areh,  and  coptinuing  two  weeks. 

2d.    At  A  nn  Arbor,  Washtenaw  Co.,  commencing  Monday,  the  2d  of 
April,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 
,,     ;   3d.    At  Pon^iaCi  Oak/and  Co.  ^commencing  Monday,  the  16th  of  April, 

find  sontinuing,  two  weeks.. 
,, ,.;  At  each  of  these  Institutes  a  course  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Leo- 
, ,  mres— ninety  in  number— was  given  by  a  Board  of  Instruction  of  ea^ten* 
sive  and  successful  experience  in  Institutes.  •This  series  of  Lecture  in- 
cluded all  the  topics  usually  embraced  in  an  extended  course  of  Common 
School  Education.    The  Theory  and  Practiceof  Teaching  were  not  over- 
.looked.  .  Instructions  in  the  higher  departments  of  an  English  Ednea^ 
^  .tion,  were  also  embraced  in  the  course,  as  will  appear  from  the  SYnppaii 
of  the  Course  of  Instructipn,  ^tthe   12tl^  and  13th  pages  of  this  JCata- 
logue.  * 
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Although  the  exercises  were  somewhat  varied  in  ditferent  places*  still 
essentially  the  same  instraction  was  imparted  at  each  Institate  of  the 
Series. 

The  Institates  were  organized  on  Monday  evening  of  the  first  week, 
•ndf  c^thiued'  in  sessioli  until  Friday  enTevfog  of  ihe  Beeond  week  ;— 
thtts  oAostituttng  a  term  of  ten  aueoessive  working4layB. 

On  the  evenings  of  organization,  the  Superintendent  explained  the 
nature  and  design  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  gave  an  account  of  their 
origin,  history  and  progress.  The  different  members  of  the  Board  of  In. 
struction  were  introduced  to  the  Institute  ;  the  studies  that  would  be 
embraced  in  the  course  of  instruction  were  enumerated;  and  the  rega- 
latioDS  and  rules  to  be  observed  during  the  siuings  of  the  institutey 
were  made  knowtt. 

Three  sessions  were  held  each  day,  m  followss— The  first  commene* 
ing  at  half  past  8  d^clock,  A.  M.,  and  continuing  until  half  past  11^— 
three  hours.  The  second  comuencing  at  ft  o^elook,  P«.  M.,  and  continu- 
ing until  6, -•three  hours.  The  third  commencing  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M., 
and  continuing^  usually,  about  two  homs. 

At  each  of  the  day  sessions  there  were  four  principal  exercises  of  for* 
ty  minutes  ea<?h-  The  morning  sessions  were  opened  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  Prayer.  The  officiating  Clergymen  of  the  place,  when 
present,  were  invited  to  conduct  these  exercises.  At  other  times  they 
were  conducted  by  some  one  of  the  Board  of  Instruction. 

During  the  period  of  Instruction  the  strictest  attention  was  required 
from  every  member  of  the  Institute.  No  whispering,  or  communication 
of  any  kind,  was  allowed.  To  give  proper  relaxation,  and  to  av6id  hr- 
tigue»  there  was  a  recess  of  five  minutes  between  each  two  successive 
exercises.  This  gave  three  recesses  every  half  day.  Portions  of  tho 
first  and  third,  were  usuaHy  devoted  to  exercises  in  singing  and  vocal 
gymnastics.  The  second,  occurring  at  the  middle  of  the  session,  was 
devoted  to  relaxation  and  social  culture. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  popular  Lectures.  The  majoritf  of 
them  were  occupied  by  Lectures  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  which 
were  illustrated  by  a  Skeleton,  Manikin  and  Model,  and  appropriate 
plates. 

There  Were  eighty-two  Teachers  in  attendance  at  Jones ville,  from 
eight  different  counties;  one  hundred  and  eleven  at  Ann  Arbor,  from 
fourteen  different  counties;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  at  Pon- 
tiac,  from  ten  different  counties; — making  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Teachers  in  attendance  at  this  Series  of  Institutes,  from  nearly  everj 
county  of  the  State. 

The  citizens  of  places  where  Institutes  were  held,  to  encourage  a  large 
attendance  of  Teachers,  generously  proposed  to  board,  gratuitously,  anyr 
coming  from  abroad  ;  and  most  nobly  did  they  redeem  their  pledges^— 
Too  much  praise  cannot  he  awarded  to  the  efficient  Committees  that  Vol- 
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unteered  their  servioes  111  this  enterprise*    Some  of  them  not  only  devo- 

'  ted  their  tiine  ibr  seyeriil  days  to  this  sutgect,  hnt  asei^ined  heavy  pecu- 
niary reeponsibitity  in  providing  board  at  public  houses.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  were  many  Teachere  in  attendance  who  would  not  oon* 
eent  to  tax,  so  largely,  the  hospitality  of  citizens,  and  insisted  on  paying 
their  own  board. 

In  consequence  of  this  liberality  of  citizens,  the  necessary  expense  to 
Teachers  in  attendance,  was  reduced  to  the  small  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
^  the  full  course  of  instruction  given  at  the  Institutes. 

There  is  probably  no  other  enterprise  in  which  the  same  expenditure 
of  means  promises  so  great  usefulness^ — usefulness  to  teachers  in  atten- 
dances not  only,  but  to  tlie  communities  that  may  subsequently  enjoy 
their  labors,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  and  families  of  pkees  where  In- 

.  stltutes  may  be  held.  Especially  is  this  true  Where  the  services  of  a 
competent  Board  of  Instruction  are  enjoyed,  and  when  Institutes  aire  in 
al(  respects  well  conducted. 

Suppose  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  Teachers  that 
were  in  attendance  at  this  Series  of  Instiuitea,  shall,  during  the  ensu- 
ing year,  have  charge  of  J{/V  scholars;  and  through  this  simple  instru- 
mentality the  benefits  of  these  labors  will  be  felt  by  sixUenthauiand  and 

.  ,Jjfi^  ^kUdren,  THB  msrt  teak  i 

A  considerable  number  of  our  citizens  were  usually  in  attendance,  da- 
ring the  day  sessions;  and  there  was  generally  a  crowded  house  in  the 
evening,even  where  the  exercises  were  conducted  in  the  largest  Church- 
es* 

Many  citizens,  (not  leas  than  twenty-five  hundred  in  all,]  availed 
themselves  of  the  more  popular  portions  of  the  instructions  given  at 
these  Institutes,  and  receiv ed^perMnallyf  the  full  value  of  all  they  con. 
.iriboted  ibr  their  encouragement  and  support,  aside  from  the  conscious- 
Bess  <>f  opening  the  full  course  of  instruction  to  many  who  could  not 
jbave  otherwise  availed  themselves  of  it.  This,  at  least,  is  the  testimo- 
Of  of  not  a  few. 

^    JouBTXBN  Tbachsbs*  IvsTmiTES,  in  all,  have  now  been  held  in  the  State, 
Attended  by  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  Teachers. — Catalogue  ^ 

..  /n#<i/iiie«  m  «lficA^aa. 


PuBuc  Schools  ot  PmuoiBLPHiA. — From  the  thirty-first  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Controllers  of  these  schools,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
schools  under  their  charge  is  fSO ;  in  wHich  696  Teachers  are  employed 
in  instructing  43,193  scholars,  at  an  aggregate  expense  offt70,870,  or 
about  $6,48  each. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  Primary,  Secondary  and  Grammar  schools, 
one  Kormal  School  for  the  instruction  of  females,  and  a  High  School  for 
hoys. 
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.  ;TiieDigh  ^ool  AQmbere4  503  pupUa,  i^nd  h»Aw.  f^jer^  aitc^d- 
ftnce  of  465.  The  coarse  of  stadj  oceupieif?  four .  years^  end  is  in  most 
respects  es  ft^U  Mtbat  prescribed  in  eoU^e?^  including  the  liigher  Ekg- 
lisb  studies^  Mathematics  and  Anc^ient  anrf  Modern  laogaages. 

The  Legislature  of  Fenn.,  at  its  last  session,  authorized  the  CpntroIleTs 
<o  ^nfer  upon  th^  Gjadu^tes  of  this  sehpoi^  the  ueoal  Academic  Degrees. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  schools  of  the  kind  in  the 
Union.  

The  N(vi^  SchoQil  is  also  ejQrectually.aocpmpliQhmg  the  oljects  for 
.which it  ^as  established,  and  denionslraiing  the  wisdom  of  the  planoo 
irhich  it  is  ionnded.  ,  ,-'■'■ 

Of  tjie  taaobers  in  the  employ  of  the  Boar^,  82  are  males,  end  014  fe* 
.0iale9»  the  salaries. <)f  female  Teachers,  vary  from  $125,  to  $50(0,  and 
those. of  male  Teachers,  from  4300  to^j^opo. ,  The  Profess-^re  in  th* 
High  School  receive  from  #650  to  |1350,  and  the  Principal^  $2,000. 


OUT  OF  DOOR  INJ^LUENCE  OF  TEACfiBRS. 

Teacher,  do  n'^t  fail  to  seek  intercourse  with  the  parents  of  yo«r  "pit- 
pils.  You  will  often  find  in  it  pleasure  arid  profit  fbr  jdurself,  wfiero 
jTou  least  expected  it.  To  be  sure,  the  places  where  you  meet  itttelligent 
counsel  and  hearty  cooperation,  are  the  ones  where  your  Tisits  are  the 
least  needed ;  but  it  is  oflen  the  case,  that  parents  who  have  inteAfgent 
views,  allow  biisiness  and  society  to  shut  out  all  adequate  knowledge  of 
thefr  children's  studies,  habits  and  morals.  Such  will  often  be  surpris- 
ed at  their  own  neglect,  &nd  ashamed  that  they  have  rnquh'ed  so  noely 
concerning  the  progress  of  their  children.  'With  these,  alt  that  is  n^eeo- 
sary  Is,  to  make  school  an  object  of  thought.  Tiik  about  it,  till  Its  Yoioo 
shall  be  heard  among  the  claims  of  business,  and  fkshion,  add  pleasure. 

This  being  done,  inquiries  will  be  made  at  home  respecting  the  afairo 
of  school.  This  will  stimulate  the  children  to  dfRgenee  in  their  stupes* 
and  care  ovor  their  deportment,  as  well  as  increase  theii^  reffp^'ct  for^os^ 
^^nd  tbus  add  to  your  influen<;^  over  them.  CHtldten  qtt?<ck1y  fete'ir  lo 
think  those  things  important  which  th^y  hear  tfalked  of  by  their  parento 
and  friends.  Who  has  not  observed  that  the  ^lltorest  which  ehUfren 
feel  in  a  stranger^  and  the  manner  with  which  they  approach  him,  aro 
almopt  9p.  e^aot  measmve  of  their  parents^  interest  and  respect.   . 

Sometioaes  y9U  will  find,  an  interest  without .  intelligent  direction.— 
, Here  yoa  can  modestly,  guide,  ..Show,  as  every  reflecting  teache^r  caii» 
ll\e  evjils  of. coming  late.  a.nd  irregularJy  to.fichooK  Teachthem  your  prin* 
ciplesof  government,  the  necessity  of  restraint,  and.  the  importance  of 
obediemfs.  Talk  of  the  org^^izatiop  of.ypiM;  school.  ,  If  it  "be  ju  largo 
onftir^how  h^w  iacreas^.of  niuji^rs.re4)^ir^ainor9<u»e  pisyBXeuu  making 
absence  a  greater  evil  than  in  smaller  schools,  such  as  they  proqablj  as- 
tended.    Impress  upon  such  your  own  high  sense  of  the  imporunce  «f 
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«  ear^fttl  perform^ee  of  |ill  the  school  dutied.    Some  care  bestowed  in 
this  wfty  will' be  in  many  cases  your  surest  and  easiest  way  of  secariog  ' 
the. progress  of  your  pupils.    Nothtiig  will  more  readily  enlist  the  itktet-* 
«flt  of  parents  than  evidence  of  your  own  strong  inttf rest« 

Bui  ther«  are  children  whose  parents  hav^ tittle  intelligence,  whoaro 
finder  }ittle  restraint,  for  whose  prosperity  there  Is  little  ^are  bestowed^ 
and^^so.far  M  you  caH  judge,  little  interest  felt.  To  the  homes  of  these^ 
70^  nust  go  to  discharge  a  duty  more  impei-aiive  than  almost  any  bthef 
wlucl^^deVolves  upon  you  as  a  teacher.  What  if  this  is  no  |>art  of  youf 
contract  with  the  schoorcoramittee  1  What  if  your  six  hours  of  \Ahoif 
18  all  the  legal  requirement,  and  that,  this  being  perf^^med,  and  good  e^^  '*- 
«m^nations  s^Btailied,  your  eiQpIoyers  have  no  cause  of  complaint  T^— 
You  are  ^ne  the  less  under  oUigatioh  on  chat  account  Your  profession  - 
as  preienninentTor  the  amount  of  labor  which  is  left  at  your  discretion.-**- ' 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  b(^  measured  as  so 
cnany  cords  of  wood  cut,  or  so  many  yards  of  cloth  woven,  and  an  equiv- 
alent assigned.  As  well,  might  a  miBsionkry  be  paid  by  the  day  for  hi?r 
privations,  teachings,  and  prayers;  or  a  pastor  by  the  parcel,  for  his 
waichipgs  £9r  the  young,  his  counsel^  to  the  siclc,  and  his  last  ofiices  to 
«he  iiyiBg  and  the  departed:  If  there  is  something  to  be  done  which  no 
one  Mknowled^  as  1ms  particular  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  in  your  power,  it 
isyf^  duty.  Particularly  iii  this  your  duty,  because  you  can  perform  it 
cnoriB advantageously  than  most  other  persons;  perhaps  moreso  thati  any. 
It  iis-f»articularly  your  sphere.  Let  contributions  of  labor  ahd  means  for 
A  thousand  charities  be  bestowed  by  others^  nowhere  can  your  labor  be 
invested  more  profitably  t^an  here.  '  Tf  your  mind  is  in  your  business^ 
70)1  can  do  this  aaost  understand! pg1y«  If  your  heart  is  in  it,  you  will 
^0  ft  aaost  oarhestly  and  faithfully.  You  niay  claim'  from  society  exemp- 
tion, if  need  be,  from  some  other  duty,  on  th^  ground  that  ibis  is  your 
f>e!culiar  duty.    ' 

If  aving«  then,  been  careful  to  make  your  ochool  pleasant  and  attract- 
ive^ so  that  children  properly  influenced  at  home  wiH  love  to  gathei 
there,  go  fbrth«  armed  with  an  all-Subduing  benevolence,  and  as  mttc^h  ' 
of  public  opinion  as  you  can  enlist,  to  the  homes  of  the  tardy,  irregulkf  ' 
«Qd  truant' pupils;  and,  as  nobody  has  better  opportunity  toknow^eon 
dition  and  character,  present,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  the  eonsldef? 
tions  you  deem  most  appropriate.  Your  presence  and  manifestatioii  of  rn 
terest  wJl  oftenconvict  negligent  parents  of  theitfiin,  and  impel  weak  anl ' 
inefficient  ones  to  greater  exertion.    You  will  hardly  find  parents  wh'' ' 
ai^e  without  love   for  their'  children,  or  pride  in  what  they  Considc 
their.  Wt  qualities,  or  without  hope  that  they  will  be  respected  an  ^ 
prosperous  as  they  advance  in  life.     The  evils    of  which   I   speak V 
jir^  oftener  from  neglect  and  procrastination   than   from  absolute  in 
difference.    They  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with   tfie  consequen 
«f8  of.tlie  coutse  whicli  their  children   are  pursuing.  ^h6  ]en<f  of  ffl" 
paUi  IS  not  discerned^.  '  The  distant  is  obiaicure.    Reflection  has  not  giV  ' 
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en  them  a  philosophic  eye  to  pierce  the  future.  They  do  not  eompre- 
hepd  general  laws.  They  cannot  see  in  a  child's  character  an  oak  grow- 
ing  from  the  present  acprn.  Fain  from  the  touch  of  a  burning  coal  is 
considered  certain  ;  but,  that  the.  vices  of  their  children,  which  they 
might  now  restrain,  will  afterward  sting  like  adders,  is  not  so  evident  as 
ro  prompt  to  vigorous  exertion.  They  wait  and  hope,  until  the  vice 
whose  sting  shall  pierce  the  soul,  has  perfected  its  growth.  They  hare 
not  faith  to  believe  that  effects  which  are  a  little  remote,  are  just  as  sure 
as  those  which  follow  their  causes  at  once.  Hope  predominates  over 
caution.  They  trust  that»  by  some  means,  tliey  know  not  what,  the  dan- 
ger will  be  escaped  ;  and  when  they  see  the  danger  imminent,  they 
know  not  how  to  set  themselves  at  work  to  effect  a  change.  Try  to  give 
such  parents  a  distinct  view  of  their  children's  condition,  and  their 
prospects  if  they  pursue  their  present  course.  Dwell  on  what  good  fea- 
tures there  are ,  foi*  such  persons  need  encouragement.  Be  sure  to  ex- 
press your  conviction  of  what  their  children  can  become,  if  a  judicioos 
course  be  pursued.  Then  try  to  make  them  see  that  the  future  is  deter- 
mined by  the  present,  as  the  harvest  follows  the  seed-sowing ;  that  Scrip- 
ture speaks  not  idle  words,  when  it  tells  us  that  as  we  sow  so  shall  we 
reap. 

Try  in  such  cases  to  fix  definitely  on  some  things  to  be  done  by  the  pa- 
rent, li  there  is  necessity  for  absence  on  certain  days,  as  there  some- 
times is,  have  i(  so  understood,  and  then  there  is  no  habit  of  irregurarity 
formed.  To  meet  such  cases,  some  plan  should  be  adopted  at  schoot  for 
securing  the  omitted  lessons.  One,  perhaps,  may  be  recited  on  the  day 
before  the  absence,  and  the  others  made  up  afterwards.  If  loitering  or 
truancy  be  the  difficulty,  have  it  understood  that  you  will  give  prompt 
iniormationof  every  absence. 

Whatever  class  of  children  you  may  have  under  your  care,  you  witt 
find  some  labor  of  this  sort  among  the  most  profitable  of  any  which  you 
perform.  You  need  not  go  as  a  police  man.  Nor  need  you»  on  such  oc- 
casions,, be  nothing  but  a  schoolmaster.  Observe,  if  aAer  such  a  cidf » 
you  do  not  receive  a  more  cheerful  good  morning ;  if  there  Is  not  a  more 
careful  and  cheerful  obedience,  and  a  greater  desire  to  anticipate  your 
wishes,  and  if  the  lessons  are  not  better  prepared.  Particularly,,  observe 
ifthere  is  not  more  care  bestowed  on  those  things  which  were,  the  sub- 
j  ects  of  your  conversation.  Often  your  remarks  will  have  more  weight 
there  than  when  made  at  school.  Lawyers  are  not  held  entirely  res- 
{'onsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  the  court  room.  So  teachers,  when 
urging  the  importance  of  certain  habits  of  study  and  self-restraint,  are 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  talking  professionally.  But  the  parents*  cor-  " 
ilial  endorseipent  makes  his  counsels  current,  when  given  at  home. 

How  many  li^j,le  misunderstandings  maybe  explained,  and  false  im- 
I  ression^  correcUd.  You  have  but  to  learn  how  little  roost  parents  know 
t' jpcexni^g  the  detail  of.  school  6perationS|  to  seaih^  need  *6f  your  etfbrl 
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in  Unftdeportment,!  TJMj^oagkt,  Mib9c«H«p  %o  oome  to  you  So  learn  thuir 
bat  thef  do  not,  and  your  beet  W^y  to  mako  them  yisit  the  echool  bouae,. 
ia  to  viait  them  at  homo«  ^  .^ 

Fit  yovra#lf  (o  be,  and  hei  it  laaobac  of  bigb^r  viewain  relation'  tp. 
aebsola.  Eead  the  bast  books»  and  reB^t  till  you  can  give  full  r^Asooa  fpr  ^ 
your  opinions  on  discipline  and  habits,  on  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  . 
Show  that  yon  regard  the  acbool  m  aom^ thing  more  than  a  prison  or  « 
poUcft  vwtitation.  fie  able  to  show  the  delects  in  the  structure  of  year 
school  houses  if  tbay  exist,  and  tfaaresa^dy  for  (hemi  the  necessity,  and 
best  modes  of  venCil&tton«  the  moral  effects  of  nc^atness  and  order,  anid 
the  best  arrangements  for  securing  them.  Be  acquainted  with  the  histo- 
ry  of  aohool  progreesi  with  the  methods  practised  in  other  places  an4  ist 
other  times,  with  the  school  laws,  and  be  able  to  show  that,  school  histo^ 
ry  is  to  a  graat  eztesnt  the  history  of  intelligence  and  civil  liberty.  Mak« 
yourself  in  your  own  neighborhood,  a  teacher  of  these  things.  On  whom 
does  it  more  appropriately  devolve  than  on  you  t  A  female  teacher  was  . 
latc^iy  consulted  by  the  buiKiing  committee  of  the  district  where  she  had 
taught,  and  was  engaged  to  teach  again,  and  her  plan,  giving  all  th^de* 
tails  of  the  interior  of  th^  proposed  house,  was  adopted.  They  now 
have  a  schooMuMise,  which,  for  convenience  and  simplicity,  is  a  modeU 
Let  teachers  have  more  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  and  dissemina^  . 
it,jand  many  mistakes  which  are  made  in  the  construction  of  schooi-houf. 
see,  the  seleetipn  of  books*  and  the  adoption  of  impracticable  rules,  .mitj 
be  avoided*  Teachers  as  a  body  will  be  more  respected.  The  eraolur 
menAs  of  their  profession  will  be  increased,  an4.  niore  be  done,  by  them 
to  advance  tbe  i^ntarests  of  education,  and  promote  the  good  of  theiff  fel- 
loi^*men.— ^oa.  Temchef' 


TEXTS  PbR  A  TEACHER  OF  GEOaRAPHV. 
Explain  to  your  class  in  Geography,  if  it  is  of  the  proper  capacity,  the 
phenomena  stated  below.    Perhaps  the  order  in  whish  they  are  arrang- 
ed will  be  found  a  natural  and  convenient  one : — 

1.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  equator  is  not  so  great  as 
in  the  middle  latitudes. 

2.  Over  the  oceans,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  there  is  a  constant 
east  wind.  Through  tO^  of  lat.  on  the  north  of  this  belt,  a  northeast 
wind  prevails,  and  a  southeast  through  about  the  same  distance  on  the 
south  of  it ;  both  varying  a  little  as  the  sun  passes  from  one  tropic  to 
the  other.  North  of  about  30<^  N.  lat.  southeast  winds  prevail,  and  south 
of  about  30^  S.  lat.  northwest  winds  prevail. 

Cinders  from  a  volci^no  in  St.  Vincent  fell  in  abundance  on  the  Earba- ' 
does,  the  trade  wind  of  course  blowing  westerly.    On  the  25th  of  Feb., 
1835,  the  volcano  of  Cosiguina  threw  cinders  into  the  air,   which  two 
days  aAefward  fell  in  Jamaica,  so  as  to  cover  the  streets,  the  wind  attlie 
time  blowing  from  the  northwest. 


3.    A^roBJf  tid  l]|diaii*0«fetli|i^«iiv  A^Uaio  Afia^la 
(mdlifiooliy  or  eeasoa  wittd)  pyevaikv l^oia  AprilioOetober.,  ASidoiie.in 
the  apposite  direction  for  the  remainder  of  the  year* 

4.'   A  southwest  'wilid  ia  the  Nortlier»  Hemiephetfe^  as  it  advaiieeaia 
its  i^ttrse,  always  tend^  to  beeome^  mor^  ^e0teiiy>  and  a  noj^thisast  wiaA. . 
to  b^eome  ntore  eaMertj. 

5.  In  the  torrid  zone,  the  yainsin  most  plaeee  Acootnpany*  the.«an« 

6.  The  metui  annaal  fall'of  wntdf  inihe  tempe^ta zone, on  the eaat* 
era  edntinent,  is  d4  inches  i  oa  th«  w«00ernv  39.  In>  Irhe  tonidt  2<tDey 
0A^lli%  eastern  continent,  77'inehee  i  on  tiM  western,  13i5v> 

7.  More  rain  fklls  At  some  distalioe^-u})  the  sides  lof  amottntain  range 
thttn  kt  its  basei  or  summit.    Little  rain  fklls  In  the  interior  of  a  Imr^  . 
traot  of*  tevel  cbuntry.  ^ 

6.  The  opposite  eoabts  of  the  peniiiBiriaof  Ht&dostaa  have  tbeirrains 
in  ^posites  seasons  of  the  y^ar,  and  on  the  table  land  betweeft  th«ae» 
are  often  two  periodic  of  rain. 

i.  The  annual  iaH  of  rain  on  the  Western  eidoof  the  Dofrrfteld  moim- 
uins,  at  fiergen,  is  8^  indies,  while  but  little-  Allls  on  the  eastern  M9i 
At  Tof mezzo,  on  the  south  side  ot  the  Alps,  ohservationa  Ibr  twen^-two 
years  show  an  annual  fall  of  90  inches  of  rain ;  on  the  north  side  thera 
Is  ttd  more  than  35  inches.  At  Maftmbaleshwar,  on  theoaster&aid*  of 
theOhauts,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  toft'  inches,  or  more  thao  tB  fe9ty 
while  on  th^  other  sid«  of  the  raouBtuins^  Aot  more  than  fid  inahes  ikU* 

10.  The  average  winter  temf|)erattir«  of  the  Faroe  IM'ands  is  3B.6«'Of 
FahV.,  and  the  average  summer  temperature  is  only  16.5**  higher;  whilo?'. 
at  StV  Petersburg,  the  average  in  winter  is  l^.S"*,  and  lit  summer  4G;b^ 
higher;  and  in  Yakoutsk  the  mercury  is  in  winter  38^  ^elow  cero,  and 
in  summer  101<*  higher.  In  Madeira  the  temperature  in  winter  is  61.3® 
and  in  summer  S*'  higher^  in  C^iro  inwimterdS.S*',  i^nd  in.  eitmmer  26. 
1*  a})pve  that  point.  **  While  in  green  Ireland^  the  myrtle  grows  in  tho 
opqn  air  as  in  Portugal,  without  having  to  dread  the  cold  of  winter,  the 
summer  sun  of  this  same  climate  does  not  succeed  in  perfectly  ripening, 
the  j)lpni8  and  the  pears,  which  grow  very  well  in  th«:  same  latitude  on' 
the  continent.  On  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  shrubs  as  delicate  as  the  lau- 
rel, or  the  camelia  are  green  through  the  whole  ^ear  in  the  gardens^  in  a 
lat)tude  at  which,  in  the  interior  of  the  continents^  trees  the  moettena* 
cious^of  life  can  atone  brave  the  rigor  of  the  winters.  But  in  exchange* 
the  mild  climate  of  England  cannot  ripen  the  grape,  almost  under  the 
aan^e  parallel  where  grow  still  the  delicious  wines  of  the'Ehine.  At  As- 
tracan,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  Humboldt  says,  the  grapes 
and  fruits  of  every  kind  are  as  Leautiful  and  luscious  as  in  the  Canaries 
and  in  Italy  ;  the  wines  there  have  all  the  fire  of  t^ose  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  while  in  the  same  latitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  the  vine 
hardily  flqurishes  at  all.  And  yet,  to  a  summer  capable  of  ripening  the 
aoutbern  Yruits,  succeeds  a  winter  so  severe,  that  the  yine-dresser  nuist 
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no^#^:^t)e«»,.Uiled  erery.  year  by  the  cold.    Wbo  doe?  not  renumber, 
ihatf^rf^'l  of'  tbo  Bii6fiana<yiiy)  despatched  for  the  copquest.of ^£hi>ya*  . 
reemia,  perished  under  the  snows,  and  by  the  colds  of  20®  below  zer^  of  . 
Fat(»0i>l;^itt  j|i  ft  coOQtry  siti^ated  un^orthe  same  parallel  lus  t)ie  Azores^ 
wIh^q  feigns^  perpetual  spri9f>  and  where»  in  .the  midst  of  winter^jth^ 
▼eget^ftiion  .BAd  the  ft> were  display,  their  mo$t  brili&nt  colors, 

TWs<N&ti»ern  pari.of  finglaod*  latitude  60P,  has  a  mean  annual  %w^, 
perature  of  50.9"*  Fahr.,  whioh  id  1^.6^  ni^.armer  thau  tbA> alieat  tdhe.QruJfv' 
of  St*  Ii^wrence  iu  the  same  latitudes 

Selween  the  north  of  Noirway, platitude  TO^',  and  Baffiii's  ba^y  in  th^^  ^ 
sam^  lattice,  the  difference  Af  mean  annual  temperature  isSy*.    T2»e. 
samejs  trtteef;R«ia9ian  America  and  Kamtachatlut;  or.  in  generi^,.  thp, . 
weelern  coasta  of  the  continents  are  warmer  than  the  eastern. 

If  any  indiridual  is  not  acquainted  wi(h  the  principles  necessary ^  t* 
ezpiain  the  facts  stated^  he  wiU  find  just,  the  aid.  he  needs  in  Giiypt^, 
Lee^fee  pn  Physical.  Geography*  delivered  in  Boston  lest  winter.    The 
booIt/wJU  be  interesting  and  profitbhle  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  know: 
theefects  which  the  eaifth%.  form  and  n)otiosi»  together  with  the  Ibcsif 
of  .iteeontinents,  produce  on  theiatiposphnre/ind  ocean,  the  •elimet^*. 
prod»ctinnB»  atd  animals,  and  on  man.    Principles  are  so  happily  pre-, 
sented  and  illustrated*^  tliat  the  reader  is  both  charmed  and  enriched^**-*   , 
Hel  feels  elevnted,  and  as  if  a  new  power  had  been  given  }iim,  while.be 
sesA  the  simple  plan  of  nature  in  what  before  seemed  without  plan.  •  AM  . 
he4eari»  tte^xed  laws  of  thaatmoepfaeric  curtente,  hei3  reaidyito.Aef 
ny^dia^  winds  are  fit  synbols  bf  sbangeabSeness.    To  one  who  levee  to' 
kndw  the  reason  of  thtngs,-i^who  loves  to  see  the  bws  of  Nature  la  thtor  ) 
simplkity  end  beaufty,  thestudy.  of  the  book  will  be  dell]gh«fpl«  ,  ItiS:'  < 
sueh  abook  as  makes  us  feei  grateful  to  the  man  who  made  tt. 

Mrs.  Somer ville^s.  Physical  Ghsography  abounds  wbh.  useful  informat.  i 
tiob,.Tery  cleady  asd  concisely  presented.    This  is  a  book  offoetsr* 
Pref*  Gtiy6t?s  one  of  principles.    Occupying  slightly  different.  gncMind, 
andibeing  very  nnlike  in  plan,  they  are  the  more  valuable  in. connexien.  :, 
We  hope  these  books,  especially  the  latter,  may  be  extensively  i 
and  studied  by  teachers.^— Jtfowt.  Diach^.  j 


'  GEOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAM^LlES-^NO.  11. 

By   JbSIAH  HOLBROOK. 

Feldspar  and  mica  are  two  letters,  of  the  "  Geological,  Alphabet."— 
Tl^fiji  are  commonly  combined  with  eaph  other,  ahd  united  with  quartz^ 
alr^fl^y  named,,  The  three,  whei^  combined,  form  granite — the .  rock^ 
formed  when  it  was  said^  "  Let  dry  land  appear."  Tliese  thre^  ingrcK 
dientfl^  of  gs^nite  are  i^omeUm^s  jbunc)'  in  separate  masses  of  a  large  size,  " 
an^  s(fme^i^e.s  in  &n.e  gr.ain^or  scales.    Qu^irtz  frequently  exists  in  la,rg^  , 
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rocks,  and  ev^n  mountains.  Band-banks  are  ooMoionly  fut^  qwuiz  r 
essenttallx  so  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  slightest  quantity  of 
feldspar,  mica,  or  any  foreign  substance,  unfits  it  for  this  usefal  mtiMH 
factnre.  ^  ... 

Large  rocks  of  pure  feldspar  seldom  appear;  mountains  nerer?  though 
large  depositee  of  feldspar^  interspersed  with  small  quantities  of  qnarts 
and  mica,  are  sometimes  found.  Mica,  commonly  caHed  isingtasB,-  is 
sometimes  found  in  plates  two  or  three. feet  in  diameter,  but  tfol  often 
oyer  a  few  inohes,  and  commonly  in  smalf  scales.      \ 

Quartz  may  be  distinguished  frcmi  feldspar  by  its  hardness  and  frae* 
tar€^.'  Quartz  scratches  feldspar  slightly,  and  Is  of  course  harder.  Il» 
fracture  is  more  Irregular,  comvnonly  breaking  in  no  one  determinate  dt- 
reetion  more  than  another.  Feldspar  breaki^  in  small  tables  or  plates—  ' 
more  properly,  perhaps,  steps — the  surface  in  short  distances  being 
smooth  and  flat,  tl^en  breaking  suddenly  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  direo- 
tion  to  the  general  surface.  Quartz  has  almost  an  endless  variety  of 
colofs  and  shades  of  color.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  a  pare  white,  wbea 
it  Isealled  milk  quartz.  It  is  also  black,  blue,  yellow,  green,  gray,  ekmd-* 
ed',  and  striped,  with  an  endless  variety  of  shades  in  each.  It  is  fre- 
quently strongly  colored  with  iron,  and  Is  hence  called  ferrtiginottS 
quartz.  Sometimes  the  iron  appears  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  or  rust  on 
the-surface,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  yellow  punt. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  quartz  crystalizes  in  sixHiided 
prisnj;,  ending  in  six-sided  pyramids.  A  quartz  crystal  can  beeeen  in 
the  American  Museum  at  New  York,  about  the  size  of  a  man%  body.-^ 
Much  th^  greatest  quantity  are  smaller  than  one's  finger ;  freqoenlly 
much  smaller  than  a  pea;  though  the  eryetals  are  regular  and  beadiifal. 
Quartz,  eBpeeially  when  erystalized,  is  sometimes  almoet  entirely  trains* 
parent,  even  moire  so  than  glass.  It  may  then  be  used  for  speetaelesof 
a  superior  value,  as*  they  *are  not  liable  to  be  scratched. 

Quartz,  in  the  form  of  rounded  pebbles,  is  not  unfrequently  cemented 
intOYoekft  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  of  a  great  depth.  Sueli  depos- 
ites  are  common  and  extensive  in  coal«flelde,  furuidiing  some  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  **  Wonders  of  Geology*  «> 

Feldspar  varies  in  color  very  little  compare4  with  quarts,  its  most  kih 
timate  associate.  Its  most  common  color  is  yellowish  white,  sometimes 
almost  pure,  white:  also  reddish,  or  flesh  color;  especially  so  in  Egyptian 
granite,  extensively  used  for  pyramids,  monuments,  and  various  kinds 
of  architecture.  The  material  in  «* Cleopatra's  Needle"  and  Pompey*s 
PilTkr,  in  Alexandria,  is  principally  flesh-colored  feldspar.  It  is  some^ 
tiihes  opalescent,  having  a  |)lay  of  colors.  Opalescent  feldspar  iis  said  to 
exist  in  large  quantities  in  Essex  county.  New  York.  It  is  also  abund- 
ant in  Labrador,  and  is  hence  called  Labradorite. 

Thousands  of  boys  in  and  about  New  York  are  exploring  the  whole 
region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  aire  making  large  ealcuiationt 
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for  ozteiidiDg  their  lesearchea  iatp  the  coantry  during  thd  fall  vae«tioii, 
wbore^  k  puijr  be  hoped,  atili  more  thoasands  will  be  ready  to  join  them. 
A  few  days  since  one  of  these  young  but  efficient  explorers  diseoY^red 
a  mass  of  gratiite,'  filled  with  fine  garnets,  about  the  size  of  a  pin^s  hetfi. 
Thej  at  onee  brought  buehele  of  this  beautiful  mineral  to  the  city,  though 
seireral  mites  distant,  when  it  became  "  stock  in  trade,"  and  by  •*Ek- 
OBMMv "  brought  a  great  variety  of  other  minerals.  It  is  hoped  alt 
boy»i  eTery,where»  will  go  and  do  likewise. 


YOUTH* S  DEPARTMENT. 


.     BOYS  READ  THIS. 

Here  'is  something  to  the  point. 
No  story  about  some  one  who  had 
creat  advantages,  but  a  tale  of  a 
boy  who  had  his  fortune  to  make 
with  his  own  hands  and  his  own 
mind. 

'*  80ocE98.-*^It  always  does  us 
good  to  hear  of  youth,  unassisted, 
making  their  way  onward  and  up^ 
ward  in  the  pathway  of  life  ;  and  a 
ease  has  come  under  our  notice 
within  a  few  days,  that  we  think 
worthy  a  passing  remark. 

Some  may  remember  a  small  boy, 
JaAes  H.  Warner,  son  of  Jamis 
Warner,  Saddler,  of  this  plaee, 
who  oould  formerly  be  seen  about 
his  fkther's  shop  at  the  -corner  of 
Third  street  and  Main.  Finding 
that  the  business  of  his  father  did 
not  Itfibrd  sufficient  indacemest  for 
him  to  remain  iii  Zanesville,  in  June 
1844,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  engaged  in  a  machine  shop,  in  a 
subordinate  situation,  at  such  work 
as  he  thought  he  eoutd  do,  he  hav* 
ing  served  no  applrenticeship.  But 
by  energetie  diKgence  and  attention 
to  the  work  assigned  him,  he 
vanced  in  skill,  until  he  stood  side 
by  side  with  the  best  workmen  in 
the  concern.  He  worked  in  differ- 
ent establishments  at  constantly  in- 
creasing rates,  until  as  DraugiU9-^ 
tnan  to  one  of  the  best  in  the  city, 
his  wases  were  ttoelve  doUan  per 
week.  While  pursuing  bis  labors 
without  lo^ng  a  day,  bls^^venings 
Were  devoted  to  study,  for  his  edu* 
cation  was  but  moderate.  >/• 

Bb  started  from  Zaneaville  with 


Eight  Dollars,  paid  Five  of  that  for 
his  passage,  so  that,  a  lonely  boy» 
he  landed  on  the  wharf  of  that  gieal 
city,  an  entire  stra&ger,  with  a  for* 
tune  of  1%ree  JDolUrt !  and  with 
no  fixed  prospect  of  business  be* 
fore  him.  In  September  last  he  \e(i 
Cincinnati  and  hurried  on  to  Phila- 
delphia to  attend  the  exaroinadion. 
of  applicants  for  the  post  of  Engt* 
neer  in  the  United  States  Navy^.^— 
There  were  forty  applicants,  ten  of 
whom  were  to  be  selected  ;  andr  of 
these  he  was  one.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father,  dated  a  few  days  ainc^ 
he  remarks  that  he  had  just  rece it- 
ed  a  letter  fiom  the  Hon.  WilLUii 
Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  th^ 
Navy,  stating  that  he  would  b» 
cpmmissioned  in  time  to .  take  hie 

eaee  on  the  aplendid  steiunahil^ 
isquehanna,  one  of  the  largest 
steam  vessels  ever  construeted.-*^ 
The  position  gives  him  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant. 

He  is  now  twenty-three  yearn  of 
a;ge»  and  has  the  proud  satisfaetiOA 
of  having  peached  a  poiAt  thus  ear-* 
ly  in  life,  that  others  enjoying  the 
ad.  I  higbeeft  favors  of  fortune  in  the  way 
of  wealth  and  edueation,  soughl  in 
vain;  and  even  ceuld  they  hair« 
been  soceesaful,  his  situation^  ac-t 
customed  as  he  is  to  self-reiiance^ 
and  with  a  mind  schooled  to  the  du- 
ties of  practical  life»  would  be  im- 
iheasurably  more  favorable  to  adU 
vanaement  than  theirs.  Will  i^jr 
one  believe  that  a  career  so  favora- 
bly commenced,  will  stpp^  short  of^ 
the  hlghesi  attainaUe  fMLti^V 
iaaumriU§  OaxeiU, 
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'.  .thg;  st£am  eng^ine. 

iCOJIfr  JK»mTIONBBTWEEN.A    TIUVEL- 
.   7   VfLAVi)AJX  EHGINEER. 

Tr^v€l^.  ^f  frijBDd,  how  like 
Meropest  we  sweep  along  1  We 
roust' be  moving  at  the  rate  Of  thir- 
ty miles  an  hour.  i 

Engineer,  Pretty  good  speed  ;: 
but  this  engine  is  «  very ,  spirited  i 
fellow,  and  dashes  along  as  though; 
it  really  enjoyed  the  motion. 

7^'  'You  do  not  mean,  f  soppose,: 
thaft.tfae  engine  has  a  spirit  witiiin 
it,  te  a.  faMmaft  being' has? 

i^  '  Wh>,  not  exactly;  but  some-  .ottwd  a  coaiparifloa  with  solid, e&rthy^. 
:hillg  of  a  spirit  aiVtiratL  Qor  Sfiir*^  siibstaacee;  bul»  in  this  case,  tbi 
ts,  oi^ souls,  actuate  ourhodies, and  c<iuipftrison  is  g«od.    Steam 


them  to  enjoy  it;  and  tfie  Other  rnls- 

erible,  from  Wlenert  niiW'ihbtfi  It  f' 

expending  #e«(lth  i^itlumt  poidite* 

iggit. 

W^i^  fl^  priso  th^gold  which  a.  fool  may 

Or  a  U^amy  fay  hivtrieks,  wmf  obtya; 
W.hile  hneivMce  and.  viriae,  thastiwid*,. 

vd  of  merit, 
Are  the  geml  whieh  to  nrriy  are  gaiaW 

T.  But'  eayy  my  frietid;:  wont^r 
not  the  soul  of  your  engine  die  with 
t^e-  bf eakins  of  the  engine  ?  and 
would  ^ot'thi^  seemto  prove  that 
tfur  souls  die  with  the  death  of  onr 
bodyl  '       ' 

Ei  We  mitet  not  try  to  Uqnit  the 
existeHoff  of  spiritual  things,  by. too 


by  meaner  of  our  bodied  operate  on 
Kher  things  Around' lis.  It  ie  so 
i¥ifh  «he soal  of  thisengine.  * 

T.  What  do  you  call  the  soul  of 
the  engine? 

jb.  The  steam,  of  course;  as  it  is 
this  ^hich  does  the  work,  though 
ly^theKaAs  of  its  body^the  en|ine. 

«R'  O,  I  see  I  the  stettu  operates 
m  the  engine;  makihg  that  nove. 


part  of  the  engine,  but  an  entirely 
distinct  thing;  a  vapor  arising  from 
water. 
When  the  engine  pr  body  be* 

:  «Qmes  injured  or  hroken«  the  vapor 
stiUeauftS)  ind^spendeat 'o|'  the  en- 
giuev  And  pasaen  away  into  othfi; 

'e^rcumstances  of  being.  The  souiie, 
no  part  t>f  the  body,  but  it  is  distinct ' 

Ifnunit,    Sp,.iwhea  our  bodies  die^ 


inAeo'drags  this  whole  tretnofcan;  lour  settle  etiti  exist,  notis^ithstand: 


ilcmi 


ofHg  After  us. 
«  lYeerin 


the  same  manner 
hat  our  initids  mof«  our -bodtoe^ 
1114  bynieAns  of  thto  operates  on 
hfnge  ai-ound  us. 

"SRr  'But  the  soul  of  your  Migine 
;anndC  think  and  reason  iike  oars^ 

E,  No;  it  is  only  a  kind  of  thh*d* 
ate  (Si^tll,  after  all;  but  it  is  m  great 
v4^ktft,  for  good  or  evil;  just  aB«we 
jnglweew;  its  governors,  have  a 
nitid  Id  direct; 

^.'  Yks ;  if  lie  about  soch  a  soul 
18  dewpolic  rulers  matoe'of  ihetr  eob- 
ee*^,-6rto  AoKineMMrAomi  wottldiike 
a  Make  6f  Ufl.  Th^y  wo«ld>  da  the 
hhO(\tig  and  directing,  end  have 
is^alf  the  work. 

U;  "Thet  ie  it,  exactly.  They 
ItVifle^  mankind  into  two  etaeseff, 
i(faWi\f  wretched,  tbeugh  ftcm  op*  '< 
>o«i«^  'eause?.  They  keiep  one  claee 
)ii^r%Ad  m%i«frabte;'by  rtwking  them 
)n»fuW»^'Wialtb''-Witheut   «lSri^i0g^ 


iAg    the  bcidy'e   (teath,  and   peen  .* 
away,  the  same  beinge,  iutot  anoth- 
er stAte  of  existence. 

Tboegh:  the  stf^am  exists   iitde- 
Ipendoftt  ef  the  esoginei  it  is  only, 
^hen  ocexisting  with,  the  engine  i 
that   It  can  move,  the    nM(phiaeix.i  * 
iuid  be  useful  here,  in  moving  the  . 
cars,  or  other   thin^   oo9necte4. 
with  it.'  Se,  theitgh    the  ^f^mai^  « 
soul  can  esusi  iA  aor  indepeAdent 
state,  ttisoaly  by  meane  «f. the  body  , 
and  its  eonjaeciion  with  thp  hocly^.t 
than  the  soul  can  manjfeet  itp  po^«  . 
^iki  its  operations  en  th^  wo^^.- 
aroufid  it*  .        ^  ». 

31    But  thft  soul  of  the  en^inf , 
that^  the  steam,  is  capable  ol:de-  ^ 
£jtnoytDgft8  body*  by  the  buistis^gof 
the  engine^ 

£.  8o  tbe  ((Ott]>or  mi^d  ai|d  morale 
feeiizigeofjtintan,  by  bei«gt<iqmttoh;.' 
exeiied,  may  injure  hie  heal^.a&^r 
may  even  cauee  dealb^q  hi^hfiAj^-^ 


■0 


itiit  olt 
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,  T.  Well,  if  your  engfne  U-iioL 
kept  in  g«od«(^<li|ic^,  }ou  oamiot 
have  half  the  benefit  of  the  power 
o{,lh«^  steam. 

JC.    So,  if  the  human  body  be- 

,<jomes  enfeebled  by  disease,  through 

'  one's  '  carelessness,    or    vice,    the 

soul's  efforts  are  leas  .  ragulAr,  aud 

law  powerful, 

T.    I  think  it  must  be  very  im- 

*  por^oAt  to  the  engine,  an4  to  all  the 
'  passengers,  that  you  keep  the  en- 
,  giz^e  in  a6rBt-ra;e.  condition,  and 

then^  take  good  care  how  you  oon- 
trol  the  st^am.  ' 

!  »JS*  Justso.  I  Uks.that.tboughti 
but  is  it  not  quite  as  important  for 
every  person,  and  for  aU  o^nUcct^ 

'  ^hh  him--mereptt0i9engeTslhfoii^h 

"  life-^that  he  ke^Dd  hiti  body  beaUhy, 
«nd  directs  aright  the  mental  and 
mofal  operii,ttons  of  his  aonl  7 
T,    Yea;  btuif  yon  do  not  keep 

\  jour  engine  on  the  track,  then,  the 
'stronger  the  engine,  and  t^lie  more 
powerful  the  steam,  the  worse  for 
jAe  engine,  and.  you^and  the  pas- 
sengers.   The  strength  of  the  en- 

;  gine,  ayid  the  power  of  the  steam, 
are  then  only  the  means  to  hurl  us 
all  to  destruction  together. 

E.  True;  »ad  if  ^  person  does 
not  keep  himself  on  the  track  of  pn- 
.rity  and  usefulness,  In  moral  hfi^, 
then  the  greater  his  bodily  powers 
of  endurance,  and  the  stronger  hts 
mind^  the  worse  /or.  himan4all 
concerned..  ,. 

..  His  bodily  vigor  and  energy,  and 
the  strength  of  hi&iniJi(l,.8Vld  )^if 

•  fMssions  SAd  esaotions,.  ,are  then 
pn)y  the  means  for  the  earlier  and 

Mttore  complete  destruction  of  h^'m- 
selt  and  those  associaled  with  him. 
^  So,  while  I  take  good  care  of  the 
'  engine,  and  am  an:tious  aliout  the 
steiM,  I  hofie.m^ctkiAd,  wHl  beeyen 
more  careful  about  tbe  hOjOLlth  of  the 
body,  and  more  anxious  about  the 
direction  and  operations  of  the  soul. 


A  t^oBLB  Boy. — A  boy  was  onoe 

;  tempted,!^  some  of  his  companions, 

*to  pluck  ripe  cherries  from  a  tree 

which  his  father  had  forbidden  him 

to  touch.  . 

"  Ypu  need  not  be  afraid,  "HBaid 
one  of  them  ;  "  ^or  if  J6ur.  father 
sl^ld^Qd  ofit  t|iat  you  had' them, 
he  IS  so  kind  that  he  wou}d  n^  hurt 
you- " 

ed  the  boy,  V*  why  I  wouid  not 
touch  them.  It  is  trse,  my  fisher 
would  not  hurt  roe;  y^t  my  du^be- 
dtsnce,  I  knowy  would  hurt  my 
father,  and  tbsit  would  be  wp^  to 
me  than  any  thing  else..'*  • 

Ab^y  ^rtio  :|;Wttrs  up  with  such 
principles,  woitldbeA.  man 'in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  If  betok- 
ens a  regard  (or  rectitude  a^txi  |rm- 
ness,  that  would  render  him  trust- 
worthy under  every  trial. 

You  wiLi^jpB  WANT8D,— Takecou- 
rage,  young  man.  Whw  if  you  are 
but  an  humble  and  obsieure  appren* 
ttce,  or  a  poor  neglected  ofrphaa. — 
Have  you  an  intelligent  mincij,  all 
untutored  though  it  Eel  Have  you 
a  virtuous  aim,  a  pure  desire^,  and 
an  honest  heart?  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  be  wanted.  ^ 

The  tim6  may  be  long  deferred.— 
You  may  grow  to  manhood,  and 
mav  even  reach  your  prime  ^ti  the 
oall  i»fiQ4e$-Mt  vif fjMus  aims,  pure 
desires,  ana  honest  neairts  ar^  too 
few  not  to  be  wanted.  Your  vir- 
tues shall  not  always  wrap  you 
abo^t  as  a  mamie;  obesufit^  shall 
not  always  veil  you  from  the  rfiulti- 
tude.  Be  chivitlric  in  your  pofnbat 
with  ciroumstanees.  Be  Mtive, 
however  small  be  your  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, it  will  surely  enlarge  wit^  ev- 
01^.1  momeat,  aad  yQur^  induenee 
will  have«ofi9(ant  increase. 


^^ank'sgl'flng'day  in  '(ihio^libi 
▼ember  29th. 


,  "  AstOtttheart^acls^r^MiMienee, 
.An^jievex  despair !»»    Thesr-were 

the  last  words  ever  written  by  John 
^Qdincy  Adi^8;Whi8^i^dnV%harlss 

F.  Adams.  •  kj  .  ^ 
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SPELLEP  AS  SPOKEN! 

ThePhoMc  Advocate,  by  Longl^  &  BroOer,  Ciw^natL 

Vn«w  volameoftboPiiONSTic  Advocate  (formerly  Uanzine)  commenoM  Avign^l  1*t,  1010. 
It  will  lie  publiitied  on  tbe  lit  and  l5th  of  every  oMBlb,  and  will  eoDUdn  10  lufe  doali|»-eoliiB» 

.     IL/*  The  paper,  nA  mecbanlral  exeeatloa  of  tbe  work  will  be  df  tbe  bait  quality.   TBUia»  f  1 

4  T^Aft,  MhWXrtn  ADVARCa. 

The  (Hjtdmnd  Omr^eUr  of  the PImeiU  Adcoeate. 
On  reviewing  tbe  ttr^  year  of  onr  enterpriee,  (one  of  the  moet  novel  and  haieardoaa,li«l  al  Ifea 
aame  lime  tbe  moat  imporunt  ever  en0iged  tbe  atteotioa  of  tbe  pbttantbropiat  or  patrloA)  we  ftd 
fietily  aQcoticaged  toxeoew  our  labora,  and  pereevere  to  a  glorioue  end.  During  the  verame  >Ml 
<|(|eirtg«  we  have  had  tbe  earnest  co-operation  of  many  active  and  prominent  men  Iniba  UiMei 
itAtai  and  danada^— men  widely  known  for  tbeb*  devotion  la  tbe  kiadred  caiieeii  of  BdacalM, 

SoraUty  and  Aellalon ;  without  them  we  oopM  have  done  nothing.  Their  warmeat  eympathlee 
ing  now  enlisted  In  tbe  momentous pro,^  we  advocate,  weepter  npon  the  second  year  tf  aar 
aiMence,  not  wiih  tbe  doobts  and  IWare  we  #xparlMioid  twelve  atonttie  siaea^  but  fttU  oC  bapt  |«d 
eon^Mfpieettaat  weibaU  be  generoualy  aad  even  enthusiastically  supported  by  all  who, 
banding  Truth,  ean  appreciate  lu  Importanee.  and  have  faltb  in  lu ultimate  triampb. 

To  tboee  who  ere  stranaerfe  to  the  natare  aad  oki)eet«f  our  uaJMaknlg,  a  few  wofdi  a€ 
atton  win  taa.raqubrad  before  goiag  Autber : 

THE  8PBLUNO  AND  WRITING  BEFORM, 

'.WMcih  baa  for  he  oh)etCtoehaB|«tbaprikant  abeurd  -and  lawlcpi  manner  of  epaning,  faMo  a 

ayaieaithefMMtiiimpleand  baautlfal,  yet  as  accurate  as  matheina.kal  certainty » bad  Its  orfgte  la 

Mb,  England,  with  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Bills,  the  latter  of  whom  the  "Westminster  Savtew** 

praoMneei  *'  a  man  of  various  learning,  a  good  eebalar,  nd  a  ripe  one. "    It  I 


«bat  tlieffe  ara  foi^  epundaused  In  speakhig  tbe  Engllab  language,  and  that  we  have  but  twaaty- 
aiz  letters  to  represent  them,  tbe  denuency  was  sunplied,  and  an  alphabet  of  forty  lettan,  aelaatlft- 
cally  arranged ,  was  In  Janoary  lar  presently  to  tbe  world  Bbice  tbdt  tlmt ,  whieb  wUI  etami- 
tute  aa  great  an  a»a  In  literature  and  tbe  dilfiisioii  of  general  aduaatlon,  as  tbe  Inveotbin  oCpilBllag 
hself.  tbe  alphatiet  and  style  of  spellhigbava  been  received  with  almott  universal  approbalMi,  hf 
Yba  moet  learned  aa  iKell  as  tbe  moet  praetleal  edoeatkmal  men. 

Tbe  fact  Ibal  Pboae^yiiy  veduecs  tbe  labor  of  learabw  to  read,  fion  tbe  drewSflBl  task  of  mamo- 
rlslng  tbf  »eJllng  of  I^^QQO  words,  to  tbe  simple  act  of  learning  tbe  souadf  of  40  letters,  to  saaugb 
10  commend  haelf  to  tbe  support  of  all  praetUal  mlnde-  Under  tbe  old  sysi^  of  apelllag.  ik  par* 
•enouHof  every  lWflBty-0va,  in  the  United  Otaiee,  flada  It  lmdo«lble  to  leam  to  read  and  write  ; 
and  laaome  of  oar  States  one-fourth  of  tkt  white  population  are  destitute  of  these  elements  of  ail- 
beation,— because  it  heretofore  has  required  months  and  years  to  master  them  ;  but  with  tbe  aaw 
alifoabet,  any  ode  may  aiuin  then  lb  rova  wabrtciae. . 

*'  Tbe^peUbig  Reforpi,"  then,  wblcb  wlR  change  tbe  whole  foce  of  popular  education,  —whieb 
win  render  easy  what  Is  now, in  thelaneuakeof  llr.Edgwertb,*MDamoet  difficult  of  bamda  tz- 
4filinments,*~yirblch  will  do  away  with  what  Sir  John  Herscbel  mildly  terttc,  tbe^extrema  Imperfoa- 
tlon*ofoor  present  eyitem  of  wrlilug,*-wbieb  will  i«alise  tbe  prophecy  of  Dr.  Praaklib.  umo,  tft 
years  afK>«  speaking  of  a  change  In  spelling,  said  that  sooner  or  later  It  must  be  done,— wnlen  wttl 
preserve  oaf  language  as  now  spoken,  dltfuse  our  literature  to  all  parts  of  tbe  globe,  lay  tbe  fotoad*- 
I  kNi  of  a  unhrersal  laagoage  on  tb«  basto  of  Engltob.  praaeni  the  mtsslonarv  with  an  easy  means  of 
reducing  unwritiea  laiigueges  to  writing,  aud  tbus  inealcolably  ^vanee  the  propogatlon  of  Chrie> 
tianlty. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PHONETIC  A3>VOCATE 

wril  be  of  the  choicest  character.  Oreaf  care  will  be  taken  to  render  (ham  elevating  and  ikallh- 
f\Alt  but  at  the  same  time  ebeerl'ul  and  entartaitiiug.    Oar  btgbeet  aim  will  be  to  make  the  abeel 

A  MODEI,  FAMILY  PAPER. 
H  aaeb  number  the  yoang  and  enquiring  mind  will  Hod  somatbiag  both  to  Instruct  and  i 
the  middiawiged,  some  new  pilneiple  to  lnveeiig«ie,«r  narrative  to  entertain;  tbe  aged  and 
eumetbiug  to  console  them  for  departing  llfl»,  to  carry  them  back  In  memory  to  tbe  balmy  daya  a€ 
youth.    Its  pages  wlH  be  free  f^om  parly  sirife,  or  eecUrian  disputation  ;  but  will  dtocds^  each 
eeattera  es  relate  tt>  the  naral  waUSMUjm  devatbm  of  bamanliy . 

TTf*  Tboee  who  will  act  as  Agents  may  retain  flout  of  every  96  tbey  receive  for  snbaerlpHwie 
W^thff  wish  to  donate  their  servtren,  thav  may 

FORM  CLUBS  AT  THE  FOliUOWINO  REDmED  RATES, 


IVkr  $>wa  wOlaenielxeopleeforayear. 
For  910      "       ihb«een 
For  915       **        twenty 


For 
For 
AdAnee  (post  paid)  I^ngley  ^  Brflitaer, Cincinnati, O. 


f  ERMS  OP  ADV£RTI«Iiri». 

.  Fiye  dollars  per  page,  each  ioBeriion.    Shorier  ad7erli8eme]it8.ebarf- 
•d  at  the  same  rate. 


OBIO  iCiMMi  nMmH^L. 
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NEW  BOOK  STOKE. 

[OpposUe  Ike  State  Hmue,  Columbui,  Ohio.] 
Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hanging*,  .^nd 
Boeder,  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil   Pw»*»»8b,   Pj^eture  JFrames,   Fancy 


Goods,  &c.  ke. 


JOS.  H.  ftlLEY,  &  00. 


;  COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS- 

FOBUSHBD  BY  *  ^' 

D.  AFPUBTON  it  €»•  tOO  BBOABWAT,  K.Y, 


I.  Gbbex  Ain>  Latih. 

AENOI^D'B  FlTit  and  Seeand  haXin  Book 
Md  Vr»eilc*l  GTMimw.  « mo,       -    •    75 

-  Latin  FrOBO  Comport  l«.H  n»,  1  W 

OornrtluoNoiioo.    WlthNotoo.  , 

ISmo.  •        •       ^-  ^S 

, Fimareek  Book,  ^ ,  •     ^ - 

ttrrtK  Prom  Composition.    13  mo, 
Groek  Rondiog  Book.    BdUed  by 

BpepoBr,  19  mo,  '       I  Su 

UVV.    WUbnole«,fccbyLliicoln,    Mmo^^ 

WiUimftp,  •        •       1  uo 

IIOBACB.      do      do      do     Jin  pre*.) 
TACITUS' Htaloriefc    Not< 


BpAAliii.   BrH.V4lasq«n  sod  V.St 
monno,    18  mo  -       i 

KJ^Ytodo 

VBLASaUBZ'S    New    BptfiUb 
With  Uxteon,  ISmo 

-  Spanitli  FhroM  Book 


do     Jlnpn 
itM  by  Tyler, 


IS  mo. 


IS5 


Its 


■  I    ■  «Ad  Seouie^a  Spcuiiib  ond  Bn- 
gmk  IMoiionAry .    1  vol.  larso  Svo.  In  ifnm, 

VI.  HSBBEW. 

GESBNnJ8*S  Hebrew  GrmuBitf.  Btttdi 
by  Rodiger.  Trtneltted  from  tbe  beyt 
German  edition  by  Conant.    8  vo  t  iS 


-  Oermanla  and  Afdoola-Notee  by  dp  68 
CiB8AR*3  CommootATloe.    Notes  by  Speooer , 

M mo       ,  \^  \    ._:..      *  ^ 

OICBBO,  Do  Sonectute  rad  De  Amldlia,    . 

Notes  by  JohnaoQ*    ISoio.    Inprew. 
DeOflleUs.    Notes  by  Thatcber. 

18mo«    InFfese,  _       .    ,  ^ 

■  Boleci  Qratiu    .   Note  by  Jok^eoii, 

18  mo.    In  proOT. 
BBZA*8  Latin  Testament.    18  mo.  t 

II.  Fbbnch. 

00|.LaT';iDranatleFrenebBeader.  ISmol  .W 
DB  F1YA8,  Elementary  French  Reader,       CO 

.  Advanced  French  Reader,  13  mo 

OLLBNDORP'B  New  Method  of  Learning 

French.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Jewetu    18  mo  1  CO 
KEY  to  do  ''^ 

EOWAN*0  Modem  French  Reader.  18mo    75 
BURRENNE*a  French  Pronouncing  Die- 

tfonary.    iSmo  •  -ISO 

III.  Gbrman. 

ADLBR'fl  Progressive  German  Reader18mol  00 
!^__  Germ'an  and  Bnglisb  and  English 
end  German  Dletk>nary,  eompUed  from 
the  belt  authorities.    1  vol.  large  8vo  half 

5  00 


VII.  English. 

BOJESEN  and  Arnold's  Manual  of  Roman 

Antiquities,  ]8mo  ...       ft 
Grecian  Antiquities.  ISmo  IS 

TwovOls.  bound  in  one,  «       100 

Manas' of  Ancient  Geography  and  Hktery 
'  by  Arnold  and  Puts.    1  vol.  18  mo  1  00 

CHA8E*A  Treatise  on  Algebra  for  the  oae 

of  Collegasaad  Schools.    Ivoi.  ISmo   i 
CR06BY*8  First  Lessons  In  Geometry, 
ARNOLD'S  Lectures  on  Modern  Hiiorv, 

13mo.  ^  1  8« 

EVERETT'S  System  of  English  Yenlflck- 

tion.    18mo,  •»     70 

GRAHAM'S  English  *8yiionyme8,    Edited 

by  Prof.  Reed, of  Pa.  University,  Itmo,  1  00 
GUIZOT'S  Historyof  CIvtHtatlon.    Notie 
Professor  Henry,  of  N.  Y^  Uvlveitity, 


byProi 


Abridged.    lOmo.    In  press. 
X)RF'S  New  Method  of  Learning 


KElGfih'tEY'5  M)'th61ogy  of  Greece  ai^d 
Rome.    18mo,        ...  if 

MANGNALL'S  Hlstor1ealQ«estloof,iNOi 
American  additions,  13mo,       •       *   •■  1  00 

MARRHAM'S  6cbo<d  History  of  Bnglanl, 
Edited  by  Eliza  Bobbins,  author  of  ''Pop- 
ular Lessons,"  lOmo,  -    .  -^     75 

MANOEVILLB'S  Readkig  Books,  l.Bi«|d, 

Course  of  Reatf^      

ElemejUs  of  Reading  an 


OLLENDORF -_-- ^       -    ^ 

German.    Edited  by  G.  J,  Adlcnr.  ISmo    1  00 
KBY^do    , 75 

IV.  Italian. 

FORBBTI'B  Italian  Reader.    13mo  1  00 

OLLENDORF*S  New  Method  of  liOanilng 

ItaKan.    Edited  by  F.ForesU.    Item.     150 
KEY  to  do  .  -  -  -  75 

V.  Spanish. 
OLLHNDOEF'f  NOW  Mtbodof  LeeralH 


tory,18mo,  •  -    * 

RBID'S  Dfcittonary  of  the  BrtglUiLangMige, 

with  Derivations,  iec,    Idmo,  1  00 

BHAK8PER1AN  READER.    Bj  FxQ^ 

sor  Howes,  15hno. 
TAYLOR'S  Manual  of  Modem  and  Anaent 

History,   Edited  by  Frof.  Beary,  Bv^, 

eloUi,  93  85  ;  sheep,  >  8  SO 

Ancient  History,  separata,  ^  1  <5 

. Modem       do  do'      -    1 50 

WRIGHTS  Primary  LesMnit ;  ^,  6hiM% 

FlrstBook,        •  -  -  •        18 
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*  '"'M#s'W8w  Aritlimetlcal  Series^  for  Schools  iM'McfeMftS; 

1,— PRIMARt  ARITHMETIC  or  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  IN  NUM- 
BERS: BeiAB  %h  iulEolootioa  Co  Uie  R6Via«d  Bdlti^a  of  Adiun^»  New  ArilhmetM 
"This  worli  IB  adapted  to  Uiq  graduat  expansion  of  tbe  iuiellect  of  the  yoanr  papll,  and  it  4^ 
"aiidp 


^'WlrttuiJon 


10  gbe  liiiaM  (liJOFougb  mrafal  41«dpline  as  is  obUlnwi  by  stud)  tng  any  otb«r  elaneiitwy 
».»»liontbe<anu)8iit<Jdct.  , 

•«Th0«ltfi«r  tiie  Mtb^t  hits  t««ii to^faMd^Ha  p4pif  0B,«<>by  sqBp,  trhoRv  la-Mo ordtr>«Nlii»r-  . 

,in.  vThU  arraiiftmMt  islia^^  upon  tiie  prineiple,  thai  *lf  the  underataudiM  iaitioroiiglilv  ttmeth  m 

'  idTtbe  ihemory  wtll  take  care  of  llself."  '  1 

9.— ADAM'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  REVISED  EDITION:  BelngranTb.  ' 

,  iod  #f  Ad^n^^s  New  ArttHmetic^  first poWiabed  in  1897.  -  « 

*  «^w  worRfe  ftver  fcstfed  from  the  American  Press  ha^e  acqOfrtfd  so  %rHX.  pofhilaHt v  as  tho'New 
Ariibmetlc.*  It  ts  almost  the  only  work,  oo  acithioeti^  used  in  extensive  sections  of  ^e«r  Eof  land. 
It  has  been  re-published  in  Canada,  tnd  adapted  to  (he  currency  of  that  piovince.  It  faaa  toon 
translated  l»to  Wie  IfiifUMf  of-  Qreoee,  aadpubUih^  Ia  Ibai  eo«iHry,  U  has/ound  its  way  into 
•v^ery  parti>rrhelmnedBta{es. '  In  the  Stat^  oflVew  Tork,  fof- example/h  is  the  taxtliook  In 
■inety-one  of  the  one  hundred  and  llfty>fiire  tMuIemtes  wliich  reported  to  the  rageiua  of  tiw  UrI- 
versttv  in  1848.*  ^ 

ra.— KBY  TO  THE  RBVtflED  fcDITION  of  ADAM'S  NEW  I^RITHMB- 
/TIC.  .. 

,  iV^MENBDAAtJON,  MfiCHAlflCAL  POWERS,  AND  MACmKERY. 
^  •  ,  The  principles  of  MisnsvraUon  aMaiytteajly  exfiladnod  and  fwaetiBOlly  applied  loitio  wgswrswg 
af  Linm^  J^parJUn  and  »akd*;  alsoa  philosophical  ezplaaatioii  otKk^Miwtfiawuck^miealpmaara 
and  their  application  to  maehintrf,  Dealjcnod  to  lbI:ow  Adaiifs  New  AriUimetic  [la  prMi.] 
:  V^**S(iOK  KBEPINU,  eoBtaioiBg  t  lucid  explanation  of  the  ooihnMHi  molhod 
v)af 'BodD'keapinff  by  alngle  entry;  a  naws  eoiteU*  and  cammtnt-ttnte  iMttk^d  of  Baak-katpitig,  tor 
farmers,  oicchanica,.retailera  and  professlona!  ipen,  merhodsof  kuping"  h9ok»  ^yjlfwas:  abort 
methods  oF'keispIng  aceaulits  in  a  limited  busine«i,  exercises  for  the  pupil;  atid  ▼arlows'fbrms  nt- 
.BMiMry  for  the  transactioii  of  boslaess.  AedDrapaniM  with  BHahk  Bbolcs,  for  rhe  use  of  learnaia. 
*  <'This  work  it  wi  Analytical  agatam  of  B0ifk-kMpilkff,,i^ivtAtd  of  all  saperiluiliea'anA^lbttnMa  ' 

.,  ^  technfcalities.  and  adapted  to  tk4  sytlem  ofinotnttHon  in  clataas^  pha  mettMd  of  teacblnf  bow 
adopted  in  every  department  of  education  indwell  arrangod  aad  w^  conducted  acbeola.* 
Ooplee  will  be  fiirniahed  for  examination,  On  ain^licatton  to  either  of  the  publishers* 

I.  W.   PRENTfsS  &  CO.,  Keem,  N,  H. 
COLLINS  &  BROTHER.  Keu>  York. 
PHILLIPS  fc  SAMPSON,  .goatoit,       t 
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fiTaii  jrbuBifai.M  paUiihed  moatbly,  fii  obtdroform,  each  n  amber  containiBf 

lw«lve  ^%^t  betfdei  Botieea  atid  ddverMeementa  pf  books.    It'is<|evoled  totki^pro- 

molioti  of  popular  odocation,  and  ct^ntains  articles  oT  interest  to  teachers  and  school 

•'^cers,  to  parents  and  the  family  circle,  and  will,  hereafter^  contaia  a  departmoBt 

Ibrtbo  ipeciol  benefit  of  scholars  attend  ib^f  school,  or  children  and  ^outh  whd  are 

' '     anxious  to  improxe  their  ininds  U  Hqmb;  and  being  printed  in  a  form  cotrvenient  for 

.  f'liinAnff,  will  do.  found  an  interesting  paper  for  monthly  reading,  and  a  vaiaablo  work 

lor  fuinro  reJoreiiee* 

'.  9oiliaas(ofB,  Toaoboni,«nd  the  fridnds  of  edaeation  in  ganeral,  aro  reopeocrQll j 
^  *  iiiTitgd  toaid  inKiviAgitawidocircalation. 

,^      "  Ecutors  triendly  to  the  causoof  popDdor  education,  are  respeQtfaUy.requofted  to  i 

i««dioo  it  and  innsrt  this  Prospootos.    Those  who  do  so  will  please  forward  their  pa- 

■'''?•"•  , 

Ttnvf.— Single  copies  fifty  eentss  three  copies  |l,t)0;seren  topi90$S,OO,  twelvn 
tbpios$3,0J;  twenty  popiosfS.     Letters  containiag  two  dollars  or  morot  o>*7  ^ 
flitft  wJthootpffO'payingthe  postbifo.  ■         . 

Bofmo  VdLDMM.— Copies  Df  ine^r8t,aeoond  and  third  yolnmes,  neatly  slltchod 
In  printed  covers,  can  be  had  for  2a  cents  each.  For  $1,00,  fjwe  of  postago  tba 
.  6i^.tf)fto  Yiiliuiiod  and  the  nnmbon  of  the  fonrtk  willbeforwardod.  . 

In  regard  to  this  work,  it  sbonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  back  numboni  and  toI- 

HJIffisk  tcre  not  like  a  last  year's  'almanac.    Every  ^loinbo^  ico^ias  articles  which 

.,,,wmboof  interest  to  the  friends  of  oductUion,a8long  as  virtue  and  knowloffso  oi- 

' .  js^  ,Many  of  these  artidesoannot  bf  elsewhere  oUtainedi  except  in  pamphWttoroi, 

"^  orin  t^e  annual  roports  of  State  SopiBrtntendaBtt  and  Baanis«f  EdnoatMa^and  at 

ao'dxpense  for  /each,  equal  (o  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal. 

AU  Qfdars  and  oommunioations  should  be  addreaaodtft    . 

>         (      .  .     h>Vi^hamhJAsJ>fQtliiwkKkO' 
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EDITED  BY  ASA  D.  LORD. 
Vol.  IV.]      COLUMBUS,  OCTOBER,  1849.  [No.  10, 

OmO  STATE  TEACHEKS'  ASSOCIATION.  ^ 

The  seeond  i  anual  Meeting  of  this  ABsociation  will  be  attended  in 
Columboa,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  iheSdth  and  17  th  of  Decern* 
ber  next.  The  session  will  be  opened  at  10  o'clock*  A.  M.,  of  Wednes- 
day, with  an  address  by  Hon.  S.  GaUoway,  the  President.  Addresses 
ere  also  expected,  during  the  session,  from  Rev.  Prof.  Merrick,  of  Dela-^ 
ware,  Hon.  fi.  Storer,  of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandlgham,  oi  Day- 
ton, and  others.  Reports  on  some  ten  or  twelve  important  topics  con* 
nected  with  Edacation  and  the  business  of  Teaching,  will  be  presented 
by  able  Committees,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  discussion  of 
tome  of  the  most  interesting  questions  relating  to  popular  education. 

The  friends  of  edacation  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  are  earnestly  invito 
ed  to  attend,  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  County  Educational  Societiei^ 
and  Boards  pf  School  Directors,  are  requested  to  send  delegates.  Activ^ 
friends  of  education  in  other  States,  are  also  meet  cordially  invited  to 
meet  with  us* 

Papers  throughout  the  State  are  respectfully  solicited  to  copy  this  nor 
Uce,  and  call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  subject. 

By  order,       A.  D.  LORD,  Chairman  Exec.  Com 

Columbus,  Oct.  1849. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.  ' 
The  approaching  session  of  this  Association  will  be  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  the  State.  It  should 
be  a  grand  Convention  of  the  intelligent,  active  friends  of  the  cause  in 
every  county  in  Ohio.  It  is  long  since  any  thing  like  such  a  gathering 
has  been  secured.  In  former  times,  such  conventions  have  exerted  an 
influence  which  reached  every  part  of  the  State;  the  existence  of  our 
present  School  System,  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Stowe  to  visit  the  schools 
of  Europe,  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  1837,  may  be  attributed,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  infln* 
ence  of  the  **  Western  Lirerary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers, "  which  was  then  in  active  existence,  and  did  more,  perhaps^ 
ihan  any  other  Aasoeiation  has  ever  done,  £»  education  in  Ohio  and  the 
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Weet.  And  it  may  be,  that,  to  the  snspenfiion  of  the  efforta  of  that  Ab- 
•oeiation,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  strong  body  of  inflaence  from  its 
pressure  tifx>n  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature,  the  abolitiom 
of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  and  many  of  the  ev^tls  of  whieh 
we  have  now  to  oompkLin,  are  to  be  altributed.  Be  thi*  pa  it  may,  it 
beeomet^  aR  those  who  have  the  ialereete  of  ^popular  edueaioA  at  h^art, 
10  come  up  as  one  mgiQ,  and  unite  together  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause*  The  members  of  the  Legislature  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
obnsideration  of  thfseabjeot,  and  roost  of  them  ar^  well  aware  of  th4 
ia^t,  and  equally  sensible,  that  their  eoiployments  have  not  been  such  as 
to  fit  them  for  legislating  upon  it.  Let  them  see  such  a  body  of  men, 
tfloik  an  amount  of  talent  and  experience  as  the  Teachers  atid  School 
Officers  of  the  State  can  send  here,  and  let  this  body,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, concur  in  milking  suggestions  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubi  that  their  suggestions  will  be  respectfully  enter- 
tained, ind  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  the  desired  action  on  the  part  of  thw 
Legislature. 


WiyECTIONS  i|NP  INSTRUCTIONS  FOB  THE  TEACHjy^  OF  Cm- 
CINJilATI  GENTBAL  SCHOOL. 

BY  K.  k  BAl^NJ&Xi  TH|(  .PBINCIF4^. 

1.  They  shall  endeavor  to  nnderstand  thoroughly  whatever  they  iiti> 
tempt  to  teach,  so  as  not  to  be  constantly  ehained  down  to  the  text^bookV 
16  ibis  end,  they  shall  make  such  a  special  prepiotttlon  for  each  iesson, 
that  they  could  recite  it  themselves,  as  readily  and  accurately' as  ihef 
Woold'desire  their  pupils  to  do  ft. 

S.  They  are  to  i&Mh  the  subject,  and  not  the  book;  to  point  out  the 
practical  bearitig  and  uses  of  the  thfng  taaght,  and  make  it  so  famiUar 
%y  repetition,  as  to  fix  it  deeply  and  permanently  In  the  mind  ;  fbr  what 
is  worth  learning  at  all,  is  worth  learning  thoroughly  and  completely. 

3.  They,  are  to  assign  no  larger  portion  ^r  each  rejBi^kiion  tbait  the 
elasSf  with  due  diligence,  can  easily  master,  and  then  insist  upon  it^  be^^ 
in|^  learned  so  perfectly  that  it  can  be  repeated  without  the  least'he«ta-< 
tidn;  until  this  is  done,  no  new  portioh  is  to  b6  given  out. 

4.  '  They  are  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  if  necessary,  by 
Ikmiliar  remarks  and  ilhistratSons,  that  every  piiprl  may  know,  before  he 
is  hent  to  his  seat,  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recitation,  anfl 
^oto  it  is  to  be  d6ne,  to  the  end  that  he  may  study  understaftdingly,  ani, 
therefbre,  with  spirit  and  pleasure,  and  make  rapid  progress. 

*&.  They  arete  require  all  rules  and  definitions,  together  with  the 
more  important  parts  of  each  subject  of  study,  to  be  accurately*  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  the  whole  vtroughi  into  the  undetstanding  as  well  as 
the  memory  of  the  ptrpi^,  by  questions  and  fiimiliar  ilhistraiions  adapted 
tolife  capacity i  ijnbrtil  he  hc^  completefy  mastered  it  •    '  '  ^^* 
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,ff*  T|?^9i  A^c.  .^M^  m^c  4^r.V^fi  r^itatioA  ^be  text-book  thempplvefiEy 
ozceptinfl;  iQi  an  o^paaional  refej;e^ee,  nor  permit  it  to.  be  taken  to  the  re* 
t|itfLti9,0  Iff^  to  be  referre<I  to  by  the  pupils,  excepting  in  the  (^ase  of  ft 
ya^ii^g  .^^.^rcise,  the  truisIatioD.of  a  language,  or  the  solution  of  matb^* 
einatj.99i  problem?;  and  ey^i^  in  the  latter  ease,  they  are  reqi^ired  to  as- 
^jl^O  many  prpbteniaof  thejr  o.wJi  preparing,  or  thoee,  selected  from  kind- 
f^i  4ext-book8,  involving  an  application , of  what  the  pupils  have  learn* 
ed  to  the  business  of  life;  for  the  reason  that  they  will  be  likely  to  ^oflir 
fees  rnore  a.nitnation  themselves,  and,  enkindle  a  correspondingly  increas- 
ed vivacity  and  spirit  in  the  mind  of  their  pupils^  than  if  obliged  to 
foWow  the  very  letter  of  the  book. 

^  7.  They  ar.^  ^o  understand  many  more  subjects  than  they  are  requi* 
ired  to  teach,  that  they  may  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  much  oral,  collat* 
^^a)»  au.4  ii^^i^^^t  instruction^  and  be  furnished  on  every  subject,  with 
]Cp{U9jU9  illu^ratipi^  and  instructive  n^necdpte  ;  to  this  end,. they  are  ex- 
f^ted  to  ' pursue,  dfiily«,areg,ular  cpui^e,  of  professional  reading  and 

S.  They  are  not  to  do  for  their  pupils  what  they,  with  proper  expla- 
nation iy;kiv4o  (or  tt^pffMelvea^  or  what  sorae.inember  of  their  class  can 
:4p  for  th^ifKi;  they  are  not  tp  carry  their  explanation  so  far  as  to  super- 
ftede  thp  vexy  ^fl^rt  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  which  it  should  be  the 
.d^go.  of  ftufh  e^ljIDM'^ona  to  encourage;  but  thejr  may  diminish  Qt 
f^or^ien  di{l^^vdti^9  i'lY'idt  B.^d  subdivide  a  diffipuU  prx)cess»  u|itil  the 
«t«pB  ,be(^W|s  so. short  thai  the  pupil  can  take  them  without  difjfi.culty. 
;  t.  They  mupt  endeavor  to  grouse  and  fix  the  attention  0/  the  whole 
<ell^t,apd  tp  occupy  and  bring  into  action  as  many  of  the  facuUies  of 
(]h^ir,pi|^i|6  as  possible.  They  are  n^ver  tp  proceed  with  the.  recitation 
without  t^e  attf  niionof  the  whole  class,  nor  go  round  the  class,  y^ith 
ihQ  recitatipii*  always  in  the  same  order,  or  in  regular  rotation;  but  to 
cJbfl^e  the  order  frequently,  selj^ctin^  H^re  and. there  a  pupiU  who  mav 
chance  to  be  listless  at  the  uipipent,  so  that  all  may  be  compelled,  as  ft 
.were,.tt  be  attentive^  and  ready  to  recite  at  any  moment. 

10.  They  are  to  exhibit  proper  animation  themselves,  manifesting  a 
lively  intei^est  in  tbes^ibject  taught,  avoiding  all  heavy,  plodding  move- 
ffiitents,  all  formal  routine  in  teaching,  lest  the  pupil  be.  dull  and  drow8]c» 
luxd  inibibe  the. notion  that  he  studies  only  to  recite,  using  hts  text-book 
.4^  mere  words,  and  having  b^t  little  idea  of  any  purpose  of  acquirement 
it)ekypnd  merexecitation. 

11.  They  must  require  «f  their  pupils,  at  all  times,  prompt  and  accu- 
tffe^  re«it^tion^,  vinder  penalty,  of ^  detention  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
,4f:h^9pl,hour8,,tomakeupthe  ^li^cir.  They  are  to  endeavor  to  use  tan- 
.guagjB, fluently  a;id  correctly,  and  to  acquire  a  facility  at  explanation,  a 
ti^t  at  discerning  and  solving  difficulties;  the)  must  endeavor  so  ti  un- 
fold^, direct  j^  and  stre^^then.the  niind  Hs  to  bring  out  all  its  powers  into 
Ml  and  harmonious  action,  and  so  to  superintend  the  growth  of  the 
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mora],  mental,  and  phyaical  fkcalties,  as  to  develop  them  symmetrieallj^ 
and  fashion  the  whole  into  beauty  and  loveliness  as  they  grow. 

12.  "With  respect  to  most  sabjects  of  study,  they  are  required  to  have 
Uieir  pupils  recite  by  aira/ym— that  is,  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  a 
general  outline,  a  consecutive  synopsis  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  les- 
son;—to  be  followed  by  general,  appropriate,  original  questions,  pointing 
out  and  illixstrating  its  practical  bearing,  exciting  curiosity,  and  awaken- 
ing thought;  but  in  no  case  are  the  questions  in  the  margin  or  at  the  end 
of  the  sections  in  the  text-book,  to  be  used,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of 
an  occasional  review. 

13.  They  are  to  keep  a  duly  record  of  the  merit  of  each  pupil's  reci- 
tation, his  deportment,  cleanliness,  and  the  number  of  times  absent  or 
tardy;  the  quality  of  merit  of  each  recitation  or  exercise  being  marked 
at  the  time  of  its  performance,  on  a  scale  varying  from  10  to  0;  10  denot- 
ing perfect;  8,  good;  6,  tolerable;  4,  quite  poor;  and  0,an  entire  failure: 
to  make  a  monthly  abstract  of  the  same,  and  transmit  it  to  the  parent  or 
jpiardian,  to  be  signed  by  him,  and  then  returned  by  the  pupil  to  hhs 
teacher. 

14.  They  are  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  simultaneous  recitation,  as  it 
often  takes  away  all  individuality,  making  the  pupil  superficial,  by  cau- 
sing him  to  rely  on  others,  tempting  him  to  Indolence,  by  preventing  his 
deficiencies  from  standing  out  by  themselves,  and  consoling  hhn  with 
the  reflection  that  he  has  been  able  to  conceal  his  want  of  thoroughness* 
It  may  be  resorted  to,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  occasionally; 
variety  to  the  exercises,  of  arousing  and  exciting  the  class  when  dul^ 
and  drowsy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind  important  definf- 
tions,  useful  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  declension  of  nouns 
iind  pronouns,  the  conjugation,  synopsis,  and  inflection  of  verbs,  etc.; 
and  also  in  certain  spelling,  reading,  elocutionary,  or  ortbophonic  exef- 
«lses,  where  the  object  is  to  embolden  the  pupils,  to  induce  them  to  let 
oat  their  voices,  that  their  muscles  of  articulation  may  be  strengtheiiedV 
jptnd  all  the  vocal  organs  become  well  developed,  and  the  voice  rendered 
full-toned,  firm,  and  harmonious. 

15.  They  must  not  attempt  to  teach  too  many  things  at  once,  nor  al- 
low their  pupils  to  direct  their  own  studies,  nor  attend  to  extraneous 
business  in  school  hours,  nor  occupy  too  much  time  in  conversing  with 

'  visitors,  nor  make  excuses  to  visitors  for  the  defects  of  their  classes,  nor 
use  low  and  degrading  epithets,  nor  wound  the  sensibilities  of  a  datt 
scholar  by  disparaging  comparisons. 

16.  They  are  required  to  see  that  their  pupils  move  to  and  from  l!ie 
recitation  room  in  a  par.|icolar  order,  and  always  occupy  the  same  place 
on  the  recitation  seat,  that  if  any  one  he  absent,  it  can  be  detected  at 
once,  and  the  cause,  if  necessary,  be  immediately  inquired  into,  and  Ihft 
proper  entry  made  in  the  class  register,  without  calling  the  entire  roll. 


17.  To  ftir«»d.ihwe  4aU  Md  dnipgiag  r^hatioiHi  wlu^  alwAjTs  AtetA 
tte  imt^vest  of  a  elaiB»  and  8oon«r  or  later  preale  «  duvolisb-iir  aiudf « 
Uiejr  ar«  Boi  to  allow  the  papiki  to  prompt  oaoh  other,  wx  h^p  the  daai 
iJHeasel'vee  by  uneeMonable  suggeetions  or  eonUjmal  hints,  or  by  wte^ 
ii  termed  the.**d^awtng-oat  proceee,^'  which  always  reprodnoes  the  very 
dallnees  whieh  they  seek  to  i«medy»  the  yery  isiperfeetion  which  they 
desire  to  remove;  but  they  most  refuse  to  proceed  until  the  recitatioD 
duk  go  alone,  progreestiig  briskly  from  pupil  to  pupiU  paosipg  by  thoee 
who  hesitate  and  falter,  until  the  whole  lesson  is  finished;  ibr  it  is  as 
easy  to  have  good  lessons  as  poor,  if  teachers  have  the  energy  to  lanM 
«pon  it,  and  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  to  have  the  lessone  promptly  re  r 


.'18.  They  are  enjoined  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  aisquai|ite4 
with  some,  work  on  mental  phikieopby;  because  education,  more  than 
anything  else,  demands  not  only  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  mentirt 
laws,  but  the  njcest  art  in  the  detail  and  application  of  means  lor  itssue^ 
ecesinl  proeeeution;  because  there  is  a  natural  order  and  progressioB  ill 
thei  development  of  the  iacttlties,.a  principle  running  through  evorf 
mental  operation,  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  and  how  to  appliy  it, 
the  teacher  cannot  know  before-h^nd  how  to  touch  the  right  (q^rinfy 
with  the  right  pressure,  and  at  the  right  time;  because  it  ie  indispensa" 
hie  that  every  teacher  should  know  by  what  means, -by  virtue  of  what 
natural  laws,  the  human  facuUiea  and  powers  are  strengthened  or, ear 
leebled— should  know  that  each  faculty  has  i to  reUtodobjeats,  andg|ow4 
49  being  excited  to  action  through  the  stimulus  or  instrumentality  of  iu 
appropriate  objects,  and  is  thereby  strengthened  so  as  to  perform  ito  of- 
fice  with  facility,  precision,  and  deepatch;  and  because  the  teacher,  like 
every  other  workman,  should  undersund  the  natural  propensities^  qual^ 
iites,  and  power  of  the  autject. matter  of  his  work,  and  the  means  of 
modifying  and  regulating  tbem  with  a  view  to  improvement,  otherwiof 
ke  W4»uld  be  continually  liable  to  excite  and  strengthen  the  wi^ong  iaie^ 
^\ty^  to  touch  the  wrong  spring  of  action,  and  to  promote  animal  ai^ 
selfish  propensities,  instead  of  social  and  moral  eentimento.  **  No  nn? 
skillful  hand  should  ever  play  upon  a  harp,  where  the  tones  are  left  fbr« 
ever  in  .the  strings. 


GEOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOOLS  AND  FAMILIES— NO.  III.  ' 
Bt  Josiah  Holbroox. 

Quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  are  the  first  and  the  most  important  letter^ 
in  the  geological  alphabet.  They  are  the  elements  of  all  granite  Ibrma* 
iions,  which  occupy  the  highest  points  on  all  the  highest  mountains  in 
iha  world.  These  formations,  though  composed  of  the  same  material, 
jpary  much  in  their  internal  structure,  and  still  more  in  their  external 
jippearanoe.   .7heir  elements  difibr  greatly  in  ii^j^P^K^^^^H  <^.J>^  1^ 


ISO  OMd  MBOM  JUO&lliaii 


Mi«(ffBeitt«M  tti  ^kfdt  flt^^  ^aafh  oMltfftiMl j  M  tMir  «dll(^  ttUb:  the  «Ad- 
€t  M9rMoAb  isats  geifrerairy  edUtMr  tfafcfi  tM  lintf^  re^^ht^  aM  ttMio  wM 
ttM  fbf*  j^«r^«B  6f  ardhlnNBtilt^,  but  b6tf«tf  ibr  ek)m«  of  ^b  mu:  FUr 
||MM,qiktflz  tiia»i  be  paV^j  lid  mttif  i&iiifp9it  i&t  Minh,  Fbr  t!ir#MM 
df-feKotiM,  aikd  t>ti6er  ptirptfR^n  In  the  arts,  tfale  pfaLles  of  faifea  imtet  bm 
ll»|^,il-iiMpieh0iil,  at  leoit  t^aftdiifcei^t,  atid  t^wcniy  dftided. 
'•  iThe  granite  ibroMitloiis  are  efo^aed  ill  fhl*«i^  cl!T%i6b^»  ttiider  1b^  iianteil 
«f  jjfra&il^,  gn^fSSf  amd  mMa Mate.  Tfa«  first  ttpjff^aHer  to  M  WttBobt  atr«i« 
liteMidti,  tl^e  materials  b^Ifig  thrt>irii  iogfethef  with  tb'«  greotesi  pooeAMI 
ktegiila^it)^  and  <M7iifini6li.  The  «»th(&r  fWd  ai^e  ^atifi^d  <^  vHtiii,  btfiif 
rtradSty  dlttde^  into  shiW,  and  Ihtiti  fitted  fi>r  Hoors,  ltr}dges»  efde#anb»^ 
Indeed,  many  purposes  in  architecture  and  the  other  arts.  Gra^ei^ 
ibjon^  AfWay^  uAi^radfied,  still  differs  gt^atly  i^  its  strdctur^'and  iip- 
J^rhnoe.  If  may  e^peeiadly  lie  divided  inio  coarse  and  find ;  the  lattePf 
ifltu^  used  for  htiifding'  in  all  tb^  Atlafhl^  citrus  ahd  many  other  placed, 
ne^ «« llaHs  df  Justice^ «'  (Tomhs,)  in  lfe#  It^nk,  pte^etit  a  gobd  sp«oi^ 
Wen  of  fine  granite,  procured  firtfm  Sal)o#^ll,  Mkifie;  The  eolor  of  tM 
JMft  depeiidfe»,-of  eonrse,  upon  thKt  of  its  iMiterfafe.  If  the  quartir,  tiAi 
0a,  ftild  fiMspar  are  lirhite,  or  nearlj^  so,  m  ihef  semMimds  ate*  the  i 
^Mipoiled  of  them,  df  tfoiMe^)  exhihit^a  light  oompt^iofi*:  Mfeatfti 
itoed  blacik,  thd  qtiftrtz  brown  or  siMoky;  *«d  the  feldspet  r^  ^  t^dditfl 
When  *fhe  «]^pi*ar«Jnoe  ef  th^  m«8S  Is  AMdIfied  Ettedrdingiy.  Ilk  smi«  te^ 
elWniNhft6  ^  thtilttgretfiMtft  Itrnfeafly  tti  Witelly  wiiiithkg,  Hbb  r66kM9 
IMTIB^  «he  N«tif<^  of  gtMw. 

'  dneUs  is^taty  granite.  1%^  mieihde  eme  tAllbfHi  dfreeUdn,  itfd  th«A 
givei  «  Btrtitified  or  slaiy  eharaetei^  to  the  whole  maee,  whli^h  ilf  thiMi 
readily  ditideiimoeMb  of  any  deeMbfeihidkffiess  ifeed^  felr  fiooreo^ 
otMer  (Mirposes.  By  a  fbw  Wedges  stabs  i>f  gfrftSes,  tWMity  feet  ^  raor A 
lA  diameter,  are  e^metiiWes'qharrled^  adiMrat^y  fitted  Ibr  mode^^t«  ^ttbd 
Mdgefi;  Ind^^  manf  p^irfKises.  A^  grtatflM  kr  tfMtriaffled ;  ft  fe  dT^fdet 
ilrst  by  dHllS',usted  a  f^W  ineh^  apiirt,  IblloWed  by  w^^ee,  by  whfdk 
ihbli^attdi^  t6f  tone),  fhioiie  itfasif,  i^e^  i^eqiiendy  separated  Mm  the  nutiik 
n>ck,  art'igrwards  broketi  by  a  simfler  pfoeese  into  sn^h  blocks,  botft  InsM 
and  shape,  as  are  called  Ibr. 

Mica  slate  differs  from  gneiss  in  wanting  the  feldspiUr,  behig  cdmpcsdi 
of  quartz  and  mica  so  finely  embodied  as  not  to  be  easily  disttngnisbed 
In  their  separate  state.  This  rock  is  leas  hard  than  either  of  the  other 
granite  formations,  and,  though  smootheri  is  leas  eyen  or  plane  in  gener- 
al surface  than  either,  ti  has  frequently,  not  always,  a  waving  or  nn- 
dofeti'ng  surfiHee.  Thongh  ledb  strong  and  durable  thaii  gideiss,  ft  is  urfed 
fbr  the  same  purposes,  vix.  floors,  bridges,  &c. 

Upon  these  three  rockit,  constltti^ittg  the  granite  form^tfbn,  atid  cbHt- 
pibtiedof  the:  three  letters  df  tlfe  geological  alphibet^  a;readt  #e1rdVill 
Hrtee  ndmed,  depehd  id  H  g^Mt  measure  ^hUt  btfsliiMi  of  a  coiiMry  i  fvf' 
db^tglMtlf  ttoiii^^»i6hsij^4dictttfitti  jkipMIM*!!'.    4»^ni<tf  fMftai^  A 


nt 

f^a4j.««id,,^9mpo8e  the  ynry  higheat  points  pf  tbe  earth.  The;r  ,a^ 
render  the  general  earfoce  of  a  country  rough  or  precipitQus^  sLnd  giye 
ft  eiJieioup  phaxae^r  to  sojis  foriped  from  tjiepi*  Streams  are  hence  r^p- 
id^  poffleaeing  of  eparee  ^^^mUlpwfier, ''  leading  to  manufactories  of  va«- 
ripifs  deacripuonfi.  Climbing  rugged  hills  and  subduing  and  fertilizijif 
rugged  and  perbape  .barren  eoils^  give  strength,, ha rdibood,  and  boldi;ie«e 
ot  eharajCter;  ^so  independence  of  mind,  and  bve  of  liberty^  with  abiU 
ity  and  detprij^ination  to  sustain  mind. 

.  Hence.the  S<^^h|  Swiss,  Welebt  and  inhabitants  of  other  granite  or 
hilly  co<;^^tries  h^ye  stood*  an^  now  ctand,  first  among  natipas  for  theiV 
ftu^aiy  manly  virtues,  which  constitute  the  true  dignity  of  man.  Thflj| 
are  induatijous,  economical,  enterprising,  brave,  independent,  honefijn 
virtuous  religious.  Under  ^uch  results  and  relations,  commercial,  phjih 
icai^  intell^tual,  moral,  and  religious,  who  would  not  know  the  first 
three  letters  of  tbe  geologieal  alphabet,  with  the  three  rocks  formed  frpefi 
them,  and  occupying  the  highest  peaks  of  the  highest  points  all  over  this 
g)obe;  especially  as  they  can  all  be  learned  in  three  minutes  or  there- 
abouts 1 

NO.  IV.— Hornblend  is  a  letter  in  the  "  theological  Atphabei, "  li  tti 
in  important  letter,  and  forms- a  large  part  of  rocks  found  in  vastdepos* 
ftes  in  many  different  places.  Hocks  of  the  eame  kind  are  also  scattered 
over  the  earth  in  the  form  of  boulders',  or  loose  fragments,  but  frequently' 
of  a  very  lage  size,  weighing  many  tons. 

liornMend  rocks  are  frequently  called  granite ;  such  as  Quiney  graH' 
ita,  Staten  Island  granite,  &r.  The  Astor  House  is  composed  of  the 
former,  and  the  Buss  pavement  in  Broadway,  near  the  Astor  House,  if 
•  composed  of  the  latter.  But  neither  is  granite.  Both  differ  esseniially 
from  granite.  Both  contain  hornblend.  The  pavement  is  almost  en^re- 
ly  hornblend,  whteh  renders  it  much  better  than  any  granite  for  that 
purpose.;  It  is  tough,  as  indicated  by  ths  term  horn,  as  a  part  of  its 
liame;  of  course,  just  what  is  wanted  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  distinction  between  hornblend  rocks  and  granite,  though  of  the 
utmost  importance,  frequently,  for  building  purposes,  is  often  very  slight 
in  th^ir  ingredients;  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  change  of  mica  fbr 
hornblend.  The  City  Prison,  (Tombs,)  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  and  is  called  granite.  The  Astor 
House  is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblend,  and  is  called  de* 
nite.  The  Merchants^  Exchange,  Rut^er's  Institute,  and  many  other 
buildings  in  New  York,  and  still  more  in  Bostbn,  and  Bdmc  ?A  all  our  At- 
lantic cities,  are  built  of  sfenite,  commonly  called  Qufney  granite. '  Tfce 
sime  kind  of  r6dt]f)re trails  very  much  in  Africa,  especially  in  Egypl^ 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Egyptian  granite.  It  is  very  abniib 
.  dant  in  &>yena,  in  Bgypt,  whence  H  received  the  name  of  8leliite,^a  dfi- 
tinetion  from  granite     Cleopatra^s  Needle,  and  f  ompey%  Piltar,  hi  Atet* 
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kndria,  Egypt,  are  aienite,  containing  a  small  portion  of  Iioriiblond»  mi. 
composed  principally  of  "flesh  colored  feldspar. 

Basalt  is  another  hornblend  rock,  and  more  abandant  than  sienite.— * 
Bualtic  cIifTs  and  ranges  form  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world. 
the  Giants*  Causeway,  in  the  northeast  part  of  Ireland,  is  composed  of 
blocks  of  btoalt,  so  exactly  fitted  to  each  other  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  work  of  art,  wrought  by  giants ;  hence  its  name.    Th« 
■MMt  common  shape  of  the  blocks  is  a  hexagonal  prism,  differing  greatly^ 
fn  size.    The  blocks  are  hollow  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  so 
as  to  fit  into  each  other  with  far  greater  exactness  than  a  pile  of  wateh 
erystals.    The  pillars,  formed  of  blocks  thus  piled  upon  each  other,  ristt 
10  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  extend  over  a  large  sur* 
fiice.    The  Giants'  Causeway  is  a  great  curiosity. 

The  Pallisades  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river;  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Mount  Tom,  on  the  Connecticut;  the  East  and  West  Rocks,  two  cliflb 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven;  the  rocks  forming  the  beautiful  scenery 
about  Edinburg,  Scotland;  the  bold  cliflTs  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, 
IB  Oregon,  and  extensive  ranges  of  rocks,  &nd  even  mountains,  in  va« 
riotts  parts  of  the  world,  are  basalt,  or  other  hornblend  rocks. 

The  most  common  color  of  hornblend  is  black,  but  sometimes  dark 
green  or  brown.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  iron,  rendering  it  heavy; 
also  causing  it,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  in  many  cases,  to  ring 
somewhat  like  a  rod  of  iron. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  young  geologists  are  rising  by  hundreds 
^d  thousands  in  different  parts  of  the  country — indeed  in  other  coun* 
tries.  Some  very  important  discoveries  have  already  been  made  hy 
them.  A  lad  of  seven  years  old  was  mentioned,  the  other  day,  as  hav- 
ing discovered  better  specimens  of  one  mineral  than  any  found  by  the 
State  Geologists,  who  were  employed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  for 
several  years,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
young  geologists  in  New  York  city  have  made  many  discoveries,  and 
are  now  full  of  enthusiasm  in  the^r  researches,  which  they  will  extend, 
during  the  August  vacation  of  schools,  into  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  will  certainly  find  their  match  in  their  young  friends  ae* 
eustomed  to  grapple  with  rocks,  climb  hills,  range  forests,  and  otherwise 
explore  their  fields  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth. 


Read?  Wit.— -A  countryman  the  other  day,  for  information,  asked  an 
Hibernian,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  the  street  dri^  ing  down  stones, 
'<Pat,  when  will  you  get  this  street  done  V*  '<How  did  you  know  mj 
name  was  Pat  1"  inquired  the  Irishman.  '*Why,  I  gue$$ed  as  much.  '* 
**Then/*  replied  Pat,  ''since  you  are  good  at  guessing,  you  may  guess 
when  U^e  street  will  be  finished.^ 
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A  Bbivk  iBisKKAir.— An  Irisliaian  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  and  of  Warren's  brigade,  w«a  suddenly  stopped  near  Boston  by  a 
fartji  during  «  dark  nighii  a  horseman's  pistol  was  pteseniod  to  hi* 
breast,  and  he  was  asked  to  which  side  he  belonged.  The  stippdsitwn 
that  it  might  be  a  Briti^  party,  rendered  hiseituation  extremely  critical. 
He  replied,  **I  think  it  would  be  more  in  the  way  of  civility,  just  to  drop 
ft  hint  which  side  yon  are  pleased  to  faTor."  *'No,"  testily  aaid  the 
irst speaker;  <*declare  yofur sentiments,  or  die!"  «<Then  I  will  not  die 
%rith  a  lie  in  my  mouth.  American,  to  extremity !  Do  your  worst,  you 
ipalpken  r»  The  officer  replied,  "We  are  your  friends;  and  I  rejoice  to 
meet  with  a  man  so  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  counti  y." 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


WASHINGTON  A  TEACHER  TO 
THE  YOUNG. 
It  is  a  good  plan  ibr  ever?  one 
wh»  wishes  to  be  useful,  good,  and 
happy,  to  study  the  story  of  Wash* 
ington,  and  see  how  it  was  that  ho  . 

became  so  UBefiil,so  good,  and  0o|freqiieAt)y  counselled^  and  ad yiaoA 


hftppy.  It  is  only  by  study  that  we 
can  gain  knowledge ;  and  the  best 
trmj  to  find  out  the  path  of  duty 
lOM  of  success.  Is  earefully  to  read 
the  history  of  those  who  have  been 
ooeoessful.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
l^eyoo  a  brief  outline  ofWash- 
Agton's  life,  taking  care  to  present 
those  points  in  his  career  which 
aeem  to  have  been  the  most  influ- 
omlal  in  forming  hia  character  and 
shaping  his  fortunes. 
George  Washington  was  bom  in 


Now  some  boys  with. these  Bim« 
pie  helps  had  never  been  great;  tha 
reason  why  they  were  sufficient  for 
Washington  I  will  tell  you.  In  the 
first  nlace,  he  had  a  good  mothsTt 

ho,  like  almost  all  good  mothers. 


Tlrgittia,  on  the  SSd  of  February, ;  and  they  are  the  two  chief 


1732.  His  fttther  wae  a  wealthy 
^nter;  but  he  died  in  1743,  when 
ueorge  was  eleven  years  old.  He 
was,  therefore,  left  to  the  earb  of 
Me  mother,  who  was  a  good  and 
wkfe  woman. 

Now  vou  mu9t  remember  that 
when  Washington  was  a  boy, 
yiOttng  people  had  not  the  ad  van  u- 
ges  that  they  have  now.    In  Vir* 

gnia,  there  were    no   academies, 
gh-ecbools,  or  colleges.    He  had, 
therefore,  only  the  privileges  of  a 
eemmon-sohool    education,  where 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  a 
tUe  of  geome^^  were  taught* 


her  son  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
time  at  school;  to  pay  attention  to 
his  lessons;  to  learn  them  well; 
and  thus,  not  only  to  storehis  miiid 
with  knowledge,  bni  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  studying  thoroughly,  and 
of  improving  his  mind.  In  the  sec^ 
ond  place,  WoMngionhmdikpgo^d 
««»(«#,  lAe  eirlue,  cmd  1^  wiMdamh 
miaad  ku  maiker  im  them  ihrng^^^^ 
These  are  the  two  great  reasone 
why  a  common-school  odocatioa 
was  sttiBcfent  for  ao  great  a  man. 


why  he  became  so  great. 

Now  thia  shows  that  the  advan- 
tages a  boy  poosesses  are  of  lees 
consequence  tnan  the  way  in  which 
he  improves  them*  A  boj  may  be 
sent  to  a  highnBchool,  and  go  thie^ 
college,  and  have  good  natural  oa* 
paeity,  and  yet  turn  out  to  be  attae*^ 
less,  weak,  and  ignorant  man^«-* 
Merely  going  through  a  hfgh*school, 
or  an  aMdemy,  or  a  eellef^,  cannot 
make  a  good,  useful,  or  great  man« 
In  order  to  be  good,  useful,  great, 
or  even  happy,  it  is  necessary  in 
youth  to  do  as  Waahingion  did. 

Another  thing  to  ^  be  noticed  here 


tm 
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ui,  thai  Wiishin^lon  had  i^lodjb  of; 
t&at  folly  wtiien 'pome  boys  think 
ibiartness,  or  a  tbark  of  geiiius,  or 
Ai«nUiieeo-<i*a  di9po^tloii  to  disobey 
a  woUier  or  afiOhoolnniastbr.  Wuh* 
i  Agtofi  w^  obedient  to  both  of  them, 
trr  therefore,  a  boy  wishes  to  be 
successful  ill  iife,  let  hirh  CuUiirate 
dibedi«hee  to  patents  and  teachers. 

Onre  of  the  great  ad  vantages  thiat 
fglU^wed  tropi  Washington's  mak- 
ijtig  the  best  of  his  school  privileges 
ivas,  his  adopting  good  habits.  lie 
got  udo  the  habit  cf^ doing  everything 
thorough)/.  He  was  not  willing  to 
learn  a  lesson  by  halves,  and  whea 
he  came  to  recite;  to  guess*  and 
shuffle  his  way  oat.  No,  indeed! 
Hf  did  TiotlMve  aleeiioii  tit)  h/B  had 
mastered  it*^i1I  be  knew  alt  about 
i^«>trll  he  had  stamped  it  so  flrniiy 
iB^his  mind  as  to  makef  the  impres- 
siimiadeliWe* 

The  TMSoii  why  hsMtt  are  soittn 
^tonr^  is,^  that  they  hang  about  a 
pefsOn,  and  actually  guide  liim  thro' 
life  J  When  a  man  has  got  the  hab* 
it:ot  doing  a  Mng,  n  is  easy  to  re- 
llsait  itj  dnd it  is  hard  toast  dtlwr- 
wiie?  Hahiis  ofajr  be  ilitistrated  by 
t  cail-road.  The  ears,  rail'  easily 
upon  the  track,  and  it  is  difficult 
Inr  them  toget  away  from  it«  Wbr.t 
#ork  a  car  wefrhi  make  in  aetempt^ 
iag49  run  ^vek*  the  r^dngh  gvbuad  i 
MTWt  the  mifid  ts  Very  like  ^e  ear; 
te slides  along  glibly  enoagh  updu 
the  fails  of  habit,  but  it  works  hard 
sand  mafeeslltUe  progren  oVer  a 
place  where  it  has  iiot  been  bf^fore. 
TiMn;  If  aboy  ^ts.int»  the  hafaat  of 
lying,,  he  lies,  as  a  los^motivs  glides 
u)M>ii  Its  track,  witfa.^reat  rapidity, 
smoothness,  and  easeL  And  if  he 
Has  onse  got  lilfto  this  hibit  of  ly« 
i«9^  tod'  then  attempts  lo  tell  the 
trwOit  be  leelsas  il  be.tiad  got. off 
tlieSraQk^aBd  is  like  a  cat  roniufig 
oVar  the  >  eoihmbn  greand; 

The  importance  of  thinnuntsr  of 
habit  is  seen  upon  a  lUtle  reflection. 
We  roust  rememliev  what  has  been 
snid  before,  that  the.  things  we  do 
once  or  twice,  we  a^e  likely  tdre- 
peail      We  ar4,  therelam,r  alwliys^ 


forminf^  Jiabits,  good,  or  bad$  and 
children  frequently  get  them  set- 
tled as  a  raiUroad  trac^L,  before  thejr 
areaware  of  it/  How^  theeb  heft^ 
maf  .Tuinith)6ss  who  adopi ,  ihma, 
and  turn  into  evH  )lhe  best  advaatn^ 
ges  that  they  can  eiyoy. 

If  a  boy  |eU  the  habit  of  stiidy* 
ifig  in  a  half-way,  slovenly,  «thK 
shod  nwniiery  be  is  almost  eercaial 
to  be  gri^atly .  ijajur^d  (herel^.  If 
ho  goes  to  college^,  be  there  contin-; 
ues  the  same  habit;  when  he  comes 
fout,  he  still  carries  it  with  him  r. 
when  he  enters  upon  business,  it 
atill  hangs  about  ^it/a.  He  does  no- 
thing w^i,  or  thbrotighly ;  he  is  care* 
less  and  slovenly  in  all  he  does; 
there  is  imperfection  and  weaikn'eA 
in  his  career,  and  finally  he  turns 
out  an  unsuecessfttl  man^  If  Im  is 
a  merchant*  he  aeuaily  &ils  in  buita' 
iness;  if  a  iawysTi  a  phyfiician^  «r^ 
ia^nister»  he  is  generally. at  thetaik 
end  of  his. profession,  poor^  iiseiiNMi* 
and  despiw^  Sutsh  is  the  mightjT 
influence  Of  our  habits;  and  refnein^ 
bee  .th»t  .tl»y  are  formed .  in  earijr 
life. .  J3.eittefDbec  that  every  day 
fsed4  and  festers  our  habits*      .     . 

It  isiiiae^e^ttngcta  trace'  the  mn^t 
that  Washington's  youthful  habin^ 
operated  upon  him*  Some  of  hie- 
early  school-books,  are  extant,  aadL 
these  show  that  he  was  very  thor^ 
ougfa  in  wrhiog*  He  even  took.tb9» 
pains  to  write  oiiti  in  a  fine  hand#' 
the  ibrajs  in  which  notes  of  hand, 
bills  of  exchange^  receipts,  bondsy 
deedsi^  wills,'  shottld  be  drawn.^. 
Thus  he  mltiyaaedihe  habit,  of  wi^ 
ting  neatly,  of, being  patient  in 
copying  pa|»eis,  and  of  being  acenr 
rate  in  making  eopiee;  and  at.  tte 
same  timehemadehimselfaeqaaMl^- 
ted  with  the.  Ibrran  foi  drawing  .tp 
busitieBS  deauments.^  In  all  th%r 
we  see  tiie  habit  of  doi^  tbiim' 
patiently,  a«etirately,.and  thoroQ§% 
ly.  We  see  that  Washington  km 
nd  trainH  hiniself»^  that  be  could  m% 
down  eajA  dd  that  which  wes,liief4. 
toil,  and  Whieh  some  boys  would- 
thi tb  stupid  drtidgery..      *    ....,% 

Ancfilw^  thint  ^ «« ;csii»ttkall» 
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ftt  this  eukf  fefM^'W^kkiglM.'A 
lift, -la,  that  ia  Wfitiog  he  was  care- 
M  to  0tjidy  ae^iDees  a^d  mechanic 
f<U  j^raeisioD.  Seqeral  ^uf los  of  hici 
0ehool'ni»XHiflcriptareaiain,i]i  which 
h9  worked  oat  quenttooa  in  arith-* 
B»attp  and  aiatheiDattca,  Tb.eae 
aaaauaenpia  are  very  neatly  execu* 
led;  there  are  several  lone  Bmnfl 
whioh  are  biceiy  done  aad  beaati* 
fully  arratfg^d.  There  ar#,  ako^ 
•]|teii8ive  eolumpd  of  6guree».  and 
aUaot  down  with  earefuTpreciwD. 
^  Another  thing  vieible  in  thes^ 
manuscrip.tei  kik  that  Waehintton 
atudi^  a^ctiraoyj  hieaama  war^^all 
righr.  What  a  beautii'yl  illuatra* 
ti(9n  of  the  great  man'a  life  I    His 

irouihful  o^aDusoripts  ehow  th^t  he 
earned  to  render  hia  school-hoy 
pages  fair;  to  wotk  out  all  his  sums 
fight.  Thu4  he  started  in  life^and 
thus  he  heoame  qualified  to  roahe 
the  pages  of  hm  nistory  glor ions  ] 
iootinj 


such  as  toB  sentiment  of  justtee 
throughout   the  xsorid  would  ap- 

X,  Another  thing  thai  had  great  in- 
Bneiiea  in  the  ibroiation  frf  Wash- 
ington's charaeter  and  in  securing 
9iiaiBeBs  in  life^  waa»  ihat  Terj  early 
he  adojpte*]  aeode  or  system  of  rules 
^  behavior.  Thia  wad  found  a^ 
mong  his  paparn  aiVer  his  daaihii  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  and  written 
at  the  ag^  of  thirteen.  I  will  ghre, 
you  a  few  oKtraets  from  this  code  cf 
wannersi  or  rules  of  aondvet 

BtnucDva. 
■  ''*Evety  Miction  iH  company  pnghi 
to  Be  with  some  dign  of  respect  to 
tndee  predion  t. 

*^Be  no  flatterer,  lieithtr  phj 
^th  any  Oiri  that  delfghts  not  to  be 
f\kyM  With 


**B*ad  no  letters,  books,  or  paper*  f^tinpi,  and  rfghtSj  and  shataeisi^ 
in  company.  of  others;  that  you  do^  oth^iH  atf 

{you  would  havooth^rtfdoto  you. 

Bat  another  ^Nin^,  aW,  h  to  hd 
consfdered,  which  is,  that  Wsfih- 


"Come  not  neat  the  books  or  pa- 
pers of  another  so  as  to  read  them. 

"Look  not  over  another  when  he 
Ar  writing  a  letter.  f 

'*Let  your  countenance  be  ch'^er*  ^ 


other's  misibrfune...  .  >  '..) 
*.  "Let your  diacou^fo  irith  otheta 
;on.QMLtieniof  business  be  shorty  . 

"It is  good  manners  to  let  othei9 
Sfeak  first,  r    ,  -.l- 

"Strive  not  with  your  aupefioni 
in  ai»omeni,  but  be  modest* 

^'When  a  man,  does  aU  jba  isani 
doQot  blame  him  though  he  suo^ 
ceedsnot  veil*   .  '      / 

"Take  admonUiona  thankfuUy. 

"Be  not  hasty,  to.  believe  flyins 
ropocu  to  the  Injury  of  another., 

''In  your  drett,  be  modesty  and 
consult  your  oouditioo*.     . 

"Play  not  the  poasoi^k,  kmking 
vainly  aft  yonmelf.  . 

"It  is  "leitor  tobe  a)one  than  ifi 
bad  company. 

"Lei  your  oonversatton  be  with- 
out malice  or  envy< 

"Urge  not  your  friend  to  diseo^-* 


er  a  secret.  ;    .  j 

"Break  not  a  )es^  where  noodi 
1^  up  of  his  great  ^aocbuht  I  take  pleasure  in  mirth*         .,    .   ,. 

"S|^ak  not  injurious  woi'dseith^ 
er  in  jest  or  ^arneol.      <     .  .        i 

"Gaza  not  on  ^e  blemishas  of 
otlieni.  •>      .u 

"  When  another  speaks,  bo  9^^ 
tentiye. 

"Be  not  apt  to  relate  news. 

"Be  not  curious  to  know  tUa  a(» 
faim  of  othans.    < 

''Sneak  tt/Otevil  of  the  absent 

"When  ybu  speak  of  Ood,  let  it 
ever  be  with  reverenoo. 

"Labor  to.kecjp  aIIvq  in  yont 
heart  that  spark  of  heavenly  fifo 
called  consetence."  , 

Such  are  Mihe  of  those  roleo  tiNLI 
Washringtdn  wro«e  ouv  in  a  iO^ 
hand  at  thlHeen.  Most  of  theitf 
mles  turn  on  one  great  pHneiplei 
whtoh  is,  that  you  tr^at  others  wfUl 
roim^OY;  that  you  are  iend«i*  of  t^i 


ihgton  not  only  had  a  set  of  goodf 
c^es  of  behavior,  all  written  out 


ful,  but  in  serious  matters  be  grave  |  in  a    fk\t  hand  ahd    committed  tgl 
"Show   not  yourself  glad  at  an-)  memory,  b^r  6  j  wa^  in  the  habftcf 
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obeerying  them;  and  be  not  only 
dbeerved  them  when  «  ehiid,  but 
after  he  became  a  man.  He  (^  In- 
to the  babit  of  obeTing  every  o^e 
•f  these  rales,  and  every  one  of 
them  ku»eame  a  rail-road  track  to 
him,  and  he  therefore  followed 
them;  and  thne  it  was  that  his 
manners  were  always  so  dignified, 
kind,  and  noble;  thus  It  was  that 
his  character  and  conduct  became 
flo  great  and  good. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  my  read- 
ers suppose  that  Washington  was 
always  a  man;  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  beloved  fun  as 
well  as  anybody.  He  liked  to  run, 
to  leap,  to  wrestle,  and  play  at 
games. 

Washington,  too,  was  qnick-tem- 

Krei  and  passionate  when  a  boy; 
t  ^e  beauty  of  his  story  in  this 
point  is,  that  by  abopting  good  hab- 
its and  principles,  he  overcame 
these  tendencifrs  of  his  nature,  and 
he  showed  that  all  quick-tempered 
boys  can  do  the  same,  if  they  please. 
They  can  govern  their  tempers; 
they  can  adopt  good  rules  of  con- 
ducti  they  can  get  into  the  habit  of 
being  calm,  patient,  and  Just,  and 
thus  grow  up  to  honor  and  useAil- 
ness. 

There  are  many  other  traits  of 
character  belonging  to  Washington 
that  are  interesting  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  He  was  accurate  and 
Just  In  all  his  dealings;  he  was 
punctual-  in  the  performance  of 
promises;  he  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  an  observer  of  the  Sabbath.— 
And  the  ^oint  here  to  be  noticed 
by  youth,  is,  that  all  these  qualities 
whjoh  we  have  been  noticing,  ap* 
peav  to  be  the  fruit  of  seed  sown  m 
liie  youth.  They  appear  all  to  have 
taken  root  in  one  great  piinciple— 
OIBraDtGir^obedieace  to  nis  mother, 
obedienee  to  bf9  teachers-^obedi- 
ence  to  a  sense  of  duty,  formed  in- 
to habit  in  earlv  life.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  Washington's  great- 
ness. He  was  not  niaSe  greater  or 
bette!  than  most  others,  but  he  a- 
dopted  good  habits,  and  under  their* 


intnenee  he  liecame  great. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  is» 
that  in  adopting  good  habits,  Waoh- 
ington  rejected  bad  ones.  He  was 
guilty  of  no  piofonity;  no  rudeness 
or  harshness  of  speech;  he  was  not 
addicted  to  9pree$\  he  was  no  haant* 
er  of  bar-rooms  or  taverns;  he  had 
no  vulgar  love  of  eccentricity;  he 
affected  not  that  kind  of  smartness 
which  displays  itself  In  irregularity 
or  excess;  he  <tid  not  think  itciev- 
er  to  disobey  teachers  or  parents  t 
he  was  no  fover  of  scandal,  or  \^ 
profone  and  rude  society. 

The  teaching,  then,  of  Washing- 
ton's example  is  this;  study  obe£- 
ence,  patience,  industry,  thorough* 
nees,  accuracy,  neatness,  respect  to 
the  rights  and  feeiings  of  others, 
and  make  these  things  habitual— 
rail-tracks  in  the  mind.  The  path 
of  obedience  Is  the  path  to  glory ; 
the  path  of  disobedience  is  the  path 
of  fiiikire  bnd  disappointment  in  the 
race  of  life.-*-4ferry'«  Muteuin, 

Am  Honest  Bot.— That  ^'honesty 
is  the  best  poliey  **  was  iltuetrsted 
some  years  since,  under  the  fo4kiw* 
ing  circomstanoee,  detailed  by  the 
R^beeter  Democrat:  A  lad  was 
proceeding  to  an  uncle's  to  petition 
him  for  aid  for  his  sick  sister  and 
her  children,  when  be  found  a  wal« 
let  conuining  fifty  dollars.  Tlie 
aid  was  refused,  and  the  distressed 
family  was  pinched  with  want.— 
The  boy  revealed  his  fortune  to  his 
mother,  but  expressed  a  doubt  a* 
bout  using  any  portion  of  the  mon* 
ey.  His  mother  confirmed  his  good 
resolution — the  pocket  book  was  ad- 
vertised, and  the  owner  found.— 
Being  a  man  of  wealth,  upon  learn- 
ing the  history  ot  the  tamUy,  he 
presented  the  fifty  dollars  to  the 
sick  mother,  and  took  the  boy  into 
his  service,  and  he  is  now  one  of 
the  most  successful  mei  chants  in 
Ohio.  Honesty  always  brings  its 
reward— to  the  mind  if  not  to  the 
pocket. 


m 


»aTKESOF  BOOKS,  ace. 


Mahxtal  or  Ancient  GEoojiAFinr  and  Hutoxt. — By  WilhelmPttts^ 
Tutor  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Duren;  from  the  German.  £dited  by  Rev. 
Thomas  K.  Arnold,  M.  A.    New  York,  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

ScHMiTz  andZumft^s  Classical  Series.  Q.  CuRTn  Run  de  gestii  Albz- 
AMDBi  Maomi,  Regis  Macedonium.  Philadelphia,  Lea  k  Blanchard,  1849. 

Eclectic  Educational  Series,  Rat^s  Arithmetic,  Past  Sboon9.«»A 
thorough  course  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Induction  and  Analysis.  Bt 
Joseph  Rav,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Math,  in  Woodward  College.  Cincinnati^ 
W.  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  1849, 

A  Manual  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquitixs. — By  Dr.  £.  F.  Bojeoen, 
(rof.  of  the  Greek  language,  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Soroi 
translated  from  the  (xerraan.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Arnold,  M.  A.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

Day  fc  Thomfson^s  Series—A  Treatise  of  Plane  Teioonomstrt,  and 
^e  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Distances,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  sum* 
ttary  view  of  the  nature  and  use  of  Logarithms.  By  Jeremiah  Day,  D. 
D.,  t.  L.  D.    New  York,  Mark  H.  Newman  k  Co. 

French  Lessons — L'Abeille  pour  les  enfans;  a  L'nsage  des  eeoles.— 
Philadelphia,  E.  C.  k  J.  Biddle. 

'  MiTCHELL*s  Primary  Gboorafhy,  Second  Rerised  Edition.  An  easy 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography,  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  schools  and  families.  Illustrated  by  ISO  engravings  and  14 
maps.  By  S.Augustus  Mitchell.  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Cowperthwait 
k  Co.,  1849. 


LIBERAL  OFFER. 

Having  still  several  sets  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  and  preceding 
years;  we  propose  to  fhrnish  the  numbers  for  the  present  year  to  elohsof 
ten  or  more,  for  20  cts  per  copy  when  all  are  sent  to  the  same  address. 
We  shail  bs  greatly  obliged  to  any  who  will  make  an  effort  to  extend  its 
onrcniation  in  acoordance  with  the  above  proposal. 

We  say  again  to  Teachers  who  find  bat  little  interest  among  their  p»- 
trons,  and  who  are  laboring  at  disadvantage,  and  accomplishing  but  Ut- 
ile for  the  elevation  of  their  schools,  that  no  more  direct  mode  of  awak- 
ening interest  can  be  adopted,  than  to  secure  the  reading  of  educational 
ftpers. 

There  are  few  parents  who  would  be  unwilling,  (if  the  opperlunity 
was  presented  to  them,}  to  pay  SO  cents  for  a  monthly  paper.  The  teach« 
ar  who  secures  the  reading  of  such  a  paper  in  every  family  in  hk  die* 
Iriet,  will  find  but  little  difficulty,  comparatively,  in  the  government  of 
Ids  school;  the  sympathies  of  parents  will  be  enlisted  for  the  school,  the 
scholars  will  be  interested  in  Uieir  studies,  and  the  school  will  be  both 
^eaeant  and  profitable.    Let  every  Teacher  try  the  experiment. 


PeraoM  Mndlof  91,00  free  of  poKagcflhall  raeelvc  •  copy  of 
flMii4i:  thOM  Madias  C^iOO,  ■  copy  of  oltlMr  of  tbo  flrit  thi 
MidiuCa^N),  aoj  ttroofUMilrit  Uirot  vOtaniM,  aadUiofe 
■MsdlnoiM, 


PBfiHIUHB, 

tho  Bdltor^kChort  of  EfcmiiCMf 

dm*  ToluiMO  of  tbe  Jooriwl;  Umw 

■eadiof  $500,Um  tkTM  TolaoMi 


PROSPECTUS  OP  TBE  LFnBMRY  UNION. 


The  greftt  id^  ^hieh  will  ptrv&4^  thia  Jouri^il,  ja  PsoG^esss. 
B^yo^d  the  prdino^y,  thpaghLinaispensable  int^lJureaee  of  th^  d»y«  (he 
Mbljc  Kmub  wanta  w^ich  pur  newspapers  do  not  supply.  t*he  prstty  lisp^ 
pgsol*  juvenile  tale- writers,  and  poetical  misses  in  teens,  on  the  obe 
eaad^  and  Mssues  of  false  sentimei^t  9.nd  vicious  narrative  mUcalle4 
*'Cheap  Literature,*'. 04  the  other,  spiced  with  thoi  bjtter  bigotry  of  all 
kinds  of  partisanship,  are  made  to  satisfy  the  kee^  aj;>petitp  for  know 
hdf^  created  by  our  Free  I^stitu.tioq&  fiujt  how  will  the  boast  that  ours 
18  n  readiDg  people  recoil  uppn  our  owi)  beads^  if  their  rea<j[ing  be  aud^ 
a^  will  corrupt  the  morale  and  en^vate  the  mind? 

To  furnish  the  public  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  intellectual  ezeriioi^ 
9hall.be  our  eWoxi;  to  w^an  i^  taete  from  a  falae  and.  demoralising  Li;er« 
i^re,  our  high  aim.  We  shall  la^bor  specially  to  eleyi^te  th^  rising  gen- 
erations Ahe  '*  Young  AiQerica,*'  so  soon  to  i/^lel4  (he  dlestieies  ox  thefirpt 
nation  on  earth. 

In  thus  advfincing  the  great  interests  of  a  National  Lit^atnre^  we 
shall  be  aided  by  numbers  of  our  best  writers.  The  Farmer*  the  flbir 
eh^iCf  and  the  Teacher,  will  each  fiobd  his  voof^tion  elevated  by  the  aid 
Qt{  ihe\s  special  handmrtid.  Science.  The  Fii^e  Arts  will  he. prominent) v 
IBpticed.  t;he  learned,  Prpfessions,  yfjth  the  great  principles  of  Beligioi^ 
9n4  Politicly  will  receive  the  {attention  they  deserve.  In  each  of  these 
departments,  practical  men  will  devote  time  and  labor  to  the  enterprise. 

We  would  nt  our  paper  particularly  for  the  Domestic  Circle. '  Poetry 
of  the  first  order^gems  of  History,  Biography  and  Fiction— the  cream 
of  general  news,  with  a  rigid  analysis  of  its  correctness  and  tendencies 
•^-theae,  all  seasoned  with  a  sprinkling  of  Humor,  we  hope  to  make  pro- 
4aet!ve  of  equal  pleasure  and  iMpre^ementv* 

:  To  our  country  women,  we  would,  rnty,  that  we.  'fgerd.  thejr.eez  fm 
the  gfeyit  instructors  of  the  i^aoe.  and  shall  strive  with  d)l  our  enerde^ 
to  assist  them  lA  this  work.  While  we  would  not  naTve  them  emulate 
the  madness  of  their  soi-diitani  lords,  )n  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  brbi^ 
of  the  Senate  House,  we  wbald  enedurage  their  flapimilone  to  eT«ry  ep> 
ir|bate  of  intettigenoe  and  refinement. 

.  ,.Thi»ugh  hold,  o^r  e^ier prise  ca;inot  be  prea^mntupus;  ibr  wetr^ 
not  to  any  innate  a^d  unusual  ability  of  our  own,  out  to  the  potent  in- 
^uence  of  the  spirit  of  Progress,  whose  servant  we  would  be,' and  to 
the  aid  promised  us  by  persons  of  emihent  ability.  And  wHU  thla  e^ 
couragement,  we  have  resolved  to  launch  our  bark  upon  theaeaof  Je«^ 
oaUaiii^  find  aiRvit  SHch  bre«;ses  as  it  n^ay  piea^e  He^viia;  %^d  a  liberal 
.g^ple  to. send  us. 

.  TEEMS,  fee— The  Litebart  Unwn  will  be  issued  every  Saturday, 
foi^Qmencing  April  7th,  in  Royal  Quarto  form;  each  No.  co;itaining  lH 
pages.    The  mechanical  execution  will  be  nnsurpassedi 

Term8.~$2,(K)  a  year,  invariably  in  advance!    Publication  ofilee  at 
the  News  Room  of  W.  L.  Palmer,  No.  t^  Saliiia  Su,  Syracuse^  N.  Y. 

CLUBBktto.«^Five  oo<piee  will  be  sen4  to  ene  addfeea^ibr  nise  dsiUwm.er 
ten  copies  for  fifteen  dollars. 

.  Postmasters  are  invited  to  act  as  Agents,  in  getting  up  Gnbs  or  pro* 
euring  private  subscriptions,  retaining,  on  the  Utter*  a  eoouuissioa  ef 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Address,  post-paid,  W.  W.  N£WMAM»  Proprietor. 


<mM  wntoob  totmiMii'' 
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NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

lC^lfk)siU  the  SlaUf  Hofuse^  Cklun^his,  O/m,} 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  asi 

gjrder.  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil   Paintings,   Picture  Frames,   Fancf 
oods,  &c.  &c.  JOS.  H-  RILEY,  &  C50. 

COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS; 

PaBUSBED  BT 
•   D.  A^UTON  Jt  CX>.  too  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


I.  Gr£ex  and  Latiw. 

Altl90U>*&  FintanA  Qeoond  l«tiii  Book   _ 

'  ^nd  F'racf leal' Grammar:  ISI  mo,       -    $    75 

Latin  Prose  CoropotUfon.  19  mo,  1  00 

.: Corii«Uiu  Nepoa.  .  WiU»  Notes. 

18roo,  -         •  100 

-^->;--^  flratOr^kBooir,  8S 

■  -  4ilfcetePfoaeCompa<ltkm.  19  mo,  75 
.l....^  GTOBk  ReafltDgBOok.    Sdltodby 

''Bponeor,  IS  mo,  x  SO 

UVT.    With  notes,  ^ke.  by  Lioeoln.    19  mo 

wUb  m«p^  -      •  1 00 

HORACE.       do       do       do       (Inpccai.} 


TACITUS' Htaiortat.    Notes  by  Trier , 
19  mo 


185 


ilP.inO*  •  •  -  I  85 

■  »^* — *  Germanla  and  AgiicOla.No(esby  do  09 
OJRS^^!9pmm^t0m:l  HoMT  byjlponttr  .^ 

12  mo       ,       -       .......        .         1  ttB 

OICBRO,  De  Seneetiite  and  De  Amiciiia.     ' 

Notes  by  Johnson.    19 mo.    Inpresa. 

-- —  iXBOfficy*  ]y(*fi«y^Tk«u««e. 

19  mo.    In  Press. 

•  BMedOrstn^       NMes  by  lofanwm. 


IL    Frencb. 

«(M.riOT*i>DiiaibiM:Pi%behReader.  19mol  .56 
M  PIVAB,  ttsmoiitory  F»Mk  ftMir, 


00^ 


Fnjiich.  Gdiied  by  J.  L.  JeweU.    ^  mo  'l  CO 
VBT^IOdo'        "*■  'i*  •       .         '711 

ROWAN'S  Modern  French  Reader.  19mo    7^ 

i^RRfiNW«  Ftm^.iiummmti\MSiki^ 
ttoiiary^    J9nio  ■  .  .  j  sp 

in.    Gbrilan. 

APLgRyjrofrawhroQofiMm  Ikealerttaiol  00 
and  Oermam  Diclionary,  compil 


Spanish.    By  M.Yelafeqoet  nd  T.  81 
monne,    19  mo  •       1  IB 

%K^  m  do  ■      •         7ft 

'V'SfA^^^^S  Ne«r  SpanWi  Reader. 
With  UxJooQ,  19mo  •       1  If 

^SlMmlab  Phrase  Book  .     % 

m  preas* 

— and  Beoane's  Bpaniah  and  En- 

gUah  DJaionary .   l  vol.  Urge  8vo.  In  press. 

yi,  H£b]usw. 

6E8£N1U6«S  Hebrew  Orammar.  Edited 
by  Rodigw.  Trtnalaled  Arom  the  beet 
OerBMaedttton  byConant.    gvo       -9  09 

VII.  English. 

B0JE8EN  and  Arnold's  Manoal  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  ]9mo  .       gg 

— ; — ^OreeianAntiqnities.]Sno  09 

Two  ToJs.  bound  in  one,  •       li 


tianualof  AifeientCrfedgrapby  and  History 

CHABl^TrealtaeonAlg^ra  foribe«i«     . 

of  tJolleget  and  Schooiir  1  vol.  19iiio 
OftOBB  Y'g  First  Lessons  In  Otem^y. 
ARNOL^»LealitiestoB  ilodera  fiJaiory, 

EVfiRirn3  System  of  English  Yenmc*^^ 
lion.    19mo,  •-  .      ■    .     «i 

by  Prof.  Reed,  of  Pa.  .UniForstty^  jguHH  liii 

OUlZp-rs  Higory  of  Cfr^S^.    iSSp  ^ 

byProfessor  Henry,  orNJyTtrnivewUy,     - 

f     ISmo,  •  ...  t  M 


MANGNALpy  Historical  Questions,  with      . 
American  additions,  limp,  .       i  ng 

ularL«M«s,'*J9ao,  -  -       •      » 


......  <».v  ■»«■■   V.W..VUAIJ,    vwuipirau    iruni  UiafJUHBIMia     Jfii&A 

.German,    ij*-* j. -*•«-- -r*  *   *j,-^-...     -^ 
KEY  to  do 


Edited  by  H.  I,  Adler.  •l9mo  a  00 
*       '      ^'      ■       -       -       -75 

ly.  Itauan. 


gORBSTrS  Italian  Rw„^     
LLEiVDORF'B  I^w  Method  at  Learoinc* 
^^•IiaJian.'   Edited  by  P.  Porcsil/  19mo^  « . 
KEY  to  do                   •  •  ^g* 

y.  Rakish. 

OLLSNDORF  )tNew  Method  of  LeanUi^ 


'tory,l«mo,  -  ,   ,      , 

RBlfi'*  Dtettonary  of^he  English  MjfUHIf  ^ 


^  with  DerTraTionVJL7"l2iTr^^'^T 
BHAKSPBRiAl*  kEADE^^By  Profes- 
sor Howes,  l9ukOi . '  •     r    •    " 

HY^S^'^iif^.'^J**^^  aoAAnelert. 
History.   Edited  by  PjoC  Henry,  Sro* 
cloth.  $2  25  ;  sheep/      -        '.'  ^9  ^ 


i-i-  Abeient  History,  separate,       1  9g 
-— Moto-B'      do  .  -      do   "•    ISO 


WRIGHT'S  Primary  Lessons  j  or,  CbiUI 
First  Book,        -  •  •  •        XI 


Iff  opKo  amooi.  jooMui^. 

Adaffl'8  New  irithinetleal  Series,  fb^ 

'    1.— PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  w  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  IN  NUM- 
BERS: Being  mn  mtrodaotion  to  the  Revia«d  Editioa  of  Adam's  New  ArithnMCie 
**Tlili  work  S  adtiitei  to  tlM  grAdu^l  akpwisloD  of  tlie  latolloet  of  th«  yoonf  popil,  wd  it  4o> 
ilgmed  to  five  blm  m  tborouf  h  bmbUI  dlaelpline  m  it  oLUUnod  by  mudy  lag  vny  oCber  < " 


work  upon  the  eamo  luMeet. 
"Tbe  aim  of  the  author  baa  been  to  lead  the  pupil  o«,  atep  bjr  aleo,  wholhr  In  the  oi4er  oTdkcov- 

orr.    Thia  arrangement  la  baaed  apon  the  principio,  that  *if  the  underaiandW  la  tborooghl  v  ttmh- 

adttbOBiemory  wiliuke  eareof  Ittelf.*' 
2.-.ADAM*S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  REVISED  EDITION:  Beuig  a  rwk 

tan  ttf  Adam's  New  Arithraetie,  first  pablkhed  in  18S7. 

rka  ever  Iwaed  from  the  Araerfeen  Prow  have  acoairad  ae  great  popalarltf  m  tbt*nt 
.'  It  la  almoat  the  only  work  on  arithmetle  need  in  ezienalve  aectlona  of  New  EngJaa 
re-pnbllahed  fai  Canada,  and  adapted  to  the  eanency  of  that  province.  It  haa  tot. 
nto  the  languace  of  Greece,  and  publiabed  la  that  country.  It  haa  (band  fta  way  fale 
of  fhe  UsHedaiaiaa.  In  the  Btaie  of  New  York,  for  eample,U  la  the  text  hook  la 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  academieB  whieh  reported  to  the  regenla  of  the  CJal- 


•Few  worka  ever  Iwued  from  the  Araerfeen  Frew  have  acenired  ae  great  popatarH/M  tbe'lfMr 
Arithmetic.'  It  la  almoat  the  only  work  on  arithmetic  need  in  ezienalve  aectlona  of  New  EngJead. 
It  haa  been  re-publiahed  fai  Canada,  and  adapted  to  the  eanency  of  that  province.    It  * 

Waarialedinto^  "* ' "  '■    '^ ""      ^ 

every  part  of  1  

ninety- one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  academieB  which  reported  to  the  rMonla  of  the  CJal- 
fantay  In  1848.' 

III^KETTO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  of  ADAM'S  NEW  ARITHME- 
TIC. 

IV.— MENSURATION,  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  AND  MACHINERY. 
The  priaeiplea  of  Menraretlon  analytically  explained  and  practically  applied  to  ibe  mtanrtmtmi 
e^  MM,  SupwJUn  ^nd*0Ud*!  alao  a  phlloaophica]  explanation  of  the«im^{<  msehcnital  ppwtrw 
•ad  their  application  to  mathin^nf,    Deafgned  to  follow  Adam'k  New  Arithmetle.    [In  preaa .] 

v.— BOOK  KEEPING,  eontalainf  a  locM  ezplaaation  of  Iho  eoamoa  meUM 
of  Book-keeping  by  aingle  entry;  a  hm,  concUe  and  eowm»n-$eiu$  mtth^d  ^  B»ok-k—piug,  Aw 
fhrmera,  meehaiilc8,reUilei«  and  profbailona!  men,  methoda  of  kesftng  h—ka  kf  Agwrt:  ahort 
awthodaof  keeping  aeeoanta  la  a  limited  boaineaa,  exereiaes  for  the  pupil;  and  varfotta  fbroM  ■•• 
eaeaary  for  the  tranaaetkm  of  boahieai.  Aecompanled  with  Blank  Booka,  fi>r  the  uae  of  leamaH* 
''This  work  to  an  AnuifftUtA  •fsttm  tf  B^k-kMpi%g,  diveated  of  ail  auperfioltiea  amiafaatmea 
Mehnicalitiea.  end  •iM^uA  utU  tfBitm  tf  itutructipn  in  «!«««««,  the  method  of  teeehhig  neaa 
adopted  in  every  department  of  edeeation  In  well  arranged  and  well  oondeeted  aeboola.' 
OepieB  will  to  Airntahed  fbr  examlnatloa,  on  application  to  either  of  the  pubHahera. 

J.  W.   PRENTISS  Sl  CO.,  Xetae,  N.  A 
COLLINS  Sl  brother.  New  Fsri. 
PHILLIPS  &  SAMPSON,  ~ 


THK  OHIO  SCHOOL  JOURH AL-VOL.  IV. 

Tan  JovBNAL  is  pabliihod  monthly,  io  octat o  form,  aach  nnmbor  eoatainhi^ 
twolTe  pages,  besidaa  aotiees  aad  adTertiaameata  of  books.  It  isdavaCed  to  the  pro* 
motloo  of  popolar  adacatioa,  aad  oontaiDo  artloles  of  iaterast  to  t«ach«n  aad  sohoal 
sffioefa,  to  pareots  aad  the  fSnmily  circle,  and  will,  hereaftar,  eoataia  a  dapartraeaft 
for  the  special  benefit  of  scbolars  attending  school,  orcbildiaaand  yonth  wha  as* 
aaxioQs  to  improve  their  minds  at  Some;  and  being  printed  in  a  form  caaTanient  fet 
hindinf •  will  ba  fannd  an  intarasting  paper  for  monthly  faadSng,  and  a  Talaabie  work 
fir  fataia  lafereaca. 

Pootmastars,  Teachers,  and  the  frienda  of  adncation  in  general,  an  respeotfaUy 
iBvited  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation. 

fiditaia  friendly  tatha  canasof  popolar  adocatioa,  are  respectfolly  rao nested  to 

itioa  it  and  insert  this  Praapaetns.    Thosa  who  do  so  will  pleaas  forward  th^ir  pa* 


nets. 

Taaafl.— Single  eopiea  fifty  eeats;  thraa  ao]^  91,00;ssTan  aop&6a$3,00,  twalfa 
aepieo  $3,03;  twenty  oopiea  $5.  Letters  oontaialng  two  dollars  or  mare,  may  ba 
aant  witbootpre-payinffthe  postage. 

BovNtf  VoLoms. — Copies  of  the  first,  second  and  third  Tolnmes,  neatly  stalohed 
la  priatod  covers,  can  be  had  for  95  cants  each.  Far  fl,00,  free  af  poitage  tha 
fiiat  three  volames  and  the  nombers  of  the  fovrth  will  be  forwaidad. 

la  regard  to  this  woriL,  it  shoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  back  nnmbars  and  voK 
mmes  are  not  like  a  last  year's  almanac.  Every  number  contaiaa  articles  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  education,  ae  long  ae  virtue  and  knowledge  ax« 
ftrt.  Maily  of  these  artideacannot  be  elaewhere  obtaiaad,  exeapl  in  pamphlet  form, 
#r  in  the  annual  reporto  of  Stete  Soperintondanla  and  Boards  of  Edocation,  and  at 
an  expense  for  each,  equal  to  tiie  cost  of  a  volnmo  of  the  Journal. 

AU  orders  aad  aonmiunieations  should  bo  addressed  to 

A*  D.  Loan,  M.  D.,  Calombaa.  O* 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  h  nniiiil  Meeting  of  this  AssocJAtion  will  bo  alteiided  in 
Gohimbos,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  26th  and  S7th  of  Decem- 
ber next*  The  session  will  be  opened  at  10  o^elock,  A.  M.,  of  Wedne»^ 
day,  with  an  address  by  Hon.  S.  Galloway,  the  Ftesident.  Addresses 
are  also  expected,  during  the^seasion,  from  Rev.  Prof.  Merrick,  of  Dela- 
ware, Hon.  B.  Storer,  of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  C.  L.  Yallandighani,  of  Day- 
ton, and  others.  Reports  on  some  ten  or  twelve  important  topics  con* 
nected  wiih  Education  and  the  business  of  Teaching,  will  be  presented 
by  able  Committees,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  relating  to  popular  education. 

The  order  of  Exercises,  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal, 
will  be  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  publish  a  new  Programme.  The  Executive  Committee  hope  that  the 
Lecturers  and  Committees  appointed  to  present  Reports  and  take  part  in 
DiieuasienB  at  the  meeting  appointed  in  June,  will  attend  and  present 
the  same  at  the  Annual  Msbting. 

The  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  are  earnestly  invit- 
ed to  attend,  and  Teachers*  Institutes,  County  Educational  Societies, 
and  Boards  of  School  Directors,  are  requested  to  send  delegates.  Active 
friends  of  education  in  other  States,  are  also  most  cordially  invited  to 
meet  with  us. 

Paper*  throughout  the  State  are  respectfully  solicited  to  copy  this  no- 
tice, and  call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  subject. 

By  order,        A.  D.  LORD,  Chmrman  Exec.  Com. 

.Columbus,  Oct.  1849. 


CONTEMPLATED  CHANGE. 
From  the  notice  on  page  176,  it.  will  be  seen  ihat  an  important  change 
IS  to  be  made  in  the  arrangements  lor  the  publicalion  of  the  lonnial.  It 
Is  h^ied  that  the  union  of  the  Journal  with  the  School  Friend  wiH  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  friends  of.  Education  In  this  State,  and  thronght 
out  the  West  and  South,  and  that  tie  great  oljecte  ibr  which  tlisse  pu* 
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pers  were  establishedy  will  be  more  sucoeesfully  aeeompliahed  thAntbey 
coald  have  been  by  the  eoatinaance  of  the  two  papers  separate. 

The  character  of  the  School  Friend  ie  well  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  its  usefulness  may  be  much  in- 
creased by  securing  a  Urger  Corps  Editorial,  and  by  obtaining  for  one  pa. 
per  a  wider. circulation;  sxid  a  more  b'beral  patronaj;e  than  either  cMild 
previously  have  expected. 

While^t  will  be  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  give  to  our  readers  in 
Ohio  a  journal  of  the  progress  of  education  in  our  [own  State»  it  will  be 
their  constant  aim  to  gtve  a  synopsis  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  iu  other  countries,  and,  in  short,  to  make 
the  Friend  and  Journal  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  every  friend  of  eda- 
^aftiimand  of  every  philanthropist  in  the  entire  West  and  South. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTWN  OF   THE   FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Convention,  first  appointed  on  the  22d  of  August  last,  but  subse- 
quently postponed,  convened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  October  and 
continued  its  sessions  during  that  and  the  two  following  days.  More 
then  200  delegates  from  fifteen  different  States  were  present,  and  the 
character  and  standing  of  its  members  and  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Convention  were  conducted  were  worthy  of  the  cause 
of  National  Education. 

-The  following  is  the  list  of  Topics,  reported  by  the  Business  Comnait- 
tee: 

Topics  for  consideration  relating  to  the  organisation  and  adminietfm^ 
tionof  ASYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  adapted  to  diffexeM 
Sections  of  the  United  States. 

'  1.  Terbitoriai.,  or  Civil  Sobdivisions  of  the  SxATE«-involviAg  the 
extent  to  which  the  District  System  should  be  carried,  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  which  the  same  is  susceptible. 

2.  ScHOLL  Architecture — including  the  location,  size,  modes  of  ven- 
tilation, warming  and  seating,  &c.»  of  buildings  intended  for  education- 
al purposes. 

3.  School  ATTENDANcn-— including  the  school  age  of  children,  and  the 
best  modes  of  securing  the  regular  and  punctual  attend anee  oi  cbildren 
at  school. 

4.  Orades  of  Schools — the  number  and  character  of  each  grade. 

5.  Course  of  Instruction — Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Religious, 
Esthetical,  Industrial.  -  Studies,  Books,  Apparatus.     Methods. 

6.  TBAOHBas— TinttRQuALincATloNs— TmsfR  Examination  and  Com- 
pBNBATioii.'— Normal  Sehoots,  Teachers^  Institutes,  Books  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

5r.  SoivdRt«-^Tax  on  PrbperCy,  Tax  on  Parents,  School  Fund. 


8.  SxTPwyisioH^ — Sta((e«.County,  Town. 

9,  Pabjintal  a^d  Public  Intebest.— 

10.  Supp^LEMENTABY  JVlEANs. — Library,  liyceuon.  Lectures. 

It  will  be  readily  Been  that  a  Convention  of  this  k,ijid  righily  eondtieted. 
could  hardly  M  pi**  acisompliehiag  gr^^t  gpod,  especially,  when  it  is  ce- 
otembered  that  in  hard^  any  two  of  the  States  which  hftvc  a  system  of. 
Pubiie  Stfhoob  is  the  sanxe  course  pursued  in  regard  to  the  ISrst^  third, 
feurtb,  fifth,  sixth,  seveath  and  eighth  of  the  topics  aboye  i^ani^,  and. 
that  ihe  second,  ninth  and  tenth,  and  many  of  the  itenis  included  under- 
the  others  are  generally  estirely  ^ve^poked,  or,  at  least,  neglected  iq 
aeariy  all  the. States  of  the  Union. 

For  the  honor  of  our  nation. and  the  welfare  of  its  rising  raillion.s  we^ 
rejoice  that  such  a  Convention  has  been  held,  and  hope  it  may  be  th^. 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  which  shall  result  in  untold  .good.     While 
we  regret  that  only  six  were  in  Stttendance  from  Ohio,  w^  can  not  re- 
frain from  puhlisliing  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Public  S.chooi  Board  of 
Cincinliati  not  only  appointed  three  delegates  but  defrayed  the  expen-. 
sea  of  their  attendance,  thus  furnishing  an  example  of  Uberali,ty  worthy, 
bpth.of  commendation  and  of  imitation.     We  should  gladly  notice  the 
doings  of  the  Conveniion  at  greater  lengtht  but  must  conclude  for  the 
present  with  the  closing  address  of  the  President,  Ho)i.  Hqi^gb  JVLann* 

G^KTLBMEN  OF  THE  CORVBKTION:*— 

The  clock  is  now  striking  the  hour,-— the  air  in  this  HaH  Is  novr  waw 
ing  with  its  vibrations — at  which  it  has  been  decided  to  bring  the  labom? 
of  this  Convention  to  a  close.    We  have  been  looking  for  the  last  three 
days  upon  the  bright-side  of  the  tapestry;  tie  dark-side  is  now  turned 
towards  us.    The  plesfsing  acquaintances  Which  havg  been' formed,  aftd' 
which  can  have  been  to  none  more  pleasing  thati  to  myself,  must  be  bn^ 
ken,  and  we  must  go  away,  carrying  such  good  as  we  cai»;  frota  the  de^' 
liberations  of  this  assembly.     In  parting  with  you,  I  cannot  forbear  to. 
express  my  warmest  acknowledgements  for  the  continual  ktadness  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  regard  the  performance  of  the  duties  ol 
the  chair.     You  have  made  all  its  labors  light,  and  aU  its  di fficalties 
nominal.    Iti  parting  with  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossitle  for  lae  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  hope,  mingled,  with  anxiety,  w4th  which  I  look  for*' 
ward  to  the  consequences  of  this  meeting.     We  sha41  separate.    Wo 
shall  go  away  to  mcve  in  different  and  distant  Efph^r^.    From  ihesenar- 
row  walls  which  now  enclose  us,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  at  the  end'of 
a  Week,  in  a  dozen  different  States,  east,  west,  north  «ad  south.    Shali 
the  influences  which  have  been  here  concentrated  and  brought  tea 
focus,  be  dissipated  and  lost,  when  our  local  proximity  U»  each  other  is 
gone;  or  shall  the  moral  influences  which  have  been  here  geiitf fated, ^x.  ; 
pand  themselves  over  the  vast  spaces  where  we  shall  soon  be  found, 
keep  themselves  vtvid  and  animate,  and  make  the  comnion  air  atoclric 
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with  their  AiIbmi  of  lifet  I  trust  the  latter,  and  that  oar  seat  will  not 
be  of  the  floehjr  Mod,  that  will  evaporate  as  soon  as  the  exciting  eanee 
ia  withdrawn,  but  that  it  will  be  like  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  being 
once  kindled,  glows  on  forever. 

Gentlemen,  this  occasion  has  brought  together  two  classes  of  nies» 
mifficientlf  distinguished  from  each  other  to  be  the  subject  of  a  division. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  address  a  few  words  to  each.  We  have  before  oa 
the  practical  teachers,— men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  bosiaess  of 
the  school-room,  who  do  not  exercise  a  vetj  diffusive  influence  in  a 
broad  sphere,  !>ut  an  intense  inftiience  in  a  narrow  sphere-^points  of 
strong  light  thrown  upon  a  small  space,  rather  than  wider  radiations  of 
a  flame  that  is  weakened  by  its  expansion.  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
school  teacher^  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  or  define  them.  I  can- 
not even  mention  the  names  in  the  catalogue;  but  I  will  call  the  atten- 
tion to  one  which  comes  very  near  to  embracing  all.  By  this  one,  I  mean 
thMr<mghne$$9  in  every  thing  you  teach.  Thoroughness-— Moroiig>Aaec» — 
and  again  I  ekj  thobovohness  is  the  secret  of  success.  You  heard  some 
admirable  remarks  this  morning  from  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Sears,)  in  which  he  told  us  that  a  ehild,  in  learning  a  single  lesson^ 
might  get  not  only  an  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  that  lesson,  but  an 
idea  how  all  Icasona  should  be  learned,*— a  general  idea,  not  only  how 
that  Bubjeei  should  be  studied,  but  how  all  subjects  should  be  studied. 
▲  child,  in  compassing  the  simplest  subject,  may  get  an  idea  of  perfect- 
neoB  which  is  the  type,  or  archetype,  of  all  excellence,  and  this  idea 
jsay  modify  the  action  of  his  mind  through  his  whole  course  of  life. 

Be  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete  in  every  thing  you  do;  leave  tu^ 
ettomy  in  aaibuoh  behind  you  as  you  march  on,  to  rise  up  in  the  rear 
and  assail  you.  Leave  no  broken  link  in  the  chain  you  are  daily  forg- 
ing. Perfect  your  work  so  that  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  tnala  and  ex- 
periences of  life,  it  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

It  was  within  the  past  year  that  I  saw  an  account  in  the  public  papers 
of  a  terrible  gale  in  one  oi  the  harbors  of  the  Chinese  seas.  It  was  one 
of  those  lyf&oeiu,  as  they  are  called,  which  lay  prostrate  not  only  the 
productiona  of  nature,  but  the  structures  of  man.  In  this  harbor  were 
lying  at  anchor  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  among  them  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Plymouth.  Every  vessel  broke  its  cable  but  one. 
The  tornado  tossed  them  about,  and  dashed  Uiem  against  each  other,  and 
broke  thett  like  egg  ahellc-  But  amidst  this  terrific  scene  of  destruc- 
tion, our  government  vessel  held  fast  to  its  moorings,  and  escaped  un- 
harmed. Who  made  the  links  of  that  cable,  that  the  strength  of  the 
tensest  could  not  rend!  Yes!  Who  made  the  Imkt  qf  ihai  cabU,  iha$ 
ikt  tempeHtotJifM'r^tdf  Who  was  the  workman,  ihai  worked  under 
oaihf  and  Irbose  work  saved  property  and  human  life  from  ruin,  other- 
wise inovttafalel     Oould  that  workman  have  beheld  that  ^ectacle,  and 
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heard  the  raging  6f  the  elements,  and  seen  the  other  vesselB  as  they 
were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  scattered  ahroad,  while  the  violence  of  the 
tempest  wreaked  itself  upon  his  own  work,  in  vain,  would  he  not  have 
had  the  amplest  and  purest  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  his  laborl 

So,  in  the  after  periods  of  your  existence,  whether  it  be  in  this  world ^ 
6r  from  another  world,  from  which  you  may  be  permitted  to  look  back, 
you  may  see  the  consequences  of  your  instruction  upon  the  children 
whom  you  have  trained.  In  the  crises  of  business  life,  where  intellect 
tual  accuracy  leads  to  Immense  good,  and  intellectual  mistakes  to  im- 
niense  los9,  you  may  see  your  pupils  distinguishing  between  error  and 
truth,  between  false  reasoning  and  sound  reasoning,  leading  all  who 
may  rely  upon  them  to  correct  results,  establishing  the  highest  reputa^ 
tion  lor  themselves,  and  for  you  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  conferring 
Incalculable  good  upon  the  community. 

SO)  if  you  have  been  wise  and  successful  in  your  moral  training,  you 
will  have  prepared  them  to  stand  unshaken  and  unseduced  amidst 
temptations,  firm  where  others  are  swept  away,  uncurrupt  where  others 
are  depraved,  unconsumed  where  others  are  blasted  and  perish.  You 
may  be  able  to  say  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have  helped  to  do 
this  thing.  And  will  not  such  a  day  be  a  day  of  more  exalted  and  sub> 
lime  joy  than  if  you  could  have  looked  upon  the  storm  in  the  easterro 
seas,  and  known  that  it  was  your  handiwork  that  saved  the  vessel  un- 
harmed amid  the  wrecks  that  floated  around  It?  Would  not  such  a  sight 
be  a  reward  great  and  grand  enough  to  satisfy  and  fill  up  any  heart, 
mortal  or  immortal? 

There  is  another  class  of  men  In  this  meeting,— those  who  hold  offi- 
cial situations  under  the  State  governments,  and  who  are  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  public  instruction.  Peculiar  duties  devolve  up- 
on them.  They,  in  common  with  the  teachers,  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves a  great  responsibility^  When  in  the  course  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings, a  resolution  was  introduced,  proposing  to  make  this  a  T^atlon- 
aJ  Convention,  with  a  permanent  organization;  I  confess  that,  as  I  sat 
ih  this  chair,  I  felt  my  joints  trembling  with  emotion,  at  the  idea  of  the 
responsibility  you  were  about  to  assume.  Shall  this  body  cBtablish  itsei^ 
as  a  ^National  Convention?  Shall  we  hold  ourselves  out  to  this  great 
country  as  a  source  of  information  and  a  centre  of  influence,  on  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  human  faculties? 
Shall  we  hold  ourselves  up  here  in  full  sun-light,  and  virtually  say  to 
the  whole  country,  come  here  and  fill  your  urns  from  our  fountains  of 
wisdom?  These  views  came  over  me  with  such  force,  as  nlmost  to  make 
rae  forget  where  I  was,  and  the  duties  I  had  to  discharge;  for  experience 
has  led  me  to  know  something  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work.  Yet  i^ 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  to  adopt  the  resoltttioa;  and  through 
the  signatoreir  of  your  officers,  yon  will  severally  subotribe  to  that  eon- 
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[       clufiion.     You  have  already  authorized  a  committee  to  send  out  this  de* 

I.        terminatioix,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world.      Now,  by  these  acts,  you 

I        have  signed  and  sealed  a  bond.    You.  have  obh'gated  yourselves  to  perform 

[        great  duties,  and  yon  cannot  deny  or  elude  this  obligation,   without  a 

I        fprleiture  of  honor  and  of  character.      If  we  fulfil  the  duties  we  have 

[        assumed,  this  mee;ing  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  meetings 

ever  held  in  this  country.     If  we  fail  in  our  respective  spheres  of  actions 

\       to  fulfil  these  duties,  this  meeting  will  be  the  ridicule  and  shame  of  us 

I        all.     By  iiself  it  is  a  small  movement,  but  we  can  make  ii  the  first  in  a 

series  that  shall  move  the  whole  country.     It  begins  here  upon  the  mar- 

\        gin  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  expand  it  until  it  shall  cover  the  continent. 

I        However  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  great  by  its  possibilities.     To  the 

eye  of  the  superficial  observer,  beginnings  are  always  unimportant;  but 

whoever  understands  the  great  law  of  cause  and  efifect,  knows  that 

without  the  feeble  beginnings^   the  grandest   results  could  never  have 

been  envolved.     lie  who  now  visits  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 

I        of  New  York,  to  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, — the  Falls  of  Ni- 

aga,— may  see  also  a  wonder  of  art  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 

this  wonder  of  nature.     He  may  see  a  vast  Iron  Bridge  spanning  one  of 

the  greatest  rivt  rs  in  the  world,  affording  the  means  of  safe  transit  for 

any  number  of  men,  or  any  weight  of  merchandise,  and  poised  high  up 

in  the  serene  air  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  maddened  waters  below. 

How  was  this  ponderous  structure  stretched  from  abutment  to  abutment 

across  the  raging  floodi     How  was  it  made  so  strong  as  to  bear  the  tread 

of  an  army,  or  the  momentum  of  the  rushing  steam  carl     Its  beginning 

was  as  simple  as  its  termination  is  grand.     A  boy's  plaything,  a  kite,  was 

first  sent  into  the  air;  to  this  kite  was  attached  a  silken  thread,  to  the 

thread  a  cord,  to  the  cord  a  rope,  and  to  the  rope  a  cable.     When  the 

toy  fell  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  silken  thread  drew  over  the  cord, 

and  the  cord  the  rope,  and  the  rope  the  cable,  and  the  cable,  one  after 

another,  great  bundles,  or  fascia,  of  iron  wire;  and  these  being  arranged, 

side  by  side,  and  layer  upon  layer,  now  constitute  a  bridge,  of  such  mas- 

siveness  and  cohesion,  that  the  Mighty  Genius  of  the  cataract  would 

spend  his  strength  upon  it  in  vain. 

Thus,  my  friends,  may  great  results  be  educed  from  small  beginnings. 
Let  this  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Edu- 
cation be  like  the  safe  and  successful  sending  of  an  aerial  messenger 
across  the  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  crime,  so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  lay  the  abutments  and  complete  the  moral  arch 
that  shall  carry  thousands  and  millions  of  our  fellow-beings  m  safety 
and  peace  above  the  gulf  of  perdition,  into  whose  seething  floods  they 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  and  perished ! 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  CO-OPERATION. 

The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  are  eopied  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  tb«  Synod  of  Indiana,  (Nefr  fiehoof  Presbyterian.)  We  eom- 
mend  their  example  as  n^onhy  of  imitation  by  every  EcelBdiasticaf  Body 
fa  onr  own  State.  Let  the  Clergy  and  the  members  of  the  6ther  pro- 
fessione  lend  theh>  hearty  co-bpera^oix  to  the  effort  made  for  the  Improve- 
ment df  our  schools,  and  untold  good  will 'be  the  result. 

WkesleaBj  The  proper  education  of  the  ridng  generation  furnishes  thfe 
«nly  aure  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  dur  civil  and  religious  insiitn* 
tions;  and 

WHSRBA9,  The  condtitatfoii  of  Indfana  acknowledges  the  claims  of  its 
youthful  population  to  the  necessary  means  of  such  intellectual  and  mor- 
al culture;  and 

WefiRSAS,  The  Legisfature  has  taken  the  incipient  measures  for  thb 
fntroduetioil  and  establishment  of  a  system  of  Free  Schools  in  our  State. 

Retolvedy  Ut.  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  effort  to  secure  to  the  child- 
Hen  and  youth  of  Indiana,  the  enjoyment  of  the  richest  of  the  privileges 
of  American  citizens,  a  system  of  popular  education,  diffusing  its  bless- 
ings without  distinction  of  religious  sect,  political  party,  or  pecuniary 
circumstances. 

Retolved,  2J.  That  we  regard  the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  as 
the  brightest  pledge  of  our  future  prosperity,  fraught  indeed  with  the 
richest  promise,  for  the  successful  development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  the  cultivation  of  the  great  mass  of  mind  of  every  intellec- 
tual grade,  and  furnishing  also  the  grand  incentive  and  means  to  thrift 
and  enterprise, 

Retohedy  3df.  That  we  regard  the  ad  valorem  "system  of  support  of 
Common  Schools  as  the  only  true,  republican  one,  and  most  cheerfully 
and  heartily  pledge  ourselves  as  its  firm  and  uncompromising  friends  and 
advocates. 

lUtohedj  4th,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  to  ihe  system  a  fair  and  untrammeled  experiment,  and 
that  we  regard  it  as  an  imperative  obligation  devolving  on  all  religious 
denominations,  cordially  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State. 

Resolved,  5th,  That  as  members  of  this  body,  we  will  in  our  individ- 
ual capacity,  unite  most  heartily  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  all  wise  and 
efficient  measures  to  give  permanence  and  success  to  such  a  sybtem^ 

Retohed,  6th.  That  it  is  both  the  privilege  and  duty  of  our  parents 
and  ministers  to  visit  our  Common  Schools,  and  by  all  proper  means  tp 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  children  to  prompt  and  punctual  attend- 
ance, a  kind  and  courteous  deportment,  a  diligent  and  persevering  effort 
to  improve  their  time  and  opportunities  for  mental  culture,  and  to  afford 
the  teachers  that  degree  of  syropathj  and  co-operation  best  suited  to 
tax  and  encourage  the  higheet  degree  of  profeesional  skill 
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GEOLOGY  FOK  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES— NO.  ¥• 
Bt  Josiah  Holbboox. 

Next  to  quartz^  feldspar,  auca,  and  bornWend,  lime  is  the  most  iapor* 
t»iit  letter  in  the  '^Geological  Alphabet.'*  It  is  not  only  an  elettiont  xd 
rocks,  but  of  itself  alone  forms  rocks  in  great  extent  and  Tarioty.  It 
raries  more  in  age,  position,  and  eharaetor  than  either  of  the  rod»  701 
aam^.  Though  not  so  o^d  as  the  oldest  granite  formations,  portions  ef 
ii  jirere  formed  at  an  early  period  of  the  earth's  history.  .It  has  been 
liprming  ever  since,  and  at  this  time  masses  of  limestone  are  aeeaouilat* 
ing  from  various  causes. 

In  color,  texture^  and  other  qualities,  the  carbonate  of  lime  presents 
▼ery  numerous  varieties.  It  is  often  milk  white,  and  sometimes  has  so 
much  tlie  appearance  of  loaf  sugar,  as  to  lead  persons  to  apply  their 
taf  te  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  answer  for  sweetening  coffee.  The 
grains  of  white  limestone  are  frequetttiy  much  coarser  than  those  of  kMff 
«ttgar,  an  1  frequently  as  large  as  peas. 

This  abundant  and  useful  rock  has  sometimes  a  very  fine  texture,  hav- 
ing much  the  appearance  of  a  hone.  The  stone  used  for  lithography  it 
a  very  fine  or  compact  limestone,  obtained  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
from  Germany.  All  ihi  varieties  of  marble,  or  nearly  8o»  are  limestone , 
also,  all  chalk  formations.  Large  masses,  indeed  extensive  formations, 
of  limestone  are  composed  entirely  of  the  remains  of  animals,  once  pos- 
sessed of  life,  action,  and  enjoyment.  £ones  are  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  all  shells  are  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Coral  formations,  extending 
thousands  of  miles,  are  composed  of  lime. 

The  carbonate  of  lime,  chemically  the  same  in  all  the  above  varieties, 
and  many  others,  is  frequently  found  crystaiized  in  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful forr^is.  These  crystals  are  sometimes  much  in  the  shape  of  a  dog^ 
tooth,  and  hence  are  called  dog-tooth  spar.  Vast  quantities  of  thete 
crystals  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  canal  excavations  of  Lockport, 
New  York,  where  also  has  been  found  the  floate  of  lime,  (fluor  spar,) 
also  l^ulphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of  Paris.)  These  different  varieties  are 
sometimes  combined  in  the  same  mass,  so  as  to  form  beamtiful  specimens 
for  mantel  ornaments,  family  museums,  college  cabinets,  &c. 

In  the  language  of  chemistry,  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  salt  composed  of 
carbonic  acid  and  lime*  By  burning,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  from 
the  other  ingredients;  when  it  is  quick  lime.  When  thus  freed  from  the 
acid,  it  has  the  power  of  absorbing  large  quaiitities  of  water,  which  it 
does  in  the  process  of  slacking.  This  water,  on  combining  with  the 
lime,  becomes  as  solid  as  the  lime  itself,  when  it  gives  op  the  heat  re* 
quired  to  keep  it  in  a  liquid  state,  rendering  the  lime  while  slacking,  at 
every  child  knows,  very  hot,  producing  also  much  vapor  and  steam. 

One  variety  of  limeelone  is  called  *<  hydraulic  h'me,"  from  hudor  the 
Greek  word  for  water.    This,  whan  prepared  by  burningj  grinding, and 
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.  mixing  with  sand,  produces  waier  eemenif  And  ceoieats  different  inMSM 
of  rocks  Almost  as  firmly  as  if  in  one  piece.  This  material  is  exlensive^ 
ly  used  for  canal  locks,  lor  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  almost  innumerable 
purposes.  By  it  the  *'  Croton  AqueducV^  has  been  rendered  so  tight  and 
so  firm  as  to  furnish  a  large  supply  of  water  for  nearly  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants  from  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Surely  limestone  is  a  very  useful  material,  furnished  us  from  a  toun- 
tjfttl  Benefactor,  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.  This  same  Benefac- 
tor has  given  us  intellects  capable  of  understanding  and  applying  this 
useful  material  for  the  enlargement  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  supplying 
our  physical  wants;  and  it  in  our  privilege  and  duty  to  apply  our  Intel* 
lectual  powers  to  such  high  objects  designed  by  our  Creatoc. 


NO.  VI.— Serpentine  and  talc  are  two  letters  of  the  "  Oeologirai  A^ 
pkabei,  *^  Together,  they  form  extensive  and  interesting  depositee  and 
ranges  of  rocks,  in  various  pans  of  the  wcMrld,  appropriately  termed 
**Jiagn€tian  Fhrmaiiont-  "  Serpentine  and  tale  are  both,  in  part,  com- 
posed of  magnesia,  besides  containing  veins  of  n^agnesia,  hydrate  of 
magnesia,  silicate  of  magnesia,  magnesian  limestone,  &e.,  from  some  of 
which  are  manufactured  the  common  magnesia  of  the  shops,  epsom 
salts,  (sulphate  of  magnesia,)  and  other  useful  articles  of  commerce. 

Chrome  ore,  from  which  is  made  chrome  yellow,  a  beautiful  paint,  is 
also  obtained  from  magnesian  formations.  By  chrome  mines,  discovered 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  deposited  in  barren  serpentine  rid  gee  i 
many  thousand  persons  have  found  employment;  and  handsome  estates 
or  great  wealth  have  been  accumulated  by  various  individuals,  and  a 
beautiful,  substantial  paint  furnished  to  the  community  at  twenty*five 
or  thirty  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  pound,  the 
common  price  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich  deposites  in  those 
barren  ridges. 

From  the  same  ridges  materials  for  epsom  salts  are  obtained  in  such 
abundance,  and  changed  into  that  article  so  good  and  so  cheap,  as  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  foreign  importations.  Chromate  of  potash  is  another 
useful  artiete  furnished  to  the  community  irom  the  deposites  in  the  mag- 
nesian-  fotrmations.  Found  in  the  same  connexion  is  asbestos,  sometimes 
sailed  mineral  cotton,  having  a  soft  fibrous  character,  and  sometimes 
made  into  cloth  and  paper,  which  are  entirely  incombustible.  A  hand- 
kerchief made  of  asbestos,  to  be  deanaed,  needs  only  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fire  till  it  is  burnt  clean,  and  then  removed.  Tons  of  asbestos  al- 
most as  fiue  as  silk  have  been  obtained  from  Maryland  for  fir e*proof  safes 
used  by  merchants  and  others. 

Soapsione,  priDcipally  composed  of  talc,  is  generally  found  in  compa- 
ny or  in  the  neighborhood  of  serpentine.  This  rock  is  so  soft  as  to  be 
cut  with  a  saw,  hewed  with  an  axe,  smoothed  with  a  plane,  turned  in 
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a  l«the,  and  otherwise  readHy  biwight  Into  any  shape  required  by  ft» 
imnMroiia  aeee  In  arehitedture  and  boosehold  economy.  It  takes  its  nanae 
^rom  having  a  feel  resembling  soap. 

Soapstone  is  exported  largely  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampsbire.— 

Tailors  call  talc  French  ehalk,  and  use  it  for  marking  cloth.  The  pow- 
der of  talc,  mixed  with  oil,  is  good  for  the  axletreesof  carriage  wheels, 
gudgeons,  and  varioas  similar  purposes,  by  preventing  friction. 

A  range  of  serpentine  or  magnesian  rocks  and  ridges,  commencing  at 
Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York,  extends,  with 
oecaslonal  Internipcione,  through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  The  same  class  of  focks  are  abundant  in  New  Eng- 
land. A  beauiifhl  ^^F'erdJhaique^^  marble,  consisting,  in  a  great  meas- 
ore,  of  precious  or  ^^J^oble  SerpenHne,^*  is  deposited  in  large  quantities 
is  New  Haven  and:  some  of  the  adjoining  towns  in  Connecticut. 

Serpentine  is  so  named  from  its  variety  of  colors,  resembling,  in  that 
respect,  a  serpent,  though  its  prevailing  color  is  green.  It  is  a  little 
harder  tiian  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  little  less  hard  than  mar- 
ble or  CQQimon  lineBtone.  Common  serpentine  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  walls  of  houees,  ftirm  enclosures,  &:c.  Precious  serpentine,  which 
feeeives  a  beantlful  polish,  is  used  not  only  in  marble,  but  for  vases 
plates,  and  varrous  small  articles  for  ornament  and  curiosity. 

Every  reader  of  the  "Student**  can  procure  a  specimen  of  serpentine, 
bath  eommcm  and  precious,  of  magnesia,  asbestos,  chrome  ore,  tale, 
soapstone,  and  also  of  chlorite,  anotlier  magnesian  mineral,  frequently 
ibnnd  in  oonnexion  with  those  above  named.  Those  who  cannot  find 
them  within  their  walks,  can  find  something  which  they  can  send  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  <*excAan^e"  ibr  magnesia  and 
other  minerals* 


FROM  THE  TEAOHEE*S  ADVOCATE.— VOL.  I. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  well  known  that  so  far  as  respects  the  completkn 
of  the  square  of  affected  or  complete  Quadratic  Equations,  they  may  be 
reduced  to  one  of  tipo  forms ;  viz.  in  ihe first  farm  the  co^efficient  of  x' 
is  one,  and  that  of  the  first  power  of  x  is  an  even  number ;  ia  tlie  ucamd 
/orm,  the  oo-efiloient  of  z'  may  be  any  number  greater  or  less  Cbaa 
unity,  and  thai  of  the  second  term  or  first  power  of  x,  an  even  number. 

For  the  aohition  of  Equadone  reduced  to  eiCher  of  these  forms,  I  am 
accustomed  to  use  the  following  rules. 

First  Form.  Mule, — Add  to  tbe  right  Land  member  the  square  el 
half  the  co-efficient  of  x,  (in  the  2d  term,)  evolve  and  connect  to  the  root 
with  the  opposite  sign  half  the  same  co*efficient. 

Mean^t.  x*+4x=5:21.     Operation.    S]4-(i)' =25,  whose  square 
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xeot=sz  ^  or  --^  6,  to  wlikh  conneei  |  bj  tiie  —  sign,  and  i  m  found  to 
equal  -f-8  or  —7. 

J5i!af«p^«2.  X*— 8x=20.  Opemdon.  «a+.(f )»«»,  rootsr  +  or' 
—  6,  and  -{-  ot  6+|=10,  or  — 2. 

Second  Form.  i?tt/e.— Multiply  the  right  hand  member  by  the  first 
coefficient,  add  to  the  product  the  square  of  half  the  second  coefficient, 
evolve,  and  connect  to  the  root  half  the  second  coefficient  by  the  oppo- 
site sign  and  divide  the  result  by  the  first  coefficient. 

Example  1.     3x*-|r6x=24-     Operation.— 
24xS+(|)*«81,  root  =s  +or~&~J= 
i+e  ^+« 

^   or-ir^as   <  or    .  Then  x=55-|-  2,  or  —4. 
(—12  (—4 

JSrw^«  2.     5x'— 8x=ss48.     Operatian,    48X6-2404.(I)«?=256, 
root  =  +  or— 16+1= 
1+20  C+4 

<    or  -i^B:^  <    or    the  yalueB  of  x. 

Nide, — ^To  reduce  to  the  second  fwm  any  equation  in  which  the  eoeffi- 
cleHt  of  the  first  power  of  x  is  an  odd  wmber,  multiply  the  equation  by 
two. 

It  is  well  known  to  Teachers  that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  solving* 
quadratic  equations,  after  the  statement  of  the  problem  is  made,  the  sotu- 
tion  is  little  more  than  2^  mechanical  process,  affording  but  little  discipline 
for  the  mind.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  here  proposed,  enables 
the  student  to  perform  nearly  all  the  problems  involving  this  class  of 
equations,  mentally,  thus  famishing  greater  opportunities  for  the  discipline 
of  the  best  powers  of  the  mind,  than  are  secured  by  the  common  method. 
For  my  own,  part  I  consider  it  just  as  practicable,  and  certainly  as  de- 
sirable, that  the  pperaticms  in  Algebra  should  be  performed  mentally^ 
as  that  the  same  prooessea  in  Arithmetic,  should  be  so  performed. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  equations  in  this  manner*, 
let  pupils  cooamit  a  table  of  the  squares  of  all  the  numbers  from  cue  to 
fifty  or  one  hundred. 

A.  D.  LoED. 
Teacher's  Seminarpy         > 
Kirdand,  0.,  Jiaxch,  1846.  J 
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WHAT  CAN  ONE  MAN  D01 
We  often  hear  this  qaeetion  asked,  *  what  ean  one  man  do1>    Wh«l 
can  he  dot    He  can  overturn  the  destinias  of  the  world  if  he  only  sett' 
hhnaelf abD«t  if.    Itemed  ifr la  town  in  hier  ittdividoaUapaeity  Mt  f^^ 
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0we  almost  every  itdviftDtftge  that  society  makes,  either  in  their  crops,. 
steam  engines  or  wooden  nutmegs.    Had  the  invention  of  the  cottaa 
fin  depended  on  the  whole  community,  it  would  not  have  been  perfect- 
ed to  this  day.    Unfortunately  what  is  somebody's  business  everybody 
neglects.    Till  Chancellor  Livingston  took  Duchess  county  into  eon»d 
eration,  it  was  falling  away  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  a  year.     Crops 
were  diminishing  in  size— farms  were  becoming  sterile,  and  everybody 
poorer  very  fast.    Fortunately  for  everybody,  this  distinguished  civilian 
turned  his  attention  to  the  complaint,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  con- 
verted what  was  fast  becoming  a  barren  wilderness  "into  the  garden  of 
the  State."    By  simply  administering  Plaster  of  Paris  to  the. soil,  the 
country  became  cured  of  its  consumption  and  again  made  to  rank  with 
the  roost  wealthy  districts  In  the  country.    And  what  is  true  of  Chan- 
eellor Livingston,  is  equally  true  of  thousands  of  other  distinguished 
citizens.    One  ^Hry''  of  Dr.  Franklin  yields  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Schenectady  alone,  for  is 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  broom  corn  among  us,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  products  cultivated  in  our  vicinity.    Happening  ono 
day  to  see  an  imported  whisk  of  this  exotic  in  the  hands  of  a  lady  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Philosopher  thought  he  would  examine  it,  and,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  discovered  one  single  seed.    He  immediately  planted 
it,  and  from  this  small  beginning  have  arisen  all  the  Shaker  brooms  in 
the  world.    As  an  index  of  its  value,  we  would  state  that  one  single 
farm  on  the  Mohawk  Flats  grows  brush  sufficient  to  make  150,000 
brooms  per  year,  which  at  $1,50  per  dozen  (the  average  price)  amounts 
to  $2^5,000.    Who  can  look  at  these  facts  and  still  ask  "what  can  one 
man  doV^^^Albany  Knickerbocker. 


A  Lesson  to  Teachers. — In  a  late  number  of  the  Common  School 
Journal,  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  '^management  of  diso- 
bedient children,*'  a  subject  which  few  parents  or  instructors  appear  to 
understand.  From  this  article  we  copy  the  folk>wing  interesting  anec- 
dote:— 

**  At  a  Common  School  Convention  in  Hampden  county,  we  heard  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooley  relate  an  anecdote  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  princi- 
ple. He  said  that  many  years  ago,  a  young  man  went  into  a  district  to 
keep  school,  and  before  be  had  been  there  a  week,  many  persons  came 
to  see  him  and  kindly  told  him  that  there  was  one  boy  in  school  it  would 
be  necessary  to  whip  every  day:  inading  him  to  infer  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  school,  and  that  the  inference  of  injustice  towards  the 
bay  would  be  drawn,  when  he  should  escape,  not  when  he  should  gof- 
fer. The.  teacher  saw  the  thing  in  a  diff^ent  light*  fie,  treated  the  boy 
wjUi  signal  (uii^fiiesB  and  aj^enj^ion.    At  fimXt  tlie  novel  .coui«e,.aeemed 
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to  bewilder  him.  He  eould  not  divine  ita  meaning.  But  when  the  per. 
eevering  kindness  of  the  teacher  begot  a  kindred  sentiment  of  kindneai 
in  the  pupil,  his  very  nature  seemed  transformed.  Old  impulses  died. 
A  new  creation  of  motives  su,  plied  their  place.  Never  was  there  a 
more  diligent,  obedient  and  successful  pupil.  And  now,  said  the  rever- 
end gentleman,  in  concluding  his  narrative^  that  boy  is  the  Chief  Justice 
nf  a  neighboring  State.  The  relator  of  the  story,  though  he  modestly 
kept  back  the  fact,  was  himself  the  actor.  If  the  Roman  justly  bestow- 
ed a  civic  crown  upon  a  soldier,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-sol- 
dier, what  honors  are  too  great  for  the  teacher  who  has  thus  rescued  a 
child  from  rain!" 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  winter  schools  are  now  com- 
mencing, and  all  of  our  young  rea- 
ders and  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
will,  during  this  winter,  be  forming 
habits  which  will  go  with  them 
throug;h  life.  This  winter,  like  ev- 
ery other  season  which  youth  may 
enjoy  for  instruction,  is  therefore  a 
period  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  evtry  child.  Daring  its 
progress  will  be  formed,  habits  of 
industry  or  idleness,  of  attention  or 
inattention,  of  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience, which  may  influence  all 
through  life,  and  decide  their  des- 
tiny for  time  and  eternity.  We  have 
already  spoken  more  than  once  of 
these  things,  of  the  importance  of 
improving  time  and  opportunities 
as  they  pass,  and  have  placed  be- 
fore our  young  friends  the  example 
of  Washington  and  others,  as  in- 
citements to  effort,  or  models  for 
imitation.  We  would  now  call  their 
attention  to  a  fact  in  the  history  of; 
an  individual  who  but  a  short  time 
ainee  held  the  highest  office  in  A- 
merica. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  1815,  James 
K.  Polk  eiiltred  the  University  of 


North  Carolina,  being  in  his  twen- 
tieth year.  His  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  distinguished.  At  each 
semi-annual  examination  he  bore 
away  the  first  honors,  and  graduar 
ted  in  1818  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  scholar,  both  in  ths 
Mathematics  and  Classics.  His 
course  at  college  was  marked  by 
the  same  assiduity  which  afterward 
distinguished  him.    It   is  said  that 

BB  NEVEB    MISSED  ▲  BECITATION,  NOB 

oMrrrED  the  punctiuous  psbiorm- 

ANCB  OF  ANT  DUTY. 

Now  whatever  any  of  our  read- 
ers may  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  Mr.  Polk  as  a  man  or  a  po- 
litician, it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  habits  which  made  him  distin. 
guished  in  after  life,  which  led  to 
his  elevation  to  the  high  office 
which  he  lately  held,  were  formed 
while  he  was  a  scholar  at  sehooK— 
So  was  it  with  Washington^  and  so 
it  has  been  with  nearly  every  man 
who  has  been  great,  good,  or  use- 
ful in  the  world. 

CONSCIBNCB  iNinBBTBUCnBLlk^Coll- 

•oience,'  says  a  ootempoiary,  'may 
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otno  flcmoOL  po^mama 


be  abaserfi  but  it  is  feared;  it  may  be 
|0aded  do^n  with  weight,  but  can" 
ii<H  be  crushed}  the  cauterizing  iron 
ipay  be  applied,  but  though  seared^ 
it  cannot  be  killed.  You  may  shut 
your  eyes,  but  it  will  whisper  in 
your  ears.  You  may  stop  your  ears, 
but  it  will  trembie  in  your  nerves. 
When  it  cannot  thunder,  it  will 
whisper;  and  wh«n  it  cannot  whis- 
per, Its  silence  is  often  more  dread- 
ed than  its  utterance.  It  is  dan- 
ferous  to  offend  conscience,  for  it 
as  a  most  tenacious  memory,  aa 
well  as  a  most  tender  flensibiiity.-^ 
It  is  the  more  dangerous,  because 
It  does  not  consider  your  conduct  a 
personal  affront,  but  as  ah  impious 
msult  to  the  moral  government  of 
Qod. 

Washujgton  and  his  Mother. — 
Young  George  was  to  go  to  sea,  as 


midshipman;  every  thihg  was  ar- 
ninf^d,  the  vene\  lay  out  ^ppoeitt 
his  iatfaer's  bou^e,  jtbe  little  boat  had 
come  on  shore  to  take  biui  off,  and 
bis  whole  heart  was  bent  on  going. 
After  his  trunk  had  been  carried 
down  to  the  boat,  he  went  to  bid  his 
mother  farewell*  And  he  saw  ih« 
tears  buiBtnvg^  from  her  eye..  Haw« 
ever,  he  said  nothing  to  her;  but  he 
saw  that  she  would  be  di^treesed  ff 
he  went,  and  perhaps  never  be  hap- 
py again.  He  ju^  turned  vouad 
to  the  servant  and  said,  "  Go  and 
tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk  back;  I 
will  not  go  and  break  my  mother's 
heart.''  His  mother  was  etrock 
with  his  decision,  and  she  said  to 
htm,  **GeoTge,  God  has  promised  le 
bless  the  children  that  henor  tbetr 
parentsi  and. I  believe  lie  will  blest 
you." 


Adam's  New  Arifbmetieal  Series,  for  Schools  and  Acadenues. 

1,— PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  or  MENTAL  OPERATIONS  IN  NUM- 
BERS: Being  an  introduction  to  the  Revised  Edition  of  Adam*8  New   Arithroetio 

**ThiiLWork  b  ad«pledto  Ui«gr«dUK(exp«n6ioD  of  the  intellect  of  tbf!  younf  popii.  and  m  M 
signed  to  give  hWn  as  thorough  luentat  discipline  *a  isoltaijied  by  stadjiof  «ny  other  «leaieiii«ry 
work  upon  the  same  aui  )eet. 

**TI)e  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  lead  the  pupii  on^  step  by  step^ wbeiJv  in  Uie  ovder  of  Aiacov 
ery.  Thisi  arran«renieiit  fo  hauu d  upon  ilie  principle,  that  *if  the  unaerstanding  i8tIioTOU|Tity  reacb 
cd,  the  tneiuorv  will  take  rare  of  itae'f." 

2.— ADAM'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  REVISED  EDITION:  Being  areWs- 
ion  of  Adam's  New  Aritbmetie,  flrstpubtSehed  in  1837. 

'Few  worlweYer  iasqed  fron>the  American  Preae  have  arqatred  le  freet  i)e|if l^ril7.as  «iie^IVew- 
Arithroetic'  It  is  alinoot  the  only  worit  on  aritjimetic  used  in  extensive  sections  of  New  finj(fan<|. 
It  has  iieeii  re-pobHshed  in  Canada,  and  adapted  to  the  currency  of  tiMl.  ptt>ilBfl».  H  ^aslieaii 
tranriated  into  tlie  lan^uaze  of  Greece,  and  pohlished  in  that  country.  It  has  found  its  way  Into 
^rry  part  of  fbe  United  States.  *  In  the  Btaie  of  New  York,  for  eirample,  if  is  ttfe  tezt-boofc  ft 
ninety  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  academies  which  repotted  to  the  regents  of  the  Uel- 
^lendty  in  1848.' 

IIL— KEYTO  THE  REVISED  EDITION  of  ADAM'S'  NEW  ARITHIABr 
TIC. 

IV.— MENSURATION,  MECHTANICAL  POWEltS,  ANt>  MACHlllHSRy. 
The  prliKlpies  of  Menauraiien  eMalytii^lly  explained  and  praciicaily  applied  totlia  wttmurwmm- 
•S  tines  ^  Superfiees  and  solids;  also  a  philofophlcal  explanation  of  the  «iir^;«  mwhanital  poioera 
.  «ed  their  applicatidn  tn  vttekinerf.-  Deettrned  to  foiiow  A^atiit^  New  Aritbmeticb    [infiepi.) 

v.— BOOK  KEEPING,  containing  alocid  explanation  of  the  conupon  metlsod 

of  Bookkeeping  hy  sin$;le  entry;  a  h*w,  cotuise  and  effmmoii'aeHge  metked  of  Bo^k-keepinf,  for 
farineni^niQct)ftiiir8,retaiteraandprofiB9slonai  men,  lueihodsof  k§epittg  bo9k»  ^K  /g^r^i  ahort 
methods  of  keeping  aceounis  in  a  liiuitcd  business",  eTerci^es  for  the  piipi';  ami  varlons  foriw«  ne^ 
ee*ary  fortbetransaoUon  orhtmltiess.  Aerampanied  with  Blank  l$oolc#,-for  the  m^'of  fcutnmsk' 
'*Tiiis  work  is  an  Analytical  $y»tem  nf  Baokktepinff,  Mve»tfiiA  Of  all  Buperfluitica  ^nd  abstruse 
tecbniraiities.  and  adapted  to  tke  system  af  instrMctttn  i%  doMittt.  themnthod  of'lcediiiv  mm 
adopted  in  ev^ry  department  ■  f  ediiration  In  wd'  arranged  and  well  conducted  srlmola.* 
(X)piaa  will  be  Airniitmtfbr  examinatlofi,  on  annlicatlon  lo^tthcr  of  the  nn»ai»h«rB. 

J,  W.   PRENTJSS  &  CO-,  Ktene,  N.  H., 
CbLLINS  &  BROTHER,.  JVfto  York. 
PfllLLIFS  &  SAMPSON,  ^Mte. 
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NEW  BOOK  STORE. 

[Opposite  the  State  House^  Columbus ,  Ohio,'] 

Dealers  in  Books,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Paper  Hangings,  aad 
Border,  Prints,  Engravings,  Oil  Paintinge,  Picture  Franieg,  Fancy 
Goo^a,  occ.  &e.  JOS.  H.  RILEY,  &  GO. 

PREMIUAUI. 

Pcrtoiu  MndtnfT  SI, 00  free  of  postage  vhall  receive  a  copy  of  the  Rditor*a  Chart  of  Elcmentarf 
Bounds:  thowaendliiK  9^,00,  a  copy  ofeHber  of  the  6rat  tbriM  volumea  of  the  Joarna':  thoM 
MBdins  f  3  00,  any  two  of  the  first  three  volumes,  and  those  sending  $3  CO,  the  three  voUioiCi 
bqvmllnope^ 

NEW  ARBJkNGEMENT. 
"Thb  Ohio  School  Joitrnal"  and  '"School  Fbiend^'  United. 

The  subscribers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  an  arrangement 
has  *been  effected  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  by 
which,  after  the  publication  of  the  December  number,  completing  the 
present  volume  of  the  Journal,  that  paper  will  be  united  with  the 
School  Friend  published  by  us.  The  new  paper  will  be  called  <*Tfis 
School  Fbibnd  and  Ohio  School  Journal.'^  In  connection  with  this  ar- 
rangement, we  are  enabled  to  secure  such  advantages,  especially  in  the 
editorial  department,  as  cannot  fail  to  render  the  new  Journal  of  much 
more  interest  and  value  to  subscribers  than  either  paper  could  hope  to 
be  separately. 

The  services  of  the  following  gentlemen  (whose  names  are  familiar 
to  the  educational  community,)  have  been  secured  in  the  ediiorini  de- 
partment:— 

Dr.  a.  D,  Lord,  Superintendent  of  Public  SchooU,  Columbus^  Ohio^ 

H.  H.  Barney,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Cincinnati  Central  High  School. 

The  Mathematical  Department  will  be,  as  heretofore,  under  the 
charge  of 

"Dk,  Joseph  Rat,  Profeuwr  of  JfathemaHei  in  Woodward  C^lte^e. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  secure  still  farther  assistance  in  the 
editorial  department,  the  result  of  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as. 
possible. 

It  is  believed  that  the  abqve  simple  anaouoeement  of  the  nomeBof^ 
of  ihe  editors  will  be  suflicient  guarantee  of  the  hhgh  character  and 
general  excellence  of  our  Journal.      We  may  add  that  no  judicious  ef- 
forts.or  expense  will  be  spared,  on  our  part,  to  reader  it  interesting  and 
valuable  to  Teachers,  School  Directors,  and  all  who  inre  inierested  in  , 
EdAicatioin. 

The  size  of  The  School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Journal  wjll  be  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  School  Friend  haa  heretofore  appeared*.  Each 
number  will  contain  pL\teen  quarto  pages,  equal  in  amount  of  matter  to 
thirty*two  pagios  eCUie  Olua  School  Journai*  . 
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The  very  low  tftibBcription  priees  heretofore  clmrged  for  the  School 
Frteud  will  not  be  changed.    They  are  as  follows: 

TERMS. 

One  copy,  for  one  year Fifty  cents. 

Ten  copies Three  dollsn. 

In  order,  however^  to  hold  out  the  ftreateet  possible  induceroenta  lo 
sabscribere,  that  onr  list  may  be  as  large  as  possible,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing 

FsBMItJMS  TO  Sn^CRIBERS. 

For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  two  copiei  of  The  School  Fribno  ahd  Oiao 

School  Journal  for  one  year,  and  one  back  volame  of  the  Ohio  School 

Journal;  or,  we  will  send  for  the  same  amount,  one  copy  of  the  School 

Friend,  for  one  year,  and  the  back  volames  I,  II  and  III  of  the  (Mo 

School  Journal. 
For  T»o  Jhllart  we  will  send  /our  copiei  of  the  School  Fnnvn  ahd 

Ohio  School  Journal  for  one  year,  and  back  volumes  I,  II  and  III  of 

'  the  Ohio  School  Journal. 

f^  All  sttbecriptions  and  communications  should  be  addressed,  Fon 
FA  to  to  "The  School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Journal^  Cincinnaii^  Okio.^ 

The  back  volumes  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  here  offered  as  piemi'* 
ams  are  neatly  stitched  in  printed  rovers,  in  a  convenient  form  for  use*  > 
and  so  that  they  can  be  sent  by  mail  vt  a  small  expense.  It  is  perhaps 
ttHtiecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  these  volumes.  They  are 
made  up>  nioetty,  not  of  matter  of  transient  interest  merely,  but  of  aiti- 
c\e»  which  are  of  great  permanent  value  to  teachers,  &e.  They  en-  : 
iM'aee  an  epitome  of  the  educational  history  of  the  West  during  the  sev* 
oral  years  last  passed.  Opportunity  is  here  afforded  all  who  wish  it  to 
obtain  these  valuable  documents  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 

We  would  now  respectfully,  but  earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
gilueation  in  the  West  to  use  their  influence  and  exertions  to  secure 
for  the  **School  Friend  and  Ohio  Shool  Journal''  a  wide  circulation.  The 
treat  importance  of  a  well  conducted  educational  periodical  is  admitted 
by  all.  we  have  incurred  considerable  expense,  and  and  are  ready  to 
gpitre  no  exertion  to  render  our  paper  such  a  one  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
tbe  term,  and  to  adapt  it  fully  to  the  wants  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  the  West,  in  this  respect.  Will  they  do  their  part  in  securing  for  ua 
A  wide  clrculationl    Complaiat  surely  cannot  be  made  of  our  terms. 

We  are  confident  that  our  price  is  lees  in  proportion  to  the  sice  of  our 
paper  than  that  of  any  other  educational  journal  in  the  country.  We 
^pe  and  expect  a  circulation  of  at  least  ten  thousand. 

Vnew  volume  of  the  School  Eriend  was  commenced  in  October.  Fot 
e^nvenience  to  all  parties,  we  shall  let  the  *<School  Friend  and  Ohio 
gehool  Journal''  come  in  the  regular  course  of  this  volume.  That  is, 
the  first  number  of  the  united  papers,  which  will  be  published  m  Jano* 
gry,  will  be  Volume  IV,  No.  4.  Subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  the 
three  back  numbers  of  the  School  Friend  to  render  the  volume  complete. 
"*^  W.  B.  SMITH,  &  Co., 

PubUekmre,  S6  4r  £8  Mm  9t,,  OinciMiaHt  O. 
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""  CLOSE'oF  T^HE  V0LIJME7  """^ 

With  the  present  number  closes  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal.^ 
During  its  existence,  it  has  received  such  attention  from  our  hands  aF 
the  numerous  and  pressing  duties  of  our  station  would  permit.  We  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  contained  less  that  is  really  valuable  to  Teachers 
and  those  actively  engaged  in  promoting  education,  than  could  have 
been  desired;  in  this  respect  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  own  ideas  and 
hopes  before  its  commencement.  It  was  commenced  with  the  convic- 
tion that  something  of  the  kind  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  people  of 
the  State  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  general  education,  it 
has  been  continued,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  doin^ 
something  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  wa5 
established,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  time  miglitsoon  come  when  the 
interest  in  the  subject  would  warrailt  a  competent  Editor  in  devoting 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  woik  of  tonductmg  such  a  Journal. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  did  time  permit,  to  look  over  the  progress  which 
the  cause  of  popular  education  has  made  in  our  State  during  the  last  four 
years;  to  enumerate  the  Teachers'  Institutes  which  have  been  attended, 
the  Union  Schools  established,  the  School  Houses  built,  the  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  examining  Teachers,  and  in  the  instruction  and 
management  of  Schools,  but  we  forbear. 

To  those  who  have  subscribed  and  paid  for  the  Journal,  our  sincere 
thanks  are  due,  for  their  patronage,  and  their  forbearance  with  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  irregularity  in  its  publication,  incident  to  the  circumstance? 
under  which  it  has  been  sustained;  but  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  subscription  list  has  only  paid  the  expense  of  paper  and  print- 
ing, while  the  labor  of  editing  it  has  been  a  work  of  good  will  to  the 
cause. 

To  those  Teachers  and  others  who  have  repeatedly  pronused  contribu- 
tions for  its  pages,  but  have  found  it  easier  to  erUidte  its  contents  than  to 
contribute  from  their  own  resources,  we  return  our  thanks  for  their  good 
wishes. 

From  all  who  are  capable  of  thinking  and  writing  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, we  respectfully  solicit  contributions,  and  from  all  interested  in 
education,  patronage  for  the  ^'School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Journal." 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  second  Annual  meeting  in  tliis  city  on  the 
^6th  and  S7th  of  December  instant.  More  than  sixty  members  and  del- 
egates from  nearly  thirty  different  counties  attended  and  participated  in 
the  deliberations  and  discussions  which  were  conddcted  with  much  har- 
mony and  in  the  kindest  spirit. 

The  time  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  addresses,  the  reading  of 
Reports  on  topics  on  teaching  and  the  cause  of  Education,  and  the  dis- 
cussion oi  plans  and  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and 
the  school  system  of  the  State.  The  movement  thought  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  at  the  present  time,  was  the  passage,  by  the  present 
Legislature,  of  a  law  providing  for  an  efficient  $upervision  of  schools  ; 
this,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  secured  without  appointing  a  State 
superintendent  who  should,  beside  the  other  duties  of  his  office,  edit  a 
State  Educational  paper;  and  at  least,  four  District  Superintendents  whose 
whole  time  should  be  occupied  in  attending  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Conventions,  lecturing  on  popular  education,  examining  Teachers  and 
visiting  schools.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  The  following  were  elected  offi- 
cers of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year.  Hon.  S.  Galloway  of  Co- 
lumbus, President ;  P.  Dawley  of  Massilon,  first  Vice  President ;  E.  D. 
Kingsley  of  Columbus,  Recording  Secretary ;  Prof.  I.  W,  And.'ews  of 
,  Marietta,  Cor.  Secretary  ;  John  Ogden  of  Columbus,  Treasurer.  Exe- 
cutive Committee: — Asa  D.  Lord  of  polumbus ;  M.  D.  Leggett  of  War. 
ren ;  H.  H.  Barney  of  Cincinnati ;  T.  W.  Harvey  of  Republic ;  E.  E. 
Barney  of  Dayton  ;  S.  S.  Rickley  of  Tarleton. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  is  to  be  attended  in  Springfield,  on  the 
3d  and  4th  days  of  July,  1850. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  answering  letters,  one  or  more  of  which 
we  receive  every  week,  we  publish  the  following  items  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

The  schools  are  organized  under  a  special  law  passed  in  1846.  The 
city  constitutes  one  District,  and  is  divided  into  three  snb^istricts,  in 
each  of  which  a  building  is  erected  capable  of  accommodating  six  de- 
partments, and  about  four  hundred  scholars.  The  sehools  are  under  the 
charge  of  six  Directors,  styled  the  Board  of  Education.  Previous  to  • 
opening  the  schools  under  the  present  organization,  in  July,  1847,  the 
Board  appointed  a  Superintendent,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  general 
direction  of  the  course  of  study  and  instruction  m  the  schoolsi  the  ex- 
amination and  instruction  of  the  Teachers,  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  High  School,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  sckooifl* 

Tke  schools  are  taught  &Ye  days  in  the  week,  and  si^x  hours  per  day. 
OnSaturdfiy  of  each  week,  or  of  every  alternate  weekv  the  .TeMiMr» 
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meet  at  the  room  of  the  Superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  several  studies  taught  in  the  different  grades  of  schools, 
interchanging  opinions,  and  stating  the  results  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  regard  to  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  schools. 
During  the  first  year,  the  time  was  occupied  in  these  meetings,  in  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the 
three  lower  grades  of  Schools.  Since  that  time,  several  other  8tudief< 
have  been  introduced,  in  which  regular  recitations  have  been  conduct- 
ed, or  lectures  given  by  the  Superintendent,  as  in  higher  Grammar, 
Physiology,  the  science  of  Government,  History  and  Mental  Philosophy. 
The  following  iterae  are  from  the  published  regulations  of  the  Board; 
they  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have  to  classify  schools  and  pre- 
scribe the  eourse  of  study,  &c.,  in  other  places. 

THE  COUBSE   OT  INSTBUCTIOlT. 

The  great  objects  of  study  in  school  being  to  secure  the  appropriate 
culture  and  acquire  the  proper  use  of  the  senses,  especially  (3^  the  mus- 
cular sense,  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  to  develope  the  perceptive,  retentive 
and  reflective  powers  of  the  mind  ;  to  form  correct  hahUs  of  study  and 
investigation,  of  thought,  attention  and  observation,  and  to  acquire  use- 
ful knowledge — the  course  of  instruction  in  the  several  schools  shall  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  £.an^u(ijre.— First,  its  formy  commencing  with  the  alphabet,  and 
including  the  forms  and  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  spelling,  pronouncia- 
tion,  accent,  punctuation  and  grammatical  reading;  second,  its  utc 
commencing  with  the  use  of  words  in  conversation,  and  including  the 
meaning  and  application  of  words,  their  origin,  formation  and  classifi- 
cation, the  structure  of  sentences  and  composition. 

II.  JV*ui7i6erf.— Commencing  with  the  elements,  and  including  men- 
tal and  written  arithmetic,  and  their  practical  application  to  business^ 
and  their  use  in  the  higher  mathematics.  '- 

III.  Qeographyy  JfaJhirdl  and  Civil  HiOoryy  and  the  Science  of  Gov- 
emment,  ' 

IV.  F&rm  or  J^ure.^^Including  an  acquaintance  with  mathematical 
and  other  form6>  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  important  as  a  means  of 
forming  clear  ideas  and  correct  judgments,  and  enabling  the  eye  to  dis- 
criminate and  the  hand  to  imitate. 

V.  Exerci»e$  Jbr  the  Ear  dnd  the  Foite.— >In  rhetorical  reading,  de- 
clamation or  delivery,  and  vocal  music. 

•  VI.— Prud«n/iflJ  and  Jlforo/  /fM/ruc/ion.— Including  instruction  in  re- 
gard to  politeness  and  propriety  of  deportment,  the  formation  of  man- 
ners and  habits,  of  morals  and  character. 

Opening  and  Cloiing. — All  the  schools  shall  be  opened  daily  with 
singing,  reading  a  portion  of  scripture,  or  prayer,  and  shall  be  closed 
with  singing. 
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Oeneral  Exer(Si*es, — Exercisee  on  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  spelling  and  definitions,  reading  and  vocal  music,  in  mental 
arithmetic,  in  geography  and  history,  in  drawing  .or  writing,  shall  f<»-m 
a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  in  every  school ;  and  Teachers  will  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  a  portion  of  every  day  in  giving  general  instruction, 
suited  to  ihe  capacities  and  advancement  of  their  scholars. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Public  Schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Secondary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  and  one  High  School,  in  each  of  which  a  systematic  and  con- 
secutive course  of  study  is  prescribed.  The  time  ordinarily  required  to 
complete  this  course  will  be  about  three  years  in  each  of  the  first  three 
grades,  and  four  years  in  the  High  School,  (making  allowance  for  occa- 
rsional  absence  of  pupils  from  school  for  a  quarter  or  longer,)  although 
the  period  spent  in  each  grade  of  schools,  and  the  time  of  promotion 
from  one  school  to  a  higher,  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  diligence 
and  improvement  of  the  scholar,  rather  than  upon  his  age  or  the  time 
he  has  spent  in  a  particular  school.  Generally  speaking,  the  Primary 
Schools  are  intended  for  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age ;  the 
Secondaries,  for  those  from  seven  to  ten  years ;  the  Grammar  Schools, 
lor  those  over  ten  years,  and  the  High  School,  lor  those  over  twelve 
years,  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of  some  higher  branches,  and 
who  are  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the 
school. 

One  or  more  of  each  of  the  first  three  grades  of  schools  is  sustained 
in  each  of  the  Public  School  houses,  beside  a  Primary  and  Secondary 
German  School  in  the  third  district. 

The  primary  and  Secondary  Schools  are  taught  by  female,  and  the 
Grammar  Schools  by  male  Teachers. 

STUDIES   IN  EACH  GRADE. 

Primary  iScAooiV .— The  branches  taught  in  these  are,  the  alphabet  and 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  spelling,  definitions  and  reading;  the  elements 
of  numbers,  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  written  arithmetic  ; 
first  lessons  in  geography  and  history ;  drawing  and  writing  on  slates 
and  the  black-board,  beside  various  conversational  lessons,  concert  exer- 
cises, and  singing  by  rote. 

Secondary  Sr/U>o(t.— The  studies  in  these  are,  the  elementary  sounds, 
spelling  and  definitions,  reading,  oral  instruction  in  English  grammar  ; 
mental  and  written  aritHmetic ;  primary  geography,  and  lessons  on  the 
globe  and  outline  maps,  elements  of  natural  and  civil  history  ;  drawing 
and  writing  on  slates  and  on  paper,  composing  sentences,  declamation, 
and  singing  by  rote. 

Grammar  Schools, --^The  studies  in  these  are,  reading,  spelling  and 
orthographic  parsing,  definitions  and  the  analysis  of  derivative  words, 
English  grammar  and  composition  ;  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and 
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mensuration;  geography,  history  and  the  seienee  of  government;  draw* 
ingy  penmanship  and  the  elements  of  bookrkeeping ;  declamation  and 
Toeat  mnsie. 

Each  of  these  grades  of  schools  will  be  divided,  with  reference  to  the 
attainments  and  advancements  of  the  pupils,  into  three  divisions,  to  be 
denominated  the  first,  second  and  third,  commencing  with  the  highest 
or  most  advanced. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSJON   TO  THE   SEVERAL  GRADES   OF  SOflOOLS. 

Primary  ScAoott.— -Children  over  four  years  of  age  can  find  admito 
tance  to  these  schools  by  applying  at  the  school  room,  at  the  times  specil 
fied  in  the  first  section  of  Chapter  YII. 

Secondary  SchooU. — For  admission  to  these,  scholars  must  be  able  to 
Bpell  common  words,  to  read  with  ease  in  the  Eclectic  Second  Reader^ 
and  be  familiar  with  punctuation ;  must  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  numbers,  and  be  able  to  i%ad  figures,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography  and  history,  and  of  writing 
and  drawing. 

Orammar  Schoolt, — For  admission  to  these,  scholars  must  be  able  to 
read  well  in  the  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader ;  must  be  acquainted  with  or- 
thography and  the  parts  ofspeech  ;  with  mental  arithmetic  and  written 
arithmetic,  through  division,  including  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication  table ;  with  the  elements  of  geography,  including  a 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of . the.  earth,  its  natural. and 
grand  divisions,  and  the  area  of  each,  and  of  physical  geography  in  gen- 
era], as  learned  from  the  globe  and  the  outline  maps  of  the  world  and 
the  grand  divisions,  of  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  and  must  have 
some  familiarity  with  penmanship  and  linear  drawing. 

Htg&  School. — For  admission  to  this,  scholars  should  be  twelve  years 
old,  and  must  be  able  to  spell,  read  and  write  well,  and  to  sustain  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  English  grammar,  geography  and  histwy,  in 
mental  and  written  arithmetic. 

DEPARTMENTS  AMD  STXmiES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  this  school  are,  to  give  to  scholars  of  both 
sexes  a  thorough  English  education  ;  to  fit  young  men  for  business,  or 
to  commence  the  study  of  a  profession,  and  to  qualify  those  who  wish, 
for  teaching.  The  English  course  of  study,  including  the  sciences,' will 
Ve  the  principal  one,  and  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
t)est  academies  and  female  seminaries,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  pursued  in  most  collegas.  The  opportunity  for  those  pre* 
paring  for  business  will  be  good,  as  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is  to 

.  be  eminently  practical.  The  classical  course  will  be  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  required  to  fit  scholars  for  college ;  and  the  instruction 

'  to  the  Teachers^  class  will  be  thorough  and  practical. 
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13ie  Btudif^  to  be  pursued  in  tbeae  Qereral^  departments  si^yf^esr- 

.  ranged  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  English  language  and  Uteratare ; 

t.  Mathematics;  3.  Geography  and  civil  history;  4.  Natural  histii/, 

including  human  physiology,  zoology,  botany  and  geology  ;  5.  Kauiral 

?Kfiosophy  and  chemistry;  6.  Mental,  moral  and  political  science; 
/  t)rawing,  penmanship  and  book-keeping;  8.  Reading,  declamation 
and  music ;  9.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  10.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  the  German,  to  which  may^  hereafter,  be  added 
one  or  more  of  the  other  modern  langaagcv. 


GEOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.—NO.  Vll. 

BT  JOSIAH  HOLBROOK. 

Not  a  little  enthusiasm  prevails  among  the  schools  of  our  Nation^F 
'  city  in  furnishing  the  seventy  thousand  schools  of  our  nation  with  spec- 
imens of  the  materials  of  our  National  buildings— at  once  a  national 
and  a  patriotic  enterprise.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  and 
generous  object  the  members  of  many  schools  rise  at  early  dawnt  imme- 
diately directing  their  steps  towards  the  Capitol,  wh^re  they  find*  by 
repairs  now  in  progress  upon  the  building,  any  desirable  number  of  spec- 
imens exactly  fitted  to  their  wishes.  These  they  select,  of  a  size  a  little 
larger  than  a  dollar,  in  numbers  suited  to  their  strength  or  their  purpo- 
ses. "When  thus  supplied  with  specimens,  showing  the  material  com- 
posing the  Capitol  of  the  Union,  also  the  President's  House  and  severfil 
other  buildings,  these  young  scientific  and  patriotic  explorers  select  for 
.  an  excursion  the  Smithsonian  Institute  or  Washington  Monument^ 
where  they  also  find,  by  hundreds  of  cartloads,  specimens  of  those  build- 
ings exactly  prepared  to  their  hands.  Still  persevering  till  they  have 
aeoomplished  their  object,  they  procure  without  difficulty  specimens  of 
the  Poet  Office,  of  the  pillars  in  the  Representatives  chamber,  and  of  all 
Uw  pabiic  buildings  in  the  American  metropolis. 
'  Szeept  the  Post  Office  and  the  Monument,  the  materials  of  these  build- 
ings are  obtained  from  conglomerate  formations;  which  formations  pre- 
sent three  general  divisions,  with  several  varieties  of  eaeh.  These  three 
divisions  come  under  the  terms  of  sandstone,  silicious  puddingstone,  and 
calcareous  puddingstone;  the  last  also  called  freccia.  The  sandstone 
abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  very  extensively  used  as 
a  building  material,  under  the  common  name  of /reeslont^  from  its  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  drill,  the  wedge,  and  the  chisel,  and  by  them  i^orked 
freely  into  any  desirable  forms.  Sandstone  is  the  common,  if  not  the 
only  material  used  for  grindstones,  and  is  much  used  for  hearthstones 
in  iron  furnaces,  forming  the  deposite  for  the  iron  as  it  becomes  liquid 
from  the  ore. 

Silicious  puddingstone  is  also  exceedingly  abundant;  fonning  exten- 
sive depositee,  and  even  ranges  in  various  parts  of  the  world>  especially 
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in  ooftl  fields.  The  pebbles  composing  this  rock  are  sometimes  simply 
^qu9rlz:  at  others  masses  of  granite  or  hornblend  formations;  varying  in 
size  irom  that  of  a  pea,  or  even  smaller,  to  a  foot,  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter;  filled  in  with  small  pebbles  and  grains  of  sand,  and  the 
whole  being  cemented,  principally  by  iron,  into  solid  masses,  many  miles 
in  extent.  Such  a  rock  forms  the  very  highest  peaks  of  the  Catskill 
mountains.  The  pebbles  and  large  masses  composing  this  exteDsive 
formation  of  rocks  'are  always  rounded,  giving  proof  that  before  they 
were  thus  formed  in  large  depositee  and  extensive  ranges  of  rocks,' they 
had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  attrition.  These  conglomerate  mass- 
es and  ranges  are  frequently  divided  by  seams  of  moderate  distances, 
from  half  a  foot  to  several  feet,  hundreds  of  feet  in  extent,  cutting  sEias- 
see  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  and  pebles  smaller  than  peas  in  one  uni- 
.form  direction,  leaving  plain  even  surfaces  upon  these  exceedingly  ir- 
regular masses,  and  thus  fitting  them  for  handsomely  faced  walls,  for 
which  they  are  extensively  used  between  Boston  and  Providence.  CaU 
careous  puddingstone,  forming  the  pillars  in  the  Representatives  cham- 
ber in  our  National  Capitol,  is  far  more  limited  than  the  silicious  already 
mentioned.  Though  composed  almost  entirely  of  rounded  masses  of 
limestone,  pebbles  of  quartz  occasionally  appear  in  it,  greatly  increasing 
the  expense  of  polishing;  indeed  nearly  or  wholly  prevent  its  use  for  the 
common  purposes  of  marble. 

Morning  excursions,  or  any  excursions  for  itstruction  so  rich  and  so 
practical,  and  for  an  object  so  high  and  noble,  bring  into  harmonious  and 
healthful  action  muscle,  mind,  and  soul.  No  faltering  of  steps;  no  mis* 
givings  of  conscience;  no  doubtful  consciousness  of  noble  impulses  for  a 
noble  object;  no  doubtful  success  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  their 
generous  impulses;  no  muddy  or  misty  ideas  bewildering  their  investi- 
gations; no  want  of  novelty,  variety,  or  richness  of  ideas,  to  give  new 
vigor  to  every  step  of  their  progress  in  substantial,  because  practical 
knowledge;  nothing  irksome;  nothing  dull;  nothing  low  or  vulgar;  itoth- 
•  ing  demoralizing  or  of  doubtful  moral  tendency,  ever  calls  for  *the  bitrch^^ 
or  other  artificial,  unnatural  stimulants  to  impel  young  muscles  and 
young  spirits  to  pursue  vigorously  and  steadily  so  great  an  enterprise 
for  so  high  an  object;  leaving  a  deep,  durable,  and  dignified  impress  up- 
on their  minds,  by  their  efforts  to  Implant  similar. impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  others. 

The  only  question  suggested  by  a  movement  so  truly  and  so  high- 
ly national,  is,  tor  which  it  is  most  to  be  admired,  its  simplicity  or  its 
magnificence?  A  few  short  weeks  thus  occupied  by  the  young  hands, 
directed  by  active  minds  and  generous  souls  in  our  National  metropdis, . 
are  sufficient  to  transmit  and  diffuse  the  same  noblo  inq>tt]8es  which  an* 
imate  them  to  seventir  thousand  schools,  and  thsough  them  to  some  eight 
millions  of  j^o^g  spirits,  in  a  [few  years  to  dotermine  the  charaoitr  > 
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and  to  eoimthttte [the  strength  of  the  Amerieui  repablie.  How  is  it 
poBsible  to  conceive  of  stepe  more  simple,  direet,  or  certain;  or  anj  ob- 
ject more  noble,  grand,  or  magnifieenti 


The  size  of  The  School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Journal  will  be  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  School  Friend  has  heretofore  appeared.  Each 
,  number  ivill  contain  sixteen  (juarto  pages,  equal  in  amount  of  matter  to 
thirty-two  pages  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal.  The  Publishers  woald 
therefore  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Education  in  the  w  est  to  use  their  influence  and  exertions  to  secure 
for  the  '^School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Journal"  a  wide  circulation.  The 
great  importance  of  a  well  conducted  educational  periodical  is  admitted 
by  all.  We  have  incurred  considerable  expense,  and  and  are  ready  to 
spare  no  exertion  to  render  our  paper  such  a  one  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  to  adapt  it  fully  to  the  wants  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  the  West,  in  this  respect.  Will  they  do  their  part  in  securing  for  us 
a  wide  clrculationl     Complaint  surely  cannot  be  made  of  our  terms. 

PERRYSBURG  UNION  SCHOOL. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  the  accompanying  neatly 
engraved  view  of  the  Union  School  House  erected  in  Perrysburg  during 
the  year  1848.  The  following  description  of  it  is  from  the  first  Annual 
Catalogue  just  published.  <<The  building  is  a'new  and  spacious  brick  ed- 
ifice two  stories  high,  sixty  by  ninety  feet.  It  contains  four  large  school 
rooms,  seated  after  the  most  approved  models,  with  some  original  im- 
provements. The  heating  apparatus  is  ingeniously  constructed,  so  as 
to  keep  the  rooms  uniformly  comfortable  by  means  of  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  heated  air,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to 
escape  through  ventilators.  The  air  in  the  rooms  is  thus  kept  constant- 
ly^ pure  and  healthy. 

The  School  House  lot  contains  an  acre  of  ground,  enclosed  with  a 
picket  fence,  and  divided  into  three  yards;  two  yards  in  the  rear  for  play 
.     grounds,  and  one  in  front  for  plants  and  shrubbery. 

The  school  contains  four  departments;  Primary,  Secondary,  Grammar 
and  High  School,  for  each  of  which  a  definite  course  of  study  and  in- 
struction is  prescribed,  and  all  are  under  the  supervision,  and  the  High 
School  under  the  immediate  Instruction  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Wright,  A.  M.,  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  in  New  York.  The 
assistant  Teachers  are  Mr.  Edward  Olney,  Misses  H.  C.  Peck  and  M.  A. 
Jones;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Wright,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Mrs. 
£.  F.  Robinson,  Teacher  of  Music." 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  during  the  year  is  471. 

Of  the  increase  of  the  School  thus  far,  the  Board  of  Education  speak 
as  follows:  <<This  Institution  was  commenced  under  a  strong  and  abid- 
ing sense  that  a  system  of  classified  schools  was  the  true  system  ior 
towns  and  villages,  and  much  was  expected  from  it,  but,  under  the 
vise  and  skillful  superintendence  of  Prof.  Wright,  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  friends  have  been/ar  more  than  realized.'^ 
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Cure  for  a  Passionate  Temper.-— A  merchant  in  London  had  &  dia- 
pute  with  a  Quaker,  respecting  the  settlement  of  an  account.  The  mer- 
chant was  determined  to  bring  the  question  into  court,  a  proceeding 
which  the  Quaker  honestly  deprecated,  using  every  argument  in  hi* 
power  to  convince  the  merchant  of  his  error,  but  the  latter  was  inflexi- 
ble. Desirous  to  make  a  last  effort,  the  Quaker  caUed  ai  his  house  one 
mornings  and  inquired  of  his  servant  if  his  master  was  at  home.  The 
merchant  hearing  the  inquiry,  and  knowing  the  voice,'  called  aload  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  <<TeU  that  rascal  I  am  not  at  home/'  The  Qaaker, 
looking  up  towar(]s  him,  calmly  said,  ''Well,  friend,  Grod  put  thee  in  a 
better  mind.*'  The  merchant,  struck  afterward  with  the  meekness  of 
the  reply,  and  having  more  deliberately  investigated  the  matter,  became 
convinced  that  the  Quaker  was  right,  and  he  in  the  wrong.  .  He  reques- 
ted to  see  him,  and  after  acknowledging  his  error,  he  said — *'I  have  one 
question  to  ask  you—- how  were  you  able,  with  such  patience,  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  to  bear  my  abuse'^"  <*Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  **I  will 
tell  thee;  I  was  naturally  as  hot  and  violent  as  thou  art.  I  knew  that  to 
indulge  this  temper  was  sinful;  and  I  found  that  it  was  imprudent.  I 
observed  that  men  in  a  passion  always  speak  aloud;  and  I  thought  if  I 
could  control  my  voice,  I  should  repress  my  passion.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  suffer  my  voice  to  rise  above  a  certain  key  ;  and 
by  a  careful  observance  of  this  rule,  I  have,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
entirely  mastered  my  natural  temper."  The  Quaker  reasoned  philoeoph 
ically,  and  the  merchant,  as  every  one  else  may  do,  benefited  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

To  Subicribert, — If  any  of  the  subscribers  have  failed  to  receive  the 
Journal  regularly,  they  will  please  inform  us,  and  the  missing  numbers 
will  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

To  Exchangees, — We  are  under  great  obligations  to  those  newspapers 
and  journals  which  have  favored  ns  with  an  exchange,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  the  prices  at  which  their  papers  and  the  Journal  are 
furnished.  Those  who  wish  to  continue  the  exchange,  will  please  di- 
rect their  papers  hereafter,  to  the  <*  School  Friend  and  Jonmal,^^  Cincin- 
nati. 

Tke  Touthal*  Dtpariment  is  omitted  in  this  number  to  make  room  for 
the  Index,  under  which  head  we  have  arranged  the  contents  of  the 
four  volumes.  # 

Back  Pb2umet.-T-These  can  still  be  furnished  at  the  rates  published  in 
the  Journal.  Complete  sets  can  be  furnished  from  the  office  of  the 
«  School  Friend  and  Journal,"  in  Cincinnati,  or  by  the  Editor  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

OCT  All  subscriptions  and  communications  should  be  addiessed,  post 
PAID  to  **Th€  School  Friend  and  Ohio  School  Joumaiy  Cincinnaii,  OMoV 
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NEW  ARRANGEMENT. 
«Th£  Ohio  School  JomuiAL"  and  ^'School  Fjuend*'  UNina 

The  subBcribera  have  the  pleasure  of  annoancin^  that  an  airangefflent 
has  been  effected  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  hj 
which,  af^er  the  publication  of  the  December  number,  completing  the 
present  volume  of  the  Journal,  that  paper  will  be  united  with  the 
School  Friend  published  by  us.  The  new  paper  will  be  called  "Tbb 
School  Fbiekd  jj«n  Ohio  School  Joubnal." 

The  services  of  the  following  gentlemen  (whose  names  an  famiHu 
to  the  educationiU  community,)  have  been  seoured  in  the  editorial  de^ 
partment;— 

Dr.  a.  D.  Lord,  SupeHnienderU  of  PubUc  ScKooU,  Columbutf  Ow. 

H.  H.  Barmkf,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Cincinnaii  CenirtU Hig^h  School 

D&.  Joseph  Rat,  Professor  of  JiaikemaHe^  in  Woodward  ColUgt. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  secure  still  farther  sssistanee  ia  the 
editorial  departniont*  the  result  of  which  Will  be  announced  ae  soon  tf 
possible. 

The  verv  low  subscription  prises  heretofore  charged  for  the  Seoooi 
Friend  will  not  be  changed.    They  are  as  foltows: 

TERMS. 

One  copy V  for  one  year    •       a       !       •       •       .    Bi^ftBnta. 

Ten  copies  • Three  dollartJ. 

A  new  volume  of  the  School  Eriend  was  commenced  in  October.  Fw 
convenience  to  all  parties,  we  shall  let  the  "School  Friend  wOwa 
School  Journal"  come  in  the  regular  ooune  of  this  volume.  Tha^i^> 
the  first  number  of  the  united  papers,  which  will  be  published  'Aj[f^ 
ary,  will  be  Volunw  IV,  No.  4.  Subseribers  will  be  famtohea  wtai »» 
three  back  numbers  of  the  School  Friend  to  render  the  voiuise  eompi^* 

W.  B.  SMITH;* ^-1    .  ^ 
PubHMhen,  66  «•  68  «¥am  if.,  CmeinM0*h  «'* 
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